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PREFACE 


HE Alexias affords an insight not only into 
the career of the Emperor Alexius I and 
the public events of his time, but also into the 
mental outlook of his daughter who wrote it. 
In publishing this study of her moral and 
intellectual standards, I wish especially to thank 
three among the many scholars who have kindly 
helped me: first, Sir W. M. Ramsay, who sug- 
gested the idea; secondly, Professor R. M. 
Dawkins, whose supervision made the work 
possible; and thirdly, my husband, without 
whose constant aid and encouragement the 
writing would never have been carried through. 
G. G. B. 
OxFOoRD, 
March 1929. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


1. GENERAL REMARKS 


iz is a well-accepted fact that Byzantine history has never, 
till within the last forty or fifty years, received at the hand 
of historians either adequate or just treatment. When Oman 
wrote his Byzantine Empire in 1892 for the Story of the Nations 
series, he thought it necessary to state that he was endeavour- 
ing ‘to tell the story of Byzantium in the spirit of Finlay and 
Bury, not in that of Gibbon’. It is indeed to Gibbon’s scorn 
of the Eastern Empire and all its works, as outlined in Chapter 
XLVIII of his Decline and Fall, that most English readers owe 
their knowledge, or rather ignorance, of that important period 
covering over a thousand years. He wrote of its annals as 
a ‘tedious and uniform tale of weakness and misery’, and for 
nearly a century even scholars were willing to take those same 
annals at his valuation. Krumbacher, in his Geschichte der 
byzantinischen Litteratur,, says that for a long time literature 
‘dem Byzantismus meist feindselig gegentiberstand’. Diehl, in 
his Etudes Byzantines, has traced the growing interest in the 
subject, with the Byzantinische Xeitschrift (started 1892) taking 
and keeping the lead. But even now, it may fairly be claimed 
that Byzantine writers have not yet attained to their proper place 
in the world of letters. To them and to their careful study we 
owe for one thing the preservation of classical texts, whose dis- 
persal in 1453 has been reckoned as a chief cause of the Renais- 
sance. But for them again the history of much of the Middle 
Ages would be a blank. Yet many well-educated people would 
find it hard to enumerate even a few of the historians, gram- 
marians, theologians, and poets of the Eastern Empire. 

In the case of the special subject in hand, most Englishmen 
would be driven to confess that their notion of Anna Comnena 
was taken from Gibbon or from Scott’s Count Robert of Paris. 
No one has yet been found to translate her fifteen books into 
our language.? The Latin version of Migne’s Patrologia Graeca 
is often harder, and that in the Corpus Scriptorum Historiae 
Byzantinae always duller, than the Greek original. The only 
French rendering, done by Cousin, Président de la Cour des 
Monnaies to Louis XIV, and appreciatively read, it is interest- 
ing to note, by Madame de Sévigné, dates from 1675, and is 


1 and ed., p. 14. ‘ : 
2 This want has, since we went to press, been supplied by Dr. Elizabeth Dawes. 


(The Alexiad, Kegan Paul, London, 1928.) 
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as we might expect full of inaccuracies. In German we have 
a very much condensed translation in the great Schiller’s 
Allgemeine Sammlung historischer Mémoires vom 12%" Fahrhundert 
bis auf die neuesten Keiten. Italy has the work of G. Rossi, pub- 
lished in 1849, and Denmark that of Hovgaard, published in 
1879-82. But England so far has nothing, not even studies on 
her and her work such as those of E. Oster’ and F. Chalandon.? 

Yet in herself and her times and her writings Anna Comnena 
is surely one of the most interesting figures known to us. If 
Sappho excites our admiration as the first woman poet, Anna 
is the first woman historian. Ifthe First Crusade has a perennial 
charm for our minds, in her Alexias we can compare the only 
contemporary Greek account of it with those of the Latin 
Chroniclers. If we once realize that the remarkable dynasty 
of the Comneni kept the Eastern Empire from dissolution 
during over 100 years, where else can we get such a detailed 
picture of its foundation? As Diehl has truly said, in his 
Figures Byzantines, ‘Pour la psychologie du personnage |’Alexiade 
demeure un document de premiére importance, et d’une facon 
plus générale c’est un livre absolument remarquable’.3 Re- 
markable indeed, when we think of Anna’s contemporaries. 
The ‘leaders of the pilgrims’, as she calls the Crusading Counts, 
could only make their mark on the treaty between Alexius and 
Bohemund, while their names had to be‘ written in by the hand 
of the Bishop of Amalfi dear to God’.* Yet at the same period 
Anna Comnena could quote Homer and the Bible copiously 
and appositely, draw telling analogies from Greek history true 
or mythical, and handle terms of theological philosophy with 
at least perfect assurance. She herself in her Preface makes this 
claim : ‘I desire to expound in this my writing the deeds of my 
father . . . being not unversed in letters, not unpractised in 
rhetoric, . . . having well mastered the rules of Aristotle and the 
dialogues of Plato, and having furnished my mind with the 
quadrivium of sciences’ (i.e. Arithmetic, Geometry, Astronomy, 
Music). Her military descriptions may show inadequate techni- 
cal knowledge; possibly, as is suggested by the late Miss A. 
Gardner in an unpublished paper on ‘Anna Comnena and her 
Surroundings’, they may be coloured by Homeric recollections 
ofthe Trojan War. Yet Oman, in his Art of War,5 states that she 
‘has, for a lady, a very fair grasp of things military’, and to the 
ordinary reader her battles are usually vivid and always intel- 


* Anna Komnena, Rastatt, 1868-71. 2 Alexis Ier Comnéne, Paris, 1900. 


3 Sér. II, p. 52. 4 XIII. ra, p. 416. 
5 and ed., Vol. I, p. 226 note 1. cae 
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ligible; while her explanations as to liquid fire and the cross- 
bow are among the loci classici for the two subjects. Her chrono- 
logy is not impeccable, but it compares favourably with that of 
much later writers, even Froissart. We may dismiss many of 
her statements in religious matters as prejudiced or super- 
stitious, but it demands some effort even now to wrestle as 
she does with Hypostasis and Henosis, or with the false doc- 
trines of Monophysites and Bogomiles. Modern doctors might 
not consider her competent to act as ‘umpire’ in their discus- 
sions over diagnosis and treatment, yet one of them, Dr. H. E. 
Counsell, has said, in a letter which he has given kind permission 
to quote, “The cause of Alexius’ death is perfectly evident from 
the wonderfully graphic account of his daughter’. 

Western Europe in Anna’s day was torn with fighting and 
dark with ignorance. When we read the Alexias we find our- 
selves in a pleasant, cultured, and courteous world, where Court 
ceremonial is stately yet not excessive, where family affection 
is at least in theory greatly esteemed, and where, though games 
and sports and banquets have their place and fighting is often 
unfortunately necessary, yet learning and literature are man’s 
truest and highest interests. It is a world we feel where, if 
only the wicked would cease from troubling by conspiracies and 
wars, rest of a very dignified and refined kind might be achieved. 
The writings of the Fathers form the Empress’s chief delight ; 
Nicephorus Bryennius ‘my Caesar’ is as great in learning as 
in charm, and Alexius turns with gusto from material strife to 
spiritual, from fighting Turks or Franks to confuting heretics 
out of ‘the Sacred Books’. Anna scorns as ‘barbarians’ all other 
nations but her own; had she not good cause?" 


2. WRITINGS OF THE COMNENI 


E car now turn to the works which this learned princess 

has left behind her. First we have a poem, possibly even 

five, of indifferent merit. Du Cange?’ quotes in full a verse of 
Nicolas Callicles put, so the Frenchman thought, into the mouth 
of Anna about a reliquary, but Leo Sternbach states with un- 
doubted correctness that the poem purports to come from 
Anna’s sister Eudocia, and that the name ‘Anna’ in the heading 
in the edition used by Du Cange is due to a confusion arising 
t Since this was written, a charming little sketch of Anna and her times by 
Naomi Mitchison has appeared in the Representative Women series. (Anna Comnena ; 


G. Howe, London, 1928.) 
2 Note on Alex. XV. 11, p. 496 c. 
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from the fact that the elder sister gave the cross to the younger. 
In editing thirty-three poems of Callicles, Sternbach gives? 
this as I, and in his Appendix to III which we shall discuss later, 
he says that in the Codex Laurentianus ? this ITI is immediately 
preceded by a poem of Anna Comnena’s to the Logos, headed 
Ths copwrarns Topdupoyevvjrov Kal Kopryvijs “Avyns xavcapi[ cons] 
ets tov Xpiorév. This Sternbach publishes for the first time: 

"Q 7&s dvapxov dvra tiv dvow, Adye, 

6 lwypddos ypddew ce ToAuG rrardiov, 

kal TH KdTw ovprnéw eudaivwy dua 

Tpos THY Gvw méurrer we adv TpPduw BA€zewy, 

ey® 5é dpitrw pr) cbévovea mpocPrérew. 

@ 7Os auntwp wv, dvapyos tv dvow, 

&POns dmdtwp ev xpovois Tots é€aydrots. 

kal ad 70 Surdody éxmenAnypevos TéKov, 

Cwypadge, ypdde, und Siardons dAws- 

dovyxtws ole: yap dudw tas dices. 


The play upon words and love of antithesis, shown in the xérw 
and dvw, and the dyjrwp and dadtwp, remind us of various 
Passages in the Alexias. The idea of trembling before divine 
mysteries is the same as when Anna asks her mother how she 
dares read the works of the Fathers, so sublime as to bewilder 
the mind, adding: ‘I indeed tremble, and dare not catch at 
these matters with the tips of my ears.’3 And finally the line 
about the two natures of Christ fits in with the passage about 
Hypostasis and Henosis in the episode of Nilus.4 We may 
reasonably accept the poem as genuine, merely noting that its 
style is the stereotyped style of Byzantine hymns, and shows 
the usual indifference of the age to quantity and caesura.5 

Two seals of Anna Comnena have come down to us, and 
been published by Gustave Schlumberger. The inscriptions, 
fairly to be described as doggerel, may be by the princess her- 
self, though neither the words nor the sentiments have anything 
specially characteristic. The first is merely® 


Kopvnvodounay ék yévous odpayis "Avvns. 


* Rosprawy Akad. Umiejet. wydzial filol. (Krakow) Ser. 11. XXI, 1903, p. 360. 

* Plut. V, n. 10, s. xiv, f. 1777. See p. 8, note 2, below. 

3 V.9, p. 147. 4X. 15 see pp. 325-29 below. 

5 The following is a rough translation: ‘O how does the artist dare to depict as 
a little boy Thee, O Word, eternal in Thy nature, and while showing the form 
below sends me to look with trembling on that above, whereas I shudder unable 
to gaze! O how wast Thou, motherless and eternal in Thy nature, seen fatherless 
in the latter times! And do thou, O artist, represent in amazement the duality of 
the child, neither be in doubt at all, for He preserves both natures unconfused. 


6 Rev. études grecques, VII, 1894, P- 331, No. 129. For the first word cf. Callicles, 
Poem XXIII. 
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The second' displays the conventional reverence mentioned 
above: 

Av’ edaAdBerav od déper Oetovs tUm0us 

"Avvyns Kouynvijs } a¢payis adda orixous. 

Finally, we find ascribed to Anna without very much 
evidence an inscription on a reliquary presumably taken to 
France after 1204 from the Church of St. John the Baptist in 
Constantinople, and existing in Du Cange’s day at Chateau- 
dun.” This reliquary was a gilded bronze hand containing a 
wrist-bone of “The Forerunner’, probably much like that still 
shown at St. Jean du Doigt in Brittany. J. Ebersolt3 says, ‘Cet 
os avait été détaché par les Byzantins de la main rapportée 
d’Antioche a Constantinople sous le régne de Constantin VII’. 
The rest of the hand, the right one according to Du Cange, 
has a dubious history. Russian pilgrims profess to have seen it 
in Constantinople in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and 
it is said to have subsequently found its way to Rhodes, Malta, 
and Russia, yet according to Du CangeS it was given in 1263 
to the Abbey of Citeaux. This is however irrelevant to our 
subject; the only thing that need now be said is that the case 
containing this hand bore a verse inscription, to tell how Con- 
stantine had rescued it from the barbarians and enshrined it, 
and how it would for ever protect the Empire. This is a far 
more ambitious poetical effort than the six lines which, accord- 
ing to Du Cange, were inscribed round the wrist of the gilded 
hand of bronze covering the fragment now under considera- 
tion. These six lines are in the form of a dialogue between 
the spectator and the reliquary as to what the latter contains. 

‘O xapmos dotoby 4 5€ yelp xpvoq ober ;— 
ek Ths epypov Kaprros ex IIadaorivns. — 
xpvon madaorn ypvaoddxrvdos £évov.— 
daToby 6 Kapmos ex duTod Tob LI podpdpov, 
Thy xeipa 8 Wpydvwoe Téexvyn Kat 7600s 

“ "Avyns avdoons éxydvov THs toppupas. 

‘The wrist (kap7dés) is of bone, the hand of gold; whence is it??— 

‘It is fruit (kapzds) of the desert from Palestine.’— 

‘The golden palm (zadaory) with fingers of gold is a strange 

thing.’— 

“Phe sitiat is bone from the body of the Forerunner, 

But the hand was wrought by the skill and the love 

Of the lady Anna, child of the purple.’ 

t Rev. numism., 1905, pp. 339-40, No. 254; Sigillographie de Emp. byzantin, 
p. 641, No. 9; =Anth. Pal. III (Cougny, 1890) p. 335, No. 271. 

2 Anth. Pal. III (Cougny) No. 416, with note on p. 389; = C. ZG. 8719. 


3 Sanctuaires de Byzance, p. 134. ; 
4 Ibid., p. 80, note 4. 5 Ibid., p. 134, note 10. 
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The three puns, one on xapzés as both ‘wrist’ and ‘fruit’, one 
on "Avvn and dvdcons, and one on zaAaory ‘palm of the hand’ 
and JTaAaorivn, baffle translation, but these same puns and the 
self-glorification with which the enshrining of the relic is ascribed 
to the ‘art and love of the lady Anna’, offspring ‘of the purple’, 
are not incongruous with the literary methods of Anna Com- 
nena. Still, at a time when numberless poetasters wrote poems 
to order in the name of their employers,’ and in a matter 
where as we have seen verse inscriptions were a common 
feature, one is loath to ascribe such a mediocre specimen as this 
to the pen of a first-rate historian.’ 

Before we turn to her prose we may remark in passing that, 
in such versifying as she may have done, Anna Comnena had 
the support, so to speak, of her father and her third brother 
Isaac. Alexius has left a certain amount of prose such as 
novels, golden bulls, theological documents, and letters, which 
we will not consider here.3 But his two poems of exhortation to 
his son John merit attention. The first is of 420 lines, the 
second (unfinished) of 81, and if.we feel surprise that Anna 
never mentions them, we must remember that she hated John 
and everything to do with him, and may even quite possibly 
never have seen them. Composing iambics had been since the 
tenth century an essential part of rhetorical education at Con- 
stantinople, and Alexius might well have written these. As to 
form they are in no way remarkable, and are neither more nor 
less poetical than other didactic poetry. As to contents they 


« Thus besides the case of No. I of the Poems of Nic. Callicles, of which we 
have already spoken, we find No. XXIV headed ds ek mpootsmov ’Adetlov rod 
Baowgws. (Sternbach, op. cit.) 

2 The same may be said of the seven lines, following in Cod. Laur. after the 
ten lines quoted on p. 6 above. They are addressed by a woman to Christ as the 
Bridegroom of Canticles. J.N.Sola (B. 2. XX, pp. 373-83), correcting Krumbacher 
(G. B. L. p. 278), who took the seventeen lines as one whole, shows that there are 
two poems, divided by an almost invisible cross: and the words ‘ris adrjs’ on the 
margin of the manuscript. In spite of this heading it may be doubted whether 
Anna wrote these seven lines, neither words nor ideas being characteristic of her. 
It is true that dvriAnyus= ‘help’ occurs in Al. XIII. 12, p. 410, but this is in a 
transcribed document; and though ¢nAaddoa reminds us of Al. V, 6, p- 141, and 
IX. 10, p. 266, yet whereas the poem has the word in a mystical sense, Anna uses the 
cognate adjective and noun literally. The religious eroticism is unparalleled 
elsewhere in her writings. In short, this dull and artificial composition may 
easily have been fathered on her by an admirer. Sternbach ascribes it to Callicles, 
and it figures in his collection of the poems as the III mentioned above. 

3 Twenty-seven novels and golden bulls of Alexius and the titles of four more 
are published by Zachariae von Lingenthal, Jus Gr. Rom., Vol. I11; for his letters 
see H. Hagenmeyer, Kreuzzugsbriefe. We infer from Ekkehard of Urach and 
Malaterra that many letters of his to Pope Urban II have been lost. There is 
a Discourse of his ‘Against the Armenians’ in Anal. Hierosol. Stach. 1. 116, ed. A. 
Papadopulos-Kerameus. 


4 Modoat ’Adefiddes Koprnriddes, ed. P. Maas, B. &. XXII, pp. 348-62. 
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have, in the midst of many conventional maxims concerning 
kingship, &c. (one at least drawn from the advice of Basil I 
to his son Leo’) an individual flavour, a shrewdness and vigour 
of judgement, that makes Maas call them ‘ein in der byzanti- 
nischen Poesie einzigartiges Dokument’. In such matters as 
allusions, figures of speech, and rhetorical flourishes they are 
far simpler than the Alexias. Another poem ascribed to the 
Emperor is considered by Maas, even though the age of the 
manuscript points to a writer of that date, to be too poor in 
form and matter for the imperial author. It consists of 100 
iambic lines of 12 syllables, headed ‘Prayer of the Emperor 
Alexius’, and is contained in a manuscript at the Bodleian.” 

Anna’s brother Isaac, the second Sebastocrator, has been 
established by E. Kurtz3 as the object of a most laudatory dis- 
course by Theodore Prodromus, in which he is said to excel 
alike in war, poetry, and philosophy, and to love books. This 
was long taken as referring to the Emperor Isaac Comnenus, 
Anna’s great-uncle, but it seems impossible to carry her literary 
ancestry so far back.t The third Isaac, Anna’s brother, was 
well known as a writer. In his Typzkon of the Cosmosoteira 
Monastery’ he, its founder, mentions a book composed by him 
with ‘verses heroic, iambic, and popular (oAcrixois), also letters 
and descriptions.’ —Two specimens of his verse have come down 
to us, one headed IJepi mpovolas amopnudtwv, the other a lament 
of 41 lines written in exile. It is also safe to attribute to him 
three prose essays on Homer and a paraphrase of Aristeas,’ 
and to conclude that he and not his great-uncle was the object 
of Prodromus’ praise. 

Before we turn to Anna’s greatest work a few words may be 
said about a prose document which is at least connected with 
her. E. Kurtz’ has published the Prologue to her Will, written, 
as he shows, after the death of Alexius in 1118 and before that 
of Irene in,1123, and therefore older than the Alexias. The title 
is as follows: apdAoyos eis Tiv Sudtaéw Tis Kavoapicons Kvpas ”Avyns 
ws map’ exeivns exdoleis. 

t P.G. 107, col. liii, wept tod Kpareiv rdv ydovav. Cf. Mous. Alex. I. 161-4. 

2 Gr. Misc. 78, ss. xil—xiil. 3 ‘Unedierte Texte’ (B. 2. XVI, pp 112-7). 

4 Her own uncle Isaac, we may remark, was ¢uodoydtaros, V. 9, p. 148, and 
capable of arguing with heretics (see also II. 1, p. 44), but we have no evidence 
that he wrote. He was the first Sebastocrator. 


5 Ch. 108, ed. L. Petit ; Bull. inst. arch. russe de C’ple, XIII. p. 69. On his love 
of books see ibid. XII, pp. 1-33; B.Z. XIV, p. 671; Rev. é. gr. XXXIX, 1926, 


. 302. 
P che Papadopulos-Kerameus, Hierosol. Bibl. IV, ss. 55, 106; Kurtz, Byz.-neugr. 
Jahrb. V, 1926, pp. 44-6. In a later generation Alexius II, great-nephew of 
Anna, wrote an epitaph on his father (eos Hell. XII, 1915). 

7 E. Kurtz, op. cit., p. 106. 8 op. cit., pp. 93-101. 
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Kurtz takes the words as proving that she wrote neither the 
Prologue nor the Will now lost, but entrusted them to some one 
with legal knowledge, possibly Theodore Prodromus, and 
merely inspired the whole. It is however difficult to believe that 
both voice and hands are not of Jacob, and the four concluding 
words of the title can surely be construed to mean nothing 
but ‘as set forth by her’. The style, wording, and ideas are 
Anna Comnena’s own. We find all the familiar characteristics. 
The very first sentence has a rhetorical question, the first two 
paragraphs contain Biblical references, and six others follow 
later. The same phrase occurs which Anna uses about herself 
in the first chapter of the Preface to the Alexias, ypappatwyv otk 
djoupos, as well as the curious word efopyetofa, ‘to say in pre- 
lude’. The self-praise follows the usual lines: ’Avva topdupoyev- 
vyTOS ypappadtwy obk aporpos ode ypap@v apuedAéerntos (cf. dpe- 
AetHTws Exovoa in the Alexias) adAd mAcioTad TE Tots Betous Adyous 
€upeAcryjcaca (though as a matter of fact she usually reserves this 
last claim to her father, mother, and husband) Kai pydé rijs 
Gvpabev" mraidelas droAnpbeioa. She owes her education as well as 
all else to her parents, whose virtues and achievements are 
recounted. Alexius as in the larger work sets up endless 
trophies, the whole world mourns for him, Irene excels in 
‘virtue’ and is its living model, and Anna’s pride in her own 
exemplary filial affection and obedience makes her appeal to 
Heaven as witness. Her love for her husband, whose noble 
ceipa (she uses the same word in this connexion in her Preface, 
perhaps taking it from his own writing)* was as remarkable as 
his other qualities, and her joy in her ‘beautiful and highborn 
children’, combine to lead her to the invariable disclaimer of 
partiality or conceit. She ends with the statement that even the 
making of her will was due to her mother’s wishes. All this 
seems so like the style and spirit of the Alexias that the ordinary 
reader will be prepared, pace Kurtz, to take the document as 
from Anna’s own pen. The only point of difference is the 
writer’s claim, never made in her larger work, that she had 
longed for rov cabaperarév re kal dCuya Biov and had only married 
the Bryennius, whom she afterwards learnt to love so dearly, 
at the express bidding of her parents. With this one exception 
the Prologue is too entirely like the Alexias for a different 
authorship to be admissible. 


See p. 180 below, especially note 9. 
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II 


3. SCOPE OF THE ALEXIAS 


(a) PREFACE AND Books JI-VII 


et brings us at last to the work with which her name is 
almost exclusively associated, and which throws the 
literary attainments of her father and brother completely into 
the shade. In length it exceeds the History of Thucydides; in 
interest it falls short only of the very highest. 

In considering it, and the moral and intellectual standards 
of its writer as therein shown, we need scarcely begin with 
a detailed account of the fifteen books, such as is given in the 
previously mentioned studies by Oster and Chalandon. Yet 
something may perhaps be gained from the briefest possible 
summary, especially as in passing we may point out various 
topics to be studied later. 

The Alexias then is a Life of Alexius Comnenus, who was 
born we believe in 1056,! ascended the Byzantine throne in 
1081, and certainly died on August 15, 1118. In her Preface 
Anna strikes the key-note of her history. Having been ‘nurtured 
and born in the purple’ she wishes to hand down to posterity 
her imperial father’s great deeds, ‘not meet to be delivered over 
to silence’, and in so doing she is only continuing a work begun 
by her husband, Nicephorus Bryennius Caesar. These two 
beloved names wake such sad memories that she weeps over 
their loss and ends her Preface, having introduced into these 
few pages one quotation from John of Epiphania, one from 
Polybius, one from Sophocles, two from Euripides, one from 
Homer, one allusion to the Bible, one to mythology, four to 
history, seven geographical names, and a great many long and 
recondite words. Melancholy adorned by learning has at the 
very outset marked the work for its own. 

Book I tells of Alexius from his boyhood till the last months 
of the troubled reign of the Emperor Nicephorus Botaniates. 
The chronology at once shows a discrepancy with other sources 
which we shall discuss in full later: does Anna mean that her 
father was only fourteen at the time of the ‘great campaign 
against the Persians’ headed by Romanus Diogenes in 1070? 
Rather surprisingly she omits all details as to his ancestors, 
such as begin her husband’s work, and goes straight to the 
biography. In his first military adventure, when sent by 
Michael VII against the ‘Celt’ Urselius in Asia Minor, Alexius 
displays no less than four of the qualities which his daughter 
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always extols in him: persuasiveness of tongue, preference for 
devious methods and stratagems, readiness to make friends with 
any one (even an enemy) who will serve his turn, and clemency 
to fallen foes. In his second, when as Domestic of the Schools 
he goes out for Botaniates against Nicephorus Bryennius, the 
fight at Calaure gives the occasion for the first Anna’s number- 
less battle-pictures, all more conscientious than inspired. It 
also allows Alexius to show and Anna to praise the wonderful 
bravery of which we hear so much. In the third contest, where 
a fresh would-be usurper Basilacius succumbs to his prowess, 
we are initiated into another secret of Alexius’ character, his 
obedience to his mother. 

The story then breaks off to describe the brutal ways in 
which Robert Guiscard rose to power in Italy, and his impious 
resolve to cross the Adriatic and attack the Eastern Empire, 
ostensibly as the champion of the deposed Michael VII. At this 
point, in speaking of Robert and of his daughter Helena, once 
betrothed to Anna’s own fiancé Constantine Ducas, she shows 
two of her own deeply rooted qualities, true Byzantine disdain 
for any race not her own, and jealousy. Two other personal 
touches may also be noted. First; womanly and imperial 
modesty prevents Anna from retailing scandal, and to this 
principle she rigidly adheres throughout her fifteen Books 
Secondly, the mention of the Pope rouses this daughter of the 
Orthodox Church to mock at what she considers his vain pre- 
tensions to supremacy. 

Book II gives a vivid picture of the court intrigues which 
preceded Alexius’ ursurpation (involving not only nobles and 
favourites but the Empress Maria herself), and his capture of 
Constantinople by bribing the garrison. Here for the first 
time we get an insight into the formidable if usually beneficent 
power of the imperial ‘kinsmen’, whether blood relations or 
connexions by marriage. Without the aid of his brother Isaac, 
his brother-in-law George Palaeologus, and his wife’s grand- 
father John Ducas Caesar, to say nothing of his own vigorous 
and clever mother Anna Dalassena, Alexius would never have 
gained the throne. We also see Alexius for the first time prac- 
tising on another brother-in-law Nicephorus Melissenus his 
favourite trick of ‘keeping in suspense’ any one likely to cause 
trouble. Finally we get a sinister glimpse into the power, 
venality, and turbulence of armies and fleets. 

Book ILI opens in 1081 with the banishment to a monastery 
of the deposed Emperor Botaniates. Then follows the rather 
obscure story of conflict between the two great families of 
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Comnenus and Ducas. The quarrel apparently raged round 
two questions: should Irene Ducas be crowned as well as her 
husband, and should the ex-Empress Maria remain in the 
Palace as her virtual rival in power? The Ducas family won on 
both issues, but in return for this victory they had to let Anna 
Dalassena replace the Patriarch Cosmas by a creature of her 
own, Eustratius Garidas. Wonderful pen-portraits of Maria, 
Alexius, and Irene enliven this part of the Book. Finally, in 
the Golden Bull appointing Anna Dalassena regent in her son’s 
absence on campaigns, we get the first of the official documents 
which our historian professes to quote verbatim. It is followed 
by a long eulogy of her grandmother for purity of morals, open- 
handedness, and piety, three virtues which the Alexias never 
fails to praise. The Emperor’s penance for the sack of the 
capital on Maundy Thursday by his troops is also instructive 
in this connexion. 

After a digression (prefaced by a long quotation from Psel- 
lust) on a miraculous escape of her great-uncle the Emperor 
Isaac Comnenus, Anna turns to the lamentable military and 
financial condition of the Empire in 1081, and her father’s mani- 
fold efforts to resist Turks on the East and Normans on the West. 
A second State document, a letter from Alexius to the King 
(pjé) of Germany, here proposes alliance and intermarriage, 
while a peace is patched up with the Turks, and Illyria strength- 
ened against Robert by the dismissal of the disloyal governor of 
Durazzo. The new one chosen is Alexius’ brother-in-law, 
George Palaeologus, one of Anna’s chief authorities. For the 
ensuing campaign she had not only his reports, but those of 
a ‘Latin envoy from the Bishop of Bari’, who accompanied the 
Norman hosts, so her details at this point are peculiarly vivid, 
beginning with a fine description of the great storm that 
wrecked Robert’s fleet and barely let him escape with his life 
to the eastern shore of the Adriatic. 

Book IV gives us the siege of Durazzo by the Normans and 
their puppet, the bogus Michael VII. Alexius summons the 
Venetian fleet to his aid, and it defeats first Robert’s son 
Bohemund and then Robert himself. In August 1081 the 
Emperor leaves Constantinople to collect forces, with which 
he proceeds by way of Thessalonica against the enemy. The 
Byzantines are severely defeated outside Durazzo, and the 
Emperor owes his life to his own valour and the miraculous 


agility of his horse.3 


t Chron., 1 Comn. Byz. T., pp. 221-4= Al. III. 8, pp. 89 sqq.; cf. p. 192 below. 
2 xv, Fras ta: : 3 The question of date is discussed in Ch, 62, below. 
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Book V opens with the loss of Durazzo to Robert by treason.’ 
Then we get the Emperor’s drastic methods of raising money in 
Constantinople by taking Church property in the face of much 
clerical opposition, and Robert’s enforced return to Italy to 
help the Pope against Alexius’ new German ally. The Norman 
army is left to Bohemund, who captures many towns and twice 
defeats Alexius in battle,? but is finally driven back to Italy by 
a mutiny among his soldiers due to the Emperor’s machinations. 
Alexius on re-entering Constantinople has the first of his 
triumphant contests with false doctrine, this time in the person 
of the neo-Platonic philosopher John Italus, an incident which 
gives us much insight into Anna’s ideals of learning. 

Book VI shows us the last Norman forces on imperial soil 
surrendering to Alexius and his crushing of the insurgent Mani- 
chaeans, by an act of treachery which ultimately caused the 
Patzinak War. For his spoliation of Church property he is 
obliged not only to justify himself before an assembly but to 
make handsome restitution.3 This is followed by the first of 
the many plots against him, hatched by unnamed ‘picked men 
of the Senate and the leaders of the army’, and barely punished 
by the Emperor, but the story soon returns to Robert Guiscard 
and his second crossing of the Adriatic. His campaign, chiefly 
important for having forced Alexius to make disastrous com- 
mercial concessions to the Venetian allies, is terminated by 
death at Cephallenia in the summer of 1085, and this provides 
Anna with the occasion for a dissertation on the astrology 
which had foretold it, and for a vivid character sketch of 
Robert. We are then carried back to 1 December 1083, and 
the story of Anna’s birth, followed in a few years by those of 
a sister and a brother. 

The rest of the Book is occupied first with the Turks, both 
their domestic quarrels and their struggles with the imperial 
forces, secondly with the initial Patzinak campaign. In the 
Turkish War various points of interest may be noted. Sacrilege 
is punished by demoniac possession ; military and naval officers 
are not distinct but interchangeable; the Empire has never in 
theory abandoned its claim to a dominion extending from the 
Straits of Gibraltar to India. Alexius at this juncture blossoms 
forth as an ‘apostle’, ever burning to convert heretics and the 
heathen. As to the Patzinak War of 1086, to which we return 


t It remains in Norman hands till Robert’s death in 1085 (VI. 6, p. 163). 

2 For chronology see Ch. 62, below: 

3 ‘There appear to have been two spoliations and only one restitution. The 
matter is obscure and is discussed in Chs. 38 and 45 below. 
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from the Eastern events of 1092, it begins with defeat and 
disaster, and fresh troops are hurried to the front. 

Book VII shows us Alexius fighting in person the next spring 
(1087). After an eclipse (identified by Chalandon’ as that of 
August 1, 1087) he is grievously defeated near Dristra, close to 
the Danube, being even forced to abandon his sacred banner. 
Providentially the newly arrived Comans quarrel about booty 
with their allies the Patzinaks, and Alexius seizes the occasion 
to come to terms with the latter. This inglorious peace, which 
Theophylact? misrepresents as a triumph for the Empire, is of 
short duration, and the next campaign brings the loss of 300 
of Alexius’ beloved young Archontopules. The 500 Flemish 
horsemen who arrive at this crisis as mercenaries have to be 
sent at once to Asia Minor, where the Turk Tzachas had made 
himself an independent sovereign on the West coast, and had 
beaten the imperial forces on land and sea. John Ducas, 
Irene’s brother, who had been recently successful against the 
Dalmatians, is dispatched to the Eastern scene of action, and 
then Anna turns her history back to Thrace and the Patzinaks, 
who have arrived within twenty leagues of the capital when 
winter stops the fighting. This Book has several points of minor 
interest. Over a certain Lake Ozolimne Anna makes a display 
of somewhat inaccurate learning; for all his defeats Alexius is 
praised as a second Alexander; twice over we find foreign 
soldiers of fortune betraying their employers’ plans; and the 
Emperor first shows signs of physical weakness by having ague.3 


(6) Booxs VITI-XV 


Book VIII reopens the Patzinak campaign early in Ioo1. 
Alexius has a success at Choerobacchae, and the joke which he 
plays on his army, dressing up some of his soldiers like Scythian 
captives, throws light on the camaraderie between the sovereign 
and his men. An exceptionally severe winter causes another 
pause; then the Comans reappear and are bribed into alliance, 
and the Greek victory of Lebunium (April 29, 1091) results in 
the utter destruction‘ of the whole Patzinak nation. Here we 
may observe how difficulties of commissariat, and especially 


t Op. cit., p. 106, note. 

2 P, G. 126, col. 293-7. 

3 In the summer of 10096 (if we accept Riant’s date of January 1097 for Letter 71 
in his Inventaire des lettres historiques des Croisades; Arch. del’ Orient latin 1, pp. 136-40.) 
we find Alexius prevented by infirmitas maxima from going to Durazzo to meet the 
Crusaders. In his later years he was, as is well known, a martyr to gout. 

4 This is filial exaggeration ; see Ch, 65, below. 
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of the water supply, play an important part in eleventh-century 
warfare. We are also treated by Anna, in her contrasting of 
Lebunium with Dristra, to a characteristic moral, recalling the 
old classical teaching as to the inevitable punishment of opis. 

After the fight the Patzinak prisoners are murdered, and, 
though Anna is careful to exculpate her father, the deed causes 
a stampede among the Coman allies. Alexius sends their pro- 
mised rewards after them, and for the time the Empire is freed 
from all ‘Scythians’, whether friends or foes. Alexius then 
returns to Constantinople and is beset by domestic troubles. 
Two plots, one of two foreign mercenary generals and the other 
of his own nephew John, now Governor of Durazzo, are dis- 
covered and pardoned, and the Book ends with the insubor- 
dinate behaviour of the Gabras family, a story which presents 
several points of interest. First we see that an appointment, 
even to virtual independence, in a distant town like Trebizond 
might be considered as hardly better than exile. Secondly, we 
have a marriage stopped because the bridegroom’s father had 
taken for his second wife a cousin of the bride. Thirdly, we find 
the son of a formidable subject kept as hostage at the imperial 
court. Fourthly, medieval superstition comes out in the theft 
of a peculiarly sacred relic on which to swear. As to the whole 
Book, we may say that it makes us forcibly realize how pre- 
carious was Alexius’ tenure of empire, when he could not count 
on loyalty or even respect from his generals, his kinsmen, or 
the members of his own household. 

Book IX takes up the Turkish War from Book VII. The three 
months’ siege of Mitylene ends in victory for John Ducas, and 
the Greek and Turkish leaders make a treaty which both 
promptly break. ‘Throughout the campaign indeed intrigue 
and falsehood are rampant on both sides. John’s subsequent 
suppression of revolts in Crete and Cyprus draws forth from 
Anna two significant remarks. She expresses aristocratic scorn 
for the Cypriote rebel who ‘could not even ride’, and notes as 
something exceptional that Alexius sent to the island as 
assessor of taxes a man ‘not of distinguished birth, but bringing 
abundant testimony of just dealing and incorruptibility and 
courtesy’. We also notice how the Emperor, though not pre- 
sent in the field, kept all the military reins in his hands; John 
Ducas would never have conquered at Mitylene but for his 
brother-in-law’s instructions. 

We now go back to Europe, and learn how Alexius in 
1093 tried by diplomacy and war to repress the Dalmatians, 
victorious under Bolcanus over John Comnenus, the Governor of 
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Durazzo. The Emperor’s march is delayed by the conspiracy 
of Nicephorus Diogenes, son of the Emperor Romanus Dio- 
genes, an occurrence narrated in a series of peculiarly vivid 
pictures. Anna gives us an unwonted wealth of detail about 
this youth, his birth in the purple, his ingratitude to Alexius 
culminating in two if not three abortive attempts at assassina- 
tion, the Emperor’s vain efforts to win back his affections, and 
the final arrest of Diogenes and all his accomplices. Once 
more we have Alexius’ clemency impressed on us. He fears for 
his life at the hands of the infuriated crowd, but he adheres to 
his customary methods. The suspicions against the ex-Empress 
Maria are hushed up; no severer punishment than prison, 
banishment, and confiscation of goods is inflicted on the ring- 
leaders, and for the rest a general amnesty is proclaimed. 
The Emperor is free to proceed against the Dalmatians, who 
promptly submit. 

Book X is in many ways the most remarkable of all. First we 
get the Christological controversy between Alexius and the 
heretic Nilus; next, the incursions (successfully resisted by the 
Emperor in person) of the Comans led by a Greek rebel im- 
personating another son of Romanus Diogenes; thirdly, a brief 
appearance of Alexius in Nicomedia; and finally the supreme 
interest of the First Crusade. Various small incidents may be 
noted. In the Coman campaign we get the Emperor’s first use 
of Sacred Lots as a sort of oracle, we see how the inroads of 
barbarians were facilitated by the disloyalty of towns in the 
Empire, and on the other hand we find an important fortress 
committed to Alexius’ former enemy Nicephorus Bryennius, 
whose blinding had not incapacitated him from military 
usefulness in action as well as in council. At the end of it 
we may note the untiring energy of Alexius, who, after 
pursuing the retreating foe, crosses in the heat of summer to 
superintend fortifications near Nicomedia. 

But, as was said above, the climax of the whole work to modern 
readers is the coming of the First Crusade to Constantinople, 
with the behaviour of the leaders to Alexius and his demands 
for homage from them. This will be discussed at length later. 
At present three incidents may be singled out for special notice. 
One is a naval fight between the imperial fleet and a Count 
Prebentzas,' a fight memorable to us because in recounting it 
Anna minutely describes the Frankish cross-bow, and vigorously 
inveighs against the fighting priests of the Latin Church. The 
second is the battle outside Constantinople, when the Crusaders 

t His identity will be discussed below, pp. 254 note 6, 465 note 2. 
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under Godfrey de Bouillon refuse to defer fighting from Holy 
Week till after Easter, and the accomplished archer Nicephorus 
Bryennius Caesar shoots so as not to kill. The third is the 
arrival at the capital of Anna’s Prince of Darkness, the great 
Bohemund, and whereas in the Illyrian campaign of 1083 he 
had figured merely as Robert Guiscard’s son and substitute, 
here and henceforward he dominates the whole scene, as the 
greediest, most unscrupulous, and also the cleverest of all the 
Franks. Finally, the oath of homage is taken by the principal 
chiefs including Godfrey and Bohemund, and the Book ends 
with the departure into Asia Minor of all the Frankish hosts, 
followed by Alexius himself. 

Book XI carries on the story of the First Crusade. Nicaea is 
besieged, and after much fighting the garrison secretly admits 
the imperial envoy Butumites. Strong in possession of the 
citadel he is able to give commands to the Crusaders, and he 
induces all those who have not already done so to swear fealty 
to Alexius at Pelecanus.' Alexius now speeds the Crusaders on 
their way, sending Taticius partly to support them with his 
forces, partly to see that captured towns are, according to the 
Crusaders’ oath, handed back to the Empire. After various 
battles the Franks and Greeks reach Antioch and besiege it. 
Bohemund now resumes his role of .arch-villain, frightening 
Taticius home by invented dangers, intriguing with the 
Turkish garrison, and finally seizing the town for himself in 
violation of his allegiance to Alexius. The finding of the Sacred 
Lance? gives the Crusaders courage to drive away a relieving 
army of Turks. They leave Bohemund installed as governor 
at Antioch, and proceed to Jerusalem, where Godfrey is made 
king. Anna then returns to tell of her father, whose attempt to 
march after the Franks is first delayed and then cut short by 
fear of the Turks. Her interest is subsequently focussed on 
St. Gilles, Alexius’ one friend among the Crusaders, who after 
taking Laodicea and other places hands them over to imperial 
agents while he besieges Tripoli. But Tancred seizes Laodicea 
for himself and his uncle Bohemund; Godfrey dies and is suc- 
ceeded at Jerusalem by his brother Baldwin; St. Gilles con- 
ducts a fresh body of Crusaders from Constantinople Eastwards 
across the Halys,3 meets with disaster, returns to the siege of 
Tripoli, and dies. Then the long brewing animosity between 


* On the question of St. Gilles’ oath, see Ch. 68 below. 


» Anna, here at variance with the Latin chroniclers, calls it a ‘Nail’, See Ch. 
68 below. 


3 Chalandon (op. cit., p. xvii) calls this ‘La croisade de 1101’. 
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Alexius and Bohemund comes to a head, each accusing the 
other of broken oaths. Their troops fight in Cilicia, and the 
Pisan fleet attacks the Greek, which gains a victory with new 
and specially formidable fire-ships.. Later on Cantacuzenus 
besieges Laodicea from the sea in co-operation with a land 
force. The Book ends with the story, told of other heroes by 
other writers, of Bohemund’s escape from Antioch to Corfu 
in a coffin on board ship, with a dead cock on his breast to give 
colour or rather smell to his deception. 

These gruesome details agree with the general character of 
this part of Anna’s history, to which the ‘barbarous’ Crusaders 
seem to impart a savage flavour. In this Book the new Governor 
of Smyrna is brutally stabbed by a man accused of theft, and 
his sailors in revenge sack the town, the captured daughter 
of the Turk Tzachas is paraded as an exhibit by the Greeks, 
Crusaders murder Greek priests and laymen who come out in 
procession to welcome them, storms and liquid fire make naval 
battles a hideous nightmare, the Greek fleet kills its prisoners, 
Pisan soldiers rush panic-stricken into the sea and are drowned ; 
in no other single Book do we meet with such concentrated 
battle and murder and sudden death. 

Book XII opens with Bohemund’s successful attempts at 
raising up enemies in Italy against the Empire, while his 
nephew Tancred wins successes in Cilicia. Alexius, though 
crippled by gout which only his wife’s rubbings can assuage,? 
at this point goes into camp at Thessalonica. Anna’s usual 
praise of her parents is followed by the usual disclaimer of 
partiality, accompanied by the usual wealth of allusions, 
quotations, and high-sounding phrases. 

We next have a short and rather confused account of Dalma- 
tian affairs, and then Anna turns to the other and greater trials 
of the Emperor. First we have the plot of the four Anemas 
brothers, themselves nobles and aided by high military officers, 
with the rich senator John Solomon as their tool. The con- 
victed ringleaders are with unwonted severity condemned to 
be blinded after- being led in mock procession through the 
capital. At the last moment Alexius is moved by the prayers 
of his daughters and wife to grant a reprieve. The eyes of all 
are spared, but Michael Anemas is imprisoned in a tower 


1 Ibid., p. xviii. He believes this incident in Ch. 10 to be referable to 1099, and 
the aid brought by the Genoese fleet in Ch. 11 to have reached the Crusaders in 


1104. See p. 470, note 9, below. 
2 Chalandon (op. cit., p. 274) has a sinister explanation for her presence in 


camp. See Ch. 37, below. 
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where the captured rebel Gregory Taronites soon joins him. 
To him Alexius, possibly because his own sister had married 
into that family, shows even more than his usual forbearance. 

From domestic troubles we pass to external. The Greek 
admiral-in-chief, Isaac Contostephanus, first fails to take 
Otranto held by Tancred’s mother, and then by his cowardly 
desertion of his post allows Bohemund to cross with a huge 
fleet to Durazzo. The reception by Alexius of these sinister 
tidings gives him a chance to display heroic calm, and the 
Book ends on this note of pride. 

Book XIII, the longest after Book XV and Book I, describes 
the great crisis of Alexius’ career, his struggle against and 
treaty with Bohemund. At the start he is delayed five days by 
the plot of the Aaron brothers, who are finally banished and 
their mother also. Then the contest with Bohemund begins in 
earnest. Though hampered by famine and disease, the Norman 
beleaguers Durazzo for the whole winter, trying against/it in 
succession a penthouse, a mine, and a wooden tower. The 
garrison holds out, and Alexius thinks he can best help them by 
stratagem, so he contrives that letters falsely incriminating some 
of Bohemund’s principal men shall fall into the hands of their 
chief. It is not however till a vigorous new admiral-in-chief 
is appointed that Bohemund’s supplies from Italy are cut off, 
and he is obliged to sue for peace to the Governor of Durazzo. 
Several small points in the first half of the Book deserve to be 
mentioned. Here, as in the Patzinak War, we find Greek 
generals parading their enemies’ heads on spears; the part 
played by women in Byzantine intrigues may be noted ;' and 
finally, in telling us of the deadly effect produced by the Greek 
archers on their foes, Anna gives a full and very interesting 
description of Norman armour. 

Alexius now summons his enemy to come to him under a 
safe-conduct, and a long and curious account follows of the 
minute stipulations made by Bohemund as to hostages, com- 
plete silence about the past, and an honourable reception, in- 
volving many nice questions of etiquette. Finally the last 
chapter of the Book covers many pages, and gives the treaty 
between Alexius and Bohemund at wearisome length. 
Bohemund renews his oath of fealty, and among the places 
granted to him for life we find the great bone of contention 
Antioch, though this concession is mitigated by the Emperor’s 
reserving the right to choose its Patriarch out of the clergy of 
St. Sophia. The covenant ends with an enumeration of all 

1 Cf. Anna Dalassena in Bock IJ and the Empress Maria in Book IX. 
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the holy objects visible and invisible by which Bohemund 
swore, and of all the signatory witnesses. The wide diplomatic 
relations of the Byzantine Empire are shown by the presence 
of a Papal envoy and Hungarian ambassadors. 

Book XIV opens with the return to Italy and the death of the 
discomfited Bohemund. This leaves the stage clear for Alexius, 
who first deals vicariously but successfully with Asia Minor, 
and then through Butumites vainly tries to enlist the other 
Crusaders, especially Baldwin King of Jerusalem, against Tan- 
cred firmly established in Antioch. Meanwhile he himself is 
in the Thracian Chersonese, watching for any dangers to his 
Empire, whether from sea or land. First a Lombard fleet 
makes an abortive attack; next a rebel commandant is de- 
feated, captured, and pardoned. Then a treaty is concluded by 
Alexius with envoys of the vanquished Sultan of Chorassan, 
but the next year war is resumed and the Emperor handles it 
in person in spite of gout. The history of his disease follows: 
Anna ascribes it first to an old accident at polo, next to the 
interminable standing necessitated by the interviews with 
garrulous Crusaders, then to anxiety over his Empire, and 
finally to the literal or figurative poisoning of his ‘cup’ attempted 
by some intimate enemy. The incidental pictures of Palace 
life, the weary courtiers, the patient Emperor, the vigilant 
Empress, make this passage one of the most admirable in the 
whole work. The campaign goes on, and finally the victory is 
such that all Constantinople rejoices. Anna now indulges in a 
lengthy digression, on the dangers from Scythians, Normans, 
Turks, and sea-pirates brought on the Empire by her father’s 
predecessors. Next we get an interesting light thrown, first on 
the sources of her history, secondly on her woes real or 
imaginary, thirdly on the date at which she wrote this Book, 
i.e. in 1148 when she was already sixty-four or sixty-five. 

She then turns to a threatened Coman invasion, which causes 
Alexius to hurry to Philippopolis. There while waiting for the 
foe he converts numberless Paulician heretics. Anna takes this 
occasion to display, first her orthodox views on doctrine and 
philosophy; next her acquaintance (not always accurate) with 
history and geography ; thirdly her never-dying admiration for 
her ‘apostolic’ father, who may now be said to be at his zenith. 
The Comans retreat at the bare sound of his approach, and he 
founds for his converts a new city called after himself. 

Book XV, the longest of all, leads us slowly down from the 
zenith to the nadir. First the Sultan of Iconium, Kilidj 
Arslan or Saisan, raids Asia Minor seven times and publicly 
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mocks at the Emperor and his gout. When in his wrath Alexius 
crosses the straits and goes to Nicomedia, fresh sneers at his 
inactivity arise among his own followers, and Anna, while 
clinging to her claim of being an impartial historian, has to 
remind herself and us that discretion is the better part of 
valour and the mark of a good general. In the end the surpass- 
ing ingenuity of his caw? tapdragts, first worked out on paper 
and then put in practice, ensures the success of the Greek arms. 
The Emperor is able to bring all his booty, prisoners, and 
refugees safely back from Philomelium to his capital, and on the 
way thither to extract from the submissive Sultan favourable 
terms of peace, whereby the old boundaries of Turks and Greeks 
are restored as they were before the accession in 1067 of the ill- 
fated Romanus Diogenes. Thus the last campaign of Alexius 
closes in glory, and though it contains no strikingly dramatic 
incident, several acts of individual valour among his officers, 
to say nothing of courtesies exchanged between enemies, throw 
a sort of sunset glow over the whole. The passage on Turkish 
archery and tactics is interesting, and we are made vividly to 
realize the military problems produced by difficulties of getting 
provisions in a plundered land, by the supreme importance of 
keeping the horses in good condition, and by the sinister action 
of deserters. Above all, we feel deep sympathy for any humane 
general with sick women and dying men among his refugee 
camp-followers. 

Once back in his capital, with a triumphal entry modestly 
avoided, Alexius turns to philanthropy, and we get a lively 
picture of the Orphanotropheion which he founds, or rather 
restores, on a large site encircling the Church of St. Paul. 
This institution contains orphans and their school, as well as 
disabled men (especially old soldiers) and infirm women, with 
attendants of both sexes. In connexion with the school, Anna 
pauses to deplore the neglect of literary study in favour of mere 
grammatical analysis, and dwells with complacency on her 
own excellent education. Next follows the most unpleasant 
episode in the whole work. A new doctrinal danger arises in 
the form of the Bogomile heresy, compounded of Paulicianism 
and Massalianism. The leader Basil is tricked into incrimina- 
ting himself, and the Senate, Church, and Army all combine 
with Alexius in condemning him to be burnt in the Hippo- 
drome, a proceeding described by Anna with ghoulish satisfac- 
tion. The other Bogomiles are partly converted and released, 
partly saved by the Emperor from popular lynching and im- 
prisoned for life 
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After this Anna turns to her father’s wonderful achievements 
in restoring the Empire and his modesty in not wishing them 
written down, and in conclusion comes one long vivid chapter 
recounting his last illness and death. This will be discussed at 
some length later.' For the present it is enough to say that if, 
as Chalandon and Oster believe, all the sentiment expressed is 
hypocritical and untrue, then this passage should surely rank 
as one of the masterpieces of fiction. There follows one last 
outpouring of lamentation over Anna’s own ‘rivers and streams 
of misfortunes’, and the Book ends with the significant words, 
‘Let my story have an end, lest writing down my woes I should 
grow the more bitter’. A traditional ending of the Alexias is 
the epigram included in the supplementary volume of Didot’s 
Anthologia Palatina :* 


Afjéev dtrov Budtowo *Ad€Evos 6 Kopvnvos 
év0a Kady Ovydrnp Afjéev ’AdeEvddos. 


If this was not composed by Anna herself (and both the senti- 
ment and the Homeric quotation of kad?) Ovydrnp3 are very 
characteristic), it is none the less a charming conclusion to this 
unique work. 

1 See pp. 114, 123, 247-9 below. 


2 III (Cougny), p. 335, No. 272. 
3 Od. VIII. 320. 
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Il. ANNA AS A PERSONALITY 


4. HOPES OF SUCCESSION 


EFORE we consider the characteristics of Anna Comnena 

as a historian, we shall do well to study her as a woman. 
The main facts of her life might be gathered at need from other 
writers, and in her general principles and ideals she is merely 
the product of her age, but her autobiographical touches supply 
us with the key to her individual character. 

First, as to the ambition which her critics cast in her teeth. 
The ‘bitterness’ of which she herself is conscious in the very 
last word of her work must surely be attributed less to her griefs 
than to cheated hopes. As a child she had been taught to 
reckon on being Empress; she never was, and it soured her 
against her hated brother and successor John. But it is not 
necessary to assume that she contested the legitimacy of his 
claim, when once her betrothed, Constantine Ducas, son of the 
Emperor Michael, had departed this life, probably before she 
was of marriageable age. She darkly hints at John’s treachery? 
and heartlessness} as a son, and incompetence as a monarch, 
but the principle of heredity was too strong in herS for her really 
to think that she and Nicephorus Bryennius had superior rights 
to the throne. If she disagreed with her husband’s emphatic 
statement® that John stood next in the succession as soon as 
Constantine was dead, would she have referred readers so 
freely to his book as a supreme authority? If she did indeed 
conspire against her brother in the first year of his reign, some 
act of his may have seemed to her to justify his expulsion from 
the throne that he had been bound to inherit. She is arrogant, 
bitter, and jealous, she resents the fact that Constantine died 
and that John was ever born, or a husband, or the father of a 
son,’ but she never suggests that he was not the legal diddoyos,8 


t He was still alive in 1094, when she was ten years old (IX. 5-8). 


2 XIV. 4, p. 437- % J ; 
3 XV. 11, p. 503. Even Zonaras and John’s admirer Nicetas represent him as 
taking his dying father’s ring as a gift or a theft, and then absenting himself from 
his death-bed and funeral in his desperate desire to make his own position strong. 


4 XIV. 3, p. 433- oaks ‘ 
s II. 2, p. 45. It was ‘unjust and unprofitable’ for the Emperor Botaniates to 


put aside the lawful claims of Constantine. 
6 Hyle, Pref., p. 10. 


7 XII. . 356. 
Sein the zane of his being crowned (as she had been before) she speaks of the 


throne as his natural inheritance, which his father would wish to leave him, and 
in the treaty between Alexius and Bohemund, she takes it as the natural thing for 
the ‘ardently longed for’ and ‘deeply loved’ John to be associated with his father 


(XIII. 12; so XV. 11, p. 503). 
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and never hints that Irene preferred her daughter’s claims 
before her son’s. 

At this point we will deal shortly with this question of here- 
ditary succession, for it closely affects her story. Theoretically in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries the senate and army still chose 
the emperor, while the people had to confirm their choice." 
The patriarch of Constantinople ‘as representing the electors 
but not the Church’, usually crowned the new sovereign with 
the diadem.z In practice however the monarchs had long 
been able to bequeath their sceptre to sons real and adopted, 
having usually already associated them with themselves as 
co-emperors. For one thing, as P. Grenier shows,3 it was 
only Constantinople and the adjacent provinces of Thrace and 
Macedonia that took any interest in the choice of an emperor, 
and even there the selection of a patriarch was of far greater 
moment. Yet the being designated as successor by a still reign- 
ing emperor did not give a clear title in the face of a military 
coup d’état. Though Botaniates had chosen his sister’s son 
Synadenus‘ to succeed him and also had an éyyovos of his own, 
he yet thinks it prudent to ignore this and send the following 
message to his formidable opponent Alexius: ‘I am now an old 
and lonely man, possessing neither son nor brother nor any 
nears kinsman, and if thou desirest become thou my adopted 
son.’ 

When a new dynasty came in, it was always a case of usurpa- 
tion backed up by the army. Thus, to take an instance from 
the Alexias itself, it is clear that when the Comneni revolt 


« The Anon. Syn. Chron. (B. G. Med. VII, pp. 185-7) keeps up this fiction of the 
‘choice’ of an Emperor; John is ‘proclaimed at the hands of the subjects’. 

2 N. H. Baynes, Byz. Emp., p. 64. In XII. 5, p. 359, Anna uses the expression 
Baowwda xpicew of planning to put a usurper on the throne. 

3 Empire Byzantin, Vol. I, p. 36. 

+ Anna says mpooyjKwy atr@ xara yévos (II. 2, p. 45). Theodulus Synadenus had 
married his sister (Scyl. Hist., p. 867 8), and Gelzer assumes that he had made 
their son his heir; G.B.L., p. 1014. 

s II. 12, p.67. The word yjows is one of the many referring to relationship 
which Anna uses in a non-classical sense, not as ‘legitimate’, but ‘near of kin’, 
cf. XII. 7, p. 365; XIII. 9, p. 401), or even merely ‘ intimate’, with no idea of 
kinship at all (VI. 4, P. 157; X. 4, p. 278; XIII. 5, p. 390). A similar use of 
derivatives of yryjows, indicating close connexion by blood, occurs twice in the 
Preface to Niceph. Bryennius’ Hyle. It might well be that Anna applies ‘belonging 
by race’, said of Synadenus with regard to Botaniates (II. 2, p. 45), to a connexion 
through women, for the imperial ‘kinsmen’ included, in her loose usage, what we 
might call ‘in-laws’. Similarly the word éyyovos in Al. II. 5, p. 51, probably means 
not a ‘grandson’ of Botaniates, but vaguely a ‘kinsman of a younger generation’, 
not near enough to count among the Emperor’s yo. or to have a claim to the 
succession. It is however possible that though a grandson he was excluded by 
his youth, as he still needed a wa:sdSaywyds, and at times of exceptional stress the claim 
of an adult might outweigh that of'a child. See p. 30, below, also P- 492, note 3. 
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against Botaniates the determining factor in the choice between 
the two brothers as emperor is the will of the army.’ Alexius 
who is the younger is Grand Domestic of the West and his 
soldiers are at hand, so he is proclaimed in preference to Isaac, 
the elder, whose troops had presumably stayed behind in the 
East.? Similarly it is reliance on his ékav} orparia that makes 
Nicephorus Melissenus hope (though vainly) to get half of the 
Empire.3 

But it is none the less true that the anarchy of the years 1057 
to 1081 had by a revulsion of popular feeling given to the 
principle of inheritance by the eldest son (a principle born 
during the eighty odd years of the Isaurian dynasty and grown 
great during the two centuries, with six generations, of the Mace- 
donian) a fresh chance of establishing itself. We find it prevail- 
ing in the twelfth century with more force than ever, and keep- 
ing its hold till the Empire fell in 1453. Anna herself considers 
that the throne belonged ‘as a sort of inheritance from his 
grandfather and father’ to Constantine Ducas.4 Nicetas Aco- 
minatus5 doubtless voiced the popular view when he makes 
Alexius say that to bequeath his crown (which he himself had 
won ‘by civil slaughters and methods divergent from Christian 
laws’) to a son-in-law instead of to a vids dpyddios would be 
contrary, not only to imperial precedent but also to common 
sense; it would obviously be wise for a man who had himself 
been a usurper to lay the foundation of his dynasty as solidly 
as possible. If John took the signet-ring off the dying Alexius’ 
hand, Nicetas believes it was with the Emperor’s consent.® The 
same writer in telling of John’s death’ gives us two interesting 
facts, first that the Emperor who had himself received the 
crown ws matp@os KAjpos yet passed over his firstborn Isaac for 
his violent temper, and left the Empire to the second son 
Manuel, justifying his conduct by the parallels of Isaac, Jacob, 


rit. 7, p- 58. In I. 15, p. 37, Anna makes the interesting statement that 
‘neither the Greek people (890s) nor the army would have admitted the barbarian 
Robert to the throne’. 

2 II. 1, p. 43. He had been Duke of Antioch, 1074-9. See Schlumberger, 
Sigillographie de l’ Empire byzantin, p. 308. But cf. Chalandon, of. cit., p. 41, note 4. 

3 II. 8, p. 59. 4 II. 2, p. 45. 

5 John C., 2, p. 4. The views of Nicetas Acom. as to succession rights correspond 
closely with those of John Cinnamus, who makes the dying John II say (Hist. I. 10, 
p. 14) that Emperors legally bequeathed their thrones domep twa KAjjpov matp@ov 
usually to their eldest sons. In this instance, however, he chose Manuel the younger 
son as being (a) more suitable, (b) predestined by portents, and if neither of his sons 
had seemed to him fit to reign he would have chosen some one else. In any case 
his principal subjects had to ratify his choice. ; 

6 See the less positive account in Anon. Syn. Chron., loc. cit. 


7 Fohn C., 12, pp. 29-31. 
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Moses, and David, whom God had favoured though they were 
not eldest sons; secondly, that though John’s relations and 
friends ratified his choice, yet some of them felt that their 
kinship and seniority entitled them to reign instead. This idea 
that the eldest adult of a house had the right to succeed, 
(which prevailed in Turkey under the late régime), makes 
Nicephorus Bryennius' feel that the natural and rightful heir 
to Michael VII was not his young son Constantine but his 
brother of the same name. When the elder Constantine declined 
to reign, Alexius according to his son-in-law fully admitted the 
rights of the younger one to at least co-sovereignty with the 
Emperor Botaniates and afterwards with himself. Next to 
Constantine the rightful heir was John, ‘marked out for ruling 
by a double claim’ as a Comnenus and a Ducas? and thus con- 
nected with two former emperors. ‘For after the Porphyro- 
genete had left this life, who had a greater right to rule?’ This 
decided opinion expressed by Nicephorus Bryennius surely dis- 
poses of the usually accepted theory that Anna kept all through 
her father’s lifetime that hope to succeed him which could be 
logically based only on the claims of her first fiancé Constan- 
tine. These claims had indeed been so notorious that Botaniates 
alienated popular sympathy by passing them over in favour of 
his own brother-in-law whom he hoped to make his successor. 
On another occasion they served to fill the boy’s mother with 
natural fear for his life at the hands of a usurping emperor ; 3 
in the disorders bound to follow the deposition of his stepfather 
Botaniates,* Alexius might well have thought the lawful Ducas 
heir dangerous and had him killed or at least blinded. Here 
as in the case of Botaniates’ chosen successor Synadenus, and 


1 Hyle, Pref., p.8. Cf. note 5 on p. 28. 

+ Theodore Prodromus brings forward the same plea in his Epithalamium for 
Anna Comnena’s two sons (P. G. 133, col. 1400). We are reminded of the union of 
York and Lancaster in the marriage of Henry VII. It is curious that Anna makes 
no capital whatever out of her father’s relationship to the previous Comnenus 
Emperor; perhaps Isaac’s two years of reign seemed negligibly short. In any 
case her plea for her father, if put into words, would have been: ‘The Empire 
needed a strong man and got him in Alexius: the usurper may be forgotten in 
the hero.’ But it was undoubtedly the fear lest Ducas claims might be over- 
emphasized which led Alexius, supported by his mother, to have himself crowned 
first alone, though in the end he had to yield to his connexions by marriage and 
permit the coronation of Irene Ducas his wife (III. 2). His admission of the 
seven-year-old Constantine ovpBaowevew adr@ was probably due almost as much to 
his wish to conciliate the Ducas family as to his own sense of justice, or considera- 
tion for the ex-Empress (I. 15, p. 36; III. 4, p. 80; VI. 8, p. 167). 

3 III. 1-4. Soat anearlier date Anna Dalassena had feared for herself and her 
children when her husband John Comnenus refused to succeed his brother Isaac 


on ie throne (Nic. Bry. I. 5, p. 19) and the crown passed to another family. 
B Loeb Mo 
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in that of the two sons of another deposed Emperor, Romanus 
Diogenes, Alexius displayed a surprising clemency which his 
daughter greatly admired. Constantine received from the Em- 
peror not only honour but love,t a member of the Synadenus 
family had a position in the imperial army at Durazzo where he 
met his death,’ and the forbearing kindness of Alexius to Leo 
and Nicephorus Diogenes both in war and peace3 comes out dis- 
tinctly in Anna’s narrative, being in marked contrast with their 
harsh treatment by their half-brother Michael VII‘ on the 
occasion of his coming to power. Yet the serious danger which 
threatened from the children of previous emperors is shown not 
only by the whole story of Nicephorus Diogenes’ plot and by 
Anna’s grave words5 about it, but by the fact that an impostor 
who impersonated his dead brother Constantine (not Leo, as 
Anna erroneously says®) could head an invasion of the Empire 
by the Comans, who came ‘in order forsooth to seat this man 
on his paternal throne’, and could meet with welcome from 
several of the Emperor’s own towns. 

Of the precariousness of Alexius’ hold upon his power we 
shall speak later on. Plots are almost as incessant as wars 
throughout his reign, and his mild treatment of the conspirators 
seems to point to fear quite as much as to clemency. Usurpa- 
tion still appeared to malcontents a perfectly natural way of 
coming to the throne,’ though a slight colour of hereditary right 
in the usurper might be desirable. But to Anna, the daughter of 
just such a usurper, the principle of hereditary succession was 
already sacrosanct, and she is quite consistent on the subject. 
Not only to emperors does she ascribe the right of bequest. 
As a matter of course Robert Guiscard is succeeded by his sons,° 
and St. Gilles at Tripoli first by a nephew and then by a bastard 
son and that son’s son.? Under the circumstances she could 
hardly -without stultifying herself have hoped to mount her 
father’s throne in preference to John, and we have no adequate 
reason for believing that she did so.” 

t III. 4; VI. 8; IX. 5-8. 

2 IV.5, p. 112, and 6, p.117. Itis possible to identify Botaniates’ brother-in- 
law Theodulus Synadenus with Alexius’ officer Nicephorus Synadenus, by assum- 
ing that either Anna or Scylitzes made a mistake in the first name, as she does 


about Leo Diogenes (p. 253 below, note 8); or Nicephorus may have been the 
Xvuvadyves tis of II. 2. 
3 IV.5,p.112; VII. 2, p. 190, and 3, pp. 195-8; UX. 5-end. 4 IX. 6, p. 256. 
5 IX.8, p.261. 6 See Du Cange’s note on X. 2, p. 271 C. 7 e.g. XII. 5. 
8 VI. 6, p. 162. 9 XI. 8, p. 332; XIV. 2, pp. 424 and 428. 
0 Callicles’ Poem XX is put into the mouth of John, and hints darkly at ‘envy’, 
‘rough paths’, ‘upraised arms’, and the like, which had temporarily impeded his 
rise to power. But this is too vague to justify Sternbach’s note that Irene’s ‘dolosa 
consilia’ against her son ‘manifesto significantur’. 
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5. HER MARRIAGE 


NNA’S betrothal to Constantine Ducas brought her as we 
have seen no solid satisfaction whatever. As to her marriage 
with Nicephorus Bryennius which lasted during the greater 
part of her life, from 1097 to 1137 at least, we have every reason 
to believe that it was happy, and that when the fulsome Theo- 
dore Prodromus speaks of the ‘black calyx’ covering the red and 
white rose of her person after her husband’s death he alludes 
not to external mourning only.’ In the Prologue to her Will, as 
we said in our Introduction, Anna depicts herself as having 
wished for tov xabapwrardv re kai dluvya Biov, and having only 
married to please her parents. In all probability this is merely 
an expression of the conventional prudery which saw special 
sanctity in the celibate life,? or it may have been a transitory 
feeling due to chagrin at the death of Constantine. In any case 
we find no trace of it in the Alexias, where Nicephorus Bryennius 
is not spoken of very often, but always with affection and 
respect, as he is also in the Prologue just mentioned. By under- 
taking to write the life of his father-in-law he may be said to 
have been the original cause of his wife’s book. Her Preface is 
full of him, his learning, charm, and wisdom, his literary achieve- 
ments, which as his widow she sought to emulate and continue,3 
his military energy, and untimely death, moving Anna to one of 
her most passionate outpourings of grief. One of her sentences 
about him is worth quoting in view of the assertion by Nicetas 
Acominatus that both Irene and Anna hoped he might succeed 
Alexius instead of John; Anna says: ‘Alas for the grace that per- 
vaded his limbs, alas for the form not (merely) worthy of a 
throne as some say,* but even more divine and noble.’5 But as 
* Poem on the death of the Princess Theodora, lines 45-6 (B. Z. XVI, p. 88). Anna 


frequently mourns over his death and calls it 76 xopudaidratov THv Kakav, greater 
even than the loss of her parents (Pref., 4, p. 7; VII. 2, p. 191; XIV. 7, p. 4473 
XV. 11, p. 506). 

2 See p. 10 above, and pp. 136, 296 below. 

3 He was ‘unable to neglect literature even in the midst of toils and pains’ 
(Pref. 3, p. 4). His style had ‘harmony and grace’ (ibid., p. 5). ‘He read every book 
and pored over every science’ and ‘gave himself to composition’, VII. 2, p. 191. 

4 Eurip., Aeolus, Frag. 15, mpdrov pev el8os d£vov rupavvidos. The same quotation 
occurs in Nic. Bry., IV. 15, p. 96. 

5 Pref. 4,p.6. Bury (B.Z. I, pp. 76-8) changes Oevorgpou Kat kpeitrovos (agreeing 
with efdouvs and dependent with it on «) into Oevoré[pas pol]pas Kat xpeirrovos. This 
would be a tempting suggestion but for the fact that in the Prologue to her Will Anna 
speaks of her husband as dvijp rév vd’ AAlw xpetrrwv Te Kat Oevdrepos, referring to 
personality and not to fate. In Zonaras, XVIII. 29, we have the remark that no one 
is perfect, Gevor€pas yap tobro yoipas, which may have suggested the emendation 
to Bury’s mind. Psellus (Chron. Mich. VII, Byz. T., p. 259) says, praising Michael, 
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this phrase occurs in the middle of one of our writer’s most 
‘purple passages’ it seems unnecessary to take it very literally. 
The next time she mentions Nicephorus (putting aside the 
references to his History which belong to the question of her 
sources) it is in connexion with the elder Nicephorus Bryennius, 
the would-be usurper whom Alexius had conquered at Calaure 
and who had been blinded.? Anna says her husband was rod 
Bpvevviov éxeivov andyovos, and the older commentators, Possinus, 
Du Cange, &c., have taken this word in its classical meaning 
of ‘descendant’ not nearer than the second generation, and 
have seen in the Caesar the grandson of the rebel. J. Seger3 
however has convincingly shown that the son-in-law of Alexius 
was the son, not the grandson, of Alexius’ old enemy, and that 
Anna’s use of dzdyovos is as vague as that of Sophocles. The 
proofs need not be elaborated here, though it may be worth 
mentioning that Zonaras definitely gives the relationship as 
that of father and son.5 

This choice of a son-in-law from a hostile family was probably 
a piece of diplomacy on the part of Alexius,® diplomacy fully 
justified by the event. In 1097, when the Crusaders are 
attacking Constantinople, Nicephorus Bryennius has an im- 
portant command, and distinguishes himself by his magnificent 
archery; if the men under him shot like Teucer at Troy, he 
shot like Heracles and his bow was as Apollo’s.7_ Later on 
he is raised to.the dignity of Panhypersebastos.* In Alexius’ 
last Turkish campaign the Caesar leads the right wing, and 


‘I have made my history so that any one may know that there is a nature of man 
absolutely of divine fate (Oelas dvtuxpus potpas) and beyond known nature.’ But 
this again is not quite analogous to our text. 

In II. 7, p. 57, John Ducas Caesar is said to have poppy tupdvv mpoarjxovoay. 
He had actually ‘rebelled’ against his nephew Michael VII, so was a r¥pavvos in 
the technical Byzantine sense. See Ch. 43 below. _ é : 

2 VII. 2, p. 191. She ascribes to her husband wisdom (especially in speech), 
strength and,beauty, military powers like Achilles, and great learning. He was 
‘unique and excelling in all things’. : 

3 Byz. Hist. der rotenu. r1ten Fahrh.1, Nikephoros Bryennios,pp. 14-17. The father of 
Alexius’ enemy also rebelled and was blinded, but in 1057 (Zonaras, XVIII, 2). 

4 In Sophocles’ O. €. 534 it refers to a daughter. Anna uses it again for ‘son’ 
in XV. 4, p. 471. For her vague terms of relationship see p. 28, note 5 above. 

s Epit. XVIII. 22. So Theophylact (Ser. II, Ep. 31, P. G. 126, col. 428) addresses 
the ex-rebel as the ovpévbepos of Alexius (who had formerly defeated him). 

6 See II. 6, p.57, where we are told that the men of Orestias, the old name for 

 Adrianople, sided with Botaniates against Alexius because the latter had con- 
quered their townsman Bryennius. In Nic. Acom. John C. 2, p. 5 Alexius is made to 
call his son-in-law rather scornfully ‘a Macedonian’. The noble families of Asia 
Minor looked down on the European ones (Attal. C.S.H.B., p. 288) and the 
Governors of Eastern Themes took precedence over those of the Western (Const. 
\ Porph. de caerim., II. 52, C.S.H. B. vol. I, p. 713). 


7 X. 9g, p. 296. 8 XIII. 11, p. 415. 
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while guarding himself from blame for ‘inexperience or youth’, 
displays great prowess,’ though on the whole he seems to be 
a less distinguished warrior than his father, who even as 
a blinded ex-enemy helps his conqueror Alexius with free- 
spoken counsel? and military service.3 The great forte of the 
younger Bryennius was undoubtedly persuasive speech. He 
exercises it with marked effect on the Emperor’s enemies, rebel- 
lious Gregory Taronites+ and stubborn Bohemund,> and even 
on the Manichaean heretics. His influence with his mother-in- 
law and consequently, whenever she acted as regent for Alexius, 
with the people of Constantinople is mentioned by Zonaras as 
the reason why John feared him.? He was evidently attractive 
and popular as well as gifted, and his literary tastes were Anna’s 
own.® His pedérn of the sacred books was due to the instruction 
of Alexius himself,9 and was evidently of a thorough nature. He 
and Anna seem, judging from the Prologue to her Will, to have 
lost as infants one or more of their ‘beautiful and high-born 
children’. Irene’s Typikon® mentions two daughters of Anna’s, 
one unnamed, one called Irene Ducas, both destined to succeed 
their mother and grandmother in the Patronage (éfopeia) of the 
Cecharitomene Convent. We know that there were also two 
sons, for Theodore Prodromus has given us an Epithalamium 
on the marriage of both of them." One was called Alexius 
and the other John, the second name being characteristically 
paraphrased by the poet as ‘the one full of Grace’, because 
Johanan, the Hebrew equivalent of Ioannes, means ‘the Grace 
of God’. 

As to Bryennius’ career after Alexius’ death, we know from 
Anna that he accompanied John on his Asiatic campaigns” 
and there contracted the illness from which he died, not before 
1137 when John went to Antioch. This intimacy tends to prove 
Nicetas Acominatus correct in saying that Bryennius refused to 
rebel against his brother-in-law John, whether we do or do not 
believe this writer’s statement that Anna actually did.3 Such 
‘slackness as regards grasping at empire’ is what we should 
expect from the author of the Hyle, who represents both John 


1 XV. 4, P. 4733 5, P- 4753 6, p. 476. 


a VII. 2, pp. 190, ror. 3 X. 2, pp. 274 sqq. 
4 XII. 7, p. 365. 5 XIII. 11, p. 405. 
6 XIV. 8, p. 453. 7 Epit. XVIII. 26. 


* Nic. Ac. John C. 2, p. 43 3, p. 7. He was Aoyuxdv péroxos madedcewr, an 
estimate confirmed by Zonaras (XVIII. 26) and Theod. Prodromus (Epithalamium, 
P. G. 133, col. 1401). ; 
9 XIV. 8, p. 453- to P, G. 127, col. 1116, 
™ P. G, 133, cols. 1397-1406. 12) Pret 3y(p.ige 
13 Nic. Ac. John C. 3, pp. 7, 8. 
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Ducas Caesar and his own father Bryennius as attempting usur- 
pation with great reluctance’ and seems to admire the John 
Comnenus of old days for refusing the crown proffered by his 
brother.* Possibly some of Anna’s ‘woes’ of which we hear so 
much came from her being a firebrand unequally yoked with 
a man of peaceful and scholarly phlegm.3 Even if such differ- 
ences of temperament are not inconsistent with sincere mutual 
affection, they at least prevent uninterrupted harmony. 


6. HER SELF-PITY 


HE question of these much-heralded ‘woes’ next claims our 

attention. If Anna had no reason to feel that Fate (however 
harsh) had been unjust, and if her being passed over for the 
throne was only what the birth of her brother and the death of 
her fiancé led her to expect, why does she represent herself as 
engulfed in troubles ‘from her swaddling bands’ or at any rate 
before she had passed her eighth year? We may begin by men- 
tioning certain subsidiary causes. First there is the factor of self- 
pity founded on that vanity which has always figured in the 
Greek character, and is indeed not unknown in other nations. 
The presupposition is that all the good things in one’s life are no 
more than one’s due, while the evils come from a cruel fate. 
Then there is the almost inevitable distortion of view due to 
lapse of years. Not many people even if aided by voluminous 
diaries remember their childhood as it actually was, and it is 
quite possible that distance lent enchantment to Anna’s view of 
her dead loved ones, and gave her a heightened sense of past 
injuries at the hands of men and gods. Still there can be few if 
any writers who without any apparent cause have been as 
vehement in their cursings of the day when they were born. 
Miss Gardner‘ is of opinion that though she loved her parents 
and her sisters, and in fact all her family except her brother 
John, yet her childhood was made unhappy by dissensions in 
the Palace. The Ducas family, the kinsmen of Alexius’ wife, 
hated and were hated by his masterful mother Anna Dalassena, 
who kept her grip on things till far on into the reign. The © 
ex-Empress Maria, with whom apparently Anna lived, accord- 


t Ayle, Il. 17, p..553 II. 5; p. 71. * Ibid. I. 4, p. 18. 

3 Nicetas represents her as railing at him for cowardice in declining to try 
and unseat John (John C. 3, p. 8). 

4 Op. cit. 5 X. 4, p. 279. 
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ing to the prevailing custom of the day," as the child-betrothed 
of her son Constantine, does not seem to have been acceptable 
to either the Ducas or the Comnenus party, and was sufficiently 
discontented to join (up to a certain point) in the conspiracy 
against Alexius of her late husband’s half-brother Nicephorus 
Diogenes.? We get throughout the Alexias hints, couched in 
obscure language, of plots and intrigues and family quarrels; 
possibly a sensitive and clever child was conscious of and 
saddened by all this. One other point may be mentioned. 
Both Zonaras3 and Glycas‘ represent Alexius as an unfaithful 
husband in his early married life; if this is true, Irene’s in- 
juries may well have reacted on her eldest child. 

It will, however, be advisable to collect the various passages 
in which Anna gives her own autobiography, as we can then 
better judge of her true character. 

(I) The third sentence of her Preface puts forward her claim 
to consideration as her father’s biographer. She was ‘nurtured 
and born in the purple’ so that she was familiar with the facts ; 
she had received an excellent education,’ and was therefore 
capable of narrating them. In the Prologue to her Will she 
ascribes her educational advantages to her parents’ care ; in 
this Preface she refers them to Nature, her own zeal for learning, 
God above, and 6 xaipds, a quartet of causes most character- 
istically chosen. She is careful on all occasions to clear herself 
from the charge of bragging or partiality or ‘making a parade 
of skill in letters’, but we feel throughout that in this matter 
‘qui s’excuse s’accuse’. After this statement of her filial motives 
for writing, she passes on in the Preface to her even stronger 
conjugal wish, to finish the unfinished work of her husband. 
Then the lamentations begin: ‘And when I come to this point 
I am filled with dizziness in my soul and I wet my eyes with 
streams of tears,’° mourning over the loss to herself and the 


« III. 1, p. 72. E. Kurtz (B. 2. XVI, pp. 87-93) gives a poem of Theodore 
Prodromus on the death of Theodora, daughter-in-law of Anna Comnena, in 
which Theodora is said to have been brought up by Anna and by Anna’s mother 
Irene, 1. 36 sqq. For the story of Anna’s other daughter-in-law he refers to Zonaras, 
XVIII. 28. She came to Constantinople in 1118 ‘um, wie wir in Anbetracht 
zahlreicher analogen Falle hinzufiigen kénnen, hier bis zur Erreichung des 
heiratsfahigen Alters unter der Obhut ihrer zuktinftigen Schwiegermutter erzogen 
zu werden’. 

2 IX. 5, p. 255, and 8, p. 261. 

3 Epit. XVIII. 24. 2 

4 Bibl. Chron., Pt. IV, p. 334. 

5 She refers to this again in IX. 10, p. 266, and XV. 7, p. 486; also XV. 11. 
More will be said of her education later on. 

6 So in V. 9, p. 148, the memory of her mother’s learning is so potent as to 
‘pierce’ her heart, and almost to lead her narrative astray. ‘But the chain of 
History acts as a restraint.’ 
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world of so great a man as Nicephorus Bryennius. His death 
was the climax to her woes: ‘I truly was conversant with 
terrible experiences so to speak from the very midst of the 
swaddling-bands of my imperial birth, and I met with no good 
fortune, unless any one should think it a good and smiling 
fortune that my mother and my father were the ruling sove- 
reigns, and that it was the purple from which I sprang up. As 
for the rest, alas for the surges! alas for the upheavals!’ which 
would move all animate and inanimate things to tears. Com- 
pared to her husband’s death her previous griefs were as nothing, 
merely smoke forerunning a terrible fire. But she will not brood 
over the past; her task is to write about her father, and though 
the thought of what he was moves her ‘to hottest tears, weeping 
with all the inhabited world’, she will delay her start no longer, 
and so her Preface ends. 

(II) In I. 10, p. 23, occurs a rather cryptic sentence. After 
saying that the foolish betrothal' by Michael VII of his son 
Constantine to Robert Guiscard’s daughter was the real cause 
of the Norman invasion of the Empire, she says she will leave 
all description of this Constantine for the present: ‘I will speak 
of it in the proper time, whenever I bewail my own misfortunes 
shortly after the narration of this marriage-contract and the 
defeat of all the barbarian power.’ Constantine in his short life 
had two ‘marriage-contracts’ made for him, one with Helena 
and one with Anna; it would appear that the reference here is 
to the first one, spoken of in the preceding sentence as 70 
BapBapixov xjdos. The question arises, why did she speak of it 
in the same breath with her ‘own misfortunes’? What was the 
connexion between them? The ‘defeat of all the barbarian ' 
power’ must refer to 1083 and the campaign against Bohemund 
(for in 1085 Robert, after some naval fighting entailed by his 
renewed invasion of the Empire, died before his army ever came 
into action or met with a ‘defeat’); yet Anna was not born till 
December of that same 1083. Probably the sentence may be 
paraphrased thus: ‘I will not speak further of Constantine now ; 
his life and death. belong to my own sad history, and before I 
get to that I must pass from my brief mention of the disastrous 
contract between him and Helena, to tell of the war which 
followed therefrom, ending in the destruction of the tyrants 
from Normandy’ (7 dmdéAcva tév Noppavdbev rupdvvwr). 

(III) In I. 12, pp. 28 sqq., she refers again to the contract 


« Scylitzes (Hist., p. 853 D and 856 A and B) speaks of Michael’s neglect in having 
let the Norman conquer Lombardy and Calabria, but seems to think this marriage- 
contract a wise measure for getting Robert’s aid against the Turks. 
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between Constantine and Helena and says: ‘And when once 
more I remember this youth I grow sad in soul and confuse my 
arguments: but I cut short my narrative about him, reserving 
it all for the proper occasion.’ She cannot, however, refrain 
from calling him ‘a product of the Golden Age’, and she adds: 
‘And I after so many years when I remember this youth am 
filled with tears. Yet I hold back my weeping and husband it 
for (more) suitable places.’ She then repeats the statement that 
Constantine was betrothed to Helena, but adds with evident 
satisfaction that he was not old enough to consummate the 
marriage before his father fell from power, when his betrothed, 
whom he had always regarded with horror, was removed from 
the scene." 

(IV) In III. 1 she dwells on the beauty and charm of Con- 
stantine, aged seven, and speaks of him as one of ‘my own 
people’? It was, she declares, care for him and fear for his life 
that made the ex-Empress Maria cling after her second hus- 
band’s deposition to the shelter of the palace, not any illicit 
affection for Alexius as reported by the slander-loving populace. 
And she emphasizes her assertions in these words: ‘I had cer- 
tainty in this instance . . . having been brought up with (Con- 
stantine)3 by the Empress from my childhood (till a time) when 
I had not yet passed my eighth year. And because she had much 
affection for me, she made me a sharer of all her secrets.’ A 
few lines afterwards she says of Maria: ‘I often heard her 
herself narrating all that happened to her, and into what fear 
she had fallen, especially on behalf of the child, when the 
Emperor Nicephorus (Botaniates) laid down his sovereignty.’ 
Three chapters later+ Anna tells us how generously, by con- 
trast with the step-father Botaniates, Alexius had treated the 
young Constantine; he let him wear what Baynes5 calls ‘the 
purple boot the symbol of sovereignty’, made him sign all docu- 
ments after himself and in the same imperial cinnabar, and gave 
him a crown and a place in all processions. 

(V) VI. 8. These honours were certainly retained by Con- 
stantine till the birth of John II if not longer, and for at least 
the first four years of Anna’s life were shared by her. Her story 
of her birth as her. parents’ eldest-born, ‘most honoured child of 


™ Chalandon, op. cit., p. 63. 

? He was her cousin, through her mother, as well as her betrothed. 

3 This seems to be the meaning of ovvavatpadgeioa 7 BacwdlS., 7H Bacdid. being 
dative of agent, and ovy implying a’ companion, here Constantine. 

4 III. 4, pp. 79, 80. Cf. I. 15, p. 36. 

5 Op. cit., p. 32. 
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the purple and first of the family of Alexius ’,' is worth tran- 
scribing in full.? 


‘So the Emperor’ [after a final victory at Castoria over the Nor- 
mans] ‘returns a triumphant conqueror to the metropolis, . . . on 
Dec. 1 of the 7th indiction’ [i.e. December 1, 1083] ‘and found the 
Empress in labour in the apartment assigned of old to empresses in 
childbed; now the people of long ago had called it The Purple 
Chamber, whence the name of Born in the Purple has gone out 
into the inhabited world. And about dawn (it was a Saturday) she 
gives birth before them to a female child, like, so they said, in all 
things to its father, and I forsooth was that child. And I have heard 
my mother the Empress narrating on certain occasions that two 
days} before the arrival of the Emperor into the Palace . . . she was 
seized with birth-pangs, but making the sign of the cross over her 
body, she said : “Little child, await awhile the coming of thy father.” 
But her mother the protovestiary, as she told me, reproved her much 
and said with anger: “‘Dost thou know if he will come for a month 
yet? and how wilt thou hold out against such pains?” However, 
the command of the Empress obtained fulfilment, which even in the 
womb indicated very plainly my future loyalty to my parents. For 
after this, when I had advanced in age and arrived at reason, I was 
whole-heartedly at one and the same time mother-lover and father- 
lover. And as witnesses of this my disposition I have many persons, 
nay indeed all who know my affairs. But in addition to these there 
is the testimony of my many toils and pains on my parents’ behalf, 
and those perils into which I threw myself from love to them, not 
sparing my honour nor my money nor my life itself: for my love to 
them so consumed me that I often risked my very soul for them. 
But I will not speak of this yet. Let my story return again to the 
things that happened to me from my very birth. For all the wonted 
ceremonies about the newborn children of emperors were carried 
out with unusual expense, so it is said, acclamations of course, and 
gifts and honours bestowed on the leaders of the Senate and of the 
army, so that they all rejoiced and exulted and sang paeans more 
than was ever known before, and the blood relations of the Empress 
in particular did not know what to do for pleasure. And after a few 
days had past, my parents adorn me like themselves with a crown 
and an imperial diadem. Now Constantine, son of the previous 
Emperor Michael Ducas, of whom my story has often made mention, 
was still reigning conjointly with the Emperor my father, and in 
deeds of gift he wrote his name in red ink with his, and in processions 
followed him wearing a tiara and in acclamations was acclaimed 


t XV. 9, p. 490. Tete 2 VI. 8, p. 166. : 

3 mpo rpirns jucpas. The familiar Greek idiom; cf. ‘He rose again the third 
day’ of our Creed, when we nowadays should say ‘second’. ; 

4 Soagainin XV. 11, p. 496. In the heading of Alexius’ first poem to his son John 
the Emperor calls himself ¢uAoujrwp and his son ¢iomdrwp, B.£. XXII. p. 349. 
Anna says of her father (III. 7, p. 86), rocodrov Hv gurouytwp. Cf. also I. 8, p. 19. 
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second. So when I was to be acclaimed the leaders of the acclama- 
tions! when it was the time to cheer shouted out ‘‘Constantine and 
Anna” in the same breath. And this indeed was done for a con- 
siderable time, as I have often since heard my relations and parents 
tell. Perhaps indeed this was a presage of what was to befall me, 
both of good fortune and contrariwise of bad.’ 


Then follows the account of her sister Maria’s birth, and of her 
parents’ prayers for a son rewarded ‘in the eleventh indiction’, 
i.e. between September 1 1087 and August 31 1088, by the birth 
of John, an event over which the whole Empire rejoiced or 
pretended so todo. Anna has Schadenfreude in reflecting that the 
baby was ugly and the enthusiasm over him possibly insincere. 
But there is, we may repeat, no hint of any sense of injustice in 
her concluding words: ‘Wishing then to promote this baby to 
imperial eminence and to bequeath to him the empire of the 
Greeks as his inheritance, they? honour him in the Great Church 
of God with divine baptism and a crown. Such then was what 
happened to me born in the purple, from the very starting- 
place of my birth.’ : 

It is worth noting that Anna never expressly says that she was 
betrothed to Constantine, though her grief over his loss and her 
attitude towards his mother might seem toimply it. For definite 
information we must turn to Anna’s husband Nicephorus 
Bryennius, who says} that Alexius proved his constant care for 
Constantine by betrothing* to him 7p idiav Ovyarépa, as well as 
by giving him a share in the Empire with all its outward and 
visible signs, and thus zpopvynotevduevos att@ Ta oxAmtpa. But 
a ‘grievous disease’ ended the young man’s prospects as a 
sovereign, and finally ‘not long afterwards’ his life. We might 
assume that Constantine’s imperial honours lasted till 1092, 
when John’s reign as co-Emperor with his father began,5 but 
for two facts. First, Archbishop Theophylact in January rogo® 
reproaches Alexius for not having yet associated his son with 
him in the Empire, which he is less likely to have done if that 
exalted place was still occupied by his own former pupil Con- 
stantine. Secondly, Zonaras? tells us that Alexius deliberately 
deprived Constantine of sovereignty, and if we consider this to 

1 Cf. the ‘cheer leaders’ of American teams. 

2 j.e. the parents. 3 Hyle, Pref., p. 8. 

4 ‘The word ovvdrreww might mean merely an association in imperial honours, 
but betrothal seems more probable. Zonaras in telling the story uses the word 
prnoteia (XVIII. 22). 

5 Neap. Reg. archiv. mon. V, quoted by Chalandon, of. cit. p. 139, note 1. 

° P. G. 126, col. 301. The Anon. Syn. Chron. is clearly wrong in saying (p. 177) 


that Alexius made John co-Emperor ‘as soon as he was born’. 
7 Epit., XVIII. 21. 
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be the beginning of Anna’s mysterious woes ‘from without’, she 
herself dates the event for us as 1091, when she had not yet 
passed her eighth year." If we compare the two passages in 
which she mentions this fateful ‘eighth year’, it would appear 
that the end of her upbringing by the ex-Empress Maria coin- 
cided at that time with an outburst of enmity from the ‘ malice 
of men’. The whole story is perplexing. Malaterra? believes 
that Botaniates had Constantine castrated, but Chalandon;3 
dismisses this as ‘invraisemblable, puisqu’Alexis le fianca a sa 
fille’.4 It is, however, not impossible that Alexius at first con- 
templated only a betrothal (in order to appear in the eyes of the 
people as a supporter of Constantine’s hereditary rights) and not 
a téAevos yduos. Anna was a kinswoman of Constantine, whose 
grandfather, the Emperor Constantine Ducas, was brother to 
her mother’s grandfather John Ducas Caesar, and unless 
Alexius did later on hope and endeavour to overrule Church 
laws in her favour, this was probably one of the instances not 
unknown in medieval history where betrothal was arranged 
between persons who could never marry.’ Perhaps her ‘mis- 


' XIV. 7, p. 446, and cf. III. 1, p. 72. 

2 Hist. Sic. II1. 13 (S.S. Rer. Ital. V, p. 579). 

3 Op. cit., p. 63, note 1. 

4 Malaterra’s obviously untrue statements that Michael VII was deposed 
because his subjects dreaded his son’s marrying one of the formidable Norman 
race, and that Constantine was ‘usque ad exitum vitae exilio relegatus’ by Botani- 
ates, make one suspect that ‘turpiter eunuchizatus’ is equally unreliable. 

5 So Cinnamus tells us that Bela, son of the King of Hungary, was betrothed 
to the daughter of Manuel I (whose mother’s father Ladislaus was brother of 
Bela’s father Geisa), but vouov ovyyevetas éumddwv abt@ yeyovdtos, he married 
Manuel’s wife’s sister instead ; it seems hard to believe he had not known the ‘law’ 
all along (Hist. V. 5, p. 125, and VI, 11, p. 167). Anna and Constantine as second 
cousins once removed would have stood to one another in the seventh degree by 
civil computation, and in the fourth by canon law. Impediments to marriage 
went up to but did not necessarily include the seventh degree of relationship. 
The civil computation seemed terribly lax to Peter Damianus, who died in 1072, 
not long before Anna’s birth. He tells of his protest at Ravenna against the juris- 
consults who had said: ‘Septimam generationem canonica auctoritate praefixam 
ita debere intelligi, ut numeratis ex uno generis latere quattuor gradibus atque 
ex alio tribus’ (which was exactly the case of Anna and Constantine) ‘jure jam 
matrimonium posse contrahi’ (De parentelae gradibus, P. L. 145, col. 191). By good 
fortune we have a novel of Alexius himself on the subject, published as No. 40 in 
Zachariae von Lingenthal’s Jus Graeco-Romanum, Vol. III, p. 412, and commented 
on by the same learned writer in his Geschichte des gr.-rim. Rechts, p. 67. He 
points out that whereas two Patriarchs, John Xiphilinus and Eustratius Garidas, 
had declared a marriage within the seventh degree unlawful, Alexius issued this 
mpdotaypa . . . duopildpevor dxwhdrws ovvdnrecbat Geta kai dvepiav peta Beiov Kal 
dvepiov Kav éxrov Babuod ovyyéveray é& dyyxvoretas éxwot. The Patriarch Nicolas 
resisted this, and there seems to have been considerable divergence of practice. 
Leunclavius (Jus Gr.-Rom. I. 217, Frankfurt 1596) has among his Sententiae Synho- 
dales a decree of the Emperor Manuel I pronouncing invalidity once more and ex- 
communication in the case of marriage within the seventh degree. As Zachariae 
von Lingenthal gives the date of Alexius’ novel as 1092 or 1107, may we not believe 
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fortunes’ began when Constantine was deposed from his im- 
perial position and she simultaneously realized, from protests 
of Church and people, that her betrothal was a hollow form and 
that she would never be either Empress or Constantine’s wife." 

Constantine however remained loyal to Alexius, who 
according to Anna ‘loved him exceedingly like his own son’, 
and in the plot of Nicephorus Diogenes in February 1094, 
though his mother was implicated, the boy himself was appar- 
ently quite innocent.? But we cannot fail to notice that on this 
occasion Anna speaks of him as a landed proprietor able to 
entertain the Emperor and his suite at his country house, not 
as her own betrothed. In any case he probably died soon 
afterwards, before Anna in Zonaras’ words was wpaia ydpov. 
Certainly in 1097 we find Nicephorus Bryennius already spoken 
of as the yauBpds of the Emperor, and as Anna’s Caesar.3 

(VI) Returning to Anna’s mysterious sorrows, we next hear 
of them in the long passage in XIV. 7. After saying that she 
got the facts about her father’s life from eye-witnesses, and was, 
indeed, present herself ‘in most cases’, she goes on: 


‘For my life was not such as is so to speak stay-at-home, revolving 
under shade and luxury, but from my very swaddling-bands, I swear 
by my God and His Mother, pains and afflictions and continual 
misfortunes seized on me, some from without, others from at home. 
For what I was as to bodily state, I will not say, but let those speak 
and speak fully who were.about the women’s apartments. But the 
external things, and all that befell me before I had passed my eighth 


that Alexius issued this novel in 1092 to meet the situation of the betrothal between 
Anna and Constantine? She was then eight years old (her birthday being in 
December). Could controversy about her betrothal have been the true beginning 
of her ‘sea of troubles’? We may assume that popular sentiment went against 
Alexius’ decree, or it would not have been opposed by his chief ecclesiastical officer 
and repealed by his grandson. 

_The story of Gregory Gabras is a curious instance of the idea that a man and 
his wife were so much ‘one flesh’, that relationship by affinity was no less a bar 
to marriage than consanguinity. Gregory could not marry the daughter of Isaac 
Comnenus, because his stepmother, the second wife of his father Theodore Gabras, 
was a first cousin of Isaac’s wife. Anna says that ‘the Laws and the Canons’ for- 
bade such a union (VIII. 9, p. 240). When Bohemund marries one daughter of 
the French king, and secures another as a bride for his nephew Tancred, we may 
be sure that there is only one explanation, viz. that the Pope dared not refuse a 
dispensation to so powerful a prince (XII. 1, p. 346). 

* Zonaras says Constantine died ézi rf yvnore/a, which seems to imply that he 
kept his status of betrothed after he had lost that of co-sovereign. But the words 
might merely mean ‘having never been more than betrothed’, in which case his 
betrothal might have terminated with his imperial dignity, and before his death. 
All we know certainly from Zonaras is that when Anna was nubile her father 
married her to Niceph. Bryennius (Epit. XVIII. 22). 

2 TX. 5-end. Zonaras does not mention Constantine in narrating this con- 
spiracy. 

3 X. 9, p. 295. Du Cange in his note puts Anna’s birth three years too late. 
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year, and all the enemies that the malice of men caused to spring 
forth against me—this demands the Siren charm of Isocrates, 
Pindaric eloquence, the rolling periods of Polemon, Homer’s Cal- 
liope, Sappho’s lyre, or any power beyond these. For there is 
nothing in the way of ills, small or great, near or far, that did not 
press straightway upon me. And verily the surge prevailed mani- 
festly, and from then even till now, up to the time when I am 
writing this composition, the sea of misfortunes has been roaring 
against me, and one after another the waves overtake me.’ 


She then enumerates the sources of her history, and there fol- 
lows a difficult passage: 


‘But I have collected the most and best of these things now that 
the third after my father’ is wielding the sceptre, when all flattery 
and lying have deserted the grandfather himself, and all are flatter- 
ing the present throne, and towards the departed are showing no 
adulation, but are narrating the bare facts and stating them as they 
were. Now I, bitterly lamenting my misfortunes and at this point 
of time mourning for three sovereigns, my father the Emperor, my 
lady and mother and Empress, and (woe is me!) my consort the 
Caesar, keep myself mostly hidden? and devote myself to books and 
to God. And not even the most obscure of people will be allowed 
to visit me, not to speak of those from whom I could learn what 
they chanced to have heard from others, nor my father’s greatest 
intimates. For this is the thirtieth year (I swear it by the souls of 
the most blessed sovereigns), that I have not beheld nor seen nor 
consorted with any of my father’s attendants, and this because many 
have died, and many are kept away by fear. And in these absurd 
ways the rulers’ [doubtless the hated brother John] ‘sentenced me 
not to be seen, but rather to be hated by the many.’ 


The only written materials to which she describes herself as 
having access are ‘certain worthless and altogether trifling 
compositions’, which lacked literary skill, but tallied as to fact 
with her own memories of past conversations, and also with 
the recollections of the veterans now turned monks who had 
fought in the struggle that brought her father to the throne 
in 1081. Why she was allowed to converse with these, monks 
though they were, when other intercourse was forbidden her 
and when, as we believe, she was living in the precincts of a 
very strict nunnery, it is not easy to explain. At any rate, if we 
consider her seclusion to have been decreed by John in 1118, she 
was still writing her history in 1148. 


t j,e. in Greek idiom her nephew Manuel I, who succeeded his father John II 


in 1143, and reigned till 1180. bens , 
2 éyywwdlw. Probably used idiomatically for life in a cloister. See pp. 49, 291 


note 3, 324 note 5, below. 
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(VII) In XV. 3, p. 468, we have once more the statement 
that Anna brought trouble on herself by her devotion to her 
father. Truth itself, she says, compels her to praise him, and 
she goes on: ‘Let my history be devoted to the substance (fvaet) 
of truth. For in other respects I showed my loyalty for my 
father, and also by this’ (i.e. my truthful tale) ‘I sharpened the 
spears and whetted the swords of enemies against myself, as all 
know who have not been ignorant of my affairs.’ 

(VIII) A most characteristic outburst ends the fifth chapter 
of this same Book XV. Mention of her brave and talented 
young brother Andronicus moves her to lament his early death. 
This in turn makes her question whether sufferers with ‘such 
sensitiveness to ill’ as hers would not be happier transformed 
into stones or birds or trees as in mythological tales. ‘For if this 
were so, easily might the evils that have befallen me have made 
me a stone.’ 

(IX) Last but not least, we have the final chapter of the whole 
work, where Anna is almost as much occupied with her own 
afflictions as with those of her father. As-a loving daughter she 
is reluctant to recapitulate the many things that devoured her 
heart, notably his death. Even the remembrance of his modesty 
which made him shrink from having his biography written 
moves her to ‘lamentations and wailings’, but being ¢iAomdtwp 
Te dua Kal dirouytwp e€ adrdv onmapydvwv, she braces herself 
to tell the sad tale. As the Emperor’s illness gets more and more 
hopeless the family are subjected to ‘turmoil and surge’, to 
“fear and peril’. Irene weeps floods of tears even while acting 
as nurse, and the Emperor actually chides her for letting the 
‘sea of grief? overwhelm her. By so doing however he only 
‘tears open even more the wound of misfortune’ for them all. 
Anna goes on: ‘But I was beside myself and I swear by all- 
knowing God to my present friends and to the men who shall 
hereafter light upon this history, that I was no better than mad- 
men, but was wholly given up to my suffering.’ In spite of this 
she ministers not only to her father but to her mother, who longs 
to die too. “The pains of death then encircled us. And then I per- 
ceived I was out of my mind, for I raved and did not know what 
I should become or whither I should turn, seeing the Empress 
plunged into the sea of troubles and the Emperor dying’. 
Later on Irene says, ‘ “Let us begin the dirge.”’ So I wailed 
with her despising all things, and I grieved with her.’ The text 
is here defective, but we can make out that women in the plural, 
perhaps her mother and sisters, ‘tore their clothes lamenting 
dismally’, and that the Empress threw herself on the ground 
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and smote her head with her hands. When the last moment had 
come, Anna says, ‘I turned my head, feeling withered and cold, 
bending my head to the ground without speaking; then I put 
my two hands over my eyes and walking back I wailed.’ This 
produced a ‘great and bitter cry’ from the Empress, and sorrow 
in ‘the whole world’ among all those who were not too much 
‘overpowered with grief’ to show it outwardly. As for herself her 
‘sun set’ when her father died, and she can hardly yet believe 
that those terrible events were not a dream, for if real how had 
she survived them? This brings her back to her old theme, 
See if there be any sorrow like unto my sorrow, and the history 
ends in a paroxysm of grief. If Alexius was her sun, Irene was 
her moon, and she survived both, only to see 76 xopudaidrarov 
T@v kax@v in her husband’s death. No form of sorrow had been 
spared her, reserved as she was ‘for such encirclings of ills’. 
Despair came over her and she longed vainly to die or be turned 
like Niobe into stone. Yet this was not all, and here we scent 
an allusion to Alexius’ ‘successor on the throne’ who, as she tells 
us shortly before, had left his father’s dying bed and ‘pressed 
into the Great Palace’. It is nearly certainly to him that his 
sister attributes ‘the intolerable ills stirred up in the Palace 
by men’ against her, and though she deprecates bitterness (7) 
méov eumKpawoiuela), it is with a vivid sense of her vitriolic 
resentment against someone or something that we lay her 
pages down. 

What then were these terrible woes? What did the malice of 
enemies do to her? What does she mean by all these toils and 
perils and whetted swords? We can sympathize with her over 
the loss of parents and husband," but not with the exaggerated 
frenzy into which it throws her; we can pity her for her life 
in enforced retirement, but when between the lines we read 
her implacable hatred, we feel that in John’s place we should 
have insisted on the same. Furthermore, even if we take with 
a grain of salt Nicetas’ well-known story of her brother’s great 
magnanimity to her after her attempted rebellion,” we know 
from the Typikon of her mother’s convent} that the widowed 
Empress and her daughter and granddaughter were allowed to 
live in dignity and ease, administering with well-nigh auto- 
cratic power the institution Irene had founded. What then was 
the carking sorrow that for nearly threescore years, from her 
eighth year to her sixty-fifth, ‘engulfed’ Anna Comnena? After 
eight centuries we cannot tell; we talk a different language 


t Also of children. See the Prologue to her. Will, lines 64 sqq. 
2 Fohn C. 3, p. 8. 3 P.G. 127, cols. 985-1120. 
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literally and figuratively, and we cannot gauge the depth of 
feeling beneath her hysterical bombast. One thing is, however, 
self-evident; if, as experience teaches, great sorrows are dumb 
(Job being the notable exception that proves the rule), then 
Anna’s were emphatically not great except in her own self- 
centred, self-satisfied mind. 


4. COURT LIFE 


| Ss Byzantine Court of the eleventh century, of which 
Scott’s picture in Count Robert of Paris is not wholly a carica- 
ture, strikes the reader at the outset by its strange mixture of 
Pomp and Informality, of Etiquette and what we can only call 
Casualness. Not only can the eunuch ‘attendant on the im- 
perial bedchamber’ walk in even when the sovereigns are 
asleep ;! access to the august tent is equally open to suspects 
coming to defend themselves or to their kin, and lampoons may 
be flung in unperceived.? Beggars approach without hindrance 
to the Empress’s door,3 and as no guards are set at night or portals 
shut Alexius’ murder by Nicephorus Diogenes is only prevented 
by the presence of a maid-servant fanning away the mos- 
quitoes.4 ‘Frequently’, we are told, ‘men carried swords under 
their garments’ when approaching the sovereign.5 

Even military etiquette allows of laxity. Officers not only 
make pungent jests or criticisms to the Emperor’s face;° they 
play what we must describe as practical jokes. Thus Canta- 
cuzenus sends a grotesque pygmy Scythian to lead in before 
Alexius a gigantic Norman captive, up to whose thigh he barely 
reached, and ‘straightway great laughter arose from all’. 
Similarly Alexius plays a trick on his brother-in-law, hoping 
to arouse ‘sweet laughter mixed with fear’, by dressing up his 
own soldiers in the clothes of Scythian captives. The Emperor 
pays visits to the houses of subjects, plays polo and chess with 


1 XIII. 1, p. 378; XIV. 5, p. 438; XV. 2, p. 462. 

2 VIII. 8; XTI. 1. ao ee 3 XII. 3, p. 354. 

4 IX. 5, p. 254. Later on Nicephorus tries to kill him coming from the bath 
(IX. 5, p. 255). Cf. the schemes of other conspirators in XII. 6, p: 3613; XIII. 1, 
Pp- 3773 all based on the certainty of easy approach. 

5 IX. 9, p. 262. 

6 VII. 2, p. 191; IX. 5, p. 254. 

7 XIII. 6, pp. 394, 395. We may note in the Norman army that Robert 
Guiscard threatens to ‘flog’ one of his picked soldiers, and the man answers him 
with considerable insolence (IV. 8, p. 121). 


8 Vill. 2, p. 224, 9 IX. 5, p. 2553 X. 4, p. 280. 
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his intimates," and invites to a seat at his own table any one 
whom he specially wishes to honour, though for a subject to 
presume on kindness or to treat his Emperor as dpoSiatos is 
felt to be preposterous. Even on his marches he would summon 
the ailing and aged among his camp-followers to partake of a 
‘divine banquet’ with him.3 Finally it gives a curiously 
democratic and modern touch to the narrative of Alexius’ 
last illness when we read of the Empress sitting up all night on 
the sick man’s bed and holding him up to breathe, or again of 
the attendants lifting his bed on poles and carrying it about in 
shifts.4 

Yet Anna never ceases from impressing on us, in season and 
out of season, how great her father’s dignity both official and 
personal really was.5 Not only does he exhaust his ingenuity in 
inventing for all his supporters high-sounding titles; she dwells 
with gusto on his clothes, his jewels, and the magnificence of 
the gilded throne which accompanies him even on campaigns.°® 
The ‘purple’, whether of robe or buskin, figures too often as the 
symbol of sovereignty’ to need a series of quotations: we will 
only refer to one passage where Alexius, overwhelmed by 
remorse over the sack of Constantinople, scorns even his newly 
gained ‘purple robe and gemmed diadem and golden pearl- 
decked attire’. Isaac Comnenus the Sebastocrator, when co- 
Regent with Anna Dalassena in Alexius’ absence, is markedly 


1 IX. 7, p. 259; XII. 6, p. 360; XIV. 4, p. 434. Similarly John Comnenus in 
private life did not shun koppela cepvy even with laughter involved (Nic. Ac. 
John C. 12, p. 32). ‘ 

2 II. 1, p. 43, 3, P- 47; X. 9, p. 298; XV. 7, p. 482, and 8, p. 487. So the Persian 
chief receives the captured Romanus Diogenes as a guest at his board (Nic. Bry. 
I. 19, p. 32). Cf. the honours of sharing in his xaé6pa Kai tpdzela accorded by 
John II to his brother Isaac (Nic. Ac. John C. 3, p. 7). 

3 XV.°8, p. 488. 


4X Verl Ts p= 400- . ; : 
s She is specially outraged at the impious levity which makes the Turks travesty 


the Emperor and his gout and his doctors with ribald mockery upon the stage 
(XV. 1, p. 461). 


6 IX. 9, p. 263. ; 
7 Anna’s bombastic way of describing an accession to the throne is that ‘ Fortune 


gives to a man the imperial crown and makes his boots purple’ (III. 1, p. 71). 

8 III. 5, p. 81. Even an imperial tent is épv@poBadyjs (XIII. 1, p. 376), as well 
as the largest ever seen (XI. 3, p. 316). Pearls are mentioned again as fastening 
the imperial garment of Botaniates at the wrist (II. 12, p. 68). But we never hear 
in Anna’s book of a pearl with a name, like the ‘Orphan’ captured at Manzikert 
from Romanus Diogenes (Nic. Bry. I. 17, p. 31), and when a treasure is hidden 
in a thicket, it is not a specially large and brilliant jewel (as in Nic. Bry. I. 24, 
Pp. 37), but 76 duddopov of the Mother of God (VII. 3, pp. 196, 198). In his first 
poem to John, Alexius alludes to the pearls and other jewels on the imperial 
diadem (Mous. Alex. I. 140). Bryennius speaks of ‘purple boots adorned with 
pearls and jewels (IV. 16, p. 97), and Attaliates of imperial garments heavy with 


stones and pearls (p. 320). 
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called an ‘ dndpdupos Baodeds ’, though even minor royalties 
often wore purple in some form.? The imperial diadem is de- 
scribed as follows: ‘Like a well-rounded half-globe it confines 
the head, adorned everywhere with pearls and precious stones, 
some set in and some hung on, for on each side of the temples 
strings are suspended with pearls and stones to touch the 
cheeks. And this is a special feature of the apparel of the 
Emperor. The crowns of the Sebastocrator and Caesar’ (the 
second and third in the Empire) ‘have pearls and stones without 
the globular top’.3 Three times Anna tells us that her father 
(asmall man) doBepds mpodxdOy704; indeed, on all occasions where 
he wishes to make an impression on foes or doubtful friends this 
sitting on his throne is specially mentioned.’ His own daughters 
are in awe of this man, in spite of his edpdavrov quality®; even to 
save a doomed man’s life they dare not disturb him at his public 
prayers in church, but stand ‘timidly outside the doors’ till they 
can attract the Empress’s notice and get her to intercede.” For 
the rest, we get from the Alexias a picture of a happy if rather 
‘precious’ family life in the Byzantine palace. Irene reads the 


EV ales) pa toOe 

2 Beside Alexius’ death-bed his womenkind tear their purple raiment and his 
wife throws off her diudédyya and KaAvmzpa (veil), and ra KoxxoBadqy wediAa, assuming 
instead the black shoes and ‘plain dark veil’ of mourning (XV. 11, pp. 504, 505). 
Bryennius (Pref., p. 8) lays the greatest stress on the outward honours that 
Alexius gave young Constantine Ducas, and Anna considers (III. 4) that the 
restoration of the boy’s epuv0pa taodjuara, long replaced for him by shameful 
and ridiculous parti-coloured ones, was an act of wonderful generosity to him and 
kindness to his mother. The sons of Romanus Diogenes (IX. 6) were cruelly 
stripped of this outward mark of royalty by their half-brother Michael VII, but 
for all his affection towards them Alexius does not seem to have given it back. 

3 III. 4, p. 78. This was clearly the rawia promised to Nicephorus Melissenos 
together with the rank of Caesar in II. 8, p. 60. Anna describes herself as wearing 
when a baby a oré¢os Kal BaowWixov daSnua, while the co-Emperor, her betrothed 
Constantine Ducas, has a tidépa (III. 4, p. 80; VI. 8, p. 167). Her baby brother 
John also has a orédos (VI. 8, p. 168). These three words, rawia, orédos, and ridpa, 
probably all express the same idea, a crown inferior to the special BaowAccdv diadnpa 
properly so-called of III. 4, p. 78. oréén were worn by the sons of the Emperor 
Romanus Diogenes during their father’s reign (IX. 6, p. 256). A globular crown 
like the Emperor’s is given to Herod in one of the mosaics of St. Mark’s at Venice. 

4 VI. 2, p. 154; IX. 9, p. 263; XIV. 3, p. 432. 

5 X. g, p. 295 (bis), 10, p. 301, 11, p. 304; XI. 3, p. 316; XIII. 6, p. 395; 
XIV. 4, pp. 435-7; XV. 9, p. 491. We may note that a throne is so important an 
object as to bear seven different names, mepuw77}, KAlvn, oxiumous, Opdvos, KabéSpa, 
OBxos, Biya. 

6 III. 1, p. 71. But cf. III. 3, p. 76, Anna predicates this also of Irene (XII. 3, 
P: 354) and even of Robert Guiscard (VI. 7, p. 165). Thuc. (Hist. VI. 57) describes 
the tyrant Hippias as 7@ow evrpdcodos, and Nic. Acom. says that John II was never 
dvompoartos ( Fohn C. 12, p. 32): Zonaras has scant admiration for Alexius as aruler, 
but admits that he was edzpdéacros and consorted with those round him not coBapaés 
adn’ ex Tob tcov oxeddy (Epit. XVIII. 29). Ord. Vit. (Pt. III, lib. 7, ch. 4) says he 


was ‘amabilis omnibus’, and especially ‘affabilis militibus’ (P. L. 188, col. 519). 
7 XII. 6, p. 363. 
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Fathers at meals, with her awestruck daughter looking on,! and 
astrology and geometry both seem to have been court topics of 
conversation.” As a lighter touch we may note that she speaks 
of having stayed with her father in Philippopolis ‘on some 
matter of business’, and of having wandered round looking at 
its old buildings.3 Certainly she heard and enjoyed hearing 
her male kinsfolk talk to one another, and the women’s 
apartment was shut off by a curtain only.’ Of harem-like 
seclusion there is no trace, least of all perhaps in the long last 
chapter that describes Alexius’ dying illness. Irene and her 
daughters do the nursing; the Empress gives orders to the 
servants, and Anna acts as ‘umpire’ between the disagreeing 
doctors. Seclusion is a new and unaccustomed hardship laid 
upon our authoress after her father’s death by the unkindness 
of her mysterious enemies. She says éyywvidlw ra mod\Ad Kal 
BiBrlors_ Kat Oe@ mpocavdcea,’ and from this and Irene’s 
Typikon we infer that she spent her retirement in a convent. 
Her description of herself at sixty-five or thereabouts as ‘idly 
moving a pen at the time of lighting the lamps’, and ‘slightly 
nodding over the writing’ is not without pathos.7 

Of the unique grandeur of the Basileus to all Byzantine minds 
we shall speak later; in no sense was he like ordinary men. 
Here we are only concerned with outward court ritual. We 
hear of greetings usual from and to emperors*® and honours cus- 
tomary for empresses,? and the very words breathe the Pomp of 
Circumstance. The old etymological meaning of the word 
mopar is not wholly lost in this book. When Alexius slips unper- 
ceived into his capital, so as to escape a triumphal entry, the 
Aaprrpa etournpia and BaowdsK7) opm which he avoids obviously 
comprised a procession.” An even plainer case is where Anna 
illustrates the fickleness of the mob by saying that one day they 
honour a man and ‘furnish him with an escort’ (zpoméuzrovov) 
and the néxt they cry out for his death." 

But a procession is after all only one small concomitant of 
royalty, and Pomp is usually a figure of speech in Greek as in 
English. The extravagantly elaborate ritual and outward dis- 
play over which visitors to the Byzantine court of earlier 

1 V. 9, p. 147. 2 VI. 7, p. 164; IX. 10, p. 266. 

3 XIV. 8, p. 450. 4 XIV. 7, p. 447, and elsewhere. 


5 XV. 8, p. 488. 

6 XIV. 7, p. 447. See p. 43, note 2 above, and Ch. 44 below. 

? XIII. 6, p. 393. 

8 XIII. 10, p. 403; XV. 6, p. 478. 

9 IX. 6, p. 256. ‘ 17, p. 482. 

1 IX. 9g, p. 264. We may compare the insulting procession given to the con- 
victed conspirators in XII. 6, when the escort (%} mou) sings songs of mockery. 
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days wax eloquent, and which are enshrined in the Book of Cere- 
monies by Constantine VII, play very little part in Anna’s story. 
Such etiquette as she mentions is what would appeal to any one 
as seemly, i.e. not to come armed into the bathing apartments 
of a country house, not to sit on equal terms with a sovereign,” 
not to brawl in the presence of royalty.3 Slaves and vassals and 
conquered enemies prostrate themselves,* the word mpooxtvyjais 
being applied, like our ‘reverence’, to respect paid either to God 
or man.’ If the rude turbulence of the Crusaders shocked Anna 
it would be no less distasteful to courtiers now-a-days.° 

Quite the most interesting glimpse into twelfth-century eti- 
quette in the Alexias is afforded by the demands of Bohemund 
to the imperial envoys and their replies.?_ If we are inclined to 
smile at the absurdity of such importance attached to trifles, 
we need only remember Swift’s satires and certain points of 
modern diplomatic ‘protocole’ in order to realize that ‘plus ¢a 
change, plus c’est la méme chose’. The passage is worth trans- 
lating in full. When the envoys try to-start with reproaches for 
his broken faith, Bohemund bursts out with pardonable irrita- 
tion: ‘Enough of words like this, but if anything else is an- 
nounced to me by the Emperor, that will I hear.’ The imperial 
agents then make various promises of safe-conduct and of 
money, and Bohemund rejoins: 


‘Now I know in truth that men have been sent by the Emperor, 
competent to speak sense and to listen to it. I therefore demand 
to receive full assurance from you that I shall not be received by the 
Emperor without honour, but that the nearest of his blood shall 
come forth six stadia to meet me, and that when I have come to 
the imperial tent, as soon as I enter the doors he shall himself get 
up from the imperial seat and receive me with honour. Also that 
there shall be made to me no reference whatever to the previous 
contracts, and that I shall not be in any sense put on trial, but that 
as a free man with perfect immunity I may speak out my desires as 
much as I wish. Furthermore that the Emperor shall take hold of 
my hand and place me at the head of his couch, and that when 


1 IX. 5, p. 255. 

2 X. 10, pp. 300, 301. Cf. XIV. 6, p. 443, where Irene lets a wounded man sit. 

3 XI. 3, p. 317; VIII. 8, p. 239. 

4 XII. 9, p. 372; XV. 6, p. 478. 

5 II. 5, pp. 51, 52, and 12, p. 66; V.5, p. 139; XI. 2, p. 316; XIII. 9, p. 401 (bis.) ; 
XV. 2, p. 463, 6, p. 478, and elsewhere. Soin John C. 3, p. 7 Nicetas Acom. uses the 
word when the imperial kinsmen get off their horses to salute the Grand Domestic 
Axuch, The idea conveyed must have greatly changed since the days of the New 
Testament, for in Rev. xix. 10 and xxii. 8, it is said that zpooxtynois is only 
feet towards God; see p. 316 below, but cf. Bouquet, The Real Presence (1928), 
PP. 758. 


6 XIV. 4. 7 XTII>s. 
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I have entered with two soldiers in coats of arms I shall in no wise 
bend my knee or my neck in reverence to the Emperor.’ 


On these vital points the envoys feel bound to offer a compro- 
mise, which Bohemund after some resistance accepts, ‘making 
a virtue of necessity’. The Emperor will allow him to bring in 
two soldiers to the august presence and will take him by the 
hand to station him ‘at the upper end of the imperial couch’. 
But instead of Alexius’ near relations going six stadia to meet 
him, Bohemund must be content with more distant relations 
and ‘a sufficient distance’, while as for the Emperor’s getting up 
from his seat it is quite out of the question, a zepirri airnas, 
and homage must without fail be shown in the bended knee or 
neck. The matter had clearly tremendous issues, and the 
psychology lying behind it, which could easily be paralleled even 
in our own day, ought not to excite our derision. 

The actual meeting between the two enemies is thus por- 
trayed: ‘So when Bohemund went in, the Emperor extended 
his hand and grasped his, and after giving the greeting usual 
with emperors’ (we could wish this were more explicitly de- 
scribed) ‘he stationed him near the imperial throne.’ What 
happened about the obeisance we do not know." 


8. FEELING ABOUT ARISTOCRACY 


FEW words must now be said about the characteristic of 
aristocratic pride as displayed by Anna. In the first place 

we should remind ourselves that daughters of reigning sovereigns 
as writers are rare in all ages. If we laugh at Anna for conceit 
and pretentiousness is it not fair to ask ourselves: ‘Where except 
in the famous House of Valois can we find her like?’? Con- 
sidering her as a woman, and a woman of noble birth, we at 
once come up against the quality of feminine and aristocratic 
aidws which she like all princesses of her day would assume as 
a virtue if she had it not. She cannot relate unpleasant details 
or scandal fit only for the vulgar.3 It would sully her tongue to 
t XIII. 10, p. 403. The expression 7 ovv7iOns tots BaoAedor mpocaydpevars is like 
in form to the ovv7Ons rots BaotAedou mpookivnas of XV. 6, p. 478, where the 
satraps descend from their horses to salute Alexius, but we perceive that in the 
first case it is the Emperor who makes the greeting, in the second the Turks do 


homage to him. We might say that the two rots BacwAedar correspond respectively 
to a subjective and an objective genitive. Nicephorus Bryennius has this subjective 
use in Hyle, IV. 2, p. 88 rv ovv7bn mpecBeidor mpoonyopiar. 

2 Even La Grande Mademoiselle de Montpensier was only a king’s niece. 

3 I. 13, p. 31; III. 1, p. 72, and 2, p. 74; XV. 9, p. 490. This marked 
characteristic of hers sufficiently disproves the absurd story of her coarse abusive- 
ness to her husband (Nic. Acom., John C. 3, p. 8). 
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expose the Bogomile heresy in full Even barbarous Latin 
names or astrological terms are abhorrent to her and ‘defile 
the grandeur’ of her history or ‘obscure’ its ‘substance’ .” 

This aristocratic sentiment is ingrained in her. The moment 
a new character appears on her scene the one point that seems 
to preoccupy her is his birth and social position. Hostages, 
rebels, courtiers, even enemies—again and again with weari- 
some iteration she impresses on us that they were ‘of the noblest 
families’, ‘notables both by birth and rank’, peyvoraves, dprorou 
and so on ad infinitum. One is an dyjp yevvddas, another éx 
yévous Aapmpod, others edyeveis or yevvator, the latter word 
being significantly used by Anna both for ‘well-born’ and for 
‘courageous’. The mother of Irene Ducas is ‘of the first rank 
among the Bulgarians’,3 and Irene herself at a crisis behaves in 
a manner ‘not unworthy of her nobility’.4 Botaniates chooses 
Maria for his wife not only as an ex-Empress but as a high-born 
Alan.’ Courage and military achievements naturally belong to 
the upper classes, and the above-mentioned quality ro yevvatov 
shines out of their very countenance.® Heretics are most dan- 
gerous when they lead astray ‘a not ignoble band’,? or when 
their teaching sinks deep ‘even into the greatest houses’.’ God- 
frey de Bouillon and Hugh of France are justly proud of their 
birth;? Bohemund’s low origin leads him to reckless and base 
deeds ;° Alexius has a right to feel cheated when the well-born 
Aspietes proves a coward." The better bred a conspirator is, 
and the greater his ‘splendour of birth’, the more dangerous he 
is and yet the more is he entitled to clemency and consideration.” 
The common herd (and especially, as we shall see later, the 
class of slaves) is in Anna’s opinion fickle and treacherous and 
overbearing, swayed by externals" and superstitions ;5 they are 
cannon-fodder’® and deserve Polybius’ contemptuous phrase, 

TEXCV 105) 4.00; 

? VI. 7, p. 165; 14, p. 182; X. 8, p. 289; XIII. 6, p. 393. 

3 II. 6, p. 55. 

4 XV. 2, p. 463; cf. IIT. 3, p. 76. Nicephorus Bryennius speaks of himself as 6 
TATPLKLOS .« . ., WELPAKLOV Mv Aupoeldes Kal yervatov, Hyle, III. 9, p. 75- 

5 III. 2, p. 73. 6 IX. 6, p. 256. 


’ res ; , p. 269. The same affected expression od« dyewijs is used by Cinnamus, 
mOmD AGE 


8 XV. 9, p. 490. 

9 X. 5, p. 285, and 7, p. 288. 

10 X. 5, p. 285, and 11, pp. 301, 303. TDG oy 

2 XII. 5 and 6. Insubordination in ‘those of higher rank’ is only punished with 
virtual exile, in XI. 9, p. 334; cf. XI. 7, p. 328. The same idea of the treatment 
ue n pare is una Nic. Bry. I. 1, p. 16. 

3 - 2, p. 0, 3, p. 75 - 4, p. av ene F 3 3 . - 

alley Ga ok pailite p. as ee PE ee eae 


5 VI. 7, pp. 164, 165. © VII, 3, p. 197. 
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oupgerwdns dxAos, ‘crowd composed of sweepings’.: The thought 
of their parents’ noble birth is to make the young Archontopules 
brave.? Judged from her sentiments on this subject, Anna might 
have been a Spartan of ancient days, with the bulk of her 
father’s subjects for Helots. 

Of course we must never forget that in her day most of the 
hard work of the world was done by slaves,3 and often castrated 


1 X. 9, p. 294; Polyb. IV. 75.5; cf. the e8dxet rots ddpucr avpdaéw of Nic. 
Acom. Is. Ang. 3, p. 359. 

2 VII. 7, p. 204. 

3 In view of the statements of P. Boissonnade, in his Le travail dans I’ Europe 
chrétienne au moyen dge (Paris, 1921), it may be well to dwell on this point. Boisson- 
nade first says what no one would deny, that by the fourth century a.p., in conse- 
quence of Stoic and Christian ideas and of economic necessity, ‘l’esclavage avait 
disparu presque entiérement, au profit de l’artisanat libre dans les villes et du 
colonat dans les campagnes’ (p. 4), and that its recrudescence during the next 
three centuries was due to the barbarian invasions (p. 27). But when he says that 
by the tenth century ‘l’établissement du servage’ (in the country) ‘fut compensé 
par la disparition de l’esclavage’ (p. 55), and twice over claims as the proudest 
boast of the Eastern Empire that it abolished slavery (pp. 76 and 413) he surely 
is going against facts. In rural districts Baynes bids us ‘distinguish between the free 
village and the servile village’, though the peasants in both were equally ‘chained 
to the land’; he gives no clear dates, but his remarks apparently apply at least to 
the tenth century and probably to the eleventh and twelfth as well (op. cit., p. 108). 
Even in the country, then, ‘servage’ might cover an actual ‘esclavage’. But in 
domestic service, especially in the houses of the great from the Emperor down- 
wards, it is impossible to doubt that slavery continued till the days of Manuel I 
(1143-80). Anna speaks of slaves as she does of houses, a common object of every- 
day life. Slaves captured in war, barbarian slaves, bought slaves, fellow-slaves, 
the slavish mind, occur throughout her pages. To treat people as bought slaves 
is almost a proverb (XI. 5, p. 321; XIV. 1. p. 421; so in Cinnamus, VI. 8, p. 161). 
Chalandon, op. cit., p. 16, quotes from Wassiliewsky a story of Basil II, how on 
returning from a campaign he stopped at the house of a great noble ‘qui disposait 
de 3000 esclaves armés’, and how from motives of caution he thought best to carry 
off so formidable a subject into captivity in the metropolis. Nic. Bry. (II. 26, p. 63) 
says that a certain Maurice had mAoorov mAciotov Kat SovAwy 7AjGos, who were also 
useful in war. So in Alex. XIII. 7, p. 395, the households of the Emperor’s sons and 
son-in-law guard the passes, ‘being all eager for battle’ (cf. also VII. 7, p. 205). In 
his second volume, on John and Manuel, Chalandon goes further into the question. 
On p. 612 he refers to Cinnamus, who in VI. 8, p. 160, says that poverty had driven 
many free mep pucbod tiv eAevOepiay dmoddo0a, a statement confirmed by a novel 
of Alexius I (Zachariae v. Lingenthal, Jus Gr.-Rom. Vol. III, pp. 401-7, Nov. 354 
and s), and that Manuel I passed an edict restoring them to their former state. 
Eustathius of Thessalonica tells us that the same Manuel bought up for the State 
enemy prisoners, yp7juacr Snpociows Avduevor, and established them on the land in 
return for military service (Funeral Oration on Manuel, ch. 18; P.G. 135, col. 984). 
The Archbishop himself left instructions for all his slaves to be freed after his 
death; in explanation he says: “Eori yap 7 dovdcia Onrela tus does Te Kai Trodv~ 
xpévios. The origin of 76 rod SovAevew Kaxdv is the avarice of men, for God made 
us all equal and brothers: duce: éAevOepov EGov dras avOpwros. He will keep his 
slaves during his lifetime, because he is as kind to them as their own parents 
(P. G. 136, cols. 1289-90). A sentiment adverse to slavery had indeed begun two 
generations before. In his above-mentioned Novel 35 Alexius I, though agreeing 
that ‘among men varying fortune admits of masters and slaves’ (Seomoretav Kat 
SovAefav) and that such things must be, yet is insistent on the idea that all men, 
of all ranks, are equally Christians and equally the slaves of Christ. Slaves are 
entitled to have God’s blessing on their marriage, for we all hope for one salva- 
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slaves. The whole class was despised and yet feared, and in spite 
of its menial position had great power. The career of one 
Byzantine courtier George Monomachatus is entirely changed 
by his fear of two ‘barbarian slaves, Scythians, of the Emperor’ 
Botaniates,! and, what is far more important for our subject, 
these same two LOAaPoyevets by their hatred and hostility give 
the Comneni brothers a plausible excuse for revolt.2 They are 
mapaduvacrevovres,3 and Anna states as an accepted fact not only 
that they had power to blind enemies‘ but that one of them 
ventured to covet the throne.5 This Borilus tried to defend 
Constantinople by arms against the Comneni, in defiance of his 
master’s orders,° and when the latter fell from power he was 
the first to insult him.” Besides these two all-powerful slaves of 
Botaniates we hear in the course of Anna’s history of many 
other slaves (usually foreign-born) and also of eunuchs, a fact 
which need not surprise us when we read in Bury the long list of 
d£iar dua BpaBeiwy and a€iar dia Adyou reserved for eunuchs in the 
Byzantine Court.’ The Great Primicerius Taticius, a ovvrpodos 
of Alexius,? was ‘not in a free state of birth, for his father had 
after a foray fallen to the lot of John Comnenus’, and he can be 
taunted by Bohemund as the oixérys of Alexius.” A half-breed 
Turco-Armenian slave tries to assassinate Alexius in the palace 


tion, and neither of the two great Sacraments knows SovAwy kal deomoradv diadopav, 
loc. cit. pp. 403, 406. In practice this must have softened the hardship of the 
institution, but it is clear that in Anna’s day slaves existed and even abounded. 
N. A. Constantinescu in his paper read before the Congress of Byzantinology at 
Bukharest (Acad. Roum. Bull., Tome XI, p. 100 note 5) says that they were to be 
found at Constantinople as late as the fourteenth century, though he considers 
that already by the eleventh century all serfdom had disappeared in the country, 
where ‘la population domaniale’ appears to have been ‘parfaitement libre’. He 
quotes Constantine Porphyrogenitus to prove that even in his day there was ‘pas 
une condition sociale intermédiaire entre la liberté et l’esclavage’, and says that 
the great landowners all worked their property by means of slaves, paid labourers, 
and free tenants. According to this critic ‘l’attache a Ia glébe’ was never re- 
established, but slaves continued to be sold ‘sans le domaine’, however much 
theoretical pity the Emperors had for the servile state; the disappearance of 
serfdom was due to a change in the fiscal system, but ‘nous ne savons pas a 
qui l’attribuer ’. 

The practice of transporting prisoners of war to found colonies far away from 
their homes is mentioned by Anna (XIV. 8, p. 451) in the case of John Tzimisces 
e£avdpamodvadpuevos the Manichaeans settled them at Philippopolis. Nic. Acom. 
(John C. 4, p. 11) says that after a victory this method was adopted with some of 
the prisoners of war; others were enrolled in the Greek army, but the greater 
part ‘captured by the soldiery’ were sold. 


t I. 16, p. 38. 2 II. 1-4. 

3 II. 2, p. 47. #1..7, perzpcf lL Gop. 165 11.4, pod: 
5 II. 4, p. 49. 6 II. 1a, p. 68; cf. II. 11, p. 66. 

DANE 13S jap aye, 


8 Imperial Administrative System in the Ninth Century (Brit. Acad. Suppl. Papers, 
Igti, ch. D). 


9 Nic. Bry. IV. 20, p. gg. 10 TV. 4, p. 109; XI. 9, p. 333. 
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riding-school ;t a ‘savage Scythian slave’ is deputed by the 
Aaron brothers to kill the Emperor with a sword,? and his 
designs are frustrated by his fellow-slave and by an imperial 
Oepdrrwv, the eunuch who waits on Alexius’ table as he did on 
his father’s.3 Such eunuchs had great power. Words spoken by 
one to the ex-Empress Eudocia, words which unfortunately for 
us Anna leaves to ‘newsmongers’ to utter, were potent enough 
to stop a marriage with the new Emperor Botaniates, either for 
herself or for her daughter. The Patriarch Eustratius Garidas 
belongs to this class,’ though castration (unless by a military 
conqueror or by a doctor for health reasons), had been made by 
the first Canon of the Council of Nicaea a bar to clerical office.® 
Another eunuch, ‘one of the Empress’s attendants’ becomes the 
mraldaywyds of a young hostage at Court,? and may possibly be 
the doctor Michael mentioned in Alexius’ last illness. Yet 
another, Leo Nicerites, holds important military commands,? 
and another, Eustathius Cyminianus, is Drungary of the Fleet 
and is commissioned to guard the capital.” The ‘officials em- 
ployed about the women’s apartments’ in the Palace play an 
important part in the rebellion of Alexius, and can even per- 
suade the Empress Maria to adopt him." Basil Psyllus the 
eunuch is one of the Emperor’s immediate attendants, and has 
free access to the sleeping-tent of the sovereigns ;‘? another of the 
same class, also a Basil, is ambassador from Richard of Salerno 
to Alexius and has the rank of Nobilissimus. The identifica- 
tion of slaves with their master’s family is shown by the fact 
that they took their names." 

The money value of such human chattels was then, as in the 
nineteenth century in America, a check to emancipation. As 
we have already seen, Alexius would naturally favour this 
humane proceeding,'5 but it was not carried out on a large scale 
till the days of his grandson Manuel. It was one of the charges 

¢ 


t IX. 7, p. 259. YAWN St 05 Sapyo 3 Ibid., et seq. 
4 III. 2, p. 74. Scylitzes, p. 864 D, says he was ‘a monk renowned for virtue, 


called Panagios instead of any other name’. 


s III. 4, p. 79. : ; 
6 W. Bright, Canons of First Four General Councils, 2nd ed. p. ix. 
7 VIII. 9, p. 241. 8 XV. 11, p. 501. 


9 VII. 2, p. 193; VIII. 9, p. 242; XIII. 5, p. 390; XV. 2, p. 465. 

10 VI. 10, p. 174; X. 4, p. 279; XI, 10, p. 338; XIII. 1, p. 376. 

™ TI. 1, p. 443 cf. XIV. 7, p. 446 of Anna’s childhood. 

2 XIII. 1; cf. XIV. 5, p. 438, and XV. 2, p. 462. 

13 XIII. 12, p. 416. ; 

14 XV. 2, p. 464. We may compare the well-known case in our day of Booker 
Washington the ex-slave. F he r 

15 He certainly gave one slave, his own would-be-assassin, his liberty (IX. 7, 
p- 260). 
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of anti-social conduct brought against the Massalian heretics 
that they ‘gladly receive slaves who run away from their 
masters’.' Yet these same masters despised those whom they 
held in subjection. Twice over Anna implies that 70 do6Aov is 
not to be trusted either by its masters or by its fellow-servants ;? 
it has a grudge against both, and as in classical Greek 70 
éAevOépiov is a synonym for all that is admirable. 

This leads us up to our last point, what a Roman would have 
called Gravitas. We could hardly get a better summary of the 
Byzantine ruler’s attitude to life, his ideal of dignity and free- 
dom combined, than in the lines of Alexius to his son John:4 

TpeTret 
tov avdpa Tov dépovta tHv e€ovctav 


Kal cepva mavra Kal dpovpoa kal dpdoat 
éXevbepav dyovra Tv Tappyoiav. 

This cewvorns or dyxos is to Anna’s aristocratic mind the 
supreme virtue of sovereigns. After narrowly escaping assas- 
sination Alexius stands unmoved amid his excited subjects, and 
when terrible news comes they ‘are amazed at his heroic calm’ ;5 
it would be degrading for him to show or even feel eumdGea 
when an astrologer prophesied his death;° he is rarely ‘filled 
with anger’ like other men;?7 he bears ‘without a word’ the rude- 
ness of the Frankish count,’ and merely ‘got up from his throne’ 
when Tancred insulted George Palaeologus in his presence.? 
To be ‘more than usual calm’ was the Byzantine way of rebuk- 
ing insolence. In all his doings an emperor must be majestic: 
he must not be ‘entangled by blameworthy passions’, but must 
make decisions ‘by the even rule of conscience’ ; even his edicts 
will not pass muster unless ‘worthy of the imperial peyado- 
fpoovvn’, that untranslatable word, combining the ideas of 


1 Fr. Diekamp, Der Monch und Presbyter Georgios, B. Z. IX. p. 23. 

2 II. 4, p. 49; XIII. 1, p. 378. So figuratively of nations in XIV. 7, p. 445. We 
may compare her diatribe against the hypocrisy of 76 dmjxoov, meaning ‘subjects’ 
in general (VI. 8, p. 168). 

3 II. 4, p. 51; XIII. 1, p. 376. Cf. Nic. Bry. III. 4, p. 71, where the dveAevdepia 


of Michael VII makes his subjects revolt; 76 ev xpyjuaow édevbépiov of Alexius is 
notable (ibid., II. 22, p. 59). 


4 Mous. Alex. I, pp. 156-60. 

SIDS e jeer AME Ce), hoy Giepye MSM, «ts Yo ebay 

COV ley patos: al 

7 XIII. 7, p. 396; XIV. 2, p. 424, are among the few instances. Nic. Bry. I. 6, 
p. 20, praises Alexius as hardly ever moved to anger. Contrast the vehemence of 
Bohemund (XIII. 4, p. 389), Nicephorus Diogenes (IX. 5, p. 254, and 6, p. 257) 
and others (IX. 8, p. 261; XV. 6, p. 481). Zonaras in his grudging praises of 
Alexius says he was not ofvs els @updv (XVIII. 29). 

8 X. 10, p. 300. GIS hy 19s She 
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dignity, justice, and magnanimity.!. Can we wonder that the 
Firstborn of the Purple had such sublime contempt for every- 
thing not ‘noble’ in birth and outward behaviour? 


g. FEELING ABOUT BEAUTY 


ie Anna admired noble birth, hardly less did she admire 
beauty ; like a true Greek she almost makes a god of a hand- 
some face and a well-made form. Her father, mother, grand- 
mother, fiancé, fiancé’s mother, and husband are drawn for us 
to the life, and no friend or even prominent enemy can be 
mentioned without a ‘personal description.2 Her portrait of 
Bohemund3 has been construed by her critics into an uncon- 
scious revelation of her love for him;; it is far more reasonable to 
see in it a reluctant tribute to those external charms which she 
quite futilely professes to despise, and which she and her con- 
temporaries so highly valued. His beauty is one of the qualities 
which makes Botaniates choose Synadenus as his successor 35 
for his beauty Alexius cannot help loving the undeserving 
Nicephorus Diogenes, no less than his worthy brother Leo;° it 
is their ‘beauty and strength of body’ as much as their ‘splen- 
dour of race’ that moves the Emperor to deliver from captivity 
in Cairo the Frankish counts whom he had no other reason to 
like.7 

A full discussion of this point with reference to the old idea 
of xaAoxayabds would lead us too far afield, but it may be worth 
briefly noting the special points of beauty on which Anna lays 
stress. A man must be tall® (indeed like a Homeric hero he 
should surpass all others by head and shoulders) and perfectly 


*: IX. 6, p. 256; XIII. 1, p. 376. In minor matters we get the respect for 
evaxnuoatvn of the ideal monarch in Nic. Ac. John C. 12, p. 31. 

2 Pref. 3 and 4; 1. 4, p.g; III. 1, 2, 3 and 8; VII. 2, p. 191, &c., ad ib. So even 
the heretic Italus in V. 8. 

3 XIII. 10. We may note that she cannot have been in love with Robert, who 
died before she was two; yet she awards the same unwilling admiration to him as 
to his son (VI. 7). 

41.7, p. 17; III. 10, p. 94; IX. 6, p. 258. 

511. 2, p. 45. 

6 IX. 6, p. 256. So Zonaras says of the husband of Alexius’ daughter Theodora, 
a man not of noble birth, that he was ‘in appearance a jewel’ (XVIII. 22). 

7 XI. 7, p. 328. The idea that men in important stations should have an outward 
form to correspond is very well marked in Pref. 4, p. 6; II. 7, p. 57; VI. 7, p. 165. 

8 T. 4, p. 9, 5, P- 11, 7, P- 17, 10, pp. 23, 24; Il. 7,p. 573 VI. 7, p. 165; IX. 
6, pp. 256, 257; XII. 2, p. 350; XIII. 6, pp. 394, 395; 10, p. 403; XIV. 8, 
p. 450. Contrast III. 3, p. 77; V. 8, p. 146. Alexius was short, but impressive 
when seated (III. 3, p. 76; IX. 9, p. 263). 
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proportioned.' In women ‘harmony of limbs and parts’ is no 
less essential,? and their faces must be neither round nor 
pointed.3 Bright eyes with arching brows, fitted to inspire awe 
as well as admiration, are desirable both in men and women, 
and many are the references to eyes fixed in thought or cast 
down in modesty, or again to ‘cheerful’, ‘stern’, or ‘haughty’ 
glances, as well as to the keen gaze of vigilance,* and the ‘hot 
and mad’ looks of a truculent controversialist.5 Incidentally 
this helps to make us realize the true awfulness to a Byzantine 
mind of punishment by blinding. 

A fair and glowing complexion is repeatedly praised ; like the 
Spaniards of to-day, the dark-skinned Byzantines admired 
blondes. Golden-red of all shades seems to have been their 
favourite colour for hair: to be ‘ruddy’ in locks and skin was 
considered a beauty. The Byzantines, we may remark, wore 
their hair longer than our modern men, but shorter than 
‘barbarians’.7 When Alexius’ helmet falls off, his ‘sunny’ hair 
gets into his eyes.’ —The Normans usually wore their hair ‘long 
like women’,? but Robert Guiscard and Bohemund had theirs 
cut short, doubtless like their compatriots shown in the Bayeux 


t Robert Guiscard was broad-shouldered, with a good figure, I. 10, p. 24. 
Bohemund was ‘so to speak formed according to the Canon of Polyclitus’ (XIII. 
10, p. 403; cf. III. 3, p. 76). Leo and Nicephorus Diogenes had height and 
symmetry and ‘the bloom of youth’ IX. 6, p. 256; cf. Theocritus, Jdyl/ 15, line 85, 
mpatov tovdov amo Kpotadwy Kkarapaddwy. 

2 II. 6, p. 55; III. 2, p. 74; 3, p. 76. 

3 III. 2, p. 74, and 3, p. 76. It is curious to note that Psellus mentions as part 
of the ‘unearthly beauty’ of the baby Constantine Ducas Porphyrogenitus that 
his face ‘was rounded off into an exact circle’. Chron. Mich. VII, Byz. T., p. 264; 
cf. Alexias, I. 10, p. 23, 12, p. 27; III. 2, p. 71. 

4 I. 10, p. 24; II. 2, p. 74, 3, pp- 76, 77, 8, p. 88; IX. 9, p. 263; X. 9, p. 295, 
and 11, pp. 302, 304; XI. 2, p. 315, and 12, p. 342; XII. 3; XIII. 10, p. 404; 
XIV. 3, p- 431, 7; p- 449; XV. 9, p. 491. John Comnenus as a baby showed 
‘secretiveness and keenness’ in his dark eyes (VI. 8, p. 168). Constantine Ducas, 
aged 7, has eyes ‘not pale, but like a hawk’s, and shining under his eyebrows as 
though the whites were golden’ (III. 1, p. 71). Psellus, in describing him as a 
little child, says his eyes were yAavxoi and large and full of ‘calm’, while his nose 
was like a vulture! Yet he agrees with Anna that the boy’s beauty was more than 
earthly, ovd« émiyevov. The word yadyjvyn as applied to Constantine’s eyes by Psellus 
may have suggested Anna’s comparison of her mother’s.eyes to a 0dAatra yadnviaca 
(Ill. 3, p. 77). 

5 V. 8, p. 145. 

6 I. 10, p. 243 III. 3, p. 77; IX. 6, p. 257; XIII. 10, p. 404. Isaac Comnenus 
was sallow, and had a scanty beard (III. 3, p. 77). The hated John had a swarthy 
complexion and a nose ‘neither snub nor hooked, but between the two’ (VI. 8, 
p- 168). Cf. the golden hair, pink and white skin and ‘sweetly piercing eyes’ of the 
dead child in Callicles, Poem VI. 

7 The ordinary man wore Opig xoopuxy; the Bogomile heretics adopted the 
tonsure so as to counterfeit monastic virtue (XV. 8, p. 486). John Comnenus 
thought the way his courtiers cut their hair worthy of his personal attention 
(Nic. Ac. John C. 12, p. 31). 

STV OND etik7. 9 Du Cange’s note on XIII, 10, 404 8. 
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Tapestry." In the matter of beards the two races as it were 
changed places, the Greeks (and the Venetians) being bearded 
and the Normans not.? The instances in the Alexias of shaving 
as a sign of humiliation or mourning need not be quoted; the 
last and most dramatic is where as Alexius breathes his last the 
newly widowed Empress Irene ‘taking a little knife cuts off her 
hair to the skin’.3 It gives, we seem to feel, the death-blow to 
that beauty which, by reason of anxiety and devoted nursing, 
‘wasting had seized’ some time back.* Even in all her filial 
anguish Anna had noted this fact. 

Before we leave this question of physical beauty it may be 
worth while to transcribe Anna’s three most elaborate pen- 
pictures, those of the ex-Empress Maria and of her own parents. 
Though lengthy they are among her finest and most character- 
istic passages.‘ 

Of Maria she says: 


‘She was tall in stature like a cypress, and her skin was white as 
snow: her face was not absolutely round, and in colour it was a per- 
fect spring flower, nay a rose out and out. But who of mortals could 
express the brilliance of her eyes? Her eyebrows were thick and red, 
and her glance was sparkling. Apelles and Phidias could not have 
done her justice, and her beauty like the Gorgon’s head turned be- 
holders into stone with amazement. . . . Such harmony of limbs and 
parts, of the whole with the parts, and of these with the whole, none 
ever yet beheld in a mortal’s body: a living statue, dear to lovers 
of beauty.’ 


The next chapter contains the famous descriptions of Alexius 
and Irene: 


‘ Now the outward forms of both the sovereigns Alexius and Irene 
were amazing and altogether inimitable, and no painter could paint 
them by gazing at some archetype of beauty, nor could a sculptor 
mould lifeless substance thus, but even that well-known Canon of 
Polyclitus vould have seemed to turn into downright clumsiness if 
any one had gazed at these living statues, I mean the lately crowned 
imperial pair, and then at the works of that same Polyclitus. For 
Alexius was not very far exalted above the earth’ [we may note the 
apology couched thus in high-flown terms], “but was drawn out sym- 


1 VI. 7, p. 165; XIII. 10, p. 404. ; 
2 VIII. 8, p. 239. Cf. the small round beard of the philosopher Italus, a man 


of foreign birth (V. 8, p. 146). Bohemund shaved clean (XIII. 10, p. 404) . See 

Du Cange’s note on IV. 2, p. 1068, though to mock some one els Tov Twywva 

may well be ‘to his face’, ‘dans sa barbe’. Robert was only Babumdyev to fulfil 

a vow, according to Ordericus Vitalis quoted by Du Cange in his note on VI. 7, 

p. 165 D. See John Ducas Caesar in II. 6, p. 56. 
3 év xp@, XV, II, p. 505. 


4 XV, 11, p. 501. 5 III. 2 and 3. 
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metrically in breadth. So when standing he did not cause such 
great astonishment in the beholders, but if he sat down on the im- 
perial throne and flashed fierce brilliance from his eyes, he seemed 
like lightning to send forth irresistible brightness, both from his 
countenance and from his whole frame. On each side black eye- 
brows arched, and under them his eye was set, with a glance at once 
awful and gentle, so that from the gleam of his look, the clearness 
of his forehead, and the dignity of his countenance with the flush 
that passed over it, a man derived both fear and encouragement. 
Then the breadth of his shoulders and the strength of his arms and 
the expansion of his chest were all on a heroic scale and invariably 
called the vulgar herd to astonishment and delight. For the per- 
sonality of the man had beauty and grace and strength and 
unapproachable dignity.’ (ampédocros, here used in praise.) 

‘As for the Empress Irene my mother she was at that time a child 
and had not yet passed her fifteenth year. For she had shot up like 
a straight evergreen plant, symmetrically broadened or narrowed 
throughout her limbs and parts in due proportion. She was lovely 
to see and lovely to hear, and in truth as an object of hearing and 
sight she never sated the eye or the ear. For her very countenance 
distilled the radiance of a moon, but had not been formed in a 
regular circle as with Assyrian women, nor on the other hand was 
it long drawn out as with the Scythians, but it departed a little from 
the exactness of the circle. And the bloom was spread out on her 
cheeks and presented a rose-bed even to those at a distance. Her 
eye was sparkling, and with all its charm was terrible in its gaze, so 
as to draw the eyes of the beholders towards her by her charm and 
beauty, and yet compel them to shut them with fear, not knowing 
how to look or how to hide themselves. And I know not whether any 
Athene was really discovered by the ancient poets and historians, 
for I hear of her as a myth, spoken of and ridiculed. But if any one 
had said that this Empress was Athene, manifested in those: times 
in human life, or fallen down from heaven with a celestial gleam 
and unapproachable? radiance, he would not have gone beyond 
probability. And, what was even more wonderful and not to be 
found in any other of womankind, on the one hand she restrained 
the lawless among men, and then when they had been restrained by 
fear she gave them encouragement, all out of one glance. And her 
lips were mostly closed and showed her silent, truly a breathing 
statue of beauty and a living monument of harmony. For the most 
part her hand acted as charioteer for her speech in perfect harmony, 
bringing forward the wrist with the arm, and you would have said 
that ivory had been carved by some craftsman into a framing of 
fingers and hands. Furthermore the iris of her eyes resembled the 
calm sea radiating forth its blue in deep-waved serenity. And the 
white of her eyes all round shone in rivalry with the iris, and they 


* We should say ‘these latter’ or ‘our.’ 7ére is vaguely used (see p. 492 note 9 
below). 2 dmpdaitos once more. 
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flashed forth irresistible grace and gave charm unspeakable to her 
glances. Such in appearance were Irene and Alexius.’ 


We have now considered Anna’s attitude to her family, to 
her married life, and to her circumstances in general. We have 
tried to study her sentiments as to externals, birth, beauty, 
ceremonial, and the like. Summing it up, are we not forced to 
say somewhat as follows: Anna Comnena spent her youth and 
middle age in the most sumptuous court in Christendom, 
where men were striving to maintain classical ideals in the face 
of barbarians on the East and barbarians on the West. Born in 
the purple, she associated with her immediate family and the 
‘kinsmen’, and probably with no one else except an occasional 
learned man. The wonder is, not that she sets so much store 
by outward advantages, but that she does not set more, indeed 
that she is not more proud, more conceited, more narrow, more 
arrogant, than we actually find her to be. 
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THE THREE THEOLOGICAL VIRTUES 
FAITH 
10. RELIGION 


i we turn from externals to the weightier matters of the law, 
how does Anna stand as to moral ideals? What are the vir- 
tues which she admires and the vices which she despises? The 
field of inquiry isimmense. Perhaps we may conveniently bring 
the subject under two heads and consider how she writes of the 
three theological virtues, Faith, Hope, and Charity, and of the 
four cardinal, Temperance, Fortitude, Wisdom, and Justice. 

First then as to Faith. What are Anna’s ideas on Religion in 
the generally accepted sense of the word? As her work is full 
of references to the Divinity that shapes our ends, it is not 
unreasonable to examine in what way and to what extent she 
brought her Christian faith into her principles. 

At the very outset of her work she strikes, so to speak, a 
religious note, for it is “God above’ Who has given her her 
dynastic and educational advantages.' From this position she 
never swerves. God’s Providence causes or permits everything 
that happens, and man must not resist His Will. It makes 
Alexius Emperor, and gives him victory over his enemies;3 
it preserves him, even by miracles, so that he may fulfil his 
destined duties, glorifying the Comnenus house and restoring 
the Greek Empire.* All comes from above. Young Constantine 
Ducas was a ‘munificent gift from the hands of God’.5 It is He 
Who avenges the injured.® It is He Who helps the deserving 


t Pref. 1, pf 1. Her theology is discussed in Ch. 46. 

2 J, 10, p. 23; cf. VI. 12, p. 178; II. 12, p. 68; III. 9, p. 92; XIV. 7, p. 444; 
XV. 10, p. 494, and 11, p. 506. 

3 I. 2, p. 6; II. 4, p. 50, and 7, p. 58; VIII. 6, p. 235, and 7, p. 237; XII. 4, 
Pp. 357; XV. 3, p. 469: Other leaders also seek victory from God (IV. 5, p. 1143 
VIII. 4, p. 228; X. 10, p. 301; XI. 3, p. 317; 4, p- 319). The idea of a tribal Deity 
who supports his own side, one of the oldest and most deep-seated of beliefs, is 
very noticeable in the Alexzas. 

41. 6, p. 16; cf. III. 8, p. 90; IV. 7, pp. 118, 119, and 8, p. 121; V. 2, p. 129; 
IX. 7, pp. 258, 260, 8, p. 262, 9, p. 264, 10, p. 265; XII. 5, p. 358, and 6, p. 361; 
XIII. 1, p. 376. So of other warriors (II. 1, p. 44; X. 8, p. 291). Nic. Bry. (II. 27, 
p. 64) tells us that in a bad storm Alexius invoked the aid of the Mother of God 
‘and straightway the sea became calm’, The Anon, Syn. Chr. p. 183 ter represents 
Heaven as watching over Alexius. 

Se Lure 2771 Clon V Ls 2D 

6 IT. 16, p. 39. 
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and His Hand is ‘invincible’ whether to aid or to overthrow." 
We even find odv Gc used as a mere phrase, like our ‘D.V.’ ;? 
so is also ‘God knows’ or ‘God is witness’.3 Into his short letter 
to the Comneni brothers Melissenus brings God’s name five 
times,‘ and the epistle of Alexius to Henry of Germany fairly 
reeks with self-complacent piety.5 Indeed, all diplomatic corre- 
spondence paid lip-service to the Powers above. This comes out 
very clearly in the treaty between Alexius and Bohemund; the 
phraseology has a religious complexion throughout.° 

Now here it is clear that Anna and her characters show the 
tendencies of her times. The same parade of reliance on God 
coupled with self-reliance meets us on many pages of contem- 
porary writers. Thus the Strategicon of Cecaumenus has the 
words: ov pev 70 may eis Oedv avabod . . . Ay Kal od 76 Kab? EavTov 
mole. kal dywvitov, and we may say that ‘6 @eds’ is seldom off 
this writer’s lips.7_ So too Nicephorus Bryennius ascribes to 
God’s émivevois the success of Alexius’ usurpation and whole 
reign. Turning again to the Alexias we find that even the 
barbarous Norman, Robert Guiscard, is made to style himself 
dod€ ev OeH,9 and though God is wroth against him, He yet saves 
his men when they invoke His aid.” The same is true of the 
Crusaders." Prayer can secure material blessings no less than 
spiritual,” and Alexius earns his daughter’s admiration for 


1 JI. 1, p. 44, and 10, p. 63; IV. 2, p. 105; V. 5, p.. 138; VII. 3, p. 197; VIII. 
I, p. 222; IX. 3, p. 251, and 10, p. 265; X. 10, p. gor. 

2 II. 2, p. 46, and 4, p. 50; III. 6, p. 84, &c. In XIV. 6, p. 443, in referring to 
the past it has more real meaning, ‘by God’s grace’. 

3 IX. 9, p. 265; XI. 12, p. 342; XII. 1, p. 3473 3, p. 3523 XIII. 12, p. 408, &c. 
Anna calls on ‘my God and His Mother’ or on ‘The Eye that cannot be deceived’ 
to attest her truthfulness (XIV. 7, pp. 446-7, and Prologue to her Will, line 32). 
So Alexius decides that God, not he, must take account of the guilt of Nicephorus 
Diogenes (IX. 5, p. 254). 

4 II. 8, p. 59. 5 III. 10, pp. 93-5. Cee 12: 

7 Cec. Strat. ed. B. Wassiliewsky, p. 12 and passim. 

§ Hyle, Pref., p. 12. The right hand from above preserves hirn (ibid. II. 5, p. 43). 
Divine Providence wishes him to become great (ibid. II. 19, p. 57). On the other 
hand John Ducas Caesar is foiled by ‘Divinity working against him’ (ibid. II. 17, 
p. 55). So also in his III. 17, p. 80, 19, p. 81; IV. 15, p. 97, of various actions of 
Providence. In earlier days Leo (Tactica, XIX. 34) had said that no navy can 
win without a combination of good sailors and God’s favour. God rewards those 
who fight for His ‘inheritance’ (ibid. 75). 

ls be oy, Gy. 

vo III. 12, pp. 98, 99; IV. 2, p. 105. We may compare the spectators of the great 
sea fight in Thuc. Hist. VII. 71, ‘calling on the gods not to take from them their 
hope of deliverance’. 

™ XI. 6, p. 327. Bohemund reckons on the help of ‘ God and the Cross and the 
divine gospels’ if he keeps his treaty with Alexius (XIII. 12, p. 415). 

” So of protection (IX. 7, p. 260); help in battle (X. 10, p. 301) ; the birth of 
a son (VI. 8, p. 167). Gratitude is shown by invoking ‘the best blessings’ on the 
benefactor (X. 4, p. 280). A mother’s or wife’s prayers are not to be scorned, but 
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entrusting everything ‘to the influence above’, and bringing 
‘God constantly forward’. Oaths are sworn by ‘God and His 
Mother’ or by ‘God and all His Saints’, or by ‘God and the 
highest angels’,? even by the ‘unendurable wrath of God’, no 
less than by the sufferings and cross of Christ.3 Thanksgivings 
to God, accompanied by hymns and even song and dance, 
rightly follow success or deliverance,* for God not only grants 
blessings, but inspires a man with cleverness to win them.’ 
Alexius in his childhood had learnt from his mother (to whom 
he is united ‘by the grace of Christ’’) such a ‘fear of God’ that 
his vicarious sacrilege when his soldiers sacked Constantinople 


even more efficacious are those of the clergy, as we shall see on p. 69, or of inter- 
ceding Saints. As Alexius drew near to his death, Irene ‘made her prayers 
more hotly to God on his behalf’, and performed ‘continuous and unceasing 
hymns’ ; she also paid holy men to pray for him (XV. II, p. 500). For the inter- 
cession of Saints we may refer to II. 5, p. 53, and VIII. 3, p. 226, where at a crisis 
ot evoeBeis make a mavdnyov pilgrimage ‘all night and all day’ to a Church of 
St. Theodore, and to V. 8, p. 144 for prayer before a holy Image. The idea of 
sacred objects as talismans comes out in X. 7, p. 288, where Count Hugh of 
France boasts of having ‘the golden flag of St. Peter’; in VII. 3, pp. 196-8, where 
Alexius bears in his right hand as a standard the veil of the Theotokos, and hides 
it in a bush rather than surrender it to a heathen foe; and in XI. 6, p. 327, where 
St. Gilles carries the sacred Nail before the crusading armies. So Psellus (Chron. 
Basil, II. Byz. T., p. 8) says Basil held a sword in one hand and the ‘icon of the 
Mother of the Lord’ in the other. 

For prayers at night, or all night, in the Alexias we may note Anna Dalassena 
in church (II. 5, p. 52), the Court attendant who stands ‘outside his tent about 
the third watch of the night performing the usual hymn-singing’ (XIII. 1, p. 378), 
the military torchlight procession with ‘suitable hymns’ before an important 
battle (VIII. 5, p. 231), and the ‘all-night hymnody’ that preceded the drawing 
of the Sacred Lots (X. 2, p. 273; XV. 4, p. 471). 

1 V. 4, p. 136; VIII. 5, p. 231; TX. 9, p. 263; XII. 4, p. 357. He twice consults 
the Sacred Lots to know the Divine Will (X. 2, p.273; XV. 4, p. 471). Anna her- 
self refers ‘all to God’s Providence’ and considers that ‘Fortune is a divine decree’ 
(XII. 6, p. 363). 

2 XI. 2, p. 315; XIII. 12, pp. 406, 411; XIV. 7, pp. 446, 447. 

3 XIII. 12, pp. 410, 415. 

4 III. 8, p. go; VIII. 3, p. 225; XIII. 9, p. 401; XIV. 6, p. 443, and 7, p. 448; 
XV. 11, p. 499. With the curiously pagan phrase odarpa Oe Ovew we may compare 
xaptornpto. Ovew in Nic. Bry. I. 24, p. 37. It is also interesting in this connexion 
to read in Nic. Ac. John C. 5, p. 13 and Cinnamus I. 5, p. 7, of the triumph which 
John Comnenus, copying Tzimisces of old, accorded after his Asiatic victories 
not to himself but to.the Theotokos ws ovorparnyérids audyw, Whom Theodore 
Prodromus (P. G. 133, col., 1360), calls the Emperor’s ovarpdrnyov Kai ovppaxov 
peydAnv. He seated her image in a car, and walked himself in front carrying a cross. 
The same poet wrote a special Ode for this occasion saying that as Constantinople 
could not strew her streets with gold and silk garments (as a matter of fact 
Nicetas says: dzas mérNos tas dywas KarnyAdile xpvootgdys Te Kal meputoppupos, and 
C. S. H. B. translates it as tapetes) nor recall Homer from the dead to praise him, 
they did their best with ‘hymns, paeans, processions, prayers, thanskgivings’. 
(P.G. 133, col. 1382.) fia ; ‘ . 

5 XV. 3, p. 470. The idea of God or the angels inspiring Alexius with his new 
military wapdragis might easily find its parallel in assertions made during the Great, 


War. 
6 III. 6, p. 84. 
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fills him with terror of ‘the divine anger’, lest he may be 
‘altogether accursed of God’. This leads him to endure 
grievous penance,” and even sixteen years later the feeling of 
dread remains to haunt his adherents. In old age he accepts 
illness as the just reward for his ‘multitude of sins’. This sense 
of the punishment of heaven falling on human arrogance and 
presumption, on what Aeschylus called dvoceBias UBpis Tékos,5 
permeates all religious literature from the earliest times down 
to our own day and is of course one of the dominant notes of 
Greek tragedy. Anna has an interesting passage on the subject, 
when describing the parlous state into which the Empire had 
sunk :° 


For either it was necessary, with God’s permission, that the affairs 
of the Greeks should be in evil case (for I would never make our 
affairs depend on the motion of the stars), or else the Greek power 
had come to this condition from the folly of previous rulers. 


To a Greek mind folly and impiety were almost identical, 
yet even man’s folly does not always explain his calamity, and 
the ways of Providence are often inscrutable.?’ But always an 
infatuated man who breaks his oaths (sworn, as we saw, before 
God), or who teaches doctrines contrary to the true faith, is 
BeomAné or BeorAnyys.® Infidels and heretics are d@eou,? and the 


' III. 5, p. 80. For fear of Christ as Judge cf. Mous. Alex. I. 123-5, and Callicles, 
Poem XXIV. 11 put into the mouth of Alexius. 

2 II. 10, p. 64; III. 5, pp. 81, 82. He purges himself by penance (in the efficacy 
of which Anna expresses firm belief), so as to ‘take hold of the affairs of empire 
with holy hands’. (The penance consisted of fasting and sleeping on the ground 
with a hair shirt and a stone pillow. We do not hear of the epiloricum or garment 
concealing an iron ‘thong’ inside, such as Alexius himself sent to the Abbey of 
Monte Cassino; Riant, Epist. Spuria Alex. ad Rob., p. 45) We may note his uneasily 
defiant justification of church-robbing for military necessity (V. 2, and VI. 3). In 
a Turk sacrilege is punished by a visitation from heaven (VI. 9, p. 170). This same 
fear after sacrilege was felt by the Latin hosts in Constantinople, 1204. Riant, 
Dépouilles religieuses enlevées a Constantinople, p. 25. 

3 X. 9, p. 295. So in his poem to John (Mous. Alex. I. 124) he speaks of his 
guilt being judged now, before the Last Judgement. 

4 XIV. 4, p. 437. 

5 Eum. 534. ‘Thus at Dristra ‘God broke the pride of the Greeks’ by a disastrous 
defeat. At Lebunium they were humble and prayed all night, so God ‘unexpectedly 
granted them victory’ over the Patzinaks, who were ‘abandoned by divine power’ 
(VIII. 5). The ‘wrath of God’ (presumably for his broken oaths), and not poor 
food is the real cause of disease among Bohemund’s besieging army at Durazzo 
(XIII. 2, p. 381, 9, p. 400) ; it swoops down ‘from above’ (XIII. 8, p. 399) and 
at last he himself recognizes the fact (XIII. 11, p. 405). 

6 XIV. 7, p. 444. 

7 So Nic. Bry. (I. 17, p. 31) says that Romanus Diogenes was captured at 
Manzikert ‘ Divine Providence ordaining this (oixovouyodons) I know not for 
what reasons’. 

SNL Var2) Ded Sennen 10, peo: 

9 III. 11, p. 95; XI. 2, p. 312; XV. 10, p. 495. 
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Lord is only mindful of His own.' Alexius has carefully studied 
the Bible and trained his son-in-law in the same.? He quotes its 
words or turns to heaven to justify his actions or beliefs ;3 when 
he dies, he gives up ‘his sacred soul to God’.4 Prayers and 
hymns, private and public, form an official part of a ruler’s life, 
and not even his children may interrupt them. As general he 
initiates religious ceremonies for his army.’ Above all, he helps 
holy clergy and monks to continue those devotions which have 
peculiar efficacy for the welfare of mankind.’ ‘Piety towards 
God’ is, according to his daughter, the key-note of his character, 


t XV. 10, p. 494. 

2 XIV. 8, p. 453. Anna’s Biblical knowledge will be treated later, in Ch. 29. 

3 III. 9, p. 92; VI. 3, p. 156; VII. 2, p. 192; IX. 7, p. 260; XII. 4, p. 357; 
XIV. 7, p. 449; XV. 6, p. 477. Cf. XIV. 4, p. 437, where dedye rovnpé addressed 
to the Devil seems an echo of Matt. xvi. 23. When in VII. 2, p. 192, Alexius 
preludes a treacherous taking advantage of the Scythian ignorance of eclipses by 
the words ‘To God I commit the judgement’, we see an instance of Byzantine 
religiosity at its worst. 4 XV. II, p. 505. 

5 III. 8, pp. 87, 88; VIII. 5, p. 231; X. 2, p. 273; XIII. 1, p. 376; XV. 4, p. 471. 
After an escape, Alexius and Irene are described as sitting at public prayer ‘before 
the Mother of God’ (XII. 6, p. 363). He ‘performed the usual hymn-singing and 
made lengthier prayers’ to produce the ‘usual miracle’ at the Blachernae church 
without which he dared not start on his campaign (XIII. 1, p. 376). He is present 
at the last sacraments and hymns for any of his company that die on a march 
(XV. 7, p. 482). Robert Guiscard makes his men spend the night before Durazzo 
‘conciliating the Deity’ by sacrament and prayer (IV. 6, p. 114). The Crusaders 
in trouble hold ‘night-long prayers’ (XI. 6, p. 326), and one of them sallying from 
Antioch, ‘got off his horse, and prostrating himself three times prayed to God, 
calling for assistance. Then all shouted ‘‘God is with us”... And divine power 
in every way assisted the Christians’ (XI. 6, p. 327). All armies, Christian or 
heathen, are apt before battle to ‘call on the Lord of all for pity’ (VII. 8, p. 206; 
VIII. 5, p. 232). Leo, in his Tactica (XI. 21, XIV. 1 and 2, and XIX, 21), recom- 
mends prayers the night before battle and exhortations to the soldiers to do their 
duty. Attaliates (pp. 319, 320) praises Botaniates for standing long hours through 
a ‘hymnody’, and at other services for staying to the end, whereas most Emperors 
left after the Gospel, to get rid of their cumbrous robes. 

6 Thus Irene (see note 12, p. 66 above) ‘ despairing altogether of help from 
man’, i.e. doctors, not only prayed herself but commissioned monks, hermits, 
sick people, and prisoners to pray for the life of Alexius (XV. 11, p. 500) and gave 
‘rich illuminafions’ to all the churches. To Anna the life of the clergy consists in 
serving God and being ‘intent on prayer and antiphonal songs’ (XII. 3, p. 351). 
For the Church of St. Paul in his Orphanage, Alexius provides an antiphonal 
choir of ‘singing men and singing women’ (XV. 7, p. 485). We may compare 
Cinnamus I. 10, p. 14 where John II is said to have planned a pilgrimage to 
Palestine to offer a gold lamp-stand; on his death-bed he calls on specially holy 
monks to pray that he may live (ibid.). In his Letters to the Abbot of Monte 
Cassino (Riant, Epist. Spuria Alex. ad Rob. pp. 42-3) Alexius highly values the 
latter’s prayers; so too the ‘more fervent supplications’ of St. Christodulus, in the 
Novel assigning Patmos to him (Zach. v. Ling, Jus Gr.-Rom. Vol. III, p. 371). 
Leib (Rome, Kiev et Byzance, pp. 94, 214) tells of the monk Cyril praying for the 
Emperor and interpreting a dream in his favour. In the Chronicle of Makhairas 
ed. Sathas and Miller, p. 22, we find the monk Isaias first inflicting sciatica on 
Manuel Butumites, governor of Cyprus under Alexius, as a punishment for kicking 
him, and then healing him. Anna credits the clergy with powers of prophecy 
(II. 12, p. 68; III. 3, p. 75). 
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and his best subjects follow him in this.‘ Oaths are not only 
sworn before God, but actually on the Holy Gospels, or if 
specially solemn on a specially sacred relic.’ 

The Church as a State institution and the men who held its 
property and administered its rites come more properly into 
a later section. Here, as part of the religious life of each indivi- 
dual, we will examine a little more carefully the question of 
Church ceremonies, and the Saints in whose honour they were 
performed. 

It is obvious that worship, zpooxvvynois, in churches and holy 
places is to Anna one of the most important parts of life, pro- 
bably (we may remark) the only one of the Crusaders’ motives 
with which she could at all sympathize. The devotions of Anna 
Dalassena both before and after her son’s accession are known 
to all and a source of pride to her granddaughter.3 It is natural 
for travellers to pay their homage to the sanctuaries of the 
place. Churches are thrown open to the public at the time of 
the ‘daybreak hymn’,’ and hymn-singing forms a part of the 
regular palace ceremonial.® [luminations and hymns are com- 


bined in all worship ; the two together are peculiarly acceptable 
to God.? 


Special holy days are mentioned. ‘Cheese-eating Sunday’ 
corresponds to Quinquagesima, and marks the end of the 


1 X. 3, p. 277. So Nic. Acom. tells us that John II lived a life ‘well pleasing to 
God’ (John C. 12, p. 31). 

2 The psychology involved reminds us of our own Harold, almost contemporary 
with Anna, who could not break his oath to William of Normandy, as he had fully 
intended to do, because he had been tricked into swearing on bones of saints to 
him unseen. See the interesting ‘Considérations préliminaires’ in Riant’s Dépouilles 
religieuses enlevées a Constantinople. In XIII. 9, p. 402, and 12, p. 415, the “Crown of 
thorns and the nails and the lance’, all treasures of Constantinople, may have been 
actually present for Bohemund to swear on; the ‘Holy Gospels’ certainly were. 
In XIV. 1, p. 419, the word mporefévrwy is used both of the Gospels and of the 
Lance. Swearing on relics meets us in II. 5, pp. 53, 54; VIII. 9, p. 242, the 
€yxdAmwos (aravpds) being usually a reliquary in the shape of a pectoral cross; it is 
interesting to see that an oath on a large cross was more binding than on a small. 
Reliquaries figure in contemporary epigrams (see pp. 5-8 above) and constitute 
some of che presents sent by Alexius to Henry of Germany (III. 10). Nic. Bry. 
(I. 22, p. 35) tells us that when Anna Dalassena was on trial she produced from 
her bosom an ‘image of the Judge of all’ (probably a crucifix), wishing to terrorize 
the dicasts into doing justice. 

3 II. 5, p. 51; III. 8, p. 89. 

4 II. 5, p. 52; V. 5, p. 139; X. 5, p. 285; XI. 2, p. 316; XIV. 2, p. 428, and 
elsewhere of the Crusaders. Cecaumenus (Strat. p. 78) speaks of the wish ‘to 
oe in the holy temples’ as one of the great reasons for going to Constantinople. 

: 5» p. 53+ y 

6 III. 8, p. 87. In III. 8, p. 90; and VI. 3, p. 157, it is the term used for church 
worship in general. So Alexius gives to his Orphanage Church choirs to sing 
antiphonally (XV. 7, p. 485; see p. 69, note 6 above). 

7 VIII. 5, p. 231; XV. 7, p. 485, and 11, p. 500. So Botaniates gave dwroyvalat 

Attal., p. 319). 
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‘week of preparatory fasting, known as rupo¢ayia or the Butter- 
Week’ (which, as a preliminary to real Lent, is still observed in 
the Greek Church’), when ‘cheese, butter, milk, eggs, and fish 
are allowed, but not butcher’s meat’.2 The week before the 
Butter-Week is Carnival, 1) dwdéxpews,3 and the Sunday which 
ends it is Sexagesima.t The actual fast starts on the Monday 
(not, as in the Western Church, on the Wednesday) after Quin- 
quagesima or the Cheese-eating Sunday. Lent as a whole is 
spoken of as ‘the forty days’,5 though with Saturdays and Sun- 
days excluded it stretched itself out from Sexagesima Sunday 
through eight weeks to Easter Eve.° 

Maundy Thursday is to Anna ‘the great Thursday on which 
we sacrifice the mystic Passover and also make a feast ofit’.” It 
is so holy, from its place near Good Friday in the ‘very great 
and holy week’, that even after sixteen years Alexius’ followers 
still dread divine wrath for its desecration by the capture of 
Constantinople in 1081.8 Fighting in Holy Week is impious, 
and should be deferred till ‘after the Resurrection Day of the 
Saviour’.? The Patriarch Cosmas celebrates ‘holy mysteries’ 
at the feast and before the shrine of St. John the Evangelist.! 
Robert Guiscard and his army take part in ‘the undefiled and 
divine mysteries’ (i.e. the Mass) the night before the battle of 
Durazzo which was fought on St. Luke’s Day," and in Alexius’ 
last Asiatic campaign we hear of ‘priests called in to sing the 
final hymns and to impart the sacred elements to the dying’, 
the rites of burial being also scrupulously observed.” To com- 
memorate a great deliverance on St. Thecla’s Day, Septem- 
ber 24, Isaac Comnenus (in the spirit of Philip II with his 
Escurial) had built a ‘beautiful church’ in the saint’s honour, 
and here he offered up ‘thank-offerings suitable to Christians’, 


t II. 4, p. 51, VIII. 1, p. 221 and Encyel. Brit., ‘Lent’. 

4 Sophocles; Dictionary. 3 VIII. 1, p. 221; XIV. 2, p. 426. 

44 Hs dmoxpew Kuptaxy (VIII. 2, p. 223). Carnival (probably from caro and 
levare) has the same sense of leaving off meat, a sense entirely belied by the actual 
practice during the riotous festivities. On one occasion at this season Alexius gives 
his troops three days? respite from following him, i.e. from the Friday before 
Sexagesima to the Monday after it (VIII. 1, p. 221, and 2, p. 224). The attempts 
of the Western churches to stop private warfare at each week-end do not stand on 
quite the same footing. See Encycl. Brit. ‘Truce of God’. ‘ 

5 XIV. 2, p. 426. ‘Quadragesima’ and ‘caréme’ of course contain the same 
reference to Our Lord’s forty days’ fast in the wilderness. 

6 The Encycl. Brit. points out that when Lent is described as ‘the six weeks of 
the Fast’ the Butter Week and Holy Week are omitted. 

7 IT. ro, p. 64. 8 X. 9, p. 295- 

9 Ibid. The same name for Easter occurs in XIV. 2, p. 428. Cf. Encycl. Brit. 
loc. cit. 

10 TIT. 4, p. 79. ; ue IV. 6, p. 114. 

2 XV. 7, p. 482. We hear of no last rites for Alexius himself. 
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besides taking part in ‘holy hymns’.’ The feasts of ‘the great 
martyr George’, of the ‘great martyr Theodore’, of the ‘chief 
apostles’, SS. Peter and Paul, of ‘Nicolas, greatest of bishops’ 
in ‘midwinter’ (December 6), of St. Demetrius, and of the 
‘falling asleep’ (xoiuyois) ‘of the blameless Lady, Mother of 
God’ (better known to us Westerners as the Assumption, 
August 15), all figure in Anna’s pages, but without any details 
as to the rites observed.? We read of crowded pilgrimages made 
to invoke the aid of St. Theodore in his church not far from 
Constantinople,3 of a very simple ceremonial used in consulting 
God by lots,4 of a procession headed by priests ‘clothed in 
sacred vestments carrying the Gospel and crosses’ coming out 
to meet the Crusaders in a small town beyond the river Halys,5 
of elaborate national thanksgivings after victory,° and of a 
private service of hymn-singing and long prayers, whereby the 
Emperor succeeds in inducing ‘the Mother of God in Blacher- 
nae’ to vouchsafe ‘the usual miracle’.7 On the only two 
occasions where Anna describes a religious ceremony at any 
length, we may believe that her orthodox and patriotic sym- 
pathies were specially stirred. She tells us how in St. Sophia 
the philosopher Italus recanted his errors (summarized under 
eleven xeddAaia) ‘with his head uncovered and all the people 
listening and supplying the curse upon each,® and how the army 
during the Patzinak War made a desperate appeal to divine aid.9 
This second passage is worth quoting: 


‘So when he [the Emperor] could no longer defer the battle, he 
called on God as a helper. And as the sun was setting, he himself 
first began the invocation to God, arranging a splendid torchlight 
procession and singing to Him suitable hymns. . . . Then indeed you 


III. 8. It is not explained why Anna Dalassena, who bore a grudge against 
her brother-in-law for leaving the crown away from the Comnenus family, specially 
singled out this church for her ‘regular liturgies’ and ‘continual prayers’. 

2 V. 5, p- 137; IX. 7, p. 259, and 9, p. 265; X. 8, p. 290; XII. 4, p. 356; XV. 
11, p. 501; with which last, cf. III. 6, p. 84. 

3 VIII. 3, p. 226. See note 12 on p. 66 above. 

+ ‘Two little tablets or papers, bearing Yes and No respectively, are laid on an 
altar. All night ‘hymnody’ goes on and in the morning a priest or Patriarch takes 
up one at random and reads its message aloud (X. 2, p. 273; and XV. 4, p. 471). 

5 XI. 8, p. 331. 

6 VIII. 3, p. 225. See above, p. 67. 

7 XIII. 1, p. 376. For the explanation of this passage see later under Superstition. 
Anna doubtless knew that the miracle was familiar to all, so does not describe it. 

8 V. 9, p. 149. Cf. our Commination Service. 

9 VIII. 5, p. 231. It is interesting to compare this with the stirring picture of 
the religious ceremony at Athens that.preceded the start of the Sicilian expedition 
in Thuc. VI. 32. Given the absence of ‘libations’ and ‘sacrifices’, Anna’s conception 
of a great religious service is little different from that of her Attic predecessor, as 
shown also in his Hist. II. 38; VIII. 70. 
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might see the sun setting below the horizon, yet the air lighted up, 
not as though one sun only were shining, but with many other 
heavenly bodies giving a bright illumination. For all the men fixed 
lamps and tapers as far as they were able on their own spears and 
lighted them. And the sounds sent up by the army reached I think 
as far as the celestial spheres, or rather if truth may be told they 
were borne up to the Lord God Himself. And from this I feel we 
ought to infer the Emperor’s piety, because he actually did not think 
fit to make his attacks on the enemy without help from on high. 
For this man trusted not in men and horses and military devices, 
but committed everything to the influence above. Now these things 
went on till the middle of the night.’ 


The Emperor then takes a little sleep, attacks at daybreak, and 
wins a splendid victory. 

Finally we may note that ‘Divine Baptism’, called indiffer- 
ently Pdricua or Bdémrioua, is conferred as a priceless gift on 
repentant heretics or Turks;' in the case of Anna’s infant 
brother John it synchronizes with his reception of a oréd¢os. 
Penance imposed by the Church sets Alexius right with his 
God.3 

Such then are Anna’s references to ceremonies and sacra- 
ments. Of the various saints known to Byzantine hagiography 
she speaks more often, but usually briefly and without the prefix 
aywos.4 St. John the Divine, variously called ‘son of thunder’, 
‘hierarch’, ‘apostle’, ‘evangelist’, and ‘theologian’ (because he 
set forth the divinity of ‘the Word’), twice gives true prophecies 
in vision or dream, both times dressed as a priest.5 St. Deme- 
trius also acts as an oracle through his famous picture at 
Thessalonica, which speaks cheeringly in a dream to Alexius 
(who vows if victorious to come on foot to his church there).® 
These are the only saints who take any definite part in the 
action of the story,’ but it is pervaded throughout by the writer’s 
great though undefined reverence for Our Lord’s ‘Heavenly 


t VI. 2, p. 155; 45 P- 157, 9» P- 170, 13, p. 181; XIV. 8, p. 454. 
2eVASOeputOG. a5 3 III. 5. ‘ 

4 On the other hand the Fathers are ‘holy’. V. 9, p. 147; and X. 1, passim, 
where the word zarépes is only once put in. 

5 II. 7; XII. 4. He has churches in Ephesus and Constantinople (XI. 5, p. 321; 
XII. 4, p. 355), and his feast occurs in III. 4, p. 79. ' 

6 V. 5, p. 139. His festival is mentioned in XII. 4, p. 356, and his popularly 
reputed ownership of a church also associated with the B.V.M. in XII. 6, p. 361. 
We shall speak later, p. 78, of his wonder-working tomb (II. 8, p. 60). 

7 The ‘chiefs’, SS. Peter and Paul, are ‘guardians of Rome’ (I. 12, p. 29; 
IX. 9, p. 265) and ‘the temple of the great apostle Paul’ is the centre of Alexius’ 
great Orphanage (XV. 7, pp. 482, 485). Count Hugh carries ‘the golden standard 
of St. Peter from Rome’ (X. 7, p. 288). It is by ‘God and all His saints’ that 
Bohemund swears to keep the Treaty (XIII. 12, p. 406). 
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Mother, my Lady’. Five churches among the many dedicated 
to her appear in the history, three in or near the capital and 
two elsewhere. That in the Blachernae speeds emperors on 
campaigns by the ‘miracle’, of which we shall speak later ;? 
from the doors of St. Mary in Chalcopratia Isaac the Sebasto- 
crator strips off the gold and silver which his imperial brother 
uses for soldiers’ pay and has to make good by a yearly dona- 
tion.3 Outside Constantinople the Blessed Virgin, ‘spotless’, 
‘super-immaculate’, ‘Our Lady’, ‘Mother of God’ (terms which 
all imply a protest against Nestorian and Eutychian heresies), 
has churches at the Pege monastery in the suburbs of the 
capital, near Durazzo,’ and in Sinope.® Alexius carries her 
veil as a flag and hides it in a bush rather than have it captured 
by the Patzinaks.? Anna Dalassena resorts to her as ‘mediator’ 
for herself both with God and with the incensed Emperor 
Botaniates, while her granddaughter invokes God’s Heavenly 
Mother to attest her truthfulness. By tearful, night-long 
prayers before the picture (exévucua) of the Theotokos, in the 
church built by Cyrus, Praetorian Prefect under Theodosius II, 
the mother of Michael Psellus had obtained blessings for her 
son.’ Finally Alexius dies on August 15, ‘the Thursday of that 
week when is celebrated the falling asleep of our blameless 
Lady, the Mother of God’.? From Anna’s first Book to her last 
the Queen of Heaven, ‘the all-holy Mother of the Word that 
holds all things together’,™ is a reigning sovereign indeed. 
Passing to other saints we find in various places churches or 
monasteries to St. Theodore,” to St. Nicolas,8 to ‘the arch- 
captain Michael’, to St. Mark,’ to the Forty Saints (or Forty 
Martyrs after whom a lake in Asia Minor is named), to the 
‘holy martyr Thecla’,” to St. Andrew," and to the ‘great 
martyr Phocas’.9 St. Romanus gives his name to one of the 


t XIV. 7, p. 447. 

? XIII. 1, p. 376. In II. 5 and 6 it is a sheltering-place for noble ladies. 

3 V. 2; p. 129; VI. 3, p. 157. 

4 I. 16, p. 38; and V. 8, p. 145. -5 IV. 2, p. 105. 

: VI. 9, p. 170. 7 VIL. 3, pp. 196, 198. 


II. 5, p. 53; XIV. 7, pp. 446, 447. 

9 V. 8, p. 144. See Du Cange’s note. 

rv XV. 11, p. 501. Anna Dalassena has Our Lord’s Transfiguration and the 
B.V.M.’s ‘Dormitio’ on her seal (III. 6, p. 84). 

™ 11.6; p55. 

TV Gs preni4 Vill gn p 1226) 

3 IT. 5, p. 52; IV. 5 and 7; X. 9, p. 294. 

4 IV. 6, p. 116, where Malaterra says ‘Nicolas’. See Du Cange’s note. 

™s At Venice (VI. 5, p. 161). 

“ II. 5, p. 52; V. 8, p. 145; XV. 4, p. 473. 17 III. 8, pp. 89, go. 

% XIII. 12, p. 415. 19 VIII. 9, p. 241; X. 9, p. 293. 
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gates' in Constantinople and the holy Elias to a district in 
Syria’. A church in Apollonias is said to have been ‘built 
long ago by the holy Helena in the name of the great Constan- 
tine’, and one in Cyprus stands ‘in the name of the venerable 
Cross.’3 Finally, ‘the Great Church in our midst’ dedicated to 
no saint, but to the Divine or Holy Wisdom, looms large on all 
Anna’s pages. It would be superfluous to enumerate all her 
references to it, but some are rather specially interesting. It was 
the scene of the baptism and crowning with a orédos of John II 
as a baby; the Sacred Lots were once drawn there by the 
Patriarch, and within its walls Isaac Comnenus assembled ‘the 
whole body of the church’ to listen to his plans for taking 
ecclesiastical treasure under military necessity.s The heretic 
Italus there made his solemn recantation, and its clergy, whom 
Anna leaves nameless, had made important contributions to 
letters and especially to lexicography.? 

In passing we may point out that only one convent alluded 
to, and that in Italy, has the dedication to the Holy Trinity with 
which we in the West are so familiar.® 

Just one more Saint must be mentioned, familiar to English 
readers, and interesting because of a slight obscurity in one 
reference. The ‘great martyr George’ or ‘Lord George’ hasin the 
Alexias a monastery attached to the Mangana Palace, churches 
at Castoria and near Pelecanus, and a xaoreA\ov or modiyvov 
called after him at Nicaea.? His feast is mentioned on one 
occasion and his martyrdom at Rama on another.’ This is 
quite simple, but in one passage where Anna is speaking of 
Constantinople, we read of ‘the plain of the great martyr George 
called the Syceote’. At first sight we are tempted to see a refer- 
ence to the thirteenth Region of Constantinople, Sycae now 
Galata, and to suppose that some special veneration of St. 
George took place there, causing the name to be transferred to 
this zeSiof or level place in the capital itself. But from the 
evidence collected by Dr. Mordtmann™ it seems clear that the 


1 X. 9g, p. 296. Du Cange says that near the Gate stood a church of St. Romanus 
built by St. Helena. 

a XIII. 12, p. 412. 3 VI. 13, p. 181; IX. 2, p. 249. 

4 VI. 8, p. 168. ‘ j 

s V. 2, p. 128; X. 2, p. 273. At the second drawing of lots the army was in 
Asia Minor (XV. 4, p. 47!). 

SOV SOs. 149s 7 XV. 7, p. 485. : 

8 VI. 6, p. 163. We must not omit the ‘Treasury (cékperov) of [Christ] the 
Surety’ in Constantinople (VI. 3, p. 157). 

9 III. 4, p. 80; VI. 1, p. 153, 11, p. 176; XI. 2, p. 312. 

10 V.5, p. 137; XI. 7, p. 328. 

u Esquisse topographique de Constantinople, pp. 21, 22. 
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meSiov in question lay between the Porta Charisii (otherwise 
called the Adrianople Gate) and the church of the Holy 
Apostles; and though we find in Byzantine literature before 
Anna! no other mention of such a building there, yet the twelfth- 
century Russian monk Anthony of Novgorod speaks in con- 
nexion with this part of Constantinople of a monastery of 
St. George containing the tomb of St. Theodore the Syceote. 
This saint was born in the sixth century at Sykeon on the river 
Siberis, West of the present Angora,* and his name of origin 
was by a confusion given to the other saint under whose protec- 
tion his body lay after death. 


THE THREE THEOLOGICAL VIRTUES 
FAITH 


11. SUPERSTITION 


} Ed it is true to say that life in Anna’s day had a predominantly 
religious flavour which it has now lost,3 at the same time we 
must admit that much of what was religion to the twelfth- 
century Byzantine is to us merely superstition. Anna’s views on 
theological dogma will be discussed later, but her attitude to 
the current beliefs of her day must concern us now. She speaks, 
though without enthusiasm, of messages from above given in 


' In a metrical paraphrase (not earlier than the end of the thirteenth century) 
of Nicetas Acominatus, we learn that under Baldwin I (1204-5) a statue of St. 
George ‘Guardian of the Charisian Gate’ made miraculous appearances, in conse- 
quence of which the Emperor had a chapel built to him, Patriarch Constantine 
in his Constantiniade (2nd ed., 1844) states, without giving his reference, that an 
ancient church of St. George near the Gate of Adrianople was demolished in 
1556 to make room for a mosque. (Mordtmann, loc. cit.) 

4 W. M. Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. of Asia Minor, p. 241. 

3 So Baynes (Byz. Emp., pp. 22, 23) says: ‘In the E. Roman Empire the interests 
and enthusiasms were religious. . . . The Byzantine lived in a world where the 
supernatural was omnipresent and all-powerful. His holidays were religious 
festivals . . . his wars were crusades, his emperor the vice-gerent of God, while 
every startling event in nature was for him a special omen sent for his warning 
or encouragement.’ 

So too C. Diehl (Camb. Med. Hist. IV, p. 751) says: ‘Religion held an essential 
place in the Byzantine world. . . . From the Emperor down to the meanest of his 
subjects the Byzantines loved controversies about faith and dogma to distraction. 
. . - Nevertheless a deep and sincere piety inspired most Byzantine souls.’ The 
whole paragraph is interesting, but too long to quote. To summarize, they ‘adored 
pageants’, venerated monks, believed in icons and relics, and ‘sought in every event 
an indication of the Divine Will’, From first to last there entered into their educa- 
tion and their social life a large element of the Unseen. 
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dreams or visions." She alludes, as to a well-known fact, to the 
ovvyGes Gada in the church of the Mother of God in Blachernae,? 


* II. 7; V. 5, p. 139 where the icon of St. Demetrius speaks to Alexius in a 
dream; XII. 4. In VII. 4, p. 199, she speaks of such an apparition by which the 
life of her uncle George Palaeologus is saved in war as being either ‘a heaven-sent 
vision’ or else ‘some other mystery of Providence’. Appearing in dreams is spoken 
of as calculated to urge a general to fight (VII. 3, p. 193), or merely to alarm 
an enemy when asleep (XIII. 1, p. 377). The Sultan Saisan comes to a bad 
end for scorning the warning of a dream (XV. 6). 

So in a later reign we find that a later historian, Cinnamus (I. 10, p. 15), trying 
to conceal the importance which he evidently attached to such matters, makes 
the dying John Comnenus say of the dream that had assigned the empire to Manuel, 
his younger son, instead of the elder : “I know that these things are held mere words 
by the many, for nothing is so much exposed to the criticism of men as appearances 
of dreams and oracles (éu¢at) of thé future.’ We feel that both John and his 
biographer thought the dream had every right to help, as it did, in determining 
John’s choice of his younger son. 

2 XIII. 1, p. 376. It is interesting to see that this passage baffled Du Cange when 
he wrote his note on it; he was inclined to explain the miracle as some perpetually 
burning light. But in his later work, Constantinopolis Christiana (Book IV, pp. 84, 
85), published in 1680 as Part II of his Historia Byzantina, he gives a quotation in 
verse from the Liber Virginalis, which, if we assume as he does that ‘Lucernam’ is 
an ‘error viri in Graecis parum eruditi pro Blacherna’, shows beyond all doubt 
that the ‘wonted miracle’ was a mysterious unveiling, taking place every Friday, 
of an icon of the Virgin in the famous church of St. Maria in Blachernae. This 
church, according to the anonymous Greek author of the Depositio vestis Deiparae 
in Blachernis was ‘as it were the head and metropolis’ of all the other churches of 
the B.V.M. in Constantinople. It was so famous for its ‘crebra miracula’, especially 
of healing, that other churches even far off took the name; thus we hear of a 
St. Maria of Blachernae near Cherson. Its special treasure was the garment 
(variously called éo07s, 7aAAvov, wuddopov curtailed into papdpiov, or mémAos) of the 
Virgin, explained by Ebersolt (Sanctuaires de Byzance, p. 46, note 5) as ‘le long 
voile couvrant les épaules que portaient les matrones byzantines’, a veil and cloak 
in one. Every July 2 there was a solemn commemoration of the placing of this 
precious relic in the church, and we have a ninth-century Canon of Joseph the 
Hymnographer (P. G. 105, cols. 1004-9) on the subject, making it plain that €o67js 
and jadépiov are used as synonyms. We may feel sure that it was part at least 
of this famous relic that Alexius took to the fatal battle of Dristra as a flag and 
hid in a bush to avoid its capture by his foes (VII. 3, pp. 196, 198), just as ona 
previous occasion Romanus Lecapenus, ‘being in the church of the Blachernae 
with the patriarch and going into the holy shrine and rendering hymns of 
supplication to God, took the veil (&pég¢opov) of the Theotokos and went out 
armed withssure weapons to keep a tryst with an enemy (Cedrenus, p. 623 c). 
It is however clear that this garment, which in old days had twice been carried 
round the walls of Constantinople when the city was in danger (see Du Cange’s 
note on VII. 3, p. 196 D), was at some period divided ; Ebersolt (of. cit., p. 133), 
reminding us that this'was an ‘usage largement pratiqué par les Byzantins’, mentions 
portions of the veil in reliquaries, and so does Du Cange. Whatever part of it Alexius 
lost, there was enough left at Constantinople to satisfy the pious fervour of Russian 
pilgrims almost up to the taking of Constantinople by the Turks (Ebersolt, p. 47, 
note 1). As to the church of the Blachernae, Paspates (Byzantinai Meletai, pp. 92, 
194) dwells on its beauty and fame, and says it was made a Latin church in 
1204; he also gives (p. 390) a quaint illustration of all that remains of it: ‘quelques 
pans de mur et un hagiasma’, to quote Ebersolt, p. 47. Paspates devotes several 
pages (pp. 390-5) to its history, and to the ceremonies which took place there. 
But we will confine ourselves to the ‘wonted miracle’ in the church, and return 
to Du Cange’s quotation from the Liber Virginalis, which, in lines of fifteen syllables, 
the third and fourth rhyming roughly with the seventh and eighth, tells us that in 
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which we know from other sources to have been a weekly 
miraculous unveiling of an icon of the Virgin Mary; and she 
tells us that from the coffin of St. Demetrius at Thessalonica, 


the ‘Lucerna’ church of St. Mary at Constantinople there is a representation of the 
Virgin carrying the Child. She stands ‘sindone velata serica’, unseen till Friday 
evening, when: 


se expansum et repansum velum sursum recipit 


and the Virgin’s face and form remain uncovered till the ninth hour of Saturday, 
when the veil descends again. In all this it is 


non libratum arte vatum, nec arte mechanica 
non magnete tractum; neque aliqua vi magica 


and the miracle recurs every week with the regularity of a clock. Du Cange 
confirms this by a quotation from Belethus, de Divinis Officiis (ch. li), giving exactly 
the same account, and Ebersolt (p. 50, note 3) refers to Du Cange. But neither 
Ebersolt nor Du Cange alludes to the highly interesting passage in Psellus’ Adyos 
énl 7 ev BAaxéepyvas yeyovdre Oavpart, translated into Russian by P. Bezobrazov 
(Journal of the Ministry of Public Instruction, March, 1889). ‘The editor unfortunately 
does not give the whole Greek text, which contains a most interesting account 
of how this Virgin was called on to arbitrate between two parties who claimed a 
mill; if her covering remained stationary, the monks were to have the mill; if it 
rose in the air, the mill was to go to their adversary, a general. We are specially 
informed that this was an extra unveiling, so to speak; not the ordinary miracle 
of every Friday. In this case the cxaraméracua shook and floated up, but because it 
did so later than was expected the matter was referred to the Emperor Michael VII 
(Ducas), by whose order Psellus wrote out a long and highly technical judgement, 
‘both a legal record and a panegyric’ (to the Virgin), assigning the mill to the 
strategus, because the Holy Mother had the God-derived power of giving a 
xpnotnpiov. Psellus also says that the world is full of “traces of unseen feet and hands’ 
and of mysterious voices ; colours serve as omens of the future, &c. As Bezobrazov 
says, he is ‘applying to the Christian religion the teaching of Plato about the reflec- 
tion in the material world of the eternal, of the unchangeable, of Ideas’. This 
however takes us far from our subject, which is the exact nature of the ‘wonted 
miracle’ as described by Psellus. If Ebersolt had read Psellus, he would not have 
said that this icon was ‘sans le médaillon du Christ sur la poitrine’ (of. cit., p. 50), 
for we are specially told that ‘the outward form (yop¢%) of the Christ-Child 
changes’. Even the Liber Virginalis says ‘Natum gestat’. He is doubtless right in 
saying that the famous icon was ‘dans l’abside de la grande basilique’ and not in 
the circular annex, ‘léglise de la Sainte-Chasse’, where the sacred Veil was kept, 
a veil of course wholly distinct from the wémAos so miraculously withdrawn every 
week. (For the exact nature of the icon, see p. 316, note 2 below.) 

If just when Alexius wished to start on a campaign this weekly miracle abruptly 
stopped, it is no wonder that he took it as a bad omen. 

The passage from Psellus is as follows : 


Eixdéy TUS avrh év debia 708 ved Tots mpos dvaroAny elovodaw exxpewarat TE dua kal 
evjppoorau axpiBas, TH iS€av auiunros, TI xdpw aovyxKpitos, THY Svvayw amapdpuAdos. 
Kararéraopa d¢ avrijs €& idavricis réxvns Hwpyrat, 6 81) dpyabes eixdvev rapadduBaver 
tHv DAnv modvTeA@v. Kai eats Kar’ exetvo pepos Ovovacripiov Kal éemberdlerar adrh 
6oa Tots TeAobor Kat Tehoupevous vevopuorar, Duvor mavrodarot, edxal tAaarypior, Ovpud- 
para tepomperi. E€aiperov be Tarn Tis €Pdouddos TOV HuepOv TO KaTa THY ExTnVv 
Teepav Tehovpevov pera rh TOO qAlov Karddvow, e€iaor Sé rnviKadra 700 ved) cvurravtes, 
obx Saov ev SHpors Kal 7AADeow GANG Kal et twes Ora Kal redeoTal . . . 7d 5é TABOOS 
EoTiKaow ev Tois TpoTeneridapacr TOD ved THV mpobdpwv eyyus ... 6 Se mEpt Ti eikdva 
nétros abpdov perewpilera, omep tds adrov tmoxwhaavros mvevpatos Kai éaTt TO 
mpaypa Tots pev jury (Sotow amarov, Tots dé SoGcr mapadofov Kal rod Oeiov mvevuaros 
dvruxpus KdBodos. ZuveEadrdocerat d€ 7H rerovperw Kal 7 wopdy Tod BedmaiSos, ofpac 
dexouern THY Eusbuxov Emdnpiav adrijs Kal Td adaves TH dawvoueve emonpatvovaa. 
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where his famous icon hung,’ there oozed a miraculous healing 
unguent.” Locusts foreshadow the coming of the Crusaders and 
a great comet their destruction. The drawing of lots is a legiti- 
mate way of ascertaining God’s will,4 and statements are said 
to be accepted womep éx Oeias dudfs.5 Some men have the gift 
of prophecy.® The sign of the cross makes the foul fiend avaunt,? 
and even delays Anna’s own birth three days.’ The sword of 
a would-be assassin of Alexius remains miraculously stuck in its 
sheath.? 

Did Anna believe all this? She rarely makes any comment 
on the marvels she relates, and it is not easy to say. In one place, 
where she is speaking of Alexius’ belief in the edrvyia of one of 
his generals, she adds almost apologetically, ‘Whatever that is, 
and whatever is meant by it, for he [the general] had never yet 
undertaken any action and missed his mark’. In the same way 
she prefaces her remarks about her father’s many trials with the 
phrase ‘as far as Fortune went’, and then ascribes the calami- 
ties of the Empire, as we saw above, to God’s Will or to human 
folly. She admits the existence of a class of cvuBoAoudvrers who 
explained portents,* and even her father, though himself 
believing in ‘some natural cause’, consults as to the significance 


 V. 5, p. 139. a. 
2 II. 8, p. 60. See a reference to this in the autobiography of the Emperor 


Michael VIII Palaeologus, translated from a Moscow manuscript in C. Chap- 
man’s Michel Paléologue, p. 175. (His “note 3 is erroneous.) We may compare 
the Zypikon given by Anna’s third brother Isaac to the Cosmosoteira Monastery, 
where he speaks of two miracles due to his mother Irene’s piety; she closed her 
own eyes in death, and pupov flowed out of her coffin (ch. 95, Bull. inst. arch. russe 
de C’ple, Vol. XIII, p. 65). 

In the Life of St. Anastasius (Archives de Or. Lat. II, p. 426) who lived under 
Alexius I and John, we are told that this saint, first monk, then crusader, then 
hermit, heals all who pray at his tomb ex miarews. 

3 X.5,p. 2843; XII. 355. 

4X. a a a: XV. geo In Irene’s Typikon, ch. 11, new abbesses for her 
convent were to be so chosen (P. G. 127, cols. 1022-1). Oeconomos, La vie religieuse 
dans V Empir€ byzantin, p. 226, mentions a method of inquiring into the future on 
St. John’s Eve, which lasted till the third quarter of the twelfth century at Con- 
stantinople, and was still in 1918 practised in Crete. The agent was always a 
young girl who drew out of a bow! of water without looking at them objects which 
each belonged to some person in the room, while at each extraction a question 
as to the future was shouted out by the audience. The answer given by the girl 
was held to refer to the person whose property she was holding at the moment, 
and was accepted as unerringly correct. : 

SLL. 10, Bae X. 5, p. 284; XI. 6, p. 326; XV. 8, p. 487. Such an oud might 
be accounted responsible for a murder of prisoners (VIII. 6, p. 234). 

6 II. 12, p. 68. 7 XIV. 4, p. 437. 

8 VI. 8, p. 166. ; j é ; 

9 IX. 7. There is however no marvel quite as incredible as the temple ‘not 
made with hands’ of Nic. Bry. II. 26, p. 63. 

10 XIV. 1, p. 420. 


1 XIV. 7, p. 444. ua X. 5, p. 284. 
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of a terrifying comet rods wept Ta Tovabra Sewovs.’ But surely we 
may see a faint tinge of contempt in the term; certainly no very 
robust credulity. She speaks of good and bad omens in the 
neighing of horses and the fall of the imperial tent or of an 
imperial statue,3 very much as people might now, and without 
exactly committing herself as to her own credence, though she 
rather surprisingly seems to think such things appeal ‘to the 
more intelligent’. She alludes to ‘ magic jugglery’ and ‘potent 
spells’,4 but this might well be merely rhetorical; more interest 
in occult powers may be inferred from her statement that an 
Alexandrian soothsayer divined by the casting of pebbles’,5 
which ‘was in no way magical but a rational art’. Like all the 
people of her time she believed in demoniac possession,° and in 
her ascribing of events to the agency of angels or devils she 
differs little from many writers nowadays. The Devil suggests 
presumptuous or wicked thoughts,?7 and may, as we saw, be 
driven away by the sign of the Cross.8 The angels may attest 
oaths and suggest military reforms? or even fight themselves to 
help men.” Reliance on angelic power to save them from burn- 
ing was in the case of the Bogomile heretics a sign of their 
terrible ‘delusion’ ; if they had been orthodox, such a reliance 
might indeed have been justified by the well-known passage 
in Psalm xci. 11. The tépas of stones thrown by no human 
hand upon their leader Basil’s cell, accompanied by a ‘sudden 
earthquake’ on a clear starlight night, showed that ‘the en- 
raged demons round Satanael’ were furious with this man for 
having revealed their secrets and having raised up ‘keen 
persecution against the error’.™ 


t XII. 4, p. 355; cf. p. 357 where he refuses to see a bad omen for his royal self 
in the fall of a bronze figure called after Constantine. ‘Thus,’ concludes Anna, 
‘he committed all things to the supreme Providence of God.’ 

2 It is at least worth noticing that she never tells of Alexius’ restoration from 
illness by a Oetos wémAos brought from where it hung before an icon of Christ and 
laid on his bed, as does Zonaras (XVIII. 25). In Glycas the actual robed and 
crucified Christ is brought (IV, p. 335). 

3 V. 5, p. 139; VII. 3, p. 194; XII. 4. Cf. Anon. Syn. Chron., p. 187. 

4 I. 3, p. 8; III. 3, p. 76. It is interesting to know that she does not refer, as do 
Glycas and Zonaras, to popular ‘sayings fulfilled in her father’s death. 

SV ew pea 

6 Epilepsy is due to ‘an avenging demon’ (VI. g, p. 170.) 

7 VI. 12, p. 178. In XV. 10 Satanael has seized and darkened the soul of Basil 
the Bogomile heretic, and ‘deceives’ him to his destruction. 

8 XIV. 4, p. 437. So Anna Dalassena’s appearance is ‘revered by angels and 
formidable even to devils’ (III. 8, p. 88). 

9 XIII. 12, p. 411; XV. 3, p. 470. We must note that the monastic life and 
habit are ‘angelic’ (III. 1, p. 71). . 

0 XIII. 12, p. 407. We may compare the ‘Angels of Mons’ of the Great War. 

™ This Basil is an ‘archsatrap of Satanael’, he ‘clung with closed teeth to the 

Devil and embraced his Satanael’, a name in the Bogomile theogony which 
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As to the exact proportion of common sense and superstition 
in Anna’s mind we are in no position to make a definite 
assertion; but indeed there are few of us who would venture 
to do so about our own friends, especially if of Celtic extraction. 
At any rate she holds her own with her contemporaries, and 
even with men of later times, such as Cinnamus, of whose views 
we have already spoken as to dreams. The learned Psellus, who 
seemed to her and to the world in general the embodiment of 
all knowledge, believed in dreams‘ and the virtues of stones,? 
and discusses gravely whether the demons of whom earth, air, 
and water are full, can be male and female, can suffer pain, and 
can speak all languages.3 He did not, it is true, believe in 
astrology, though he had studied it; between it and belief in 
natural phenomena as prophecies of the future both he and 
Glycas draw a somewhat obscure distinction.4 

On the other hand, the Strategicon of Cecaumenus who lived 
very shortly before Anna, is most outspoken, condemning 


we shall meet later. Basil is daromadns and Sauovdv. Anna even believes that 
God might conceivably have allowed ‘the demons round Basil’ to work a miracle 
for him (XV. 10, p. 494). So Theophylact (Comment. on Luke, ch. 9, 1-6) says: 
‘Many men have often worked miracles through demons’, and again (Comment. 
on John, ch. 1, 49-51): ‘Even demons can simulate miracles ¢avraow8das (P. G. 
123, cols. 813, 1185). Possibly it is to Satanic agency that Anna ascribes the 
remarkable fact that when Basil was burnt there was no xvicoa (XV. 10, p. 494), 
a mixture of steam and smell often mentioned in Homeric sacrifice. It was his own 
impiety that made the fire leap forward to burn him, and not spare him as it 
spared the Three Children in Babylon. ; 

t In B. G. Med. V, p. 12, in his Funeral Oration on his mother, he says she was 
told in a dréam to let her son devote himself to learning. ' 

2 See J. Evans, Magical Jewels (Oxford), p. 32. Psellus states as an accepted 
fact the medical properties of stones, whether taken internally or worn as amulets. 

3 De daemonum operatione (ch. IX. XVII. sqq. P. G. 122 and see K. Svoboda’s 
monograph on ‘La démonologie de M. Psellos’, Brno, 1927). For his belief in 
mysterious voices and the like, see p. 77, note 2 above. Cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 10, “There 
are, it may be, so many kinds of voices in the world and none of them is without 
signification.’ 

4 Psellus, Chron. Mich. V; Theodora; Byz. T. 78, 184; Glycas (I. pp. 26 sqq.). 
Zonaras (XIII. 3) believes that the ‘art’ of astronomers can predict. Psellus, in his 
Jetter to John Longibardus (publ. by Boissonade in Psellus de operatione daemonum, &e., 
p. 169) makes the statement that of the sons of Rome ovdels jotpoAdynoev . . . 7 
yewpérpnoe mumore. Geometry he ascribes to the Chaldaeans and the Egyptians, 
but he says nothing of the birthplace of Astrology. Prodromus dedicated to Irene, 
wife of the Emperor John’s son Andronicus, a poem dealing with the virtues of 
the stars and their powers over certain parts of the body, and in the next reign 
John Camaterus Archbishop of Bulgaria wrote for Manuel I a poem of 1,351 lines 
to describe the influences of the planets according to their ‘houses’, as well as a 
popular poetical exposition of astrology (Krumbacher, G. B. L., pp. 753» 760, 
761). It is this idea that the stars or Fate can have power over men made in 
the likeness of God’ against which Glycas passionately exhorts his son (loc. cit.). 
Plotinus (Enn. II. 3, § 1) says the stars can onpaivew but not moreiv events. J. Bidez 
(Vie de Porphyre, ch. III and p. 85) points out that Porphyry, whose learning 
Anna praises in XIV. 8, p. 451, believed less and less in astrology as the years 


went on. 
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trust in dreams, ‘for many by them have been destroyed’,' 
and in every kind of diviner and enchanter.? As to super- 
natural beings like satyrs and dragons and centaurs, he is 
frankly sceptical; God made only two Aoyixai dices, angels 
and men.3 Yet even he regards a comet as an evil omen of 
hostile attack.+ 

Nicetas Acominatus, who survived the taking of Constan- 
tinople in 1204, is scornful of the credence given by Isaac 
Angelus to Adyia and dudai and 7% aorpixy, and also of all the 
superstitions of the vulgar herd, but his words only serve to 
prove the prevalence of dAAdxorou Sd€ar in ordinary life, and 
we must not forget that when the Latin siege of 1204 came upon 
Constantinople, some hooligans broke a statue of Athene in 
the Forum of Constantine into fragments, because they fancied 
that with her outstretched arm she had summoned the invading 
Westerners to the city.5 

This is the kind of belief that dies hard. We still talk of 
omens and luck and more than half believe in them—even in 
this twentieth century as much as in-all the centuries past. 
Shakespeare was probably voicing the opinion of his own day, 
rather than trying to express that of Romans in the first century 
B.c., when he makes Casca tremble before the ‘dreadful 
heralds’ sent from heaven, and lets Calpurnia say: 


When beggars die, there are no comets seen, 
The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes.® 


Even Cassius, after his famous: 


The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars 
But in ourselves that we are underlings— 


and his cynical use of natural phenomena to serve his political 
ends, is constrained to admit at the last: 


You know that I held Epicurus strong 
And his opinion: now I change my mind 
And partly credit things that do presage.7 


In judging Anna however we must never forget that in her 
the Christian (a devout Christian according to her lights) was 
overlaid by the classical student,’ and even her beliefs were 


™ p. 50. * p. 60. 3 pp. 80 sqq. 4 p. 66. 
5 Nic Ac. Is. Ang. A Pp. 359. a an , 
§ Fulius Caesar, Act I, sc. ii, and Act II, se. ii. 
7 Ibid., Act I, sc. ii and sc. iii; Act V, sc. i. We may compare the effect of 
meteors and withering bay-trees on the Welsh captain in Richard IJ, Act II, sc. iv. 
§ 70 eMAnvilew és dxpov earrovdakvia (Pref. 1, p. 1). 
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coloured by the writings of pagan Greeks.! Some modern 
critics have called Thucydides the master of Anna Comnena. 
This would seem too strong a statement, for she never says that 
she had studied him. But his tone as regards the supernatural 
may still have influenced, even unconsciously, her ‘Atticizing’? 
soul, and made her, as often happens, regard scepticism as a 
proof of mental superiority. 

In one case where she deals with popular superstition the 
accidental likeness to a famous passage in Shakespeare is too 
remarkable to be passed over. Robert Guiscard} dies in accord- 
ance with a prophecy, under circumstances so curiously 
resembling the death of Henry IV of England that it seems 
worth while to compare the two stories. Anna says of Robert: 


‘While he was still at Ather, a promontory of Cephallenia, he is 
seized by violent fever. Then unable to endure the burning of the 
fever he begs for cold water. And when the men round him were 
scattered in every direction to look for water, one of the natives says 
to them: ‘You see that island of Ithaca. In it a great city was built 
long ago called Jerusalem, and through age it has fallen in ruins. 
In it there is a stream ever giving drinkable and cold water.’ And 
when Robert heard this he was straightway seized with great fear, 
and therefore putting Ather and the city Jerusalem together he 
then recognized the death impending over him. For some time 
before certain men were prophesying to him the sort of things that 


« It is interesting to compare her attitude towards portents with that of Thucy- 
dides and to note the likeness. In his Hist. I. 23, he distinctly conveys the im- 
pression that the unparalleled horrors of earthquake, drought, and plague, and 
the unusual number of eclipses during the Peloponnesian War were not a mere 
coincidence, but were somehow due to that War, when also ‘traditions which had 
often been current before, but rarely verified by fact, were now no longer doubted’. 
When Nicias defers his sailing for Athens because of a lunar eclipse the historian 
describes him as ‘too much under the influence of divination and such like’ (Hist. 
VII. 50), a frame of mind common in Athens where ‘soothsayers and prophets’ and 
others had ‘by the influence of religion’ raised false hopes of conquering Sicily (Hist. 
VIII. 1). Yet we feel him to be sympathetic with Brasidas when the latter gives 
thirty minae for the service of Athene’s temple at Lecythus in the belief that ‘the 
capture [of the fort] had been effected by some more than human power’ (Hist, IV. 
116). He rehearses without comment, so that we cannot gauge his attitude of 
mind, oracular responses from Delphi on which people act (Hist. I. 25, 103, 118, 
123, 134; II. 102; III. 92) not always to their own advantage. We may trace a 
hint of scepticism in his discussion whether the god had foretold Aouuds or Ayuds for 
Athens (Hist. II. 54) and he is not shocked by a suggestion of men working the 
oracle for their own ends (Hist. V. 16). But his only definite statements of belief, 
or rather unbelief, are given in Hist. V. 26, where he calculates the length of the 
War, mentions a current prophecy on the subject, and says: “This was the solitary 
instance in which those who put their faith in oracles were justified by the event’, 
(cf. Hist. II. 17) ; and again in Hist. V. 103, where the Athenians speak scornfully 
of those who ‘when visible grounds of confidence forsake them, have recourse to 
the invisible, to prophecies and oracles and the like, which ruin men by the hopes 


which they inspire in them’. 
2 Zonaras, XVIII. 26. 3 VI. 6. 


“ 
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flatterers are wont to tell to chiefs, saying: ‘‘As far as Ather itself 
thou shalt subdue everything; departing thence to Jerusalem thou 
shalt pay homage to Fate.” . . . Finally after six days he dies.’ 


The parallel in Shakespeare (King Henry IV, Part II, Act IV, 


sc. iv) runs as follows: 


K. Hen. Look, look, here comes my John of Lancaster. 

P. John. Health, peace and happiness to my royal father. 

K. Hen. Thou bring’st me happiness and peace, son John, 
But health, alack, with youthful wings is flown 
From this bare wither’d trunk: upon thy sight 
My worldly business makes a period. 


Doth any name particular belong 
Unto the lodging where I first did swoon? 
War. Tis call’d Jerusalem, my noble lord. 
K. Hen. Laud be to Heaven! even there my life must end. 
It hath been prophesied to me many years 
I should not die but in Jerusalem, 
Which vainly I supposed the Holy Land; 
But bear me to that chamber: there I'll lie; 
In that Jerusalem shall Harry die. 


Prophecies then, even omens, Anna could narrate with 
tolerance if not credence. But one subject of popular belief 
makes her burst into indignant contempt, and that is astrology.’ 
Her diatribe on the subject is worth quoting in full: 


‘Touching the death of Robert a certain scholar’ [pa@nparurds, 
probably used in its late narrow meaning of ‘astrologer’] ‘called 
Seth2, greatly pluming himself on his knowledge of the stars, had 
foretold it after his crossing into Illyria by a prophecy which he put 
down on a paper and sealed, and entrusted to some of the Emperor’s 
intimates telling them to keep it for a certain time. Then when 
Robert was dead they open the paper by the man’s orders. And the 
prophecy ran thus: “‘A great enemy from the West after causing 
great disturbance will fall suddenly.” Then every one wondered at 
the man’s knowledge, for he had risen to the top in this science. 
And—to turn aside a short time from our story, leaving the history 
for a little—these are the facts about prophecies.’ [The word used, 
xpnopos, in classical Greek denotes the ‘response of an oracle’, but 
here Anna transfers it to prophecies based on astrology.] ‘For the 
invention is comparatively new, and ancient times were unac- 
quainted with this knowledge. For this system of prophecies did not 
exist in the days of Eudoxus, most learned in astronomy, nor did 
Plato know this branch, and not even was Manetho the reader of 


1 VI. 7, pp. 163-5; cf. XIV 7, p. 444. 2 For Symeon Seth, see G.B.L., p.615. 
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destinies versed in it. But the taking of a horoscope, when making 
their predictions, was to them’ [here a word is missing, and we may 
perhaps supply é&yvworos]; ‘ also the fixing of the centres and watch- 
ing the whole arrangement [of the stars] and all the other things 
which the man who invented this method handed down to his suc- 
cessors and which are intelligible to those who do these follies. But 
I some time after this took up this science a little’ [possibly in imita- 
tion of Psellus] ‘not in order that I should practise such a thing 
—Heaven forbid !—but so that by judging this foolish science more 
accurately I might judge also those who have toiled over it. And 
this I write, not for display, but in order to show that under this 
Emperor many of the sciences made progress, for he honoured philo- 
sophers and philosophy, even though to this study of astrology he 
showed himself disapproving, as I imagine because it persuaded the 
common herd to turn aside from the purer hopes from above, and 
to gape at the stars. This was the cause why the Emperor had this 
objection to the study of astrology. Yet even so there was no dearth 
of astrologers at that time, but both the aforesaid Seth flourished 
just then, and that Egyptian from Alexandria was great in explain- 
ing the mysteries of astrology. This man under questions from many 
foretold very accurately in several cases, not needing an astrolabe, 
but making his predictions by casting pebbles, which indeed was in 
no way magical but was a rational art of the Alexandrians. So the 
Emperor seeing the young folk flocking to him, because they re- 
garded the man as a prophet, himself twice questioned him and each 
time the Alexandrian made a correct answer to the question. There- 
fore fearing that the harm of many might ensue and all might turn 
aside to the folly of astrology, he appointed for the man a residence 
at Raedestus, sending him out of the city’ [i.e. Constantinople] ‘yet 
showing much solicitude about him, so that his wants might be 
abundantly supplied out of the imperial treasuries. 

‘And indeed the famous dialectician Eleutherius, another Egyp- 
tian, cultivated the elements of this science till he arrived at the 
summit of proficiency, not yielding the first rank in any point to 
any. And after this the man named Catanances came from Athens 
to the capital, eager to excel those before him. When questioned by 
some as to when the Emperor was going to die, he predicted his 
death as he imagined, but was mistaken in his guess. Now it hap- 
pened that at that time the wild lion living in the palace had a fever 
for four days and then breathed his last, and in this the common 
herd thought the prophecy of Catanances was fulfilled. Then some 
time passed and again he predicted the Emperor’s death and was 
mistaken. Nevertheless the Empress Anna his mother did die on 
that day which Catanances had pointed out. But the Emperor, 
because he had often prophesied about him and always been wrong, 
did not care to send him out of the city, partly because the man 
was self-convicted [of error] and also lest he himself should seem to 
be driving him thence through discomposure. But let us return 
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again to the point whence we digressed, so that we may not appear 
star-gazers,: obscuring the body of our history by terms of astrology.’ 


Alexius’ real scepticism as to portents from the sky comes out 
as we have seen in the passage where the comet of April 1106 
is described. Yet, while disbelieving himself in any but natural 
causes, he gets an expert to ‘observe the heavenly body’. In 
a dream it is revealed by St. John the Divine that the comet 
‘foreshadows the inroad of Celts, while its extinction points to 
their breaking up at about this spot’ (i.e. Thessalonica). Anna’s 
comment merely is:‘ So much then for the heavenly body that 
appeared.” Her reasoned conviction on the subject is clearly 
expressed in a later passage ;3 she thinks scorn to ‘make our 
affairs dependent on the motion of the stars’. 

Perhaps her feeling about astrology is partly due to her in- 
tense loathing for Manes and all his works. L. Pullan‘ says that 
Manichaeism started from Persian dualism, but was ‘overlaid 
with Babylonian theories connected with the worship of the 
stars’. We must admit however that among all the errors of 
Manichaeans Anna nowhere mentions astrological supersti- 
tions, and among her reasons for despising the latter she never 
adduces any heretical tinge. 


THE THREE THEOLOGICAL VIRTUES 


12. FAITH AND HOPE 


wt TER this attempt to appraise Anna’s faith in God, we may 
as well say a few words about her faith in man. It is so 
slender as to be almost non-existent, and the same was probably 
true of all twelfth-century Byzantines. Indeed, like the Red 
Indian with his curious mixture of suspicion and carelessness, 
they would have thought a man who trusted his neighbour a 
fool. A wary incredulity seems to have been their ideal ;5 they 


* This word perewpoAgoyns is used by Plato (Rep. VI. 489) as applied disrespect- 
fully by his imagined ‘mutinous sailors’ to the ‘true helmsman’ who studies ‘sky 
and stars and winds’. But the context in the Alexias (VI. 7, p. 165) makes it more 
likely that Anna copied the word from Plut. Nic. 23, where it is a term of reproach 
addressed by ordinary people to ‘praters about things in the air’, i. e, speculators 
about astronomical phenomena (Plutarch, Life of Nicias, ed. H. A. Holden, p. 118). 

2 GWG Zh 3 XIV. 7, p. 444. 

4 Church of the Fathers, p. 178. 

5 For instance, favourable statements about one’s parents will inevitably, so 
Anna tells us, be put down to partiality or lying unless at once attested by facts 
(XII. 3, p. 354; XV. 3, p. 468; and cf. the whole Preface). 
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are the ‘canny Scots’ of the Middle Ages. When John Ducas 
Caesar is told by his grandson that the Comneni are revolting, 
he merely boxes the boy’s ears for talking nonsense.! John Com- 
nenus the Emperor’s nephew drives away ‘in anger, calling 
him a liar and deceiver’, the monk who tries to warn him against 
the Dalmatian prince.? Bohemund smelt a rat, as the saying 
is, when Alexius did his best to sow dissension between him and 
his most valuable counts; he reflected for six days and then 
resolved to ignore the whole matter, ‘regulating his treatment 
of the men by expediency’.3 At an earlier date the same spirit 
of caution made this chief refuse to eat or even touch with his 
finger-tips the food cooked for him in Constantinople by 
Alexius’ servants, from fear that it might be poisoned. Anna 
makes no comment, and it is more than probable that the 
Norman’s action was the outcome of bitter experience.5 

The history of the Greek general Manuel Butumites (in 
Book X1) throws much light on this subject. After the capitula- 
tion of Nicaea he distrusts impartially his turbulent Frankish 
allies and the Turkish satraps who have just surrendered. The 
latter he sends out of the town in small bodies as fast as he 
can, ‘lest they should make some evil plot against him’ and 
‘bind and kill his men’. As to the Crusaders, in view of their 
large numbers and great lawlessness Butumites “did not permit 
them to enter [Nicaea] all in a body, but opening the gates a 
very little he granted entrance to the Celts ten at a time’. 

To be betrayed not only by allies but by one’s own officers is 
a fate against which a sensible chief is always on his guard, and 
even the truly loyal subordinate needs to avert suspicion.® 
Moneygivenfor promised militaryservice might well be accepted 
and then used against the giver ; safe-keeping even in a bishop’s 
palace may not prove truly safe.? If there was one Biblical 
maxim which Anna’s contemporaries had fully mastered it was: 
‘Put not your trust in princes nor in any child of man.’ 

As we should expect, of this mentality Alexius gives the most 
striking example. He is always refusing—often unwisely—to 
credit some one. He will not believe that young Gregory Gabras 
means to run away from court.’ He ‘paid no heed to the jnsinua- 
tions of the multitude’ against the two Diogenes, and even when 
eye-witnesses revealed the plots of the second brother to him 


1 IT..6, p..55. 2 IX. 4, p. 253. 

3 XIII. 4, p. 389. 4 X. 11, p. 303. } 

5 She herself describes Irene as guarding Alexius against “dangers in banquets 
(XII. 3, p. 352; cf. XIV. 4, p. 437). 
6 XI. 9, pp. 333, 334, 11, Pp. 340; XII. 7, p. 365. 
TOSI = 2), 8 VIII. 9, p. 242. 
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he ‘feigned ignorance’. Suggestions that this Nicephorus had 
some time back set on an assassin to stab him in the palace 
riding-school merely made the Emperor angry.2 When the 
partial complicity of the ex-Empress Maria in a conspiracy 
was in question, he refused to accept even the clearest written 
evidence.3 When the slave of a later conspirator reveals his 
master Aaron’s plot to compass the death of Alexius, the latter 
is at first incredulous, suspecting motives of revenge in his in- 
formant, and Anna complacently tells us that such chariness of 
belief was usual with him.4 She evidently approves of his reluc- 
tance to trust his newly sworn liegemen the Crusaders. “He 
thought it wise’ to go over to Asia Minor to watch their pro- 
ceedings, and if possible to make conquests by himself so as 
not necessarily to rely on their oath-keeping ; on the other hand 
their ‘immense number’ made him afraid to go actually along 
with them.’ Later on there is enacted by one of these dreaded 
Crusaders and Alexius what we might call a very duologue of 
suspicion at its highest,® Greek meeting Greek indeed. Alexius 
dare not advance against Bohemund because of the traitors in 
his own camp. Bohemund will not ‘venture on the journey to 
the Emperor’ unless he gets hostages and a safe-conduct. 
Furthermore, he is so much afraid of being entrapped into a 
position of subservience, that he insists on an oath from the 
imperial envoys that he will be ‘honourably received’. In 
return the envoys exact assurances as to the safety of those 
among them who are left as hostages, and everything is sworn 
on ‘the Holy Gospels’. 

In an age where East and West, Greeks and Frankish knights, 
must alike have pleaded guilty to many stabbings and poison- 
ings and other forms of secret violence, it is not surprising that 
suspicion was everywhere in the air. In Byzantium especially 
it seems to have been a definite principle always to look below 
the surface, never to take anything at its face value. And of 


IX. 5, p. 254, 6, p. 256. 
- 7, p. 260. Anna would like us to see sheer magnanimity in all this. 

IX. 8, p. 261. 

XIII. 1, p. 378. Somewhat in the same spirit the second time she tells the 
story of the liberation from Babylon (i.e. Cairo) of the Frankish counts, she hints 
at ulterior motives for the generosity first of the Sultan and then of Alexius 
towards the prisoners. The former may have set them free so as to create a 
good impression and obviate the suspicion of greed; the latter befriended them 
largely in the hope that ‘they would do useful propaganda for him against 
Bohemund’s slanders (XII. 1; cf., XI. 7), which slanders were based on the 


presence of ‘barbarian’ Scythians in the imperial forces. We may compare the 
eae of black troops in the Great War. 
SEL, 
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2 
3 


4 


6 XIII. 8 and g. 
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Alexius as the finest exponent of this principle Anna is charac- 
teristically proud. 

We now come to the second of St. Paul’s triad, Hope. Of this 
we have said enough in connexion with Anna’s self-pity and 
mourning over her lot. Pessimism real or assumed is the per- 
petual burden of her song. Of course it is never easy for an 
admiring biographer to avoid being laudator temporis acti, at 
least to the extent of belauding his or her hero’s times, but in 
this case Anna so cordially disliked ‘the successor to the throne’ 
that she was bound to think he and his son after him had ruined 
her great father’s Empire.t At any rate, be the cause what it 
may, Anna is no more hopeful or cheerful than the Graiae in 
the story of Perseus, the three old hags who sat all day moaning 
that ‘new things are always bad’. 


THE THREE THEOLOGICAL VIRTUES 
CHARITY 
13. CHARITY TO CRIMINALS 


HEN we come to Charity we are struck by the much 

higher level reached by Anna than in the other qualities 
of Trustfulness and Hope. If we mean tolerance for the views 
of others, as in our modern phrase charitable judgement, she 
has none of that, and if we look for real large-heartedness we 
shall look in vain. But if we use the term Charity to mean 
clemency and liberality and philanthropy as then understood, 
we shall find a singularly lofty standard in the Alexzas. 

To begin with the first quality, that of clemency or humanity. 
Anna beliéves that God moves hearts to pity so that even 
criminals may be pardoned.’ Certainly her picture of her 
father’s forbearance, avefixaxia, towards enemies is very striking, 
even if we sometimes suspect interested motives of fear or 
prudence. Not only must we remember the many would-be 
usurpers whom he allowed to live on in Constantinople; it is 
quite as true of him as it was of his son John3 that he never put 

1 XIV. 3, p. 433- A oe 

2 XII. 6, p. 363. Towards such criminals the mob shows its innate baseness by 
outbursts now of savage hatred and now of mercifulness (V. 9, p. 149; IX. 7, 


p. 260; XII. 6, pp. 362, 363; XV. 9, p. 492, and 10, p. 494). See also p. 52, above. 
3 Nic. Ac. fchn C. 12, p. 32. He claims that his hero never even mutilated 


any one. 
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any one to death for a political offence. Sometimes he pretends 
to be brutal, but he never really is.. He pardons rebels and 
plotters with almost monotonous regularity, and actually sets 
a slave who has tried to assassinate him free, loaded with ‘very 
great gifts’? He is lenient even to despised astrologers, except 
when he fears they will lead the people astray,3 and then banish- 
ment with maintenance at the imperial expense is all that he 
decrees. In the case of one set of conspirators we hear that he 
waived ‘the heavy penalties of the law’,4 and he was evidently 
glad to let Michael Anemas profit by the quaint archaic custom 
whereby a criminal who had not yet been led past a certain 
landmark in the capital known as the Bronze Hands might be 
reprieved.5 

' ‘This Anemas conspiracy and its punishment has several 
features of interest. For one thing, it seems to have been 
specially dangerous, doubtless because the ringleaders were 
‘such good soldiers’. So Alexius decides on a humiliating mock- 
procession through the capital for ‘the men, with ignominious 
shaving as a prelude and blinding as the destined outcome. 
But when entreated by his wife and daughters he is most happy 
to remit the sentence, for which there is fortunately just time. 
The chief cruelty is shown by the oxnvixoi and the pa8dodyor who 
arrange the whole thing and jeer at the victims; the mob runs 
out to gaze but is ‘stirred to weeping and lamentations’. Anna 
sees the hand of God in her own tender-heartedness and in the 


t I. 3, p. 8; XII. 7, p. 365. In XII. 8, p. 366, his threats to blind his Admiral 
Isaac Contostephanus were probably merely rhetorical. Even Zonaras (XVIII. 
2g) says that Alexius was inclined to mercy and slow to punish. 

2 III. 12, p. 97; VI. 4, p. 157; IX. 5-10, especially IX. 7, p. 260; XIII. 1, 
p. 378; XIV. 3, p. 431. Temporary exile is the usual punishment coupled with 
confiscation of goods. For restoration to favour, see VIII. g; XI. 6, p. 326; 
XII. 5, p. 359, 8, p. 368. at 

3 VI. 7. In XIII. 1, p. 377, it is remarkable to read of a severe law against 
writers of lampoons, but since these must usually have been anonymous (as in the 
case in question) the punishment cannot have been much oftener exacted than in 
the case of a truth-telling astrologer. 

a Vio4Sp. 157. 

5 XII. 6. ‘Now the Emperors who had fixed these bronze hands on a certain 
high watch tower and lofty stone arch had as their purpose to establish this ordi- 
nance, that if a man whom the law was condemning to death were the hither 
side of the Hands, and on his way the tokens of imperial mercy should reach him, 
he should be delivered from his fate. For the Hands were considered to show that 
the Emperor embraced these men once more and had not yet let them go from 
the hands of mercy.’ Once they had gone past the Hands they were ‘beyond 
safety’ and not even the Emperor could help them. Attaliates (pp. 313, 314) tells 
us that Botaniates, who was ¢:AavOpwrdraros (‘ very humane’), restored a neglected 
law of Theodosius forbidding Emperors to give summary punishment to any 
criminal. He read this Novel to the Senate and ‘they agreed and were much 
pieased’. It is interesting to find these practical limitations to the sovereign’s 
theoretically unbounded powers of pardon and punishment. 
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way the men escorting the procession deliberately slackened 
their pace for the messenger of pardon to arrive. Except for 
this story, and for that of the Bogomiles which introduces public 
executioners (3701) who perform the burning of Basil,’ we hear 
little from Anna of the way justice was carried out in Constan- 
tinople. She does however show that a man on trial was pro- 
verbially afraid,3 and she gives us sinister glimpses of the 
extraction of confession from suspects by torture.4 But on the 
whole her code is one of mercy, such indeed as few dared 
to show. 

Thus to her it is emphatically the duty of a Christian to for- 
give his enemies, and he should do this even at the risk of 
being duped or criticized.’ So Alexius only puts in chains the 
Scythian Neantzes who had betrayed the plans first of his own 
countrymen and then of the Greeks and had displayed un- 
paralleled insolence as well,® and another deserter, Tatranes 
by name, is made into a loyal and devoted subject by the 
Emperor’s marvellous ‘forbearance’.7 For Anna is anxious we 
should think it marvellous. It seems to have been the popular 
assumption that blinding must follow rebellion as rendering the 
blinded man unfit ever to aspire again.’ If Urselius is spared 
this humiliation and Alexius thus wins golden opinion for 
gravOpwria, his reason it is felt may have been that the Frankish 


1 We may compare the way Attaliates praises Botaniates and his ‘inexplicable 
goodness’ in forgiving those who conspire against him, even leaving them their 
goods, an act such as none of the Emperors had ever risen to (pp. 294, 314, 318). 

2 XV. 10, p. 494. ; 

3 III. 5, p. 81. See also the fear of the accused man in XI. 5, p. 323. 

4 IX. 8, p. 261; XII. 6, p. 361; XV. 8, p. 487. In Nic. Bry. III. 26, p. 85, we 
read of an exiled man dying ‘inhumanly and cruelly tortured’. 

5 IX. 5, p. 254, 10, p. 264. In XII. 7, p. 365, Anna adds to the tale of one such 
act of forgiveness the proud comment: dmofos 6 euos Bactdevs rept a rovwbra. In 
view of what has been said of Byzantine suspicion, the passage in XIII. 8, p. 399 
(‘it is better to be deceived than to offend God and transgress divine laws’) is of 
peculiar interest. In XIV. 3, p. 431, Anna compares her father’s much abused 
clemency to that of Our Lord. He lets Nicephorus Diogenes keep his estates after 
his rebellion (IX. 10, p. 265) and forgives the Empress Maria completely (IX. 8, 
p. 261). He restores.his nephew John to his governorship at Durazzo after a 
venerable Archbishop has accused him of treachery (VIII. 7 and 8). For other 
rebels readmitted to favour, see p. 90, note 2 above. 

6 VAT. 9; VILL. *4;"p. 230: ; 4 : 

7 VII. 10, p. 213. Alexius shows this same dvefixaxta as well as generosity with 
money when he releases from Turkish captivity the crusading counts who in his 
opinion had been hostile and forsworn to himself (XII. 1, p. 347). 

8 J. 3, p. 7; IX. 9. It was so common a proceeding as to have over a dozen 
phrases to describe it ; see the list in Oster (A. X., Pt. I, p. 23). So Botaniates claims 
to blind Bryennius ‘for the safety of the many and [Bryennius’] own peace 
(Attal. p. 292). Nicephorus Bryennius remained powerful though blinded (VII. 2, 
p. 191; X. 2, p. 274, and 3, p. 276); but Anna seems to think her father-in-law 


an exception to all rules. See p. 58 above. 
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rebel was ‘such a man, noble and a positive hero’... Under 
ordinary circumstances every one would have expected his con- 
queror to apply the usual treatment. Even court slaves might 
be powerful enough to inflict this mutilation on an enemy. 
Alexius’ practice was different. When he captures Nicephorus 
Bryennius he, ‘noble man that he was, does not injure 
(Bryennius’) eyes at all. For Comnenus was not a man to 
proceed after capture against those that had opposed him, but 
he thought the capture of the enemy sufficient, so that after- 
wards there followed courtesies (diAavOpwrio) and kindnesses 
and munificence’.2 It is the messengers of Botaniates who 
blind first Bryennius and then Basilacius another ex-rebel,3 
and this fate is ordered for the pseudo-Diogenes pretender 4 
not by Alexius but by his mother the Regent. Even in the 
case of the base and ungrateful archtraitor Nicephorus 
Diogenes, who was implicated in three attempts on his im- 
perial benefactor’s life, Alexius persistently ignores the injury 
and only reluctantly consents to punish at all. Anna does 
not feel sure that he was primarily responsible for the man’s loss 
of sight; he certainly did not order torture to extract a con- 
fession and he certainly refused to allow other mutilation. 
Furthermore he did his best not only at the crisis but again 
later to win the ex-rebel’s affection by most generous and com- 
plete forgiveness.5 The very word ovumdfeva acquires in the 
Alexias a new meaning, not ‘sympathy’ but ‘pardon’.® 

Anna’s account of Robert Guiscard’s brutality to the Lom- 
bard chief whose teeth he extracted and whose eyes he put out? 
and to the captured Venetian and Greek crews whom he 
cruelly mutilated may be exaggerated, as may the revolting 
story of Saisan blinded with a candlestick before being 
strangled, while the savage massacres by the Crusaders sound 
too pointless to be true.’ Yet this all serves to prove that in an 


‘I. 3, p. 8. Nic. Bry (II. 28, p. 64) says Alexius showed further kindness to 
Urselius in his captivity. The same plea of personal distinction deserving respect 
comes out in the Alexias, VI. 9, p. 169, where Philaretus gives wrath at the blinding 
of — pin Romanus Diogenes as an excuse for his own rebellion at Antioch, 

aT. 6, p. 16. 

3 I. 6, p. 16, and cf. I. 9, p. 22; VII. 2, p. 191. 

4 X. 4, p. 279. ; 5 IX. 5-10. 

6 Ibid., also XII, 6-7 (six times), and often elsewhere. So he offers Nicephorus 
Diogenes ddfeva Kal apwnoria (IX. 7, p. 259). But in III. 6, p. 83, the adjective 
ovprabys means ‘sympathetic’. 

7 I. 11, p. 27. He and Bohemund blind two traitors among their own Norman 
counts (V. 5, p. 137). 

8 VI. 5, p. 161; XI. 5, p. 321; XIV. 1, p. 421; XV. 6, p. 480. Usually she does 
not seem to consider the Turks as cruel as the Crusaders, even though they strangle 
people with bowstrings (VI. 12, p. 178; XV. 6, p. 481). For the Crusaders, see 
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age when such things were common she was ahead of her time 
in the horror with which they inspired her. Only heretics must 
be prepared to face ‘every injury, tortures and chains and sacri- 
fices of the flesh’ if they remain obdurate; or again, ‘fire and 
whippings and a myriad deaths’.t Yet even to a deposed and 
exiled heretical bishop ‘every kind of care and kindness’ is 
shown by the Emperor’s orders. The false teacher Italus must 
make public recantation of his errors, and a relapse is punished 
by excommunication, but he is carefully kept by Alexius from 
popular violence.3 

In this. department of human life two ideas, confused rather 
than joined, seem to have dictated the procedure. First the 
heretic was regarded as a focus of religious disease, and as in 
sericulture the only way is to destroy all infected silkworms, and 
in a plague to wage war on every rat as potentially dangerous, 
so the wrong-doer was put to death for the good of the com- 
munity, lest he should ‘communicate his own defilement’ to 
others. And the Basileus as head of the Church and 
responsible for his subjects’ souls was bound to see this done.’ 
Secondly, as the sinner’s soul was more precious than his body, 


X. 6, p. 286; XI. 8, p. 331. She clearly feels for the Turks in the cruel killing of 
their children and friends by some of her father’s own soldiers (XIV..1, p. 420). 
It is only a low-born impostor who threatens his enemies with crucifixion (I. 15, 
p. 36). It may be worth noting that the story in XI. 8, p. 331, of the Crusaders 
massacring the whole Greek population of a town beyond the river Halys, not 
sparing even the priests who in full vestments had come out to welcome them, 
receives some slight corroboration from the Life of St. Anastasius (Arch. de l’Or. 
lat. II, p. 426). This monk of German origin, who lived under Alexius I and 
John II, joined the Crusaders in the Aeyopevos ‘Iepds méAeuos but abandoned 
earthly warfare to return to spiritual, ‘seeing in the wars Kal rods dpboddgous 
KaxoTroLoupévous td Tav Aativwy’. In both cases the brutality had a quasi-religious 
or sectarian basis; to the Latins the Greeks were schismatics, though better than 
heretics. But see below, p. 94, note 4, and Ch. 47. 

 X. 1, p. 270; XV. 8, p. 489. 2 'V. 2, p. 130. 

3 V. 9, p. 149 Other heretics in X. I, p. 270, are subjected to a ‘perpetual 
curse’ on their persons and doctrines. Theophylact (Comm. on Habakkuk, 11. 10) 
advocates this as the sole appropriate punishment for false teachers, because the 
anathema is ‘the end and finish of every heretic, namely separation from God’, 


P.G. 126, col. 862. 

4 XV. 8, p. 489... : : ; 

s A statement made by Alexius during the trial of the Bogomile heretics throws 
a curious light on Byzantine mentality. He wishes not unnaturally to discriminate 
between heretics and true Christians; while he condemns the whole number to 
death he offers them the choice between a pyre with a cross and a pyre without, 
secretly intending to release those who should choose the former. But the reason 
alleged is amazing to us: ‘For it is better that men really Christians should die 
rather than that living they should be persecuted as Bogomiles and offend the con- 
sciences of the multitude.’ This can only mean that by living and being persecuted 
for heresies they did not share, these men would render their persecutors innocently 
guilty, so to speak, of calumny and cruelty. When the chief Bogomile has been 
burnt Alexius will not allow his disciples to meet the same fate from popular fury 
(XV. 9, p. 491, 10, p. 494); there might conceivably be doubtful cases among them. 
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the latter was sacrificed to save the former; the pains of death 
might atone in the eyes of Heaven for the evil deeds of life. 
On both these theories capital punishment was a_ logical 
thing. But a third idea of punishment as neither deterrent 
nor purificatory but merely retaliatory, comes out in the 
story of Basil the Bogomile as told by a thirteenth-century 
writer. He says: ‘It was right for him to be destroyed by 
fire and to have this foretaste of eternal fire, seeing that he 
had deceived many and had heaped up material for the 
eternal fire, as wood and hay and stubble.’ This quotation from 
1 Cor. iii. 12 is followed by an allusion to John xv; Basil was 
burnt, ‘cut off as a rotten tree that does not bear good fruit’." 

Euthymius Zigabenus,? the monk chosen by Alexius to refute 
by written arguments all heresies in general and the Bogomiles 
in particular, adopts this view when he thanks God for pre- 
servation from ‘the cult of heretics who deliver to destruction 
the body with the soul’. That is to say, as he explains in speak- 
ing of Basil the Bogomile,} heretics.are shut out of both lives, 
here and hereafter; they meet first with fire on earth at the 
hands of righteous men, and then with fire in hell, ‘proceeding 
through the quenchable to the unquenchable’.t The soul of 
the heretic was lost as well as his body. If any one profited at all 
it was the onlookers who might be saved by the awful example, 
but that is quite a secondary motive. 

The whole question of medieval punishment, especially 
mutilation and blinding, is most interesting though too big to 
discuss now. Suffice it to say that Bury considers these barbaric 
penalties as part of the ‘tendency to avoid capital punishment’ 
and of the movement ‘in the direction of mildness’ after Justinian. 
He says :5 “They were then considered as a humane substitute 
for death, and the Church approved them because a tongue- 
less or noseless sinner had time to repent.’ Baynes® does not 
consider this an adequate explanation, but suggests or implies 
others that might be given, e.g. the numbers of imperfectly 
Hellenized barbarians in Constantinople, the ‘nervous tension’ 


1 Anan. Syn. Chron., p. 181. 

2 Panoplia, P. G. 130, col. 1360. For this man, see Al. XV. 9, p. 490. 

3 Ibid., col. 1332. 

4 It is interesting to find the same point of view in the Latin Anon. Gesta Fran- 
corum. After describing how the Crusaders spared Greek villages the writer tells 
with gusto how they burnt a heretical village with its inhabitants (ch. iv). 

5 Introduction to Camb. Med. Hist. IV, p. xiii. In App. 11. of Vol. V of Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall he says the Ecloga of Leo III, to which in Criminal Law the Basilica 
of Basil I and Leo VI adhered, was meant to be more humane than old Roman 
Law. The ecclesiastical right of asylum tended also in this direction. 

6 Op. cit., pp. 27, 121-2. 
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of a populace living in chronic danger, bitterness during the 
Iconoclastic struggle, &c. Whatever be the cause, his further 
statement is certainly true: ‘The most remarkable feature of 
Byzantine criminal law is the frequency with which mutilation 
was employed as a punishment.’ But a later sentence of his 
must be at least partly challenged. He says: ‘Beside mutilation, 
confiscation of property was a frequent form of punishment, but 
not so imprisonment, which at least until the twelfth century 
was only employed to prevent the escape of the criminal before 
trial. Enforced seclusion in a monastery was, however, occa- 
sionally practised in the case of State offenders.’ This Scholar 
would seem to have overlooked several passages in the Alexias 
invalidating his theory as to imprisonment, and we are obliged 
to take up his assertions one by one before leaving this subject. 

As to confiscation of goods, he is supported by Anna’s stories 
of the unnamed conspirators who gave trouble just before 
Robert Guiscard’s second campaign, of those who sided with 
Nicephorus Diogenes, of John Solomon and his fellows, and of 
the Manichaean dzoordreis, deserters both from the true faith 
and from the army, while as to seclusion in a cloister’ there 
is of course no doubt. This fate befell Leo and Nicephorus 
Diogenes and their mother the ex-Empress at the hands of their 
half-brother Michael, and from it the more magnanimous 
Alexius rescued them, after the reign of Botaniates had inter- 
vened.? It also befell the deposed Nicephorus Botaniates on 
Alexius’ accession,} just as Botaniates in his day had decreed it 
for his predecessor Michael VII.4 

Now as to the third point. The imprisonment feared by an 
imperial tax-gatherer if he arrived ‘with empty hands’ at the 
Treasury may have been a mere preliminary to trial, and the 
confinement with chains at Philippopolis decreed for the insub- 
ordinate young Gregory Gabras may have been intentionally 
as short-lfved as the banishment of his two accomplices, who 
return to the Emperor’s service not long afterwards.’ But how 
can we ignore a statement like this: ‘Not having forces enough 
to set a guard over so many . . . [Alexius] sent away the ring- 
leaders, Diogenes and Cecaumenus Catacalo, to Caesaropolis 
so that they should be imprisoned and chained only, for he did 
not design any other punishment for them, though all advised 
him to mutilate them.’® There seems to be no question of future 
judicial proceedings in this case of the Diogenes conspirators, 


BUN . 54; V. 3, p. 13153 VI. 2, p. 1553 VI. 4, p. 157; IX. 8, p. 262; XII. 
7 Pes o s IX. 6, p. 256. yeah: I, pp. 70, 71. 4 1. 15, p. 36. 

s IT. 6, p. 56; VIII. 9, p. 242; XI. 5, p. 324; XIV. 3, p. 431. 

6 IX, 8, p. 262. 
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or in that of those concerned in the Anemas plot. John Solomon 
was imprisoned at Sozopolis' and Michael Anemas, after his 
blinding had been remitted, was shut up in a tower near the 
Blachernae, ovdnpddetov emi todd ev adt@ xpovorpiPyjcovra xpovov; 
there is nothing to suggest that he was ever tried again.* His 
fellow-inmate of this tower, Gregory Taronites, who throughout 
is handled with great gentleness except for being shaven and 
paraded through the streets, may well have been there only 
on probation, for though he was émi Aclova Karpov Eudpoupos 
he finally received from the mild or prudent Emperor ‘pardon 
and kindness and gifts and unprecedented honour’.3 But how 
about the pseudo-Diogenes sent after two reprimands to a 
distant prison ?* Still more, what of the obdurate Manichaeans 
Cusinus and Pholus? After being confined in ‘the porches round 
the great Palace’s with their fellow-heretic Culeon, they come 
before the Emperor. Culeon is converted, but as to the other 
two, ovdypeot pevovtes, we learn that Alexius, ‘throwing them 
into the prison called Elephantine and plentifully supplying all 
their needs, gave them up to die of their own iniquities alone’.® 
Surely this is imprisonment not before but after trial. Almost 
exactly similar is the story of the Bogomile heretics. They are 
first subjected to mild imprisonment coupled with instruction 
from selected theologians, and some are converted, but the 
obdurate ‘died in their heresy, kept in prisons, yet having a 
plentiful supply of food and clothing’.? This again does not look 
like confinement intended to be merely preliminary. Nor does 
the last sentence of the whole painful story. After the burning 
of the chief Bogomile Basil, to witness which spectacle his fol- 
lowers seem to have been brought out of prison, these remaining 
exponents of the heresy are dealt with as follows: ‘After this 
another very strong prison received these godless men, who were 
thrown into it, and lived a long time and died in their impiety.” 

It seems clear from these passages that long imprisonments, 
even life sentences, were not uncommon in Anna’s day, 
especially for men convicted of political crimes or theological 
errors, though the treatment was not harsh nor the food scanty.9 


2, X11. 6; "ps 362. a XII. 7, p. 364. 
3 XII. 7, p. 365. The fact that Alexius’ sister had married a Taronites may help 
to explain this. See below p. 276, note 1, also p. 374. +XNes ps 272. 


s Du Cange, in his Notes on 455 c and 494 D, says these porches, ra Novpepa, 
were occupied by the palace guards and had prisons off them. 

CEXNV NOs pa45 7. 7 XV. 9, p- 492. 8 XV. 10, p. 495. 

9 Only once do we find a complaint of a prison, and that is not a Byzantine but 
a Turkish one (XII. 1) ‘of the old style’, where the captives have a bread-and-water 
diet, ‘not once seeing the sun’. The way Anna puts it seems to prove that such 
treatment of prisoners was exceptional, even among infidels, 
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14. CHARITY: WAR AND PEACE 


NE side of Charity as affecting human intercourse must 

now be briefly studied, the all-important question of war 
and peace as viewed by Anna’s eyes. We must state at the 
outset that war per se has for her none of the glamour cast over 
it by Western chivalry. Peace is to her first and last the aim, the 
ideal, the greatest blessing that earth can show. A pope is by 
his office eipnvixds Kai Tod eipnviKod wabyrijs.. Her mother Irene’s 
beautiful name shows her mission of peace.? Peace is invoked 
upon a friendly state, and pressed upon an enemy.3 The rash- 
ness of young men is partly due to their ‘not having tasted the 
misery of wars’, and Anna is on occasion proud of her father for 
‘peacefully settling matters naturally to be accomplished by 
war and steel’.4 He is always more ready for peace than for 
fighting,’ and Anna makes a sermon’ out of this so like Thucy- 
dides that one wonders if she was thinking of him: ‘It is the 
mark of bad generals, when things are quiet, of their own action 
to stir up those around them to war. For peace is the goal of 
all war.’? A word is here left out of the text but the subse- 
quent sense is clear, that it is ‘the mark of foolish generals and 
leaders’ to choose war unnecessarily. The Emperor Alexius 
acted ‘entirely contrary to this, and cared exceedingly for living 
peaceably’ ; he ‘cherished peace’ (another lacuna) ‘when present 
and toiled to regain it when lost.’ ‘And by nature he was peaceful, 
but this same man when circumstances compelled was most war- 
like.’® Generals who ‘rejoice in blood’ and who ‘ever welcome 
fighting rather than peace’ incur Anna’s severe censure,’ while 
to win a success ‘without bloodshed or combat’ is indeed a 
victory. She says of Bohemund that he ‘had never learned 

I.-13, p. $2. 


2 XII. 3, p. 3; XV. 11, p. 506. d 7 
3 III. ee oi aie XV. 6, ‘is 3 So Euthymius Zigabenus in his Anathema 14 


against the Massalians prays for peace for the Empire. P.G. 131, col. 48. Weare 
reminded of the paean on the blessings of peace in Thuc. IV. 62. 

4 VII. 3, p. 195; IX. 10, p. 265; XII. 5, p. 358. 

5 XII. 5, p. 358; XIV. 3, p. 432. 3 f 

6 XII. 5, p. 358. In Thuc. II. 61 we read: ‘For men who are in prosperity and 


free to choose, it is great folly to make war.’ 
7 Cf. Thuc. I. 120, 124: ‘Brave men as soon as they are wronged go to war, 


and when there is a good opportunity make peace again.’ “By war peace is 


assured.’ ; : 
8 Anna would no doubt have endorsed Thucydides’ verdict as to the good and 


bad effects on the character of peace and war respectively (Hist. III. 82). 


9 XI. 1, p. 311. 
1 XI. 5, p. 322 (bi5), 7, p. 3293 XV- 3, P- 467, 
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to live peaceably’,' yet she cannot resist putting into his mouth 
a speech of which the summary might well be ‘Peace has her 
victories no less renowned than war’.2 An unjust war has no 
chance of success,3 and even in a just cause victory is to be 
sought not only ‘through sword-drawing’, but by treaties, nay 
even by ‘craft’ and ‘roguery’, in the effort to avoid an appeal 
to arms. 

But if war to Anna is always hideous, never glorious as to 
Western chivalry, it is doubly so when waged with fellow- 
Christians, and thus an éudvAwos méAeuos. Worst of all is civil 
strife in a Christian community,5 but even ‘barbarians’ (if co- 
religionists®) should never be encountered in battle. Robert 
Guiscard’s nobles and his wife Gaita are represented as dis- 
suading him on this ground from attacking Alexius ;7 such fight- 
ing is specially horrible in an ecclesiastic® or at sacred seasons.9 
When the Crusaders assault Constantinople in Holy Week, the 
Emperor iva pu) Xproriavol kretvwvrae gives orders to shoot wide of 
the mark, or at the enemy’s horses rather than men.” It is 


1 XI. 10, p. 337, 11, p. 340. Cf. the stricture of the Corinthians on the Athenians, 
as ‘born neither to have peace themselves nor to allow peace to other men’ 
(Thue. I. 70). 

2 XI. 4, p. 319. So Polybius (Hist. V. 12, 2) says: “To conquer the enemy by 
nobility and justice is not less but more useful than successes in arms.’ 

3 ents, De 30: 

4 XI. 4, p. 387. Even Robert Guiscard, according to Anna, tries to throw 
the blame of the war on his opponent (IV. 5). 

5 II. 11, p. 66, 12, p. 68. 

6 IX. 10, p. 265: ‘though Dalmatians they are yet Christians’. In X. 8, p. 291, 
the Crusaders are begged not to fight with cuomoro, and in XIV. 2, p. 422, 
Alexius claims to have ‘cared for them as Christians’ and defended them against 
the Turks. 

ME GOE op YoY, 

#1. 13; p. 325 2s. 8, pr 202. 

9 II. 10, p. 64; III. 5, p. 80. In X. 9, pp. 295, 296, Alexius ‘felt awe at the 
sanctity of the day’. History however furnishes several examples of Greek generals 
who chose holy days for their attacks, hoping to take the enemy by surprise. Leo 
Diaconus (C.S.H.B. pp. 134-8) says Tzimisces attacked the Russians on Good 
Friday. Attaliates describes how the Greeks attacked the Celt Crispin on ‘the 
Day of Resurrection, the Great Sunday’; they were defeated and Crispin ‘con- 
demned the impiety of the Greeks’, because on ‘the festival of festivals’ they went 
‘against the blood of Christians’; thereby ‘mocking the grace of the Resurrection’ 
(p. 124). Cedrenus gives an account of a man seizing an enemy by treachery 
just after they had celebrated together 1 xotunois of the Virgin (pp. 714-15). 
To take one more instance, when Cecaumenus Catacalo attacks the Saracens at 
Pentecost after the priests had performed ‘the bloodless sacrifice’ and ‘he had par- 
taken of the divine mysteries with all his men’ he wins an easy victory over drunken 
and careless Saracens (ibid. p. 744.4). A nobler, we are tempted to say more Chris- 
tian, point of view is found in the Pagan Xenophon, as quoted by T. R. Glover, 
From Pericles to Philip (Camb. 1917, p. 173). For the teaching of the Western Church 
see Sati oe ae of God’. 

0 X. 9, p. 296. So Nic. Bry. (II. 20, p. 58) says Alexius thought it ‘not holy’ 
to kill the men he captured from Urueliud Ber raoks army, Xpuiavees évras. r 
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indeed ‘inhumanity and brutality’? when soldiers of the Cross 
massacre the population of a Christian village, and if Alexius 
had allied himself with Turks against Christians he would have 
deserved all Bohemund’s bitterness.? As it was, the Emperor’s 
mere use of Scythians as mercenaries was twisted by the 
Norman prince into a proof of his ‘ill-will towards Christians’, 
and a reason for raising forces against him.3 To conclude, 
we may note that it is in connexion with Bohemund that Anna 
most clearly gives us her sentiments on the subject.* Firstly, the 
Emperor is prepared to forgive his forsworn liegemen because 
‘the holy law of the Gospels has commanded Christians to 
forgive one another everything’ ; secondly, there is folly as well 
as wickedness in ‘rejoicing over blood of Christians, shed not 
for their country or on behalf of other Christians’,’ but for a 
man’s own advantage. 

Throughout the Alexias there is such a distinct leaning to 
peaceful rather than to warlike methods that it may be worth 
while to investigate what Anna’s Church had to say on the 
matter. Both theory and practice had varied with changing 
conditions, but there seems little doubt that in the first three 
centuries, as Harnack puts it, ‘der getaufte Christ wurde eben 
nicht Soldat’. Cyprian (200-58) described war as wholesale 
murder, and Lactantius (260-340) said that war, though 
esteemed lawful for the State, is forbidden to the Christian. 
As a matter of practice ‘conscription though nominally in force 
was little employed’ in the Roman Empire, and ‘in the more 
settled regions exemption could be purchased with little diffi- 
culty’.?7 Augustine of Hippo (354-430) was probably the first 
great teacher to admit that wars could be waged ‘by the com- 
mand of God’,’ and after his day Christian pacifism is chiefly 
voiced by heretical sects.? Yet Basil of Cappadocia (330-79) 
says, in the thirteenth Canon of his first Canonical Epistle :"° 
‘Our fathérs did not think that killing in war was murder; but 
I think it advisable for such as have been guilty of it to forbear 
communion three years.’ 


' XI. 8, p. 331. 2 XII. 1, pp. 346, 347. 

3 XII. 8, p. 367. 

4 XIII. 8, pp. , 400. ; 

5 In Sil i, oe. ace. 411, we find that swearing fealty involves for the vassal 
war with his lord’s enemies and peace with his friends. 

6 Militia Christi, p. 49. 

1M. E. Hirst, Quakers in Peace and War, pp. 16, 17. 

8 De Civ. Dei, I. 21, P. L. 41, col. 35. a) 

9 Especially Anna’s bugbears the Manichaeans, Paulicians, and Bogomiles. 

10 Ep, 188, Can. 13. P.G. 32, col. 681. b * W 

« The whole question of the attitude of the Church to military service is most 
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This frame of mind doubtless represented a mere counsel of 
perfection for Christian laymen, but against fighting clergy the 
sentiment was strong enough,' even in the militant West, to call 
forth condemnation of the practice from many provincial coun- 
cils, Gallican and other,” as well as from the Emperor Charle- 
magne. Origen in the third century had logically pleaded} that 
‘since priests are exempted from warfare in order to offer 
sacrifice with pure hands, Christians have an equal right to 
exemption, since they all as priests of the One True God offer 
prayers’. But the popular feeling on the subject, a feeling which 
in the Great War differentiated England from France, was 
that it was more un-Christian for priests to fight than for lay- 
men. The seventh Canon of the Council of Chalcedon, A.D. 
451, forbade both secular and regular clergy to engage in 
otpateta, and even if this word includes all forms of public ser- 
vice+ it certainly does not exclude military employment such as 
the word originally denoted. Charlemagne’s Capitulary of 801 
put this equally strongly :5 “That no priest should thereafter 
engage in battle. .. . What victory could be hoped for, when the 
priests at one hour were giving the Body of the Lord to Chris- 
tians, and at another were with their own wicked hands slaying 
those very Christians to whom they gave it, or the heathen to 
whom they ought to have been preaching Christ?’ This rule, as 


interestingly handled by C. J. Cadoux in his The Early Church and the World (1919). 
C. Neumann in his Weltstellung des Byz. Reiches (p. 37) propounds the theory that 
Islam first gave war the definite consecration of religion and that this inspired the 
Crusaders. 

Riant in his Inventaires des letires historiques des Croisades (Archives de V’Or. lat. 
I (p. 23), says in two notes that whereas Pope John VIII (872-82) had promised 
‘requies aeternae vitae’ to all who died ‘pro defensione sanctae Dei ecclesiae’ the 
Eastern Church opposed this. ‘En 963 S. Polyeucte forga Nicéphore Phocas a 
rapporter une novelle qui déclarait martyrs les soldats morts en Syrie.’ (It would 
be more accurate to say that Polyeuctus the Patriarch with certain bishops and 
senators prevented Phocas from passing this decree; they relied on the canon of 
Basil just quoted (Zonaras, XVI. 25).) The Greeks took less interest in the Holy 
Places than the Latins, because they had so many relics already at Constantinople. 
When Alexius in his second letter to the Abbot of Monte Cassino calls the dead 
Crusaders ‘beati’ and ‘in vitam aeternam transmigrati’, Riant (op. cit., p. 170) 
considers this was merely written to please a Latin prelate. 

In the passage in Zonaras, and a parallel passage in Cedrenus, the reference is 
merely to soldiers killing and killed in war generally ; but a war against infidels was 
doubtless the kind contemplated. So Leo (Tactica, XTX. 75) speaks of all Greek 
admirals as defending God’s inheritance. 

* In Chron. Theodora, Byz. T., p. 186, Psellus uses the word Naziraean, which 
to Anna and other Byzaritine writers merely meant ‘monk’, to denote one of the 
military monastic orders, whom he heartily disapproves. 

2 See the list in Du Cange’s note on X. 8, p. 292 B. 

3 Hirst, op. cit., p. 19. 

4 See W. Bright, Canons of the First Four General Councils, p. 169. 

S Hirst, op. cit., p. 21. 
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all contemporary histories show us, was generally disregarded 
in the West, where fighting priests and even fighting bishops 
were a daily phenomenon, down to the time of Froissart or 
later.‘ But some imperfectly caught echo of it, perverted almost 
into its own opposite, seems to have prompted Anna’s diatribe 
as follows against the fighting Latin priest on one of the 
Crusading ships. ‘For concerning the clergy the decisions 
arrived at by us and the Latins are not the same.’ The Greek 
priests are checked from fighting ‘by the Canons and the Laws 
and the evangelical teaching, but the Latin barbarian will take 
in hand divine things, and at the same time putting his shield 
on his left arm and setting his spear in rest with the right he 
simultaneously distributes the divine Body and Blood, and 
glances murderously and becomes a man of blood according to 
the Davidic psalm. . . . Our regulations, as I have already said, 
were derived from the [lacuna] of Aaron and Moses and our 
first Bishop.’3 This particular Latin priest, a péxrns and a moAé- 
peapxos rather than acleric, hurls arrows, stones, and even barley- 
loaves against the Greeks ‘as if he were doing priest’s work and 
performing a rite, and making the war into a priestly office’. 
This pungent satire is perhaps not unneeded to-day. 

Thus even if Anna was wrong in saying there was no rule 
against Western clergy fighting she had good warrant for her 
opinion. Probably, as Leib suggests,+ in the case of the Cru- 
sading priests ‘loin de leur pays et dans des conditions si nou- 
velles, plusieurs se jugérent soustraits aux défenses de I’Eglise’, 
though he thinks they were always the exception, not the rule. 
In any case, apart from the great soldier of the Cross, Bishop 
Adhémar of Le Puy, whom she never mentions, Anna had 
cognizance of enough fighting Latin clergy to make her mis- 
apprehension natural. One Pope fights in person’ and another 
incites others to do so; at Bohemund’s instigation he arms his 
own forceyand speeds the Norman prince on his way to attack 
the Eastern Empire. The Archbishop of Capua may be bribed 
to help Alexius ;7 the Bishop of Bari sends one of his followers 
with Robert Guigcard’s invading army ;° the Bishop of Pisa is 
at the head of the Pisan fleet in the Crusade, and apparently 
stirs up his episcopal colleagues in Florence and Genoa to take 


™ See Du Cange’s note above referred to, and medieval chronicles, passim. 

2 X. 8, pp. 292, 293. mA : 

3 Taken to mean Our Blessed Lord by B. Leib in his Rome, Kiev et Byzance, 
p. 255. This is confirmed by XV. 8, p. 488. 

4 Op. cit., p. 256. Bl, Uy, Jon Bee 

6 XII. 8, p. 367. 7 III. 10, p. 93. 

8 TIT. 12, p. 99. 
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part against Alexius,' and unspecified ‘bishops’ are among the 
leaders of the crusading hosts.2 Certainly Anna had little 
reason to think that Latin priests saw anything heinous in wield- 
ing the sword, and if she moralized over the matter at all it was 
to her merely another proof of ‘barbarian’ inferiority and lack 
of true Christian teaching. 


15. CHARITY: MILITARY ETHICS 


AR then to Anna was, as the modern phrase tersely puts 

it, Hell. Yet war was in fact an every-day occurrence and, 

as always, it entailed and was held to excuse many essentially 
barbarous acts. Anna’s attitude on the subject is interesting. 
The sacking of towns and villages, ‘slaughters and blindings and 
mutilations’,3 are its ordinary incidents, even though they 
necessitate penance before God.t Troops are reckless and ill- 
disciplined ; ‘much booty’ is one of the main objectives of war, 
and plunder invariably follows conquest.5 It is usual to 
‘dispeople’ villages,° and captives often meet with scant mercy. 
The Scythians would kill their Greek prisoners after Dristra 
but for hopes of rich ransom ;? on a later occasion they actually 
put the cruel thought into execution.’ Even Greeks are not 
blameless in this matter. They kill sleeping foes whom they 
have entrapped by feigned friendship ;? they murder prisoners 
of war; they retaliate on Turks for broken oaths by killing 
‘rowers and all’ on the pirate-boats they capture; they 
massacre 10,000 inhabitants of Smyrna to avenge the murder 
of their general ;" they kill the Pisan sailors whom they have 

1 XI. 10, p. 335. 2 X. 10, p. 299. 
3 I. 2, pp. 6, 7, 14, p. 35; XI. 6, p. 326. In the Alexias we get nothing to equal 


the barbarity of Basil II, who caused 10,000 Bulgarians to be blinded of one eye. 
aL stOp pode ulle he 

5 I. 12, p. 30; II. 12, p. 68. The men and women round Philomelium, fleeing 
from an expected Turkish invasion, are wise to bring away with them ‘whatever 
goods they can carry’ (XI. 6, p. 325). It takes the Crusaders a month to convey 
into Antioch all the baggage and booty of the Turkish host (XI. 6, p. 327). Even 
in peace time the Manichaean ex-soldiers transported to Philippopolis, true to 
ees cee ‘tyrannized over the Christians and seized their goods’ (XIV. 

» P. 452). 

6 XV. 4, p. 472. Anna’s terse description of the effect of Turkish raids is equally 
ae to all warfare. ‘Towns disappeared, lands were ravaged’ (XV. 10, 
P. 495). 

7 VII. 4, p. 200. We are reminded of Thucydides (Hist. I. 30) where the 
Corcyraeans put to death nearly all their prisoners. 

SOV LI NGnpea to: 4 Due O8 

10 VIII. 6; IX. 1, pp. 247, 248. 

1t Anna calls this ‘a pitiful wonder to see’ (XI. 5, p. 323). 
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failed to intimidate by threatening death or slavery ;! and after 
a victory in Asia Minor we hear that they ‘did so cruelly treat 
the Turks that they even threw their new-born babes into 
bubbling cauldrons, while many they slew or captured’. In 
this matter Alexius would seem to have been singularly merci- 
ful. When he is asked to let the Patzinak prisoners be killed, 
so that the imperial soldiers may not lose their sleep by guarding 
them,} he indignantly refuses, saying: ‘Though Scythians, they 
are at any rate men, though enemies they are worthy of mercy’, 
and decrees that they shall only be disarmed. They are how- 
ever killed in the night by their captors, and Anna surprisingly 
suggests a Geta dud as inspiring the deed. Alexius nevertheless 
is with difficulty restrained from punishing the general respon- 
sible for it.4 On a later occasion he gives orders that 2,000 
Turks captured by John Ducas at Ephesus are to be dispersed 
among the islands, and though he himself goes through Asia 
Minor ‘slaying many’, he carries off his prisoners alive to 
Constantinople.’ Yet we do not find him above parading 
enemy heads on spear-points,° and the same methods of fright- 
fulness are used by his general Cantacuzenus.? The Crusaders 
do the same at Nicaea,® and the inhabitants of Tyre go one 
step further and hurl the heads of captives by ‘stone-throwing 
instruments’ into the horror-struck camp of the Frankish 
besiegers.? 

As an instance of the terror a brutal enemy can inspire, Anna, 
like Thucydides, gives a dramatic incident where beaten troops 
in desperation swim out to a hostile fleet, so as to die by hands 
less detested. From a similar motive the Pisans who had landed 
in Cyprus for forage," and the Greek forces attacked at Otranto 
by Tancred’s brother,” ‘throw themselves recklessly into the 
sea’; drowning is better than unknown horrors from captors. 
Yet chivalry to captives is not wholly absent, as two instances 
show.8 The Turkish satrap Mahomet gets off his horse to induce 
the dismounted Eustathius Camytzes to surrender; on a later 


t XI. 10, p. 336. 2 XIV. 1, p. 420. | 

3 We may compare the difficulties of the Corinthians in guarding their prisoners 
on board ship (Thuc., Hist. I. 52). Also the unpleasing episode at Agincourt about 
which Fluellen exclaims: ‘Kill the poys, and the luggage! ’tis expressly against 
the law of arms: ’tis as arrant a knavery, mark you now, as can be offered’, and 
Gower tries lamely to excuse the King (Henry V, Act IV, sc. vii). 

4 VIII. 6, pp. 234, 235. 5 XI. 5, p. 323, 6, pp. 324 and 326. 


6 VIII. 2, p. 223. 
7 XIII. 6, p. 393. See above, p. 20, and below, p. 436, note 3. 


So vlise Ds Sule CEN UN 2, Dar A2y7e 
10 IV. 6, p. 116; Thuc., Hist. III. 112. 
XT 10) D> 3372 1 XII. 8, p. 367. 


13 XIV. 5, p. 440; XV. 6, p. 478. 
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occasion Alexius tries to prevent a vanquished sultan from 
prostrating himself, and honours him with a fine horse and with 
a cloak off his own imperial shoulders. On the whole the 
Turks as we constantly see compare in this matter not un- 
favourably with Christians, and Anna is impartial in her judge- 
ment of them. It is in them, as it would have been in Greeks, 
an dvSpayd6nua to slay ‘all the infantry’ (of their opponents) 
‘except some whom they captured and took to Chorassan for 
display’,t and they seem to have treated their prisoners well 
as a rule.? 

This brings us to another point in military ethics, the ques- 
tion of plunder in Anna’s day. We have said above that it 
invariably followed conquest, and this is true even in civil 
wars. On a campaign raids and forayings even in lands 
theoretically one’s own were the only means of getting supplies 
for soldiers,# and though to us it appears like killing the goose 
that laid the golden eggs,5 it does not seem to occur to Anna 
that any other way of handling commissariat was possible. 
We actually find cases where the food ofa friendly country is de- 
stroyed, merely to injure the enemy.® Alexius himself could not 
press on to Iconium because the Turks had ‘burnt all the fields 
and plains of Asia, so that neither for men nor horses was there 
any food at all’.7 Yet he allows his own men to do the same. 
Foraying appears as part of the training of the recruits,’ the full 
moon being the best time.? Franks and Turks and Greeks all 
put this training into practice. From the nature of the case the 
Turks were always raiders. Asan sends out 10,000 men to 


2X6, pase: 

2 XI. 2, p. 315, and 7, p. 328; XII. 1, p. 346; XIV. 5, p. 439. Where a Turkish 
prison is ‘dreadful’ it is one rv mada yeyernuerwr. See p. 96 above, note g. 

3 I. 8, p. 20, g, p. 21; II. 11, p. 66, and 12, p. 67. 

4 VII. 7, p. 205, 8, p. 206; VIII. 1, p. 221; XI. 6, pp. 324, 326; XII. 2, p. 349, 
9, p- 370; XV. 4, p. 471. When Turkish vigilance prevents this yopraywyia the 
Crusaders are in dreadful straits (XI. 8, p. 331). The same thing happens to 
Bohemund (XIII. 8, p. 399). The Pisan fleet ravages the Greek islands right and 
left, and then lands a considerable body of men in Cyprus zpovoyijs xdpw (XI. 10, 
PP- 335-7). With Scythians disorderly plundering is‘a national ‘custom’ or vice 
as well as a necessity (I. 5, p. 12; XII. 8, p. 367). So also with Turks (XV. 2, 
p. 465), and with the rebel commandant at Acrunus (XIV. 3, p. 431). 

5 Bohemund has famine and disease in his army as a result of his own plunderin 
round Durazzo (XIII. 6, p. 393). This finally makes him sue for peace (XIII. 8). 

° In XV. 4, p. 473, the Greek troops ‘scattered like wild beasts in all directions’ 
on their errand of destruction. So Nic. Bry. (I. 13, p. 27) tells us that Romanus 
Diogenes at one point contemplated ‘burning the plains, so that the enemy may 
lack food’. Leo’s Tactica (XIX. 28) advises against plundering rods émywpious, 
but specially enjoins (17) pillaging the enemy, and dividing (71) the spoil among 
the soldiers. 

a XVs4; ps 471. § XII~a, p. 348. 

9 XIV. 5, p. 438. 
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plunder ;? Kilidj Arslan ‘wasted all Asia, making seven raids’ ;? 
while the chief feature of the Turkish War in XIV. 5 is the 
chassé-croisé of plundering and recapturing booty on both 
sides. In Alexius’ final campaign it is just the same. If the 
Turks ‘scatter for foraging’, the Emperor also sends forth ‘light- 
armed men’ for the same purpose.3. His generals are out for rich 
spoils, and when he himself marches triumphantly home 
it is with prisoners and booty in the middle of his hollow 
square.5 

Non-combatants in those days did not get and doubtless did 
not expect much consideration. It was ‘every man for himself 
and the devil take the hindmost’. This makes one little episode 
about plunder in the Coman campaign unique, and justifies 
quotation in full.° The imperial forces had been victorious 
and had recovered from the Comans much stolen booty. 


_‘ However, the Greek host was not allowed by the Emperor to 
divide this up as usual, but according as it had been lately stolen 
from the neighbouring lands it was to be given to the inhabitants. 
So when the royal command had run like a bird into all the country 
round, each of the men who had been robbed came and recognized 
his own property and took it. Then beating their breasts and raising 
suppliant hands to heaven they invoked prosperity on the Emperor, 
so that one might hear a mixed shouting of men and women going 
up to the lunar sphere itself.’ 


As the men robbed were the Emperor’s own subjects, it is 
difficult to understand their extreme gratitude over the restitu- 
- tion. But at least Anna’s words make us feel something of the 
horrors of pillage as then practised. 


16. CHARITY TO THE ARMY 
WE have now briefly dealt with Anna’s ideals of behaviour 


towards enemies. We will next see how in her opinion 
Charity should be shown to friends. Baynes? has reminded us of 
the ‘subtle influence of a tradition’ [in Constantinople] ‘which 
expected from its rulers philanthropia,® a word which defies 


TOL V el pF 4 ite 2 XV. 1, p. 460. 

3 XV. 2, p. 465, 3, p. 469 and 4, p. 473. All throughout the Hyle of Nic. Bry. 
we read of men going out to plunder, and so being easily assaulted. 

4 XV. 4, p. 470. 5 XV. 7, p. 481. 

® X. 4, p. 280. 7 Op. cit., p. 70. 

8 We must however notice that in the Alexias the word has quite a simple 
meaning of ‘kindness’, e.g. I. 3, p.8: 6, p. 16; XII. 6, p. 363 (bis); XV. 7, pp. 
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translation but which sums up the century-long conception of 
the Emperor’s duty of large humane service to his subjects’ 

In his coronation oath the Eastern Emperor swore to be 
‘philanthropic’ towards these same subjects, and when we 
consider that Alexius, like all the other emperors, was not only 
the ruler of his people and the head of his church, but also the 
commander-in-chief of his army, we shall readily picture to 
ourselves the ‘kindnesses’ that were expected of him from the 
military quarter. 

There was indeed a close bond between Alexius as Imperator 
and those under him. It is his proud boast that he fights not for 
himself ‘but for the fame and glory of the Greeks’, and has never 
hesitated over any sacrifice for the public good.t Even before 
his accession, when quite a poor man, he had been ¢iAodwpdraros 
and as a general he had shrunk from no hardships; it was no 
wonder that his followers loved him.? His soldiers are almost 
to him as his children, and he gives vent to bitter groans and 
tears over their death, especially in the case of his Grand 
Domestic Pacurianus, and of his beloved Archontopules, sons 
of his own veterans.3 ‘For it was his custom whenever he won 
any battle, to enquire if any of his soldiers had been captured 
or had fallen a victim to a hostile hand; and even if he had 
routed whole phalanxes and won victory over them, and yet 
it had happened that one even of the lowest soldiers had 
perished, he reckoned as nought the fact of the victory, but 
considered that victory truly a Cadmeian victory, and a loss 
instead of a gain.”4 

This care for his soldiers is a mitigating feature of Robert 


483 (bis) and 484, and elsewhere. In Attaliates the sense is ‘humaneness’. In Anon. 
Syn. Chron., p. 181, the term is applied to the love shown by God who humbled 
Himself for the human race, a literal use of the two component words, ‘love’ and 
‘man’. 

* XV. 5, p. 474. It was his devotion to the welfare of his Empire that brought 
on his fatal illness (XV. 11, pp. 497, 498). 

? II. 4, p. 50, and 7, p. 58. In VI. 2, p. 155, Alexius gives away to the soldiers 
who have served in the Larissa campaign all the property he has just confiscated 
from the Manichaeans. 

The usefulness of having a generous commander comes out in Leo’s Tactica, 
IV, § 3, quoted by Oman, Art of War, I, p. 189. Speaking of officers, he says: “Their 
nobility makes them respected by the soldiery, while their wealth enables them to 
win the greatest popularity among their troops by the occasional and judicious gift 
of small creature-comforts.’ This reminds us of the occasion at Athens when money 
‘both of the State and of individual soldiers and others’, was spent on equipping 
the Sicilian expedition, and the trierarchs supplemented the pay of the crews ‘out 
of re own means’ (Thuc. VI. 31). . 

3 . 8, p. 122; VI. 14, p. 183; VII. 7, p. 204; XIII. 7, p. ; XIV.6,p. ; 
XV. 1, p. 461. So John Ducns mourns his sabomitale Cnbooe (XL. 5. p nee, 

4 XIV. 6, p. 443. : 
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Guiscard’s character,! and the absence of it in Bohemund, who 
would rather have some of his attendants poisoned than him- 
self,” is one of Anna’s black marks against him. When the Pisan 
fleet, ‘seized with cowardice’, abandon some of their men on 
the island of Cyprus and make off without them, we read her 
disgust between the lines,3 and only the memory that St. Gilles 
was her father’s friend and Tzitas her father’s own general 
keeps her from openly condemning the way they gallop off at 
Amasea, leaving the Crusading host to destruction by the 
Turks.4 

Over and over again we read of the affection, often indeed 
expressing itself in criticism, felt for Alexius by some faithful 
attendant who had perhaps served his father before him.5 
Devotion in those days was addressed to a general and not to 
a country ; this feeling survived down to Napoleon and his Old 
Guard.® It could hardly be otherwise when armies were largely 
composed of mercenaries, serving any side for pay as long as 
they found a good leader. “The wandering army’ of Bryennius 
passes easily over to Basilacius,’? and Alexius’ men adhere to him 
rather than to the Emperor above him, as indeed Botaniates had 
anticipated with alarm.® Ties are lightly formed and lightly 
abandoned and only an impressive personality in the com- 
mander can stem this. Soldiers transfer their allegiance with 
bewildering frequency, so that generals handle them, especially 
their important men, with gloves.? The deserter, adréyodos, is 
a most familiar figure throughout the book in all the armies; 
indeed, it is not unknown for him to change sides twice.” 


EON 317 Pamehs 2X. 11, p. 302. 

3 XI. 10, p. 337. 4 XI. 8, p. 332. 

5 I. 5, p. 12, and 8, p. 20; IV. 4, p. 109; V. 5, p. 136; VII. 3, p. 195; IX. 5, 
Pp. 254, 9, p. 262. Nic. Bry. (II. 6, p. 44) mentions the Theodotus of Al. I. 5, 
as giving Alexius good advice in his first campaign, and saving his life in his own 
despite. 

the reliarfce on inherited friendship is very strong (see X. 3, pp. 275, 276, and 
4, p. 278). We are reminded of Iliad VI, where Diomed and Glaucus stop fighting 
because of an ancestral bond of hospitality (lines 215-36). ater 

6 So Tancred refuses to pay homage to Alexius on the score of owing life-long 
allegiance to his uncle, Bohemund (XI. 3, p. 316). 

ale : Lge 

M! re i The phrases emi 1006 Sovredoa (V. 7, p. 143; cf. VII. 8, p. 208) 
or Onredoa (VI. 1, p. 153; XI. 2, p. 316), express a tie as of master and servant 
between a general and his troops. f : 

9 VI. 1 shows Alexius’ eagerness to get men. In VIII. 5, p. 231, in announcing 
to his army what he wanted done Alexius ‘advised each of the more intelligent, but 
commanded the ruder ones, to do the same’. In XI. 2, p. 316, after a severe repri- 
mand to some officers, ‘when he saw they could not even look him in the face for 
shame, the Emperor changed and made haste to restore their spirits by speeches 
of a different character’. 

10 So Neantzes in VII chs. 6 and g. 
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Yet the system leads at times to a charming personal relation 
such as existed between the Emperor and many of his younger 
officers. Just as in Western chivalry pages were brought up in 
the castles of knights, so Alexius has young men in his Court 
whom he himself trains in military science, and who owe him 
special devotion, treating him as ‘emperor and general and 
teacher all at once’. _Indeed, The Master’s Eye may be a sove- 
reign stimulus to self-control and valour,? and the Emperor as 
commander-in-chief reckons all his officers, whether on land or 
sea, responsible to him and not to their immediate com- 
manders.3 

Alexius’ labours with and for his army will be taken up in 
more detail later, but we may say here that his deep and per- 
sistent and personal interest in his soldiers, even after their 
fighting days are over, never fails throughout the story.5 From 
first to last he is a Military Emperor, and Anna clearly recog- 
nizes the warmth of the tie which bound him and his men 
together.°® ’ 


17. GHARITY TO FRIENDS 


E have hinted that one of the qualities which endeared 

Alexius to his soldiers was open-handed Liberality, and 
we must now think of its application to other spheres of friendly 
relations. It is probably not a characteristic that specially 
appeals to us in our day, and the Emperor's lavishness usually 
seems to us either sheer extravagance or a rather unworthy 
form of bribe. His principle on the subject is clearly put in his 
first poem to his son John.? He says: Wore adBdvws Sds, ddSdvws 
dé podv S€yov. Anna confines her attention, as we will for the 
present confine ours, to his ‘unstinted giving’. His usual dona- 
tion to friends or suspects or enemies, without which loyalty is 
not secure and negotiations are liable to crumble to pieces, is 


* VIII. 9, p. 241; IX. 6, p. 256, and XI. 9, p. 333; XIII. 2, p. 379. 
= le 2, p. cL sala 6, P. 442. Der 
3 XI. 9, p. 333, where the system leads to virtual espionage, and XIII. 7, p. 395. 
+ See Ch. 57 below. mara vance 
s V. 3, p. 130; IX. 4, p. 251; XIII. 8, p. 398; XV. 3, p. 468, and elsewhere. 
His readiness to share his men’s toil, no matter what the weather, and to reward 
it handsomely, transpires in X. 5. The almshouse for veterans and care for their 
orphans in his great Institution tell their own tale (XV. 7). 
® We will deal with the reverse side of the picture when we consider Disloyalty 
in the Army (Ch. 57 below). bn 
? Mous. Alex. I. 319. 
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‘gifts and honours’ unspecified, often coupled with vague pro- 
mises of more.t But sometimes he gives clothes? (reminding us 
of Gehazi and his changes of raiment), sometimes a fine horse,3 
and food, often at his own table, on numerous occasions.4 Not 
infrequently some marriage, doubtless involving money-gifts, 
is used as a lure, and sometimes ‘divine baptism’.s He is 
generous to possible rivals on the throne; the two ex-Empresses 
Eudocia and Maria and their children, the two Diogenes and 
Constantine Ducas, are allowed to keep their rank and their 
property.° Complete amnesty was then as now a way to con- 
ciliate opponents, and popular discontent must be met by 
lavish gifts.7 Before his accession his supporters win over the 
army, both officers and men, to choose him Emperor, saying: 
‘He will reward you with great gifts and honours as suits each 
man, and not haphazard after the manner of foolish and inex- 
perienced chiefs’, an interesting testimony to character indeed !® 
In the anxious first days of his reign he sets himself to secure 
allies by systematic bargaining with princes and bishops of all 
kinds, including the Pope and the ‘king of Germany’. The 
last named of these is tempted by a marriage alliance, money, 
stuffs, artistic objects, sacred relics and spices, in addition to 
dignities for his followers, the whole being enumerated in a 
most interesting letter. The general basis and results of these 
negotiations are crudely stated by Anna: ‘Some at once gave up 
their friendship with Robert, while others promised to do so 
if they received more.’ So in later days, with the Crusaders 


t Every transaction is one of money (I. 2; III. 11, p. 97; IV. 2, p. 105; V. 3, 
Pp. 131: 7, p. 143; VI. 5, pp. 159, 160: 6, p. 163: 9, p. 171: 10, p. 173: 12, p. 179: 
13, p. 181; VIII. 4, p. 228; X. 7, p. 289: 11, p. 306; XI. 1, p. 310: 2, passim: 
3, p. 316: 8, p. 332; XII. 5, p. 357: 7, p- 365; XIII. 4, p. 388: 9, p. 4o1; XIV. 
2, passim: 4, p. 434; XV. 6, p. 478). For others besides Alexius using various 
bribes (once fifteen mule-loads of gold), see I. 12, pp. 27, 30: 13, p. 31: 15, p. 35: 
16, p. 40; II. 5, p. 54: 6, p. 56; VI. 12, p. 177; VIII. 3, p. 226 ; XI. 2; XII. 5, 
p. 360. Thvfcydides had long before said of the Thracians: ‘Nothing could be 
done without presents’ (Hist. II. 97). So Euripides (Med. 964) has the famous line: 


. . meew dpa Kal Jeods Adyos: 
xpvads Se’ Kpetoowv pupiwy Adywv Bporois. 


2 XII. 1, p. 347; XIV. 2, p. 428; XV. 7, p. 485, and 9, p. 492. 

3 IX. 7, p. 258; XV. 6, p. 478. . 

4 e.g. VIII. 6, p. 235; X. 11, &c. For instances of others using a banquet as 
a bribe or lure, see II. 6, p. 56; VIII. 9, p. 241; IX. 3, p. 2513 X. 4, p. 279: 
7, Pp. 289. ¥ 

5 III. 10, and VI. 5, p. 159; 9, P- 1713 13, P- 101. 
6 III. 4; IX. 5, 6. According to Zonaras, Maria owned a palace and two 
convents (XVIII. 21), and Anna represents her with lands in the country apart 


from her son’s. 


8 II 57s 
7 XII. 5, p. : 5 Gio (D5. ay) 
oELE: me cae 0 JII. 10, p. 93. 
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threatening to overwhelm his empire, he buys off his other 
enemies with ‘honours and gifts’.’ 

It is noteworthy that whereas this giving of money seems to 
Anna laudable in her father, the taking of it, in certain quarters 
at least, figures in her pages as base venality. The ‘race 
of Latins’ is described as ‘loving money and wont to sell for 
an obol even what they hold dearest’*, because some of them 
surrender Durazzo for a bribe. For on the whole she does not 
share Thucydides’ easy tolerance for people who ‘will readily 
come over to any one that makes an attractive offer’ 3 and when 
she says of her father and the Counts: “Thus with money and 
words he softened their rude natures’,4 her approval is doubtless 
all for him and not for them. When Bohemund first rejects 
the imperial bribes as an insult and then accepts them, she 
compares him scornfully to a ‘sort of polypus’.5 

To our mind the giver of a bribe is no less dishonoured than 
the receiver, and the system is one of recklessness and waste, 
especially where as in this case the-Emperor was drawing on 
state resources. Our criticism is indeed forestalled by Zonaras, 
whose Epitome was written about the same time as the Alexias. 
Twice over he inveighs against the evil of an emperor’s treating 
public money as his own, and spending it according to his own 
pleasure. The first time the allusion to this dvruxpus tupavvis 
is vague and might refer to any of the rulers subsequent to 
Basil II, but the second passage occurs in his summary of 
Alexius’ character after his death. This Emperor was not per- 
sonally é€paciypyyaros, he tells us, but his wastefulness and 
partiality to his own henchmen rendered him unworthy of the 
name of Baowdevs. 

But this, needless to say, was not Anna’s view. His freedom 
in giving, especially to supporters actual or potential, was a part 
of the wisdom which marked her father’s every action, and its 
effect on public finance and public morals does not seem to have 
troubled her at all. 


™ XIV. 4, p. 434. So the keeping of secret supplies for buying off enemies is 
recommended by Alexius to his son John (Mous. Alex. I. 322). 

? VI. 6, p. 163. So Bohemund is made to say to the imperial general : ‘Without 
money be sure thou canst not take even a castle’: he will surrender Laodicea not 
because of his oath, but for money (XI. 11, p. 340). 

3 Hist. VI. 17, and see his references to suspected venality in generals, in II. 21; 
IV. 65; V. 16; VII. 48, 86; VIII. 45. 

4 X. II, p. 305. 3 X. 11, pp. 303, 304. 

6 Epit. XIII. 3, and XVIII. 29. 


Tey 


18. CHARITY TO THE POOR 


HE same spirit of Liberality which made Alexius heap gifts 

on friends and foes also induced him sumptuously to endow 
his Orphanage and to supply the inmates with ‘wine in rivers, 
and bread and whatever else men feed on besides bread’, on a 
scale that reminds his daughter of Our Lord’s Miracles of 
Feeding.* If what seems to her beautiful is to us absurdly 
extravagant, that is hardly surprising with a difference of eight 
centuries between our viewpoints.” 

Her mother Irene also has a ‘bountiful hand’. On one occa- 
sion she restores to the wife of a condemned rebel the house 
which had been confiscated from him and assigned to herself,3 and 
above all she gives generously to needy beggars+ and does ‘good 
deeds and acts of charity’, notably to the clergy, ‘those whom she 
knew to be serving God and intent on prayer and antiphonal 
songs’. ‘A liberal hand to the needy’ and a keeping open house 
for every one, especially one’s poor relations and priests and 
monks, was great virtue, and was to be seen in the Regent Anna 
Dalassena.s Even to the present day in Greece indiscriminate 
charity is considered a merit, and it is quite startlingly un- 
Greek to find Irene urging the able-bodied to work for their 
living and not ‘go round begging from door to door’. Another 
form of charity, which seems to us as pernicious as giving to 
beggars, is the bestowal of gifts of every kind (on one occasion 
a whole new town with “corn-lands and vineyards and houses’) 
on the converts whom Alexius brings over to the true faith.? 
Anna however sees nothing incongruous in the practice. 

But it is chiefly in donations to the Church or the founding 
of institutions that generosity was in those days shown and 
admired.® The passage in XV. 7 about Alexius’ great Institution 
at Constantinople, a combined orphanage and school and 


1 XV. 7, p. 488. The same generosity to the Orphanage is praised in Alexius 
Anon. Syn. Chron., p. 483. 

os Atealintcs pps Boiacicics for his bounty like the Pactolus or Nile (p. 274) 
and says Michael VII had handled matters ‘meanly, not royally’ (p. 301). Scylitzes 
says Botaniates was ¢uAodwpdraros (p. 867). So Ordericus Vitalis (Hist. Ecel., 
Pt. III, lib. 7, ch. 4) praises Alexius as ‘ largus et amabilis omnibus’, ‘misericors 
pauperibus’, and ‘munerum dator largissimus’ P.L. 188, col. 519; and Nic. Acom. 
commends John’s generosity in giving (John C. 12, p. 31). 

3 XII. 6, p. 362. : : sage elena 

4 XII. 3, pp. 351, 354. So Prodromus praises Irene as “most unstinting in gifts’, in 
his poem on the death of Princess Theodora (line 39, B. <. XVI. p. 88). 

SALTO; pioy: pile ee P 6 XII. 3, p. 354. 

BALE el7Omet . 1815 . 9, Pp. 456. ‘ bs 

8 % agian eee Cinnamus (Hist. I. 4, p. 5) in describing Irene of 
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hospital and almshouse, is too long to translate in full, but too 
interesting not to be carefully summarized. The very day after 
his return from his last glorious campaign against the Turks, 
he turned his attention to the prisoners and refugees whom he 
had brought back with him. Some of the orphan children were 
billeted out among his own kinsmen or in monasteries, to be 
thoroughly trained in sacred and other learning and brought 
up ‘not as slaves but as free’. Others were put in his new or 
rather restored Orphanage School near the Church of St. Paul 
‘in the parts near the Acropolis’. Here foreign children as well 
as natives learnt pure Greek; while ‘a teacher presided and 
children stood round him’. Surrounding this Church, in circles 
on different levels, were “dwellings of poor people’ and ‘refuges 
for disabled men and women’, called by the expressive term 
mempwpevor, maimed. They had no plots to till, but each lived 
in a separate house at the expense of the Emperor, who 
‘assigned to these brothers’ (the name should be noted) any 
conveniently situated or ‘productive’ property he chose. 
Whether Alexius confiscated the lands of others to carry 
out what his daughter considers as this Christ-like charity, 
we do not know; in any case he selected ground rich enough 
to provide wine and bread in profusion, and he and ‘those 
around him’ acted as ‘diligent stewards and guardians’ for 
an immense number of people who, in the matter of ‘goods 
and income’ and men to administer it, are ‘like lords’. As 
Anna expresses it, ‘his acts of philanthropy obey the divine 
command’, and he provides not only food but attendance for 
all who need, thus incurring the double expense of feeding 
nurses and patients. ‘Who could count those eating daily, 
or the expense of every day and the provision made to 
each man?’ The Emperor it was who made all the arrange- 
ments, and ‘one of the most distinguished [citizens] presided 
as steward of this populous city whose name was Orphano- 
tropheion’, so called because of the duAravOpwria of the 
Emperor towards orphans as well as old soldiers. She further 
describes an office (céxpera) dealing with the accounts and with 
the ‘inalienable. property’ awarded by golden bulls to these 
recipients of charity (rots tpefoyévors). Finally, she recounts her 
father’s care in providing the Church of St. Paul with clergy, 
rich illuminations, and choristers (some of whom were women), 


Hungary, wife of John II, praises. her modesty, virtue, liberality, and piety, 
and says: “She passed the whole space of her life in doing good to all who made 
demands on her for anything, and she built in Constantinople a monastery in the 
name of the Pantocrator’ (really built by John at her desire). 
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in encouraging deaconesses, and in giving a convent with neces- 
sary supplies of food and clothing to the Iberian Nuns who were 
in the habit of coming to Constantinople. Of this colossally 
costly ‘city within the imperial city’ Alexius was as justly proud 
as Alexander was of Alexandria. 

This great institution of the Emperor’s was indeed not a 
solitary instance of contemporary Byzantine ‘philanthropy’, 
using the word not in Baynes’ sense, but in the usual one. 
We have many records of such establishments (always attached 
to a monastic building) where all the needy were grouped to- 
gether, the sick, the old, children, poor travellers, and often 
the insane. Already before Alexius’ day Attaliates, the devoted 
servant and biographer of Botaniates, had founded a monastery 
and hostelry by his dudragis, which we still possess with the 
inventory of books, furniture, &c.‘ Oeconomos gives a long 
account? of the Typikon in which Pacurianus, Grand Domestic 
of the West under Alexius, established an almshouse for old 
men and eleven neighbouring hostelries for the poor and 
travellers. John II made a hospital with fifty beds and an 
almshouse in the Pantocrator (founded by him to please his 
Hungarian wife Irene) with a bath establishment adjoining.3 
His brother Isaac the Sebastocrator founded the monastery of 
the Cosmosoteira (where thirty-six sick could be received), 
also provided with baths. As for the Cecharitomene Convent 
planned by Alexius’ wife Irene as a home for pious nuns and 
also a refuge for herself and her daughters and granddaughters, 
its Typikon’ is one of the most curious documents in existence. 
It affords yet another proof that in the twelfth century pious 
Byzantines not only created monastic institutions where monks 
and nuns could pray for their souls; they also believed in the 
practical Christian virtues, and hoped to ‘acquire merit’ by 
hospitals, hostelries, and almshouses. 

Finally, ‘the Eastern emperors had an elaborate system of 
outdoor relief, preceded by a distribution of counters (o¢payides) 
of which great quantities still survive. As an exceptional num- 
ber of these bear the name of Alexius,° perhaps we may con- 
clude that his daughter was right in considering him indeed 
diAocdwpdtatos. 

1 W. Nissen, Die Diataxis des Mich. Attal. von 1077. 2 Vie religieuse, p. 192. 


3 Chalandon, Jean et Manuel Comnéne, pp. 28-34. 
4 For the Typikon see Bull. inst. arch. russe de C°ple, Vol. XIII. pp. 17-77. 


5 P. G. 127, cols. 985-1120. c : ake : 
6 G. Schlumberger, ‘Monuments numismatiques et sphragistiques’, Revue 


Archéologique, Oct. 1880 (p. 7 of offprint). 
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19. CHARITY TO FAMILY 
I. Married Life and the Position of Women 


NE more point must now be dealt with, perhaps the most 
important of all. We have considered Anna’s ideas of 
Charity towards enemies and friends, soldiers, and the needy. 
We must in conclusion study what she says as to love and 
affection in Family Life. 

In an age when marriages among the highborn were generally 
made (or proposed) to serve some political end of alliance or 
dowry or the like,! it is interesting to notice that Anna pre- 
supposes love between husband and wife. When the Empress 
Maria turns against her husband Botaniates it is only because 
the even deeper loyalty of a mother to her son’s rights is at 
stake.2, When Alexius and his kinsmen do penance for the sack 
of Constantinople, their wives voluntarily share in it, diAavdpor 
ovoa.3 The devotion of Irene to her husband,4 however much it 
may please Nicetas Acominatus and his follower Chalandon to 
disbelieve in it, is asserted by her daughter so consistently as 
scarcely to admit of doubt.’ The same may be said of Anna’s 
own married life,® even if her husband was originally chosen 
so as to appease the partisans of the elder Bryennius, the would- 
be Emperor.’ Yet affection is not all. Marriage and connexion 
by marriage are potent political factors in the whole story. Thus, 
the wife of Isaac Comnenus was a niece or cousin of the ex- 

t e.g. I. 10, p. 23: I1, p. 24: 12, pp. 27, 30; VI. 5, p. 159; XII. 1, p. 346. The 
Empress Maria is bound to be grateful to John Ducas, who induced the Emperor 
Botaniates to marry her rather than another ex-Empress or her daughter (III. 2, 
p. 74). Foreign marriages were common, often for reasons of State (II. 6, p. 55; 
IIT. 25 'p. 735\10) p. 945, V. 35 Pelgit; VIllvo; Ill. 12) p. 416). WhentAnna 
shudders at the notion of a marriage between the Sultan’s son and herself or one 
of her sisters, she writes as a Christian (‘God did not permit this’), and also as one 
who feared the unknown East (VI. 9, p. 170, 12, pp. 177, 178). We may note the 
similar proposal of Tzachas to Constantine Dalassenus (VII. 8, p. 208). 

2 II. 2; III. 4. 

3 III. 5, p.82. Good wives, according to Nic. Bry. look at themselves in a mirror 
pepysvdoa apéoxev tots oddv avdpdow (Hyle, II. 7, p. 45). 

4 The whispers of scandal-mongers as to Alexius’ desire to marry Maria (and 
therefore to divorce Irene) are scornfully hinted at in III. 2, p. 72. Both Zonaras 
(XVIII. 24) and Glycas (IV, p. 334) say that as a young man Alexius was un- 
faithful to Irene, but that she gradually got a great hold over him. 

__5 Especially in XII. 3, and the whole of XV. 11, where her agony over Alexius’ 
illness and death is described in touching detail. ‘It is not possible to say how great 
labour she bestowed on him through the whole day and night.’ See Ch. 37 below. 


6 In the Prologue to her Will she says her soul ‘hangs’-on her husband and 
children (line 69). 


7 II. 6, p. 57. See p. 33 above. 
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Empress Maria, who had herself in the first place married into 
the great house of Ducas, the house of Alexius’ bride. This con- 
stituted strong ties all round, and it was perhaps in the hope of 
counteracting the hated Ducas influence that Anna Dalassena 
betrothed her granddaughter (child of the dead Manuel) to the 
éyyoves of the Emperor Botaniates,' who in the event proved 
too young or not sufficiently near (yvjows) to have any chance 
of succeeding the said Emperor.? In the same diplomatic spirit 
she had already married her daughter Theodora to Constan- 
tine, son of the former Emperor Romanus Diogenes, intending 
doubtless to win over yet another powerful ex-imperial family,3 
when the time should come for the prophecies of Eustratius 
Garidas to be fulfilled and for her son to ascend the throne. 

On two subsequent occasions Alexius tried to attach to him- 
self by marriages men of doubtful loyalty. In the case of the 
ex-Manichaean Traulus united to one of the Empress’s waiting- 
maids, the wife was truer to old ties than to new, and her 
betrayal of her husband’s secrets led to his escape from court 
and subsequent marriage to ‘the daughter of one of the 
Scythian chiefs’, Alexius’ most formidable enemies.’ In the 
case of Gregory Gabras the betrothal between him and 
Alexius’ daughter, intended as an acceptable substitute for 
an alliance with Isaac the Sebastocrator’s daughter (now ren- 
dered canonically impossible by Isaac’s second marriage) did 
not please the youth, who in every sense of the word shrank 
from it. But as a rule young men and women agreed to these 
mariages de convenance with perfect submission, even when, as in 
the case of two of Alexius’ sons, the connexion chosen was ‘bar- 
barian’, a Russian princess for one, and a Hungarian for the 
other,’ and in the instances where we can judge they seem to 
have turned out happily. 

The importance of women in Anna’s day, we may remark, 
was great €nough to compare very favourably even with our 
own times, certainly greater than in many of the intervening 
centuries. Of women in the world of letters we shall speak 
presently. As to the political world Chalandon points out that in 
the year 1111 there were no less than three widowed princesses 
reigning in Europe,’ and we must not forget past precedents in 


Te 5, De 5le 25112 ps 0/7. 3 X. 2, p. 272. 

4 III. 2, p. 75. s VI. 4, pp. 157, 158. 

6 VIII. 9. His affianced bride was Anna’s second sister Maria; we find her in 
at X. 3, p. 276 married to Nicephorus, son of Const. Euphorbenus Catacalo. 

7 B. Leib, op. cit., p. 176. : 

8 Hist. de la domination normande, p. 313. They were Alaine at Salerno, Constance 
at Taranto, Adelaide in Sicily. 
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the great power wielded by a Pulcheria, an Irene, a Theophano, 
and a Zoe. It is for the wrongs of his daughter quite as much as 
for those of the deposed Emperor Michael that Robert Guis- 
card professes to go to war.'’ When Alexius leaves Constan- 
tinople his Regent is not his brother but his mother.? This same 
Anna Dalassena bears the surname of her maternal family not 
her paternal,3 and a like testimony to the importance of women 
is given us by the names of Anna’s own children, not one of 
whom bore the name of Bryennius.* 

Women lead a free enough life. They ride openly on horse- 
back to church, and converse with doorkeepers, imperial mes- 
sengers, and others, though the younger women at least ‘wrap 
a shrouding veil round the face’.’ Empresses consort with young 
nobles and have power to protect their favourites.° Irene and 
her daughters associate with learned men;? during Alexius’ 
illness they co-operate with the doctors and give orders to the 
attendants.’ There is a yuvarxwviris, but at one point at least it 
is only separated from the main palace by a curtain.? As we 
said in speaking of Anna’s early and middle life, seclusion was 
unknown to princesses. 

Some women even fight, though Anna deprecates this as 
unwomanly; to their presence in a camp however she has no 
objection,” and it is quite fitting that a soldier’s widow with 
sons at the front should shelter a general in distress. When 
Alexius wishes to suppress the Manichaeans he imprisons their 
wives.” If any of the first colonists of his new Alexiopolis should 
have no lineal descendants, the Emperor decrees that their wives 
shall inherit the property instead of its reverting to the crown.%3 

Yet on the whole Anna has a poor opinion of women, prob- 
ably with the same unconscious exaltation of herself by contrast 


* Bks. I, 1V, passim. So Alexius punishes the pseudo-Diogenes for insulting his 
sister Theodora by his pretence of being her dead husband (X. 2, p. 272). 

2 III. 6-8; X. 4, p. 279. 

3 This was Charon (Nic. Bry. I. 2, p. 17). 

1 Prodromus’ Epithalamium, P. G. 133, cols. 1397-1406, and Irene’s T}pikon, 
ch. 80, P. G. 127, col. 1116, show us that one was Comnenus and three Ducas. 
Similarly Anna Comnena is called by Prodromus ropdupoyévyntos Katcdpicca Kupa. 
“Avva 4 AovKawa (poem mentioned in P. G. 133, col. 1017), and ‘a shoot of the 
Ducas stem’ (poem on the death of Princess Theodora, line 43). 

5 II. 5, pp. 51-3. ° Il. 1, pp. 44, 45- 

7 Vn 0; pu tA 7. ee X Vig ie 

9 II. 1, p. 44; XV. 8, p. 488. 

10 J. 15, p. 353 IV. 6, p. 116; VI. 5, p. 161; 6, p. 162; VII. 3, p. 196, and 6, 
p- 203; XII. 3. Irene on a march shares her husband’s tent (IX. 5, p. 254). The 
mother of Tancred is oraOypa tiv yrsunv as well as orpariris; she outwits the 
imperial admiral and her troops defeat him, but she does not fight in person (XII. 8). 


LV TT; 4, p- 200. m VJ.2,p.1 ,p. 157. 
13 XIV. 9, p. 456. P- 155, 4, P- 157 
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that made some of our cleverest women anti-suffragists. Women 
are good enough as semi-professional mourners, indeed their 
liability to tears and other emotion is an attribute of their sex,! 
and they can help their menkind as fellow-penitents.? But when 
it comes to serious matters, such as regency, she fears that her 
father may be blamed ‘for entrusting the government of the 
Empire s yuvaccwvirid’’, and she justifies his choice by the 
unique ‘virtue and sense and activity’ of her grandmother.3 
Women are leaky vessels and cannot even keep their husbands’ 
secrets. In speaking of the Empress Irene’s fears at a time of 
danger Anna expresses her feelings on the whole matter in a 
passage worth translating :5 


‘The Emperor straightway enjoined on the Empress a return to 
Byzantium. She was terrified, but kept her fear in the recesses of 
her heart, and showed it neither in words nor in gestures. For she 
was manly and staunch in mind, like that woman sung of by Solo- 
mon in Proverbs, and showed no womanly and cowardly feelings, 
such as we mostly see women experiencing when they hear some- 
thing alarming. Their very colour accuses their soul of cowardice, 
and frequently they wail dolefully when ills are impending over 
them as it were near at hand. But that queen, though she was 
afraid, was afraid for the Emperor lest he should suffer anything 
strange; only secondarily was she frightened about herself. There- 
fore at that crisis she had no feelings unworthy of her nobility, but 
she departed unwillingly from the Emperor, often turning back 
towards him and frequently looking at him; nevertheless she braced 
and as it were coerced herself, and so with difficulty parted from 
the Emperor.’ 


t So 76 tév yuvaixdy guronevbés in IV. 4, p. 1093 I. 14, p. 343 XV. 2, p. 463; 
10, p. 495. To call a warrior a ‘woman’ is the deadliest form of contempt (XV. 6, 
p. 480). Cf. XV. 11, p. 501, of a woman admired for playing the man. Nic. Bry. 
tells us how the Persian king to shame soldiers who had ‘run away from danger’ 
dressed them in female attire. (Hyle, I. 8, p. 22.) 

2 III. 5, p. 82. : 

3 III..7, pp. 85, 87; IV. 4, p. 109. Nic. Bry. (I. 5, p. 19) describes Anna 
Dalassena as Sew7 tis Kal A€éyew Kal mpdrrew. Yet Alexius tells John (Mous. Alex. I. 
133-9) that even a woman or child may be fortunate in her or his reigning, but 
only a man and an ablé man can reign with dignity (ceurds). 

This contempt for women was of course a Greek tradition, vide the famous 
sentence in Pericles’ Funeral Oration: “To a woman not to show more weakness 
than is natural to her sex is great glory, and not to be talked about for good or 
for evil among men’ (Thue. II. 45). When civil war broke out at Corcyra ‘the 
women joined vigorously in the fray, hurling tiles from the housetops, and showing 
amid the uproar a fortitude beyond their sex’ (ibid. III. 74). Thucydides also 
tells us of a time when ‘the whole Argive people, the citizens themselves, their 
wives and their slaves’ (significant combination!) ‘set to work upon the wall’ 
(V. 82). By ooh y: 

+ VI. 4, p. 157, and XV. 6, p. 481, where a ‘nurse’ is equally indiscreet. 

s XV. 2, p. 463. 
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Already in an earlier passage Anna has given us what we 
may believe to be her conception of the Ideal Woman, em- 
bodied in this mother of hers.'! She went into camp with her 
husband, but reluctantly. 


‘For her nature was like this: she did not at all wish for publicity 
[od wavy re Snpoorevecbar 7OeAev| but for the most part was a stay- 
at-home, and did her own works, I mean the reading of books of 
the Blessed Men’ [i.e. Saints] ‘and the paying heed to herself, and 
good deeds and acts of charity to'men, especially to those whom 
from their appearance and their life she knew to be serving God, 
and to be intent on prayer and antiphonal songs. And when she 
had to make herself public, for some urgent need as Empress, she 
was filled with modesty and straightway blossomed out in a blush 
on her cheeks. The wise Theano? on one occasion, when her fore- 
arm had been bared and some one said to her jestingly, “Beautiful 
is the forearm’’, replied, “‘But not public’. So the Empress my 
mother, image of dignity, resting-place (kataywy.ov) of holiness, not 
only did not love to make her forearm and her glance public, but 
did not even wish that her voice should be sent forth into unfamiliar 
ears. Such a great and wonderful portent of modesty was she. But 
since, as they say, “‘not even the gods fight against Necessity”, she 
was compelled on the Emperor’s frequent campaigns to go with him. 
For on the one hand her innate modesty tended to keep her inside 
the Palace, and on the other hand her devotion to the Emperor and 
burning love to him drove her all reluctant out of the Palace for 
various reasons, and first because the disease of the feet which had 
attacked him required the greatest care.’ 


Then follows an account of his gout and how the Empress 
rubbed him. 


‘Furthermore there was a second, and very important reason for 
the Empress to travel with the Emperor, that many traitors kept on 
arising on all sides, so that he needed great watchfulness and a truly 
many-eyed strength.3 . . . Was it not then right that the sovereign 
threatened by such great ills should be guarded by a thousand eyes? 
. .. Whom then did it beseem to be present as the Emperor’s helper 
rather than her his wonted counsellor? Who better than she would 
watch the Emperor, and menace those scheming against him, sharp 
in seeing what was advantageous for him, sharper in perceiving the 
machinations of his enemies? Wherefore my mother was to my lord 


* XII. 3. So in the last chapter of the whole book (XV. 11) if Alexius is the 
gwotjp of the world, Irene, ‘in great fact and name the Peace of East and 
West’, is an ‘all-shining Avxvos’. The contemporary poet-doctor Callicles calls Irene 
6 Aaumryp (see Du Cange’s note on XV. 11, p. 496 cc). 

2 The pupil, possibly also the wife, of Pythagoras. 

3 Cf. XV. 1, p. 462. Chalandon (Alexis 1°, p. 274) believes that Alexius only 
took Irene on campaigns because she was too disloyal and too formidable to leave 
behind, We shall discuss this later in Ch. 37. 
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and father everything at all times, at night an unsleeping eye, by 
day a supreme guardian, to the dangers of the banquet a good anti- 
dote, and against harm in food! a salutary medicine. These causes 
therefore put on one side the innate modesty of that woman, and 
she learnt to endure the gaze of masculine eyes. Yet not even then 
did she forget her innate decorum, but by her glance and her silence 
and her careful behaviour she managed to remain even more un- 
known’ [i.e. than at home] ‘to most people, and only this fact, that 
an Empress was accompanying the army, was made plain by the 
litter borne on mules and the imperial curtain upon it. In all other 
ways the sacred body was concealed, except that some very great 
care seemed to be taking charge of (8¢éayor) the Emperor’s ail- 
ments, and that an unwearied watch over the Emperor was per- 
ceived by all, and an unsleeping eye which was never closed to 
what went on.’ 


Anna then says that ‘all of us who were devoted to him’ helped 
_in guarding him, and hints at slanderous reasons given for the 
Empress’s presence in camp, a matter which need not delay 
us now. 
She nexts hastens to assure us that Irene took no part in the 
actual fighting, which would have written her down as a 
Tomyris or other barbarian woman. 


‘In other fashion was she armed, not with the spear of Athene or 
the leather cap of Hades; nay, her buckler and shield and sword for 
standing nobly against misfortunes and the catastrophes of life. . . 
were her energy in action and her firm resistance against passions 
and her unfeigned faith, as Solomon says. Thus my mother armed 
herself against such wars, though in other respects she was most 
peaceful, as her name [Irene] implies. .. . So taking all the coin she 
possessed of gold or other quality, and some others of her goods, 
she departs from the city. And for the rest in going through the 
streets she extended a bountiful hand to all the beggars and to those 
in rough garments or naked, and none who begged went empty 
away. And when she reached the tent assigned her, she did not 
straightway turn to repose remaining inside it, but throwing it open 
she afforded free entrance to suppliants, for to such she was very 
accessible and allowed herself to be seen and heard. And not only 
did she give the poor a share of her goods, but she also gave them 
good advice. And all that she saw to be vigorous in body but lazy 
in their way of life, she urged to works and action that they might 
thence gain their livelihood, and not, after giving up effort through 
carelessness, go round begging from door to door. And no times or 
seasons restrained the Empress from this activity. So then David 
appears “mingling his drink with weeping”, but this empress was 
seen mixing her eating and drinking with pity every day.’ 


t Cf. XIV. 5, p. 437- 


821471 I 
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The combination described by Anna of supremely feminine 
aids (the word occurs four times in the passage) and no less 
feminine soft-heartedness, with the virile qualities of watchful- 
ness, sharpness, activity, steadfast faith, and good counsel, is 
eminently characteristic of her point of view. This her ideal 
was never reached but by two sovereign ladies, her mother and 
her grandmother,’ to whom Anna would dearly like to have 
made a third; as to her mother, she reiterates her sentiments 
in the closing chapter of her book, when dealing with Irene’s 
last hours as an Empress. This is what she says: 


‘Always in former perils also the Empress had a manly mind, but 
especially on this occasion did she play the man. Though deeply 
moved by the feeling of grief, she stood like an Olympic victor 
wrestling against those keenest pains. For she was pierced in soul 
and troubled in heart by the sight of the Emperor’s state, yet she 
braced herself and stood firm against trials. And though she received 
mortal wounds and the pain of them entered into her marrow, yet 
she resisted. However, her tears flowed down in floods, and wasting 
came to the beauty of her face, and her life seemed to hang-by her 
nostrils’ (ev piolv amnawpynro thy yvyynv, as we might say ‘was hovering 
on her lips’).? 


The contrast between masculine sense and feminine sensibility 
could not be more forcibly expressed, and the passage justifies 


our assertion that Anna had on the whole a poor opinion of her 
OWN Sex. 


Yet women play a great part in her story. To say nothing 
of intriguing women like the Empress Maria} or ambitious 
women like the Empress Eudociat or of Anna’s immediate re- 
lations, we have constant references to ‘women and children’ 
accompanying men even under arduous circumstances of 
marching and war.5 Care for their wives and children is an 
argument by which Palaeologus wins the fleet over to Alexius’ 
side; it ranks with the Venetians only next in importance to 


* In III. 6 and 7 Anna Dalassena is just such another Virtuous Woman, pious, 
open-handed, fond of priests, yearning for the conventual life, yet a wise, zealous, 
and indefatigable ruler. 

2 XV. 11, p. 501. In the Prologue to Anna’s Will, line 69, we get the phrase 
eéjprnpat THs Yuyijs (on husband and children), 

3 II. 1-43 III. 1-4; IX. 8. We may remember the mother of the Aaron con- 
spirators exiled like them (XIII. 1, p. 378). This fate befell Anna Dalassena under 
Romanus Diogenes (Nic. Bry. I. 22, p. 35, and II. 1, p. 40). 

PII, Bs 1s Ge 

5 VII. 3, p. 196; VIII. 5, p. 233; IX. 1, p. 2473 X. 4, p. 280; 5, p. 284; XI. 3, 
p- 318; 6, p. 325; XV. 4, p. 473. We may contrast the old Greek way of sending 
women away into safety from a besieged town (Thuc. IV. 123). 
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their loyalty to the Emperor;' the way to make men in a 
town happy is to send for their wives and children and settle 
them there; while wrath over the treatment of a sister may 
turn a man into a rebel.?, On a march the Emperor will halt 
his whole army if some refugee woman is in childbirth3 
Honours to his womenkind are held out as a bait to a Turkish 
sultan, though as a matter of fact the only honour that befalls 
one of these princesses is to be paraded as a prisoner in the 
Greek army, to show the world that her home has really been 
captured. 

In the great Orphanotropheion Alexius ordains that men and 
women shall live side by side, each in a separate house, and 
the nursing of the sick is done by both sexes, men waiting on 
men and women on women; he also ‘made the work of the 
deaconesses his care’, besides appointing women singers as well 
as men for the church in the institution.5 

Certainly the Byzantine woman, as depicted in Anna’s pages, 
had no right to complain of neglect at the hands of the other 
sex, even though to our special writer Woman is emphatically 
The Lesser Man. 


II. Kinsmen 


The importance of women comes out in Anna’s pages no- 
where more plainly than in the respect paid throughout to 
Mothers. In their conspiracy the Comneni brothers rely im- 
plicitly on the sympathy, good counsel, and discretion of their 
mother Anna Dalassena, whose proceedings during the eventful 
period are narrated quite as circumstantially as theirs.° In the 
first instance the effect of her tears on Romanus Diogenes had 
kept Alexius as a boy from fighting,’ just as later on Alexius 
himself checked the military ardour of Constantine Ducas out of 
consideration for the latter’s mother Maria.’ To please his own 
mother, ‘whom he so dearly loved’ and by whose ‘admonitions 
he directed his conduct’, Alexius till he marries has a monk in 


1 II. 11, p.65; VI. 5, p. 161. SoomAdyyva marpuxd are a good excuse for doubtful 
conduct in a man (VIII. 9, p. 241). 

2 VI. 4, pp. 157, 158; VI. 12, p. 180. 3 XV. 7, p. 481. 

4 XI. 2, p. 313, 5, P- 322: TR , ys , 

5 XV. 7. We may compare the extraordinarily interesting provision made in 
the Typikon of the Pantocrator Monastery not only for a male staff and male sick 
but also for female patients and assistants and helpers of all sorts, including 
a woman doctor (Oeconomos, Vie religieuse, pp. 195-6). 


§ II, passim. 
gel ss p. 3. See the fuller account in Nic. Bry, I. 12. 8 IX. 5, p. 255. 
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his military tent.' At the crisis of his fortunes, before Botaniates 
has formally surrendered, Alexius and Isaac hesitate whether 
to press on, or to go and ‘pay the accustomed obeisance’ to 
their ‘mothers’, Maria the forceful mother-in-law of Alexius 
and of George Palaeologus being here included. The ‘ever- 
ready wrath of the mother of the Comneni’ against the Ducas 
family3 tried in vain to hinder Irene’s coronation, but suc- 
ceeded in ousting Irene’s champion Cosmas from the Patri- 
archate. From the moment of his accession, Alexius treated 
Anna Dalassena as his xowwvds no less than his brother Isaac ;# 
she is his ‘queen, nurse and conductress in all things’,5 even in 
the ‘things troubling his conscience’ ; he has her called déo7o0wa, 
and to her in a lengthy Golden Bull he commits the regency 
during his absence with practically unlimited financial and 
administrative powers.® After the contemplated treachery of 
his nephew John Comnenus has been foiled, Alexius begs the 
culprit’s father Isaac the Sebastocrator to ‘go and tell our 
mother of our affairs’,? and later on we hear of her having a 
criminal blinded in Constantinople.’ “Her rule according to 
Zonaras and Glycas was oppressive and unpopular, but Alexius 
in Anna’s eyes remained to the end her docile son and servant.? 
‘In all that befell him he did not perform even any chance 
action without her counsel,’ but had her as a colleague and also 
partner in his plans, not only time and again coming to her in 
secret and making known to her his administration of affairs, 
but also in various ways demonstrating publicly that without 
her brain and judgement the affairs of the Empire would 
perish." ‘The Golden Bull of her regency itself begins with 


1 J. 8, p. 19; III. 5, p. 80; 7, p. 86; cf. VI. 8, p. 167; XV. 11, p. 496. Alexius 
in the heading of his first poem to John (B. Z. XXII, p. 349) calls himself duopntwp 
and his son ¢uoratwp. Nic. Bry. (I. 12, p. 26) says that Alexius ‘was, if any man 
was, war-lover and mother-lover’; he did not even resent her thinking him too 
callow for the command against Urselius (ibid. II. 20, p. 57). 

2 II. 12, p. 66; cf. II. 6, p. 54. George Palaeologus pays this obeisance to the 
father whom he means to fight (II. 11, p. 66). 

3 III. 2, p. 72. She first hated Constantine X Ducas, who accepted the crown 
in 1059 from Isaac Comnenus when her own husband John refused it (Nic. Bry. 
I. 4, p. 18). This offer and refusal are not mentioned by Psellus, Attaliates, or 
Scylitzes. 


4 INT. 2, p: 73. 5 III. 5, p. 81, 6, p. 83. 
6 III. 2, p. 75, 6, pp. 82-5. 
7 VIII. 8, p. 239. BOS Ay Dates 


9 Zonaras (XVIII. 21, 24) and Glycas (IV, p. 334) say that Alexius finally 
resented his mother having all the real ‘management of affairs’ (though she never 
shared in the ‘cheers’), but was ‘in awe of his mother’ and let her go on ruling; 
she however retired voluntarily into a’convent. Zonaras says that ra mpds Kdkwow 
of the subjects were popularly attributed to Anna Dalassena and not to her son. 

10 So Theophylact (zai8. Bac., II. 30) tells Constantine Ducas that God will aid 
him if he obeys his mother, P. G, 126, col. 285. ™ TIT. 6, p. 82. 
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the words: “There is no safeguard equivalent to or stronger 
than a sympathetic mother who loves her child’? and lays 
special emphasis on the efficacy of her prayers.’ 

Other mothers too occupy important if not always equally 
honourable places on Anna’s stage. The Empress Eudocia is 
formidable enough for her step-son Michael VII to banish her 
on his accession.3 Later on she intrigues to regain the crown 
for herself or her daughter Zoe, by the expedient of a marriage 
with the Emperor Botaniates.4 The love of the Empress Maria 
for her ‘only child’ Constantine Ducas affects the course of 
events more than once.’ In short, if there was a fixed principle 
in medieval Byzantine ethics, it was the French sentiment of 
duty to ‘ma mére’.® 

It is therefore interesting to find Anna, though full of rever- 
ence for her mother, still laying special stress on her devoted 
admiration for her father. She loved both parents, obeyed 
them, and suffered on their behalf,7 but her father is from the 
nature of the case her hero and her idol.’ Looking at the matter 
from the other side we hear nothing from Anna of her father’s 
feelings towards his children, though twice over we are informed 
that he loved other young men as though they were his own 
sons.2 Of the loving pride over John which rings through 
Alexius’ poems to him, we naturally get no hint from the 
_ jealous Anna, who, we may remark, never mentions her own 
children throughout the book. 


x ITY, 6,-p. 83. 

: Cf, the Merete prayer’ by which the mother of Michael Psellus gained wisdom 
from above for her son (V. 8, p. 144). Nic. Bry. (II. 20, p. 57) says that Alexius 
started out against Urselius, efodiobels rais edyais of his mother. The Prologue 
to Anna’s Will asks: zi. . . untpos edxfs waxapidtarov dAdo ; (line 56.) 

3 IX. 6, p. 256. COU LS Gas F018 Gp $s Ill. 1; IX. 5, p. 255. 

6 When John Comnenus, anxious over his precarious new throne, fails to attend 
his father’s funeral, one of his biographers tries to exculpate him not primarily from 
impiety to his father but from disobedience to his mother (Nic. Ac. John C. 2, p. 6). 
In the Alexia¥ Nicephorus Palaeologus and his son George quarrel openly (II. 11, 

. 66). 

7 In XII. 3 she praises first Alexius and then Irene, deprecating in both instances 
the accusation of boasting or untruth. In V. 8, p. 148, the memory of Irene’s 
learning makes her almost forget her duties as historian. She even showed her 
evvora to her mother by obedience before her own birth (VI. 8) and Irene relied 
on her as an oracle (XV. 11, pp. 497, 504). In XV. 3, p. 468, we hear that she 
had suffered for her edvora to her father. She was prrountwp Kat girordrwp (VI. 8, 
p. 167; XV. 11, p. 496), as she shows by her outburst of grief in her last chapter 
(XV. 11, p. 505 to end). In the Prologue to her Will she says she married to please 
her parents and contrasts herself complacently with spoilt children; but how 
indeed could she refuse obedience to parents ‘so great and so grand in virtue, of 
whom the world was not worthy’? Even the making of her will was done by her 
mother’s wishes (lines 47-58, 85-7) 

8 Pref., passim. , 

9 Constantine Ducas (IX. 5, p. 255) and the two Diogenes (IX. 6, p. 256). 
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Before we leave the matter of family affection, something 
must be added about the ‘kinsmen’ who figure so often in 
Anna’s story. Their power for good and evil is one of the most 
remarkable features of the time, and no Highland clan ever 
clung closer together" (with all the implied privileges of family 
criticism and quarrelling, combined with mutual helpfulness) 
than did the imperial ovyyévera at Constantinople. This word 
should by rights mean kinsmen in race, but Anna usually makes 
it include both blood-relations and connexions by marriage,” 
the two classes that keep on appearing in her pages as oi e€ 
aipatos Kal ayxiotelas mpoonKovtes ovyyevets. Many different 
degrees of relationship play their parts in the story, and each 
must be shortly considered.3 

First we have the older generation. Mothers-in-law in those 
days seem to have lived up to their proverbial reputation as 
personages that counted. Maria, Irene’s mother, uses her 


1 The success of one member of a house reflects glory on the whole (II. 7, p. 58; 
cf. Thuc. VI. 16). Anna Dalassena’s ‘hearth’ acts as a ‘common resting-place to 
the poor of her own family’ (III. 8, p. 87). So Attaliates says Michael V was a 
fool to ill-treat his kinsmen and deprive himself ovyyeruxijs Bonfetas (p. 12) and he 
thinks it domep efxos when Constantine Monomachus gives a relation Aaympayv 
tvynv (p. 22). 

It is in Anna’s eyes one of the pathetic features of the Empress Maria’s lot, 
part of the Avy of living in a foreign land, that she has no ‘body of kinsmen round 
her’ (II. 2, p. 46; III. 1, p. 71, 2, p. 73). This loneliness had evoked the sympathy 
of John Ducas Caesar in days past, and the Comneni brothers offer to supply 
by their devotion the lack of relations born. Her whole story reminds one of 
Medea, whose sorrows primarily came from leaving her country for a foreign 
husband, and were doubled by her having no kin to share them (See Eurip. Med. 
34, 328, 440-2, 649, 798-801, and especially 253-8, where her words: 


eye 8 epnuos amos oda’ vPpiloua 


ov pntep’, ovK adeAdor, odxt ovyyera 

peOoppicacba tHod’ Exovea cupdopas 
may well have been in Anna’s mind when she dwells in Maria’s case on 16 én” 
ieee elvar, pr) ovyyeva, pr) ovv7}Oy, nd€éva 76 mapdmav 6udx8ova Kexrnuévyy (III. 
iy fo WhO 

2 Il. 7, p. 57: 8, p. 59: 12, p. 67; VII. 3, p. 195; VIII. 1, p. 221: 2, p. 224; 
XV. 6. p. 477. So we may stretch mpoorjxwv xara yevos (II. 2, p. 45) into meaning 
a ‘brother-in-law or nephew’ (Scylitzes, p. 867 8B). 

3 In VII. 2, p. 192, Anna adduces as a proof of her husband’s veracity in his 
History the axiom that ‘he would not have lied’ about either his father or his 
father-in-law, ‘seeing that he was connected by marriage with the one and a blood- 
relation of the other’. One secondary proof of the importance attached to kinship 
is in the practice of adoption, so as if need be to secure the desired relation 
artificially. The Empress Maria adopts Alexius ‘according to the form long in 
use in such a case’ (II. 1, p. 44). Du Cange (note, ad loc.) says that such adoptions 
were usually made into a solemn religious ceremony. Botaniates offers to make 
Alexius his #erds vids (II. 12, p. 67). In time past Romanus Diogenes had adopted 
as a brother, ‘because it seemed good to both’, the Nicephorus Bryennius who was 
afterwards blinded (X. 3, p. 275). ‘Anna tells us that the transaction was of 


common occurrence (X. 3, p. 276); it evidently involved the next generation i 
the ties of friendship thus made. , ‘i : ee 
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powerful tongue ‘threatening most dreadful things’ to win over 
to Alexius’ side her other son-in-law George Palacologus.' 
Much later her acquaintance with Euthymius Zigabenus is one 
of the things that commends this learned monk to the Emperor.” 
Even an elderly grandfather-in-law is an influential person : 
John Ducas Caesar, obviously actuated by family sentiment for 
Irene, is of material assistance to Alexius in his usurpation.3 In 
the early days of the new reign he figures as a sort of Grand 
Old Man of the Ducas House, balancing their great antagonist 
the imperious Mother of the Comneni; the friction between 
the families (ended apparently by some sort of bargain) finds 
its highest expression in the two.* It is significant, by the bye, 
that the Ducas family are those who rejoice most when Irene 
is blessed with children; barrenness in her would have meant 
loss of power for her kin.5 

Next we have brothers and sisters. Anna bursts into wailing 
over the untimely death of her favourite brother Andronicus,® 
and describes her sisters as sharing in the loving watch at their 
father’s death-bed.?. One of them, her ‘best-loved’ Maria, is 
‘the resting-place of all virtue’.2 Only ‘the successor to the 
throne’ has no good word from her pen. On the whole we see 
that ‘a brotherly disposition’ is to her as now the synonym for 
friendliness. Isaac and Alexius loved one another like Orestes 
and Pylades ;’ the elder brother helped the younger in every 
conceivable way and waived in his favour his own claims to the 
throne." He takes charge of the capital in Alexius’ absence,” 
raises money even by unpopular methods% for his wars, and 
aids him in his struggles with heretics and rebels.%* Only in the 
affair of his own son John, whom he defends with bitter words 
against his brothers Adrian and the Emperor,’ and in the 
obscure episode of Gregory Gabras, do we see any hint of 

PAO p54 2 XV. Q, p. 490. 3 II. 6-end; III. 1-4. | 

4 III. 1 afid 2. But see Krumbacher, G. B. L., p. 1013, for his rebellion against 
his nephew, Michael VII, ending in his own enforced retirement in a monastery. 
Another nephew of his, Constantius Porphyrogenitus (called by other writers 


Constantine), died for Alexius at Durazzo (IV. 5 and 6, and v. Du Cange’s note 
on IV. 6, p. 116 D). 

5 VI. 8, p. 167. 6 XV. 5, pp. 475-6. 7 XV. II, passim. 

8 Ibid., p. 504; VI. 8, p. 167. The sister of Bohemund (Anna’s doubt whether 
she was sister or sister-in-law is settled for us by Albert of Aix) greatly helps her 
brother’s cause by valour and cunning (XII. 8). ' ‘ : 

9 X. 3, p. 275. Cf. the description given by Nicetas of John’s generosity to his 
brother Isaac who had been his prime supporter in 1118, but later on had tried 
to stir up external enemies against him. John gladly forgives him, ‘for a strong 
thing is affection interwoven with kinship’ (ohn C., 2, Pp. 53 9, P- 21). 

10 TI. 1, p. 44. m TI, passim. 
1 IV. 4, p. 109. 13° Vi, 2. ; 
% V.g; XII. 6, p. 361; XV. 8. 15 VIII. 8. % VIII, 9. 
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wavering loyalty in Isaac. He and Adrian' and the other 
brother Nicephorus were honoured with all the titles that 
Alexius’ fertile brain could invent,? in striking contrast to the 
harshness of Michael VII to his Diogenes half-brothers.3 Re- 
spect for his sister Theodora made Alexius imprison the man 
who impersonated her husband,‘ while wrath over the ill- 
treatment of his four sisters causes the Manichaean Traulus 
to revolt, and with him go ‘all those who belonged to him é« 
ovyyeveias’. The wrongs of his daughter Helen, if authentic, 
would have seemed even in Anna’s eyes an excuse for Robert 
Guiscard’s invasion.‘ 

Next to these in importance come brothers-in-law.® Michael 
Taronites, married to the eldest Comnena, proves ungrateful for 
Alexius’ kindness and is disgraced and exiled after the Diogenes 
conspiracy.? But George Palaeologus, husband of Irene’s sister 
Anna, though by no means always in harmony with the im- 
perial will,’ may be said to be Anna’s second hero from the 
very days of her father’s revolt; proof would be merely tedious. 
Whether in the capital or at Durazzo or at Castoria or in the 
Patzinak War or at Pelecanus with the Crusaders, he is always 
in the foreground. While he and the Ducas family are helping 
on the revolt (largely, as they say plainly, for the sake of their 
kinswoman Irene?), another brother-in-law Nicephorus Melis- 
senus, married to Alexius’ sister, is a dangerous rival,’ but is 
turned by judicious bestowal of honours into a loyal supporter.™ 
In the suspected plot of the Emperor’s nephew John, this Melis- 
senus, with the other ‘kinsmen of blood and connexion’ (‘and 
no stranger’ adds Anna), is present at the angry scene between 
the three brothers.* The Empress’s brothers Michael Ducas 
and John Ducas are no less useful as generals.%3 


' Adrian succeeds Pacurianus as Grand Domestic (VIII. 4, p. 229). 

7 III. 4. 3 IX. 6, p. 256. 4 X. 2, p. 272. 

5 I. 12; VI. 4, pp. 157, 158. Cf. the way the relations of Elchanes and Bolcanus 
follow them in their attitude towards Alexius (VI. 13, p. 181; IX. 10, p. 265). 

6 Marriage makes two parties ‘take over each other’s concerns as kinsmen’ 
(III. 10, p. 94). 

7 III. 4, p. 78; LX. 6 and 8. Yet his cousin the rebellious Gregory Taronites 
appears to reap benefit from Michael’s connexion with the imperial house by 
meeting with exceptional kindness from the Emperor (XII. 7). 

§ Ill. 2, p. 72; IV. 5, p. 112 (bis); VI. 7, p. 166; VIII. 2, pp. 223, 225. 

9 III. 2, p. 72. They insist on her coronation (zbid., p. 75). ro JT. 8-11. 

™ III. 4, p. 78; IV. 6, p. 115; V. 5, p. 1399; WII. 3, 4. He, like George 
Palaeologus, is jealous of the Emperor’s prowess in VIII. 2 and 3, p. 225, but 
continues none the less to be one of his trusted commanders (VIII. 3, p. 227, 4, 
Pp. en fs je 235; X. 2, p. 273). 


12 


311.7, p. 57; V. 7, pp. 141, 142; VII. 3, pp. 196-8; VIII. 4, p. 229; IX. 1 and 
2; XI. 5. Michael, phalangarch in the Larissa campaign (v - p. nat. is said 
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In the next generation we get the nephews John and Alexius 
Comnenus. Considering them on their merits, we may say that 
John proves of little value, but his brother Alexius is in every 
way worthy of the trust reposed in him.! Another imperial 
nephew, John Taronites, is the Emperor’s loyal subject and 
outspoken critic.? In her husband’s brother-in-law Marianus 
Maurocatacalo Anna gives us a fine example of a truly dashing 
officer, whose prowess she greatly admires, and a first cousin of 
hers called simply Nicephorus also displays warlike daring. 
But when she comes to her own nephew, the Emperor Manuel, 
she shows that there is no love lost between them.3 

If we turn from the duties to the privileges and dignities of 
kinship whether through blood or marriage we cannot remind 
ourselves too often how enormously important they were. The 
Comneni brothers may associate freely with Maria, because 
Isaac has married her niece or cousin, and Alexius’ wife is the 
kinswoman of her first husband.4 Hostages are more honour- 
able if they are the kin of those who give them ;5 to be received 
by a sovereign’s ‘nearest relations’ is a testimony to high rank.°® 
It is therefore an almost hopeless sign of ‘folly’ to make attacks 
by letter on the ‘kinsmen and connexions’ of the imperial 
family, and a man guilty of this is best reasoned with by some 
relation of his own ‘sharing in the same blood’.7 

Honours are freely given to the Emperor’s kin; marvellous 
new titles,’ offices of dignity, military commands, governor- 
ships, their name is Legion. First Irene’s brother John Ducas, 
and then successively Alexius’ nephews, John and Alexius the 
sons of Isaac, hold the vitally important post of Durazzo. John 
Taronites another nephew of the Emperor’s is made eparch 
of Constantinople. One brother of the Emperor’s is Great 


to have.loved the Emperor ‘exceedingly’ (VII. 3, p. 198). In II. 6, p. 55, John 
carries the news of the Comnenus revolt to his grandfather, who boxes his ears 
as a liar. Orf the other hand, it is interesting to see that the Emperor’s brother 
Adrian wishes to save the rebel Nicephorus Diogenes because he is his brother-in- 
law (Adrian having married Nicephorus’ half-sister), and the same tie makes 
the ex-Empress Maria take at least a small part in the conspiracy (IX. 5, p. 255, 7; 
p. 259). We have already seen that Botaniates hoped to be succeeded by his 
brother-in-law or nephew Synadenus (II. 2, p. 45; Scyl., p. 867 B). 

1 VIII. 7 and 8; IX. 4; XII. 4, 8and 9; XIII. 3. Cf. Camytzes’ useful nephew 
in XIV. 5, p. 440. 

2 X. 2, p. 273; XII. 7; XIII. 1, p. 376, where see Du Cange’s note. 

3 X. 3, p. 277: 8, passim; XIII. 7, p. 395: 8, p. 398; XIV. 3, p. 433: 7; P- 4473 
XV. 4, P. 473- ; Reon: 

4 II. 1, p. 44, and 3, p. 48. This also gives Maria an excuse for remaining in 
the Palace with Alexius, her connexion as well as adopted son (III. 1, p. 71). 

5 IX. 4, p. 252, and 10, p. 265. 

6 XIII. 9. 7 XII. 7, pp. 364, 365. 

TI. 4. 9 XIII. 1, p. 376. 
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Domestic of the West, another Great Drungary of the Fleet; 
one brother-in-law is Protostrator, another, George Palaeologus, 
is, so to speak, the sovereign’s right-hand man. Even relation- 
ship too vague to be defined entitles a man to a post of dis- 
tinction.t We find honourable mention of the imperial sons- 
in-law; Nicephorus Catacalo, husband of Anna’s sister Maria,” 
and above all Nicephorus Bryennius, ‘my Caesar’, of whose career 
we have already spoken. Of Alexius’ sons only one, Andronicus, 
plays any military role at all in his Biography. John is only 
twice mentioned by name, except officially in the treaty between 
Alexius and Bohemund. Otherwise during his father’s lifetime 
he is only ‘a male baby’, ‘one of the Porphyrogenetes’, or ‘the 
successor to the throne’ ; though when he has become Emperor 
Anna represents him as waging active wars.4 

As we read her history, where military and other promotion 
seems to depend almost exclusively on closeness of relationship 
to the ruler, a state of things which she takes completely for 
granted, we find ourselves marvelling that so many of the ‘im- 
perial kinsmen’ proved such good soldiers. It was a clear case 
of ‘more by luck than good guidance’. Seldom is any qualifica- 
tion but the blood royal in some shape or form needed for any 
post of honour or of its accompanying danger, and those who 
possess that cling together like some swarm of bees. The ‘kins- 
men’ on both sides go with the Emperor as a matter of course 
to the front, and stand near him in battle;5 when rebellion 
threatens they form a crescent-shaped bodyguard on each side 
of the throne and by their loyalty prevent any attempt at 
assassination.® In the examining of frustrated conspirators, or 
parleyings with foreign enemies, they support the Emperor by 
their presence.? They share in his penance; they are equally 


* So Constantine Dalassenus is first governor of Sinope, then Thalassocrator, 
then general (VI. 9, p. 170; VII. 8, p. 206; VIII. 5, p. 232; IX. 1, 3), and 
Rhodomerus has a military command (VIII. 4, p. 229; XI. 2, pp. 314-16). 

2 X. 3, pp. 276, 277. Through him his father has many important commands. 

3 XV. 5, p. 475; 

4 Pref. 3, p. 3; VI. 8, p. 167; XII. 4, p. 3563 XIII. 7, p. 395, 12, passim; XV. 11, 


p. 503. 

5 VII. 3, p. 1955; VIII 3, p. 227; IX. 5, p. 253; XIII. 1, p. 376; XV. 2, p. 463. 

6 IX. 9. On the other hand it is significant to see Anna singling out for praise 
her maternal uncle John Ducas, on the ground that ‘The Emperor knew him to 
be... not at all disinclined to disobey his orders’ (VII. 8, p. 209, and IX. 1, 
p. 247). The story of the abortive dzooracia of Alexius’ nephew John Comnenus 
(VIII. 7, 8) gives point to this peculiar form of eulogy. A brother-in-law of Alexius 
is involved in the conspiracy of Niceph. Diogenes (IX. 6, p. 258, and 8, p. 262), 
and a certain Constantinus Exazenus Ducas in that of the Anemas brothers 
(XII. 5); he is restored to favour in XII. 8, p. 368; XIII. 1, p. 376. 

7 XII. 6, p. 361; XV. 6, p. 477. In XI. 3, pp. 316, 317, George Palaeologus 
draws on himself insults by this. 8 III. 5. 
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responsible with him for the care of his veterans’ children,! and 
they join in his recreations.” It is from various kinsmen at the 
palace, especially uncles on both sides, that Anna has learnt 
much of her history.3 It is the ‘band of encircling kinsmen’ 
who try to make the distracted Empress take care of herself 
when Alexius is dying.4 On the other hand, they remonstrate 
with him when he seems to them blameable.’ They check 
his righteous indignation®, and he is bound to tell them his 
plans.? When they try to dissuade him from fighting, only the 
Sacred Lots give him the courage to ignore their wishes.’ 
When Nicephorus Diogenes was blinded it was quite possibly 
due to high-handed action on their part, merely authorized 
by Alexius.9 They shrink from no boldness towards their 
sovereign lord, and their peculiar position gives them much 
of his power with none of his responsibility.” 

We might with ease trace the same potency of the blood-tie 
for good and evil among the ‘barbarians’ of Anna’s history, but 
it hardly seems worth while. Enough has been said to show 
that her world was still in the stage where marriages and blood- 
relationship brought about or resolved quarrels high and low. 
If the ‘sister’s son to Barnabas’ occasioned by one act of his 
a lifelong severance between two apostles, it is hardly strange 
that men and women less saintly and more mundane were 
swayed by family feeling even beyond the considerations of 
justice or reason. In this point of her mentality at any rate 
Anna is a woman of her time. 


t XV. 7, p. 482. 2 XII. 6, p. 360. 
3 VI. 8, p. 167; XIV. 7, pp. 447, 448. 4 XV. II, p. 501. 
SS ips Ll. 35 p.197. ® VILE G6; p.1235: 


7 V.5, p. 139; VIII. 1, p. 221; X. 2, p. 273, and 9, p. 295. 

8 X. 2, p. 273. To please them he goes to Anchialus (X. 2, p. 274). 

I EXAG. 

TOT tis okie to find that one of the recommendations of the widowed Maria 
as a wife for the Emperor Botaniates was that, being of foreign birth, ‘she had no 
crowd of kinsmen about her, by whom the Emperor might be troubled’ (III. 2, 
p. 73). Cecaumenus (Ady. vov). pp. 98-9) draws the same moral from the story of 
Michael IV, who ‘became hated . . . through the misdeeds of his relations’. 
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THE FOUR CARDINAL VIRTUES 
20. TEMPERANCE 


HEN we turn to the Four Cardinal Virtues ordinarily so 

called we are at once struck with important differences 
between Anna’s standard and ours. Our views on Temperance 
may be identical with hers, but her Wisdom seems to us mostly 
Cunning, and of Justice in the broad sense she knows nothing, 
while her profound conviction that Discretion is the better part 
of Valour makes her Fortitude appear to us a sadly emasculated 
thing. 

Let us take first the one quality in which her standard on the 
whole resembles ours, Temperance. Throughout her book she 
shows a fine scorn for self-indulgence or weaknesses of the flesh, 
and there is not one coarse or sensual passage.» Among her 
father’s excellences was his diacta pondé amadAyj, adda mavv ow- 
dpoveotatn Kal Nut7) Kal dAws yupviK Te Kal oTpatwriKnH3 His 
was no life of inglorious ease. He allowed himself no pacravn,4 
even after severe labours. He kept his body absolutely under 
control, giving it when young little recreation, and only resort- 
ing to sports as exercise when his doctors recommended this for 
the gout.’ Anna speaks with admiring awe of her grandmother’s 
owd¢poavvn, and her drastic reforms in the Court, where ‘lawless 
passions’ had long held sway; she says proudly that as a con- 
sequence one might have thought the Palace a monastery.° 
This great lady’s son had the same high standard; he is ‘alto- 
gether like a priest both in virtue and in learning’? and is well 
qualified to ‘regulate the morals’ of a young protégé.’ In 
choosing homes for the orphans whom he wishes to educate he 
draws on three sources, his own kinsmen, the heads of monas- 
teries, and ‘all those of virtuous life’. It grieves his daughter 


' She had perhaps partly formed her ideals on classical models. Her master 
ete eS together owdpootvn, dvdpela, eAevOepiorns and peyadompérera (Rep. 
III. 402). 

2 In III. 1, p. 72: 2, p. 74, she expresses her loathing for scandal. Cf. XV. g. 
Pp- 490. 3 XV. 11, p. 498. 4 V 45 Pa l85$ 5s PealS 7 
5 XIV. 7, p. 449. We may compare the contemptuous account of the old 
Emperor Botaniates given in Anon. Syn. Chron. (p.172). He amused himself pious Kat 
KiBapais Kal yeAwrorrowwis Kal rparélais dBpodvairors. Anna is most zealous to prove 
that her father’s illness did not come from luxurious living (XIV. 4, p. 433). 

Oe 1M (8 Gopal 7 Vib wats. Lor. 

ENA WING CY jek CYAN IV. 7, peagee 
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to think that debauchery (épya d@éusra) was one sad result of 
the general neglect of education after his death.t One of Irene’s 
sources of strength was her ‘firm resistance against passions’.? 
Even in barbarians chastity deserves respect, while impurity 
earns due punishment from heaven.t The only severe words 
which Anna has to say against the Turks are due to her (prob- 
ably erroneous) notion that they ‘yield to Dionysus and Eros’, 
and are ‘most passionate in every sort of sensuality’.s Drunken- 
ness and gluttony are deplorable, however common, as are also 
insolence, rudeness, swearing, or any other lack of self-control.® 
One of Anna Dalassena’s beneficial reforms in the palace is 
fixed hours for meals.7 

We may remark in passing that food and drink, both in 
metaphor and in fact, play almost as large a part in Anna’s 
story as they do in the Homeric poems, or for that matter the 
Bible. Banquets are one of the recognized pleasures of life, and 
it is consistent with this that butlers and cooks are not infre- 
quently mentioned,’ and are even takenon campaigns. The com- 
missariat of a medieval army was one of its great difficulties,? 
and lack of all food or merely of food ‘permitted to Christians’ 
may be a more potent conqueror than the enemies’ troops.” 


« XV. 7, p. 486. 

2 XII. 3, p. 353. So Prodromus (B.<. XVI. p. 88) calls Irene ‘mistress of her 
passions, not of the world only’. 

3 X. ii, p. 305; XI. 6, p. 327. 4 XI. 6, p. 326. 

5 X. 5, p. 284; XV. 1, p. 460. 

CP VES Del g Ose VU) Os P2356 [OS B54. 25 1 eX Tg np. GE 7s NL. 2, pr349: 
In X. 2, p. 272, there is a curious reference to ‘epicures after they have reached 
satiety’, and in X. 4, p. 279, the drunken Comans are vividly described. Constan- 
tine VIII was zoAvBopdraros (Psellus, Chron., Const. VIII. Byz. T., p. 24). 

7 III. 8, p. 87. Theophylact (7a:d. Bac. II, 24) tells his pupil Constantine Ducas 
it is a good rule not to eat before sweating (P. G. 126, col. 284). The Typikon of 
Irene (P. G. 127) contains minute rules as to the diet of the nuns. They are to 
have two meals, dpiotov and Sdetrvov, consisting of nothing more than wine and 
vegetables and bread. No food may ever be eaten between meals, for fear the 
nuns should share the fate of Eve (cols. 1064-72). The Mélanges offerts a M. Gustave 
Schlumberger, Paris, 1924, has in its first volume an article on ‘Les Calendriers de 
régime 4 lusage des Byzantins’ by Dr. E. Jeanselme. ‘There are six preserved, 
of which the most important is by a certain Hierophilus (eleventh or twelfth 
century) who ‘se conforme pour ce qui concerne le régime, variable suivant les 
saisons, a des régles traditionnelles’, possibly older even than Hippocrates. The 
whole is founded on the theory of the body’s four humours. (See p. 216, note 8, 
below. 

: ils; p- 47; 1V. 1, p. 104; VIII. 4, p. 228; 9, p. 242; X. 11, p. 302; XV. 6, 

. 476. 
ORG I, p. 309, and 2, p. 3123 4, p. 3195 6, p. 326; 7, p. 330; 10, p. 337; XIII. 7, 
p- 397, and 8, p. 398. The Crusaders carry with them sacks of barley loaves to 
eat, hard and solid enough to serve as missiles (X. 8, p. 293). s ; “a 

% IV. 3, p. 108; XIII. 2, p. 381, and 8, p. 399. In I. 10, p. 22, “certain qualities 
of food’ are said to be ‘the origins of fevers’ (see V. 5, p. 138; XI. 9, p. 333). The 
constant anxiety about SayiAeis tavnydpers, literally ‘plentiful markets’, runs 
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On three occasions we hear of the Emperor’s dpwotov,' while 
his heroic courtesy to the Crusaders and his zeal to convert 
the Manichaeans are shown by remaining long hours aovros.? 
Fasting is a very real penance; the deposed Botaniates in 
his monastic seclusion says, ‘Only abstinence from meat 
annoys me’. Above all, ‘clear drinking-water ever flowing’ is 
the primary need in such hot latitudes whether at home or 
in camp,> and the slaking of thirst in battle gives rise to two 
of Anna’s most graphic pictures. ‘Lack of food and drink’ 
makes soldiers forget their discipline.’ The giving of food is 
an important part of ‘care’, whether to one’s master, or to 
protégés, or to enemies.’ At Alexius’ death-bed his daughters 
ply him with suitable food in suitable vessels while the 
kinsmen try to force the heart-broken Irene to eat.? The 
‘pleasures of the table’ was no empty phrase to twelfth-century 
Byzantines.” 

Other pleasures make their appearance from time to time. 
Anna alludes to throwing dice of the ordinary kind, and to 


through the whole story of the Crusade. The last sentence of X. 9 will serve as 
an example. Like the Latin mercatum and commeatus, the word gradually came to 
mean merely ‘supplies’, elsewhere called 7a Cwapxq (VII. 6, p. 203; X. 5, p. 285 ; 
9, p- 298; 10, p. 299), or Ta xpeddy dca els tpod7yv (XII. 9, p. 371). In the 
Strategicon of Cecaumenus, p. 33, we get the phrase zovfoa mavyyupw twdreiv Te Kal 
dyopatew, where ‘market’ is the meaning. We may compare the ayopav rapéxew 
of Thuc. VI. 44, 50. In the case of a beleaguered town, besiegers and besieged 
might suffer equally from famine. The habit of reckless plundering, of which 
we have already spoken, was of course at the root of the difficulty. The taking of 
mules loaded with provisions into the very heart of the besieged Laodicea was one 
of Bohemund’s most successful acts of bravery (XI. 11, p. 340). Later on his army 
suffered from having to eat millet (XIII. 2, p. 380). 

1 XII. 9, p. 372; XIII. 1, p. 377; XV. 2, p. 463; so of Irene, V. 9, p. 147. 

2 XIV. 4, p. 436, and 8, p. 454. So in Nic. Bry. (II. 6, p. 44) a keen general 
goes without food. 

3 III. 5,.p. 82. 

4 III. 1, p. 71. Du Cange in his note points out that Basilian monks always 
abstained from meat, but this is apparently now confined to Fast Days. Prof. 
A. H. Sayce has authorized me to relate his experience at Orchomenus in Boeotia. 
After the forty days of the Advent Fast he encountered thirteen meat courses in a 
monastery, and the Hegoumenos ate twice of each. In Irene’s Tpikon the fasts 
are severe. On the first and last day of Lent no food is eaten at all. Meat is never 
allowed, and fish only at festivals, loc. cit. 

5 II. 8, p. 60; VI. 6, p. 162; IX. 5, p. 255; XV. 1, p. 462. So St. Gilles’ first 
step towards besieging Tripoli is to cut off its water-supply from Lebanon (XI. 7, 
p. 329). Regel publishes in his Fontes Rerum Byzantinarum, pp. 126-31 (Oratio VII) 
a letter from Eustathius of Thessalonica begging Manuel I to make an aqueduct 
for Constantinople, which. was suffering from lack of water. Cinnamus (VI. 8, 
p- 160) tells us that he did so. , 

6 VIII. 5, p. 2333 XV. 4, p. 472. IBESUL, ps 26s 

§ XI. 12, p. 341; XII. 1, p. 347; XV. 7, p. 4825 9, p. 492. 

PROV, ie 

© It is interesting to find heophylact, Archbishop of Achrida, sending his ex- 
pupil Constantine Ducas fish ‘from our lake’ (Ser. II, Ep. 64, P. G. 126, col. 481). 
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oorpaxivda, a game of chance where a potsherd with one white 
and one black face was thrown like a die ;! also to the use of dou 
or pebbles in a kind of divination which she terms ‘in no way 
magical, but a rational art of the Alexandrians’ ;? also to chess 
as serving ‘to sweeten the brine that was in him from his many 
cares’,3 and to draughts.4 She speaks of fishing’ and falconry.® 
Children’s games, in which she once tells us young Constantine 
Ducas excelled, are three times mentioned without further ex- 
planation, and there is one reference to ‘quail fights and other 
more disgraceful pastimes’, as fashionable during the century 
before her father’s accession.7 But in view of the well-known 
importance of the horse in peace and war all through the 
Middle Ages, it is not surprising that of all amusements 
riding in its various forms figures the oftenest in the Alexias. 
The upper classes, both men and women, rarely condescend to 
go on foot, and show exceptional deference by dismounting.® 
The most usual phrases for methods of progression bear reference 
to the turning or pulling in or letting out a horse’s rein, and a 
fine horse was as much a treasured possession then as now.? 
To ride well is no less ‘a science proper to gentle blood’ to Anna” 


Bet 3 Denis, Le 5s De 150g Op. 204: 

VIF, p. 164. 

3 XII. 6, p. 360. See p. 216, note 8, below. 

4 XV. 7, p. 486. This is coupled with ‘other épya a0éuira.’ Soin Psellus, Chron., 
Const. VIII, Byz. T., p. 24, we find a scornful allusion to Constantine’s passion 
for draughts and dice, which made him neglect the Empire and even his own meals. 

5 XIII. 12, p. 406; XV. 8, p. 487. 

6 VII. 9, p. 210. 

7 (a) III. 1, p. 71; IX. 2, p. 249; XV: 3, p. 466; (4) V. 8, p. 144 (cf. below, p. 166). 

8 II. 5, pp. 51, 523 7, p- 58; V. 5, p. 1393 IX. 1, p. 245; XI. 6, p. 327; XIV. 5, 
p- 440; XV. 6, p. 478. We find one horse in the Alexias with a name, Sguritzes 
(IV. 7, p. 119). Du Cange (note, ad loc.) says this means ‘dark’, ‘Subfuscus’; it is 
the ae a eunuch of the Empress Zoe’s, ‘one of those nearest to her’ (Cedrenus, 
PazAl-G.): 

9 I. 5, p. 13; IV. 6, sqq. (where we find a good rider lying down flat on his 
horse); VII. 7, p. 205: 9, p. 212; IX. 7, p. 258; X. 7, p. 289; XIV. 2, p. 429, 
with Du Cangé’s note; XV. 6, p. 478. For miraculous horses, see IV. 8, p. 121; 
VII. 4, p. 199. In XIII. 5, p. 391, panic makes soldiers get on each other’s horses 
by mistake. See also Ch. 58 below. 

to She has contempt for a Cypriot rebel who ‘did not even know how to mount a 
horse, but if he chanced to have mounted and wished then to ride forth, he suffered 
from confusion and shaking’ (IX. 2, p. 249). Nicephorus Diogenes gains popular 
admiration by his proficiency in riding and other forms of sport (IX. 6, p. 257). 
Anna’s brother-in-law, the son of Euphorbenus Catacalo, rides as well as a Nor- 
man (X. 3, p. 277). Alexius (Mous. Alex. II. 64) says John’s riding would astonish 
the Celt (another tribute to Western horsemanship), and Anna rhapsodizes over 
that of her favourite brother Andronicus, XV. 5, p. 475. Theophylact claims for 
his pupil Constantine Ducas the power to ride well (ad. Bao., 1. 4; P. G. 126, 
col. 257). Prodromus in his Epithalamium says Anna’s two sons had learnt to ride, 
play polo, hunt, and set phalanxes inarray. In his poem complaining of Providence 
he cites the having Arab or Thessalian horses as one of the unfair advantages of 
the vulgar rich (P. G. 133, cols. 1336, 1402, and cf. 1293). Anna speaks of ‘horses 
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than to Spenser,’ and in the case of Franks, men are nothing 
without their horses.2 Throughout the pages of the Alexias, 
hunting on horseback which often involved the use of 
arrows,3 some game like polo,+ and what we might call ‘hack- 
ing’s are the recreation of all nobles. The Comneni brothers 
‘frequently turned to the chase, when no great anxiety about 
public affairs overflowed them’.® Horse-racing had not yet 
ceased to be a popular pastime; indeed it is at such a gathering 
that Alexius catches the cold which finally ends in his death.7 
He seems to have been by nature a sportsman, but as Emperor 
his attitude towards amusements of all kinds is clearly stated 
by his daughter in a memorable passage.’ He devoted himself 
to his imperial duties, ‘only occasionally refreshing his body by 
hunting and recreations. For among other things he was a 
philosopher in this, the bridling of his body and making it more 
docile to himself. For he delivered it up to toils in the fullest 


of noble race from Damascus and Edessa and Arabia itself’, bought for the Greek 
army (XIV. 2, p. 429). One proof of the popularity of this Arab strain is that the 
medieval Greek word for ‘horse’ (fap) comes from the Arabic. 

1 Faerie Queene, Bk. II, Canto IV. 1, and cf. Bk. II, Canto III. 46. When Shake- 
speare’s ‘young Harry’ displays his skill in riding, it is 


As if an angel dropp’d down from the clouds. . . 
To witch the world with noble horsemanship. 
(Henry IV, Pt. I, Act IV, Sc. 1.) 


We may compare the contempt of the army for the poor riding of John the eunuch 
in Nic. Bry. IV. 32, p. 104. 

2 Vids. DalS9 sO. De 1405 ALLL, p. 3ob. 

3 VI. 10, p.. 1745 [X. 5, p. 255; X. 9, p--2960; XII. 9, p. 372% 

4 IX. 6, p. 2573 7, p. 2593, XIV. 4, Pp. 4343 7, P- 449. See p. 133, note 10, 
above. 5 . 6, p. 257; XV. 2, p. 466. 

6 III. 3, p. 77. Their uncle the Emperor Isaac loved riding to hunt cranes or 
hares, or to throw the spear at bears or boars (Psellus, Chron., Is. Comn., Byz. T., 
p. 224). It was an advantage to live in the outskirts of Constantinople, so as to be 
nearer the country for hunting (Nic. Bry. I. 1, p. 17). John Ducas Caesar was a 
great hunter (Ale, I. 18, p. 31, and II. 2, p. 41), as was his nephew Constantine, 
brother of Michael VII (Psellus, Chron., Mich. VII, Byz. T., p. 265). In Ale, Il. 
28, p. 65, a convalescent is ordered by his doctors to go out hare-hunting. 
Theophylact says that Constantine Ducas loved to hunt wild animals and to 
shoot them from horseback (wad. Bac., I. 4, P. G. 126, col. 257). Anna tells us 
of an occasion when Alexius’ soldiers were forbidden to use their horses ‘either 
for hunting or for rides’, so as to keep them fresh for ‘cavalry charges’ later 
(XV. 2, p. 466). 

7 IV. 2, p. 105; VI. 10, p. 1743; XIV. 8, p. 450; XV. 11, p. 496. Attaliates 
(p. 10) says Michael IV held an adyéva traxov re kat welixdv. Benjamin of Tudela 
speaks of games every Christmas in the Hippodrome, and the Knytlinga Saga des- 
cribes such games during:the visit of Sigurd King of Norway to Constantinople 
in 1110. Riant (Expéditions et pélerinages des Scandinaves, p. 199) says Alexius gave 
his guest a choice between ‘the games and a sum of money. In Hyle, IV. 32, 
p. 104, Alexius gets up races as a farewell to the troops he is handing over to 
another general. A Vienna MS. (ed. by S. Papadimitriu in Serta Borysthenica) 
gives us a description, by a Logothete of the Course, of horse-racing in 1168. 

8 XIV. 7, p. 449. 
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measure, and then again recalled it from toils; but even the 
recreation of this man was a second toil, a reading and examin- 
ing of books, and attention to the command: “Search the 
Scriptures”. But hunting and the game of polo were of secon- 
dary, nay third-rate importance to my father, while he was yet 
a younger man’ and had no gout. Afterwards, by doctors’ 
orders, ‘he gave himself to gymnastics and riding and other 
sports’, so as to get rid of the uraemia ‘by continual rides’. 
In his hard life there was indeed little time for sport, little. 
even for the bath which was one of the great luxuries of 
the age, a solemn performance hardly to be prepared for under 
a week.” 

There is no mention of any attendance by the Emperor or 
his Court at any theatrical performance, though the allusions 
to stage matters in the Alexias are numberless. Such words as 
extpaymodety, Spéua with all its derivatives especially Spaparoup- 
yetv, oxnvy, droKpivecOar, Kwuwdeiv, occur so often that even 
a bare list of references would be of formidable length. They 
are nearly always used figuratively and in a derogatory sense, 
but their constant recurrence shows what an important feature 
of daily life the theatre must have been.t Anna puts into 
‘ tpayixds * the same tinge of contempt that we are apt to imply 
in ‘theatrical’,5 and éxrpaywdety is no more respectfully used ; 
dpaua comes to mean a rather low trick,° and the phrase oxnviv 
mepuTilévat Or pimrew implies the setting up or the tearing down 
of a false pretence.’ If droxpir7js has not quite acquired its pre- 
sent sinister meaning, both it and its cognate verb come very 
near to it. And significantly enough the one play mentioned is 
a farce acted by the Turks to jeer at Alexius’ supposed malinger- 
ing, while the only time we hear of actual oxyv«oi they are thé 
cruel instruments of mockery towards convicted plotters, for 
whom they devise every kind of horrible insult.85 Anna may 

6 


t See p. 216, note 8, below. 

2 VI. 10, p. 174; VIII. 1, p. 221; IX. 5, p. 255; X. 4, p. 279; XII. 1, p. 347; 
3, p. 350. Baths as a part of medical treatment are mentioned in XII. 8 and 9. 

3 All dramatic performances had ceased; G.B.L. p. 644. ‘The theatre built 
of old by great Constantine’ means the Hippodrome (VI. 10, p. 174). 

4 In Psellus (Chron., Const. VIII, Byz. T., p. 23) we learn that this Emperor, 
worthy father of the pleasure-loving Zoe, €uepurver epi te 74 O€atpa Kai inmodpopiias. 

3 XIII. 3, p. 382. So the Gearpix7 mapacxevy, from which Alexius shrinks on 
his victorious return to Constantinople, probably does not mean any l:teral 
‘theatrical display’ (XV. 7, p. 482). 

Xo p. 314 LE) pp. 9775 705 CSL 2) D- 4277 

7 1. 12, p. 29; XII. 8, p. 366; XV. 6, p. 480. In XV. 8, p. 488, a real screen is 
thrown down. The figure comes from throwing down the back-wall (oxnvj) of 
a stage and revealing the actors concealed behind it. 

SAXAI. 65 3€V. 1, :p. 467. 
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quote from the Attic dramatists’ and allude to their choruses, 
but she seems to have but a low opinion of the art for which 
they laboured.” 

Turning back to more serious matters and taking temperance 
in its broadest sense, we must remember that the Christian 
ideal of personal purity had led by Anna’s day to preference 
(in theory at least) for the celibate and especially the cloistered, 
sometimes called the ‘higher’ or ‘angelic’ life. The shelter of 
a cloister sought willingly or unwillingly by men fallen from 
high estate, was also the fit resting-place of widowed prin- 
cesses. It was a ¢povriorrpiov, a place for holy ‘reflection’.3 
But furthermore there was, as we saw in connexion with Anna’s 
marriage, a real or assumed conviction that it was better never 
to marry at all.4 The stricter the celibacy, the greater the 
sanctity. The ascetic life of the Patriarch Cosmas, worthy of 
the hermits of old,’ is much in his favour; and as we have 
already seen the prayers of monks are specially efficacious. For 
we must never forget that the lower clergy, who were married, 
lived like artisans and were treated as such: ‘les moines seuls 
comptaient pour quelque chose’.® It was therefore all the more 
to be deplored that the monastic morals of the time had sunk 
very low; the fact that the strict rules of Irene’s Typzkon were 
necessary would prove this, even without contemporary letters 
and edicts. This however belongs to the region of historic 
fact; the point now at issue is Anna’s standard as to what we 
so narrowly term morals.7 We may state at the outset that in 
a woman apety has for her almost the same restricted sense as 
our term ‘Virtue’. Sometimes it is used more broadly, as when 
the princess Maria is called the ‘resting-place of all virtue’,® 
but usually it means Chastity above all.2 When Cinnamus 


TRPTEte Tips, Lisi 4gi Ds Olga lel 2.5 61Gs) Pak OE 

2 XV. 9, p. 491. We may note that J. B. Eriau has written a book on Pourquoi 
les péres de V Eglise ont condamné le thédtre de leurs temps (Paris, 1914, 2 vol.), on which 
the review in B. &. XXIII, p. 422 makes this comment ‘ hauptsichlich wegen 
der unsittlichen mimischen Auffiihrungen’. Cecaumenus (Strat. p. 49) recommends 
generosity to all aArv put eis pious. Cf. Ady. vovd. p. 94. 

3 e.g. VI. 3, p. 156; XV. 7, p. 485. 

4 See p. 32 above and Ch. 45 below. 5 II. 12, p. 68. 

6 Le Barbier, St. Christodule et la réforme des couvents grecs, p. 10. 

7 We may note that it is one of her gravest charges against the Bogomile heretics 
that their leader had ‘certain female disciples, women of bad character and 
altogether vile’ (XV. 8, p. 487). Cf. XV. 9, p. 490. 

§ XV. 11, p. 504. Soin the Prologue to Anna’s Will Irene is a ‘living type of 
virtue’, but also ‘shines with Virtues’ (in the plural) ; later on dper7} is predicated 
of both Anna’s parents and of her husband, lines 25-30, 57, 62. Anna Dalassena 
also in the Alexias has apery (virtue in general) and vods (III. 7, p. 85). 

9 In III. 7, p. 86, 8, pp. 87, 88, the word seems to apply to Anna Dalassena’s 
austere morals, also called her ow¢poovvn. In Cec. Strat., p. 43, the well-born 
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wishes to praise the Hungarian wife of John II, he describes 
her as owfpoveotdrny te cimep twa Kal dperis és Ta pddoTa pera- 
movoupevnv.* Even in a man dpery has a special flavour of 
being unspotted from the world, and as such is rather curiously 
contrasted by Anna with wisdom. The Patriarch Cosmas is 
‘a rule and type of virtue’; he has practised ‘every form of self- 
denial’, he is indeed so ‘reverend and full of sanctity’ as to be 
credited with prophetic powers; yet Anna Dalassena is able to 
get rid of him by persuading people of his ‘simplicity and un- 
worldliness’, and inducing them to bring about his resignation. 
His successor Eustratius Garidas ‘makes a show of virtue’, but 
in matters of the intellect lets himself be lamentably deluded 
by the heretic Italus.2 Again, Bishop Leo of Chalcedon was 
‘not one of the very wise and learned (Adyior), but one who 
cultivated virtue and whose nature was austere and _ stern’.3 
Alexius, as we have already said, was ‘altogether like a priest 
both in dper7 and in Adyos’.4 So it is interesting to find him 
impressing on his son John that empire over himself is more to 
be esteemed than empire over his subjects,5 and saying with 
more moral than poetic fervour: 


by a \ DL ae Ae s ” 6 
€V, €v TO OWCOV GApeT* TAVTNS EXOV. 


With this sentiment his daughter would certainly have agreed. 


THE FOUR CARDINAL VIRTUES 
21. FORTITUDE AND WISDOM 


| Sea Temperance and the other three virtues which 
we shall be forced to consider together there is a link in 
twin qualities which Anna rates highly, and which presuppose 
a body kept under and brought into subjection. These are 
Vigilance and Energy. An ‘unsleeping eye’, the power to ‘watch 
and be sober’, a readiness ‘when the crisis calls’, come under 


wife is ovvéce: ai dperi Kexoopnpery, but not sufficiently so to resist the seductions 
of a young male guest. The writer’s cynical moral is: Never trust your wife or 
your daughter with any man; keep them shut up and never have a woman for 
enemy or friend (pp. 42-3, 51, 61). 

t Hist. I. 4, p. 5. asAz ; ; 

2 III. 2, p. 75; V. 9, p. 148. So the heretic Nilus was ‘clever in making a show 
of virtue’ (dperiv droxpivecbar as of Garidas), and this virtue and his ‘austere 
nature’ gained him followers. But his ignorance and want of general education 
led him into gross theological errors (X. 1). 

3 V. 2, p. 129; cf. also VII. 4, p. 199. 4 VI. 13, p. 181. 

5 Mous. Alex. I. 400. 6 Ibid. 1. 254. 


~ 
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the first head.! The second head comprises the untiring self- 
denying Spacrypisrys (‘activity’) which Anna so often praises 
even in an enemy,? and the almost untranslatable word ozovd7, 
to which perhaps ‘zeal’ comes nearest. This term of praise or 
its derivatives occurs with positively wearisome frequency 
throughout the book, just as it does in the Hyle of Nicephorus 
Bryennius.3 It is applied to eagerness in learning or teaching,‘ 
determination to achieve an object by fair means or foul,® 
military persistence,° or mere haste of movement.? It may even 
denote some quite insignificant ambition, such as Robert’s deci- 
sion to observe his racial customs in the wearing of a beard for 
a vow.’ ozovd1 Kevdorovdos is a sort of proverb for lost labour.? 
The guardian of another’s interests should be ozovdepyés, just as 
it is a compliment to call a man dpuBpiyoepyds or Beppoupyds,” 
but ovovdacuc has a tinge of contempt in it, like our ‘the rage’. 
Since ozovdy figures as one of the chief virtues all through 
the Alexias, it is appropriate that Anna should use it of herself 
in the Preface, that Alexius should claim it for himself in the 
first Book, and that it should be predicated of all around him, 
especially his wife,’? during his dying illness in the last. 

Before we entirely leave Vigilance and Energy and pass on 
to Courage and Wisdom, we must not forget the kindred and 
characteristically Byzantine ideal of Sharpness, dfJrns. The 
word occurs so often on Anna’s pages that a fair-sized essay 
might be written on it alone. Almost her first words about her 
father’s prowess are, ‘He was sharp in detecting what was 


t III. 9, p. 92; IV. 4, p. 109; X. 5, p. 283; XII. 3, and 4, p. 356; 9, p. 3715 
XIII. 5, p. 389; 7, p. 397; XIV. 1, p. 42153 5, P. 4373 7. P- 4443 XV. 1, 
p-. 462; 6, p. 477. The phrase éypnyopévar 81a mavrds occurs in X. 4, p. 281; 


4 

6 e.g. IV. 5, p. 1125 V. 3, p. 132; 5, p. 138; VI. 5, p. 159; 6, p. 162; VII. 8, 
p. 206 (dis) ; 10, p. 215; VIII. 3, p. 226; IX. 3, p. 2503 5, p. 253; XI. 1, D> Q105 
XIV. 2, p. 426; 4, p. 435; XV. 5, p. 475. 

7 XI. ro, p. 338; XII. 1, p. 348; 6, p. 364; XV. 1, p. 461; 6, p. 479. 

COVE 7 palo: 

9 XI. 9, p. 3343; XIV. 3, p. 433; XV. 3, p. 465. 

9 JW SUG jain onto): 1375 VILL, p. eat 3'9, p. 2295 XV."7.p. 4833 

** XV. 7, p. 486. So Nic. Acom. uses the word of Irene’s intrigues against her 
son (John C. 2, p. 4). 

a’ Pret. 1;p> V3 Le, p. 6; XV. Ti, p. 40g, 
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needed and sharper still in carrying it out’. A keenness of sight 
and hand, a presence of mind, yopydrys yuauns,» and good 
Judgement resulting in swift action, such is the full force of the 
word. Sometimes dévs is coupled with that essentially Greek 
epithet which gave the scholastic St. Thomas in medieval Greek 
his title of dyyivous instead of Aquinas. The Comneni brothers 
are ofeis kai dyxivor; Alexius especially is for ever showing 
quick-wittedness described in various terms.3 Robert Guiscard 
has the same two qualities; Eumathius Philocales combines 
quickness with good sense.t Another laudatory epithet of the 
same class in the Alexias is xpuypivous,5 which we may note is used 
in a derogatory sense of Alexius by Nicetas Acominatus.* The 
possession of 6€d7ns vod may enable a student to rise superior to 
blindness and other handicaps,? and gives the very desirable 
power of forecasting the future.6 As we might expect, in an 
object of Anna’s dislike or fear 76 d&¥ or d€dpporov acquires a 
sinister complexion ;? thus her brother John showed by his eyes 
‘as far as a baby can, his secretiveness and sharpness’. Once 
the Greek fleet attacks d&éws Kai dovyrdcrws, distinct blame 
being conveyed." But otherwise Anna’s standard throughout 
is that of Thucydides, who in praising the Athenians in general 
and Themistocles in particular says: “They are equally quick 
[ets] in the conception and in the execution of every new 
plan.’* ‘From his own native acuteness . . . he was the ablest 
judge of the course to be pursued in a sudden emergency and 


* I. 1,p..4; Il. 1, p. 453 3, p. 47; III. 5, p. 81; 7, p. 86; IV. 6, pp. 115, 117; 
(ep PULO nM up. 2095 lait, p..330- 

In IV. 6, p. 114, the statement that Alexius’ plans were zrouxcAdrepd te Kal d€¥rEpa 
than those of Rob. Guiscard hardly seems borne out by his severe defeat. Nic. Bry. 
(I. 6, p. 20) says Alexius was 6€vratos Kat dpaornpidtaros, and yet kind and sweet- 
tempered. 

2 IV. 6, p. 117; VII. 2, p. 192. The adverb yopyds has the same sense, passim. 
(See p. 495, note 13, below.) 

BM sos. AO mL IlGs puGos Walon ps 203 sa10,.p. 214) Ville pp 22, 223% 
2, p--224; 5, Pp. 2333 IX. 1, p. 246; 9, p. 262; X. 7, p.289. In II. 4, p. 51, the 
populace admire Alexius’ dash (épyu7) Kat dyyxivora so much that they make a song 
about him. Slowness may be fatal (VII. 3, p. 198; IX. 2, p. 249). The word éfvs 
had a variable meaning in older Greek. Thus Iamblichus uses it in De Comm. 
Math. Sci. to mean ‘clever’ and in the Protrepticus to mean ‘hasty’ in temper. For 
admiration of cleverness we may quote Gul. Apul., de Rebus Normannorum, Bk. IV, 
line 82, who says of Alexius ‘Astuta ratione vigens’. 

Se Vi 7, pelos ON UVe bn ps420. 5 II. 10, p. 62. 

Cajon Gs 2p. 5. 

7 V. 8, p. 1443 IX. 10, p. 266. 

8 Cf. V. 7, p. 142; VI. 14, p. 184; X. 10, p. 299; XII. 5, p. 358. 

9 VIII. 2, p. 2233; 5, p- 2313 9, p- 240; IX. 6, p. 257; 9, p. 263; X. 5, p. 286: 
11, p. 304; XI. 3, p. 317. She seems to shudder at the ingenious téxvn, whereby 
Bohemund had himself conveyed from the port of Antioch to Corfu in a coffin 

XCT 2) 
a Wb, p. 168. 1 XT, 10, p. 336. TUBE iSta M270. 
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could best divine what was likely to happen in the remotest 
future. ... In a word Themistocles . . . was of all men the best 
able to extemporize the right thing to be done.’ Of just this 
kind of mind Alexius was according to his daughter a perfect 
example. His special cleverness perhaps lies in his power, as 
we might say, of sizing up a situation or a character,? a power 
gained by ‘not taking superficial views nor shutting his eyes to 
the truth’,3 and enabling him to think quickly of the best thing 
to do. He won as many victories 6&0 71 oroyacdpevos as he did by 
might.4 And in this matter as in all others Irene was his help- 
meet, ‘sharp in seeing what was advantageous to the Emperor, 
sharper in perceiving the machinations of his enemies’.5 

Anna is always much impressed by inventiveness. Several 
times she praises her father for some ‘novelty’ in one of his 
various fields of activity. The first of these passages occurs in 
her solitary reference to that statecraft about which so many 
Byzantine manuals were written. It is just after her father’s 
accession, when he had created a number of new offices and 
titles, and she says: 


‘And if any one should erect sovereignty into a kind of science 
(€morjpn) and lofty philosophy, as being the art of arts and science 
of sciences, he would marvel at my father for making new the things 
under his sovereignty, both the offices and the names, like some 
scientist and master builder. Yet we must remember that those who 
preside over the sciences of speech invented such matters of names 
for clearness’ sake, but this arch-professor of kingship Alexius had 
ordained everything for the benefit of the empire, making frequent 
changes both in the order of affairs and in the calling of names.”7 


This rather obscure sentence seems almost an apology for her 
father’s display, in so serious a matter as statecraft, of the 
‘newness’ which she so greatly admires in him elsewhere. She 
speaks with reverential awe of his wonderful new line of battle,® 
of his devices for defending a town kawompeméotepov, as well as 
of his siege-engines after a wholly original pattern,? of the 
alarming fire-ships which he built such as the Pisans had 


' Hist. I, 138. Nic. Bry. (III. 2, p. 69) says his father was Seuwos tracbéoba 70 
HéAov Kai mpogvAdgacba, otparnyjaai Te Kar’ exOpav Soxiyucraros. 

? V. 7, p. 1433 VI. 10, p. 173; VII. 6, p. 203; VIII. 1, pp. 221, 223; 2, p. 224; 
5, P- 232; X. 11, p. 302; XI. 11, p. 339. In all these passages we have Anna’s 
favourite dmoios éxeivos. 

3 TX. 6, p. 256; X. 11, p. 302. For his resourcefulness, expressed in various ways, 
see also IV. 6, p. 115; WII. 10, p. 214; X. 10, p. 299. 


4 XV. 3, p. 467. bog 5 XII. 3, p. 352. 
° So Cecaumenus (Strat. p. 13) gives as a vital maxim in war: véa codéoov. 
7 III. 4, p. 79. 8 Especially XV. 7, p. 481. 


9 ITT. 9) p. 925 XI. 2, p. gra. 
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never seen,’ and of his (to her) ingenious and surprising way 
of handling the Bogomile heresy.” 

It has been often pointed out that the Byzantines admired 
Cleverness more than Courage, outwitting your enemy more 
than overcoming him by force of arms. This finds full expres- 
sion in the Alexias and is indeed such a striking part of Anna 
Comnena’s psychology that it must be dealt with rather fully. 
She does admire Valour, sheer physical courage (except in a 
hated Bogomile heretic, as in XV. 10), but she admires Dis- 
cretion more. Her generals, friends or foes, all show bravery 
and fortitude ;3 her father does not differ from the barbarous 
Robert Guiscard and Bohemund in being ¢iAoKwduvératos 
(he is also peyadokivduvds te Kat muxvoxivduvos),4 and he is for 
ever ofaddlwy to fight, so that he has to be restrained from 
rashness by his followers. He once states as an axiom that a 
noble death is better than ignominy, ‘ todro yap idvov peyado- 
yuxias’.5 Furthermore in every battle there is at least one 
single combat vividly portrayed, and a certain chief gets a high 
position entirely owing to the Emperor’s recollection of his per- 
sonal prowess fourteen years before.® But all the time she agrees 
with her uncle Michael Ducas that while the ‘common herd’ 
may expose their life in battle, an emperor must not. It is not 
cowardice that restrains him, but duty; for his death ‘brings 
world-wide peril’, and if saved he may ‘fight another day and 
win’. On one occasion a leader ‘reckons it a victory not to 
expose himself to danger for no necessity’.7 Indeed any general 
or admiral, far less precious than an emperor, may be pardoned 
for not facing superior forces or wind and enemies together, 
because ‘not even Heracles can fight, they say, against two’.® 


t XI. 10. 2 XV. 10, p. 495. It was xawonpayta tis Kal TéAun trapadoftos. 

3 e.g: Pref. 3, pp. 3, 5; I. 1, pp. 3, 43 4, P- 93 5, P- 10; 10, p. 23; 13, p. 33; 
14, ieee xii. a x hoa? xiv. as i, When fleets retreat they should bhak 
for it (XIV. 3, p. 430). A rebel is contemptuously dismissed by Anna as ‘very 
cowardly toWards every form of war’ (XII. 5, p. 360). Cowardice is ‘ignoble’ 
(XIV. 5, p. 439), and Pacurianus dreads being suspected of it (VI. 14, p. 183). 
Robert Guiscard is brave, though violent and wrathful (IV. 8, p. 121). 

fei re ps3 5 V2 3s 107.516, Ps 1215) V4, P--1335 5) De 1375, Vie lls Dp. 17035 
VIL. 3, p. 195; XI. 5, p. 321; XIII. 4, p. 386; 8, p. 398; XV. 3, p. 467. 

5 I.5,p. 12; II. 4, p. 50; VII. 3; X. 4, p. 280; cf. Thuc. Hist. II. 42 of men 
‘minded to resist and suffer, rather than to fly and save their lives’. Once Anna’s 
Caesar yearns to fight, but restrains ‘his raging spirit’ (XV. 5, p. 475). 

6 XII. 2, p. 350; cf. IV. 6, p. 117. ; 

7 V. 3, P- 1333 45 PP- 134, 135, 136; VII. 3, pp. 197, 212. So of the King of 
Germany (V. 3, p. 133; cf. Theophylact, wad. Bao. Il. 22, P. G. 126, col. 281) 
and 2 Sam. XVIII. 3. 

8 I. 6, p. 15; II. 9, p. 61; III. 9, p. 925 11, pp. 95, 96; V- 4, p. 1335 VI. p. 153; 
10, p. 172; 12, p. 176; 13, pp. 181, 184; VII. 4, p. 199; IX. 5, p. 253; X. 3, 
p. 275; XI. 1, p. 310; 6, p. 325; 7, p- 329; XII. 8, p. 369; 9, p. 369; XIII. 7, 
p- 396; 8, p. 399; XIV. 2, p. 4273 5, P- 440. 
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It is the combination of dvdpela kai adveois (the two qualities 
being usually alternatives) that makes a man the best chief; he 
should have ‘cleverness, strength, and daring’.’ Anna has un- 
varying praise for the resourceful man who is axatamronros, 
axatam\ynKtTos, akAovntos, axatdceotos and the like, qualities 
which argue the calm steadfast mind so dear to her aristocratic 
temper.? This is the very antipode of that insolent vBpis or 
drrepoysia or dpvaypa which has its head turned by success, and 
draws down on itself exricrs 3 

The greatest merit may be marred by blowing one’s own 
trumpet or even letting others blow it ;4 it is a sign of vulgarity, 
just as a ‘lawless deed’ of daring is ‘worthy of a barbarian soul’,5 
and bravery may be dimmed by pascovpyia.6 When the ‘crazy 
Latin who dared to sit down on the Emperor’s seat’ dies 
at Dorylaeum, we feel that he is punished not only for reckless 
disregard of Alexius’ wise counsel, but for that never-to-be- 
forgotten act of insolence.? It is almost equally foolish to scorn 
advice, to be elated by success, or.to cherish forlorn hopes, 
three flaws in the sweet reasonableness which was part of Anna’s 
military ideal. She, like Cecaumenus in the Strategicon, con- 


lv4 ps 50s! Vilistp. ae 7(VIIT ey peeka5s A pop320); iso) p72). 
In V. 1, p. 126, Alexius and Robert Guiscard are said to be yruwun Kai avdpia 
kaTaAAyAo, rivals. 

2 In view of the fact that Alexius hardly passes a year of his adult life without 
conducting some war, Anna may reasonably be proud of his dogged endurance. 
He was ‘the same whether in victories or in defeats’ (VII. 9, p. 213; cf. XIV. 7, 
p. 499). He would hardly rest even in his beloved Constantinople (I. 3, p. 8; 
X. 5; XIV. 1, p. 4193 3, p- 350; and cf. VII. 11, p. 217 with VIII. 1, p. 221) 
or enjoy ordinary recreations (V. 4, p. 135; XIV. 4, p. 433), or take necessary 
sleep (II. 7, p. 58; VII. 10, p. 214; VIII. 5, p. 231; X. 5; XIII. 8, p. 398), and 
at crises his calm intrepidity ‘causes wonder to all’ (X. 9, p. 295; XIII. 1, p. 375). 
When Irene is ‘vexed and grieved’ at criticism of him he laughs, Sewds dv epi ta 
tovadra (XV. 3, p. 466). Other passages bearing on this point are: III. 12, 
p- 99; IV. 1, p. 103; V. 4, pp. 134, 1353 VI. 5, p. 159; TX. 5, p. 2545 XIII. 8, 
p- 398. In V. 3, p. 133, Anna couples roAun Kal yervardtns yraouns. See p. 454 
below, also p. 304 on the sinister aspect persistence assumes for Anna in the case 
of heretics, 

3 I. 1, p. 3; III. 12, p. 98; V. 6, p. 141; 8, p. 146; VI. 5, p. 160; VIII. 5, 
PP. 233, 234; X. 9, p. 295; XIII. 2, p. 381. Alexius dreaded any public triumph 
(XV. 7, p. 482). In XIV. 2, p. 423, the dps of Tancred leads him to absurd 
boasting. Cf. Thuc. III. 39, “Too swift and sudden success is apt to make cities 
insolent’ (eis UBpw tpérew) ; also Thuc. III. 82; IV. 17. 

4 VII. 3, p. 198; XV. 3, p. 468; 11, p. 496. Cf. Pref. 1, p.1. ‘The boasting of the 
two sons of Romanus Diogenes ends in the death of one (VII. 3, pp. 195, 196). 
So the Latin priest dies boasting (X. 8). The ideas and phraseology of XV. 3, 
p. 468, remind one strikingly of Psellus’ Funeral Oration on his mother, B. G. Med. 
Vie ee and of Nicephorus Bryennius’ words about his father, Hyle IV. 15, p. 96. 

5 2 Sys jes Ut 

6 VII. 8, p. 209. 70d QOappety however is commendable on one’s own side 
(XIII. 3, p. 382), and even paésovpyia ‘when the kaipés presents itself’ (ibid. 
4, p- 387). 7X. 10; XI. 3, p. 317. 
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siders that a general’s supreme duty is to save his men and 
avoid risks,‘ and though his valiant example may at times spur 
his soldiers on to courage, he is at liberty to flee when his men 
do.* She would entirely have endorsed the sentiment of Poly- 
bius,3 that Rashness is a great fault in a general. Indeed she 
Says it was her uncle Isaac’s only blemish as a warrior.4 Her 
father on the other hand ‘had Reason for his captain, and was 
neither carried out of himself by passion, nor swept away by 
desires’.s From the very outset of her story she takes as much 
pride in his ‘tricks and devices’ as in his valour, and proclaims 
with infinite satisfaction: ‘If ever any one was inventive and 
good at devising paths out of tangles, my father was that man.’6 
If there is no path open but retreat, his captain Reason permits 
that. He has no blame for his general Taticius when he lets 
himself be frightened away from Antioch, partly by dread of 
his crusading allies, partly from dislike of sharing their hard- 
ships; very shortly afterwards we find this general holding 
another important command.’ 

In short the Byzantines in such matters were full of incon- 
sistencies between theory and practice. In theory every one of 
noble birth was brave and fought to the death, regardless of 
self; in practice they were cautious and cunning, and could 
always find excuses for the most inglorious actions. We may 
end this part of the subject with Anna’s Confession of Faith on 


the subject. 


‘I think it is courage (dvdpeta) when a man gains a victory with 
wise counsel ; for passion in the soul and energy (dpao77prov) without 
reflection come under condemnation, and it is rashness instead of 


1 TII. 11, p. 96 (see Cec. Strat. pp. 9, 10, 16, but contrast p. 54); VI. 10, 
p. 172; 13, p. 180; XI. 11, p. 338. In I. 6, p. 15, a wise retreat shows 70 dvépetov 
kat evipvxov. This idea of discretion as the better part of valour for outnumbered 
forces runs all through Thucydides, e.g. Hist. VII. 11, and VIII. 79. He says in 
VIII. 27 thatethere is no dishonour in such a retreat, but ‘the deepest dishonour 
under any circumstances in a defeat’. 

2 VII. 10, p. 215; XIII. 5, p. 390; XIV. 2, p. 427. 

3 Hist. III. 81, 9. 

+ III. 3, p. 78. Youth is deplorably rash (VIII. 7, p. 237). So are the Varangian 
Guard (IV. 6, p. 116). Alexius sends two generals with one body of Crusaders, 
chiefly ‘to restrain them as far as possible from senseless dashes’ (XI. 8, p. 331). 

s XIII. 4, p. 386. See Ch. 57 below. 

6 J. 2, p.5. See Ch. 60 below. = ; ' f 

7 XI. 4, p. 319; 10, p. 335. It is interesting to find Leo (Tactica, XIX. 35) 
saying openly : ‘Few in the crisis of battle prefer death to inglorious flight, whether 
among barbarians or Greeks.’ He also (66) forbids fighting unless with a force 
equal to or greater than the enemy’s. Cf. Alexius’ advice to his new recruits 
(III. 11, p. 95). Yet Anna’s anxiety in XI. 6 by throwing the blame on the 
Crusaders to explain away her father’s failure to follow their perilous path, seems 
to show she was ashamed of it. See p. 462 below. 
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bravery (@pdcos avri Odpaous). For we are brave in fighting people 
whom we are competent to fight, and rash when we are not com- 
petent. Thus whenever a danger hangs over us, so as to attack us 
face to face from’ [lacuna in text], ‘then we take up the war some 
other way and strive to conquer the enemy without fighting. Now 
the highest valour is the wisdom of generals in gaining a victory 
without fighting. . . . For I have always thought the best plan was 
to devise something crafty and general-like (zavoipyov' Kai orpatn- 
yuxdv) whenever the army is not adequate against the strength of 
the enemy. . . . For Victory is one, but the ways by which it accrues 
to the generals are diverse and varied in nature. . . . Now my father 
the Emperor sometimes conquered his enemies by might, sometimes 
by using thought, and on some occasions had some brilliant inspira- 
tion (3év) in the actual battles and by daring straightway gained the 
day. Sometimes he made use of a strategic trick, sometimes he 
fought with his hands, and thus he often set up many trophies in 
a way least expected. For the man was a lover of dangers if any one 
was . . . but sometimes with bared head he stripped to encounter 
them . . . sometimes he pretended to yield and enacted a terrified 
man, as occasion served and events suggested.’ 


With a comparison of her father to a caltrop, ‘for these, how- 
ever you throw them, will stand upright for you’, and one of 
her stereotyped protestations that truth and not filial partiality 
compels her to praise so splendid a person as her father, she 
turns back to her history.” 

Certainly if the Byzantines did not aspire to be harmless 
as doves, they set immense store by being wise as serpents. 
Sharpness and Caution were even more highly esteemed than 
Courage, and Fortitude was but the handmaid of Wisdom.3 

In connexion with Fortitude one point that must strike an 
Anglo-Saxon is the open way in which Anna’s characters give 
vent to their emotions.4 This is of course a Homeric trait and one 
still to be observed in Latin countries, but it is specially notice- 
able in the Alexias, because it seems to us so inconsistent with 
the ‘unshaken’ quality and the ‘dignity’ on which as we have 
seen she lays so much stress. Anna at one place represents her 

™ Cf. XIII. 4, p. 387, where she asserts that on occasion a general must be ready 
pos mavoupytav. 

2 XV. 3. See p. 517 below. 

3 The constantly recurring phrase rv éavtdv owrnpiav mpayparevecba gives the 
key to much of Byzantine behaviour (IV. 6, p. 116; VI. 1, p. 1533 IX. 5, p. 2553 
XIII. 8, p. 399; 12, p. 412; XIV. 5, p. 440 (bis); XV. 8, p. 487 and cf. IX. 2, 
p. 249). The contrasting words such as ris éavtdv Cwis adedijoavres are signifi- 
cantly rarer (II. 7, p. 58; VII. 3, p. 1973; X. 3, p. 277; XI. 7, p. 329; 8, p. 331). 

4 The embracing of one man by another is of course a mere matter of national 
custom (I. 3, p. 8; 11, p. 25; II. 6, p.57; 11, p. 65; VIII. 6, p. 235; 8, p. 238). 


Yet in X. 9, p. 293, ‘embraced him effusively’ has a ring of contempt for Latin 
exuberance. 
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father as sitting or standing unmoved by hunger or fatigue or 
pain or exasperation all through the endless verbosities of the 
Crusaders, and enduring all as the due punishment of his sins. 
Or again she swears to the truth of her history ‘by the Emperor’s 
perils on behalf of the welfare of the Greeks, and by the 
struggles and misfortunes which he endured on behalf of the 
Christians’,* and says that the tension of cares and unceasing 
devotion to noble causes helped to bring about his heroically 
borne illness and his death.3 Yet this model of Fortitude weeps 
and groans in sorrow or repentance or sympathy, and on one 
occasion at least Anna feels it necessary to impress on us that 
this did not show ‘weakness of soul’.* It is not only women who 
perform ‘the duties of kinship’ by mourning and shrieking, 
though tears in theory are womanish ;5 men in pain are ex- 
pected to howl and roar like lions,° they become ‘frantic with 
grief’ in suffering or fear,” they groan and weep with sympathy 
or rail with uncontrollable anger,® and every battle-field re- 
sounds to heaven with shouts and yells,? to which even the 
Emperor contributes.’ Indeed to shout the war-cry (évvdAtov) 
is a regular order given by a general," as a means of terrifying 
the enemy.” Barbarians according to Anna have a peculiarly 
hideous battle-cry, and even howl all night round an enemy’s 
camp like dogs or wolves.3 But everyone shouts or cries or 


‘ roe 4, P- 437- ne 

2 eps ; . 10, p. : 

3 This id the nie? se: ppatg 11, p. 498. So ‘endless hardship’ and 
‘frequent campaigns’ killed her husband Nicephorus Bryennius (Pref. 3, p. 5). 

4 III. 5, p. 82; IX. 10, p. 265; XII. 1, p. 347. We have already spoken of his 
tears over his fallen soldiers (p. 106 above). In Nic. Bry. I. 12, p. 26; II. 26, p. 63, 
Alexius weeps ‘founts of tears’ in sympathy with his mother over his brother 
Manuel’s death, and is ‘filled with tears and groans’ over the deserted state of his 
grandfather’s home at Castamon. 

51. 14, p. 34; VI. 6, p. 162; XV. 2, p. 463: 10, p. 495. Irene throughout 
Alexius’ last illness is ‘deeply moved by the feeling of grief’. She weeps floods of 
tears, ‘wails continuously’, and beats her breast. After his death she is distracted 
with grief, and excitedly strips off all her insignia of sovereignty (XV. 11). Anna 
Dalassena mourns bitterly over her son Manuel (I. 1, p. 3). The mother of Michael 
Psellus prays over her son’s future with ‘hot tears’ (V. 8, p. 144). 

cil spade 

Tal e 4s 16, III. 12, p. 98; IX. 10, p. 265. 

1 Gi jo tS WAND 8h [ob Petes ID. FA ah Cateh 

$1.5, po ¥2 (bis); 6, p.153°8)-p..19; VI. 1, p. 153; 11, p.19705 14, p. 183; 
VII. 11, p. 216; IX, 1, p. 247; X. 9, p. 297; XI. 2, pp. 313, 3143 XIII. 3, p. 386. 
In the sack of Constantinople the shouts and cries were such that ‘a man inight 
have said an earthquake was occurring’ (III. 5, p. 81) ; cf. the last fight in Syracuse 
Harbour in Thue. VII. 71. 

10 V. 4, p. 134; VIII. 5, p. 233. 

VE rs 139; VI. 14, p. 183; VII. 1, p. 189. 

™m XI. 4, p. 319. : 

3 VII. 11, p. 216; XV. 5, pp. 474, 4753 6, p.476. So Thucydides speaks scorn- 
fully of ‘barbarian cries’ (IV. 126). 
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wails aloud to express his feelings, and tears his hair or beats 
his breast or wrings his hands or smites his thigh in joy or fear 
or sorrow.' A distracted general dies of ‘the intolerable afflic- 
tion’ of his son’s death, ‘after beating his breast for three nights 
and days with a sling-stone’.2 After unpardonable violence in 
debate, the repentant tears of John Italus were ‘his only trait 
worthy of a philosopher’.3 Alexius restrains the crowd ‘by 
shaking his head and waving his hand and shouting frequent 
admonitions’. The birth of children to the sovereign calls for 
‘paeans’ of joy real or pretended;> so, with dancing and hymn- 
singing added, does a national victory,° while disloyal subjects 
welcome their emperor’s enemies with shouts.? The choice of 
an emperor is appropriately called dvdppyois® or avaydpevors,? 
and cheers (edfnpiae) in sign of devotion are among the most 
important of imperial prerogatives. After a conspiracy has 
been discovered the suspects shield themselves by shouting out 
their desire to retain their emperor on the throne, and their 
gratitude for his amnesty.” \ 

A good specimen of the contemporary. attitude towards emo- 
tion is given in XV. 10, when Anna is describing the ravages of 
the Turks. We have all the stock phrases: ‘swords and spears 
were sharpened’, there were ‘battles and wars and slaughters.’ 
Besides being plundered the land was ‘defiled by blood of 
Christians’. Of the survivors some were carried away captives 
and ‘wailed over their sufferings’. Others were seized with 
‘trembling’ and hid themselves “deeply groaning’, while they 
‘bewailed one a son, one a daughter’, or wept and ‘dropped 
hot tears like women’, over some other kinsman. The lot of no 


: J. 15, p. 36; IX. 5, p. 254; 7, p. 260; X. 4, p. 2803 9, p. 295; XI. 12, p. 341; 
XIV. 1, p. 420; XV. 11, p. 506. In Nic. Bry. I. 5, p. 19, Anna Dalassena tries to 
get her way with her husband ‘by tears and groans’; cf. also his I. 12, p. 26: 25, 
p. 38. 

2 VII. 6, p. 204. 

3 V. 8, p. 146, reading pdvov otx adiAdcodov. 

4 IX. 8, p. 260. Public oratory has moved far from ‘the decorum of the Bema’, 
first violated by Cleon, Plut. Nic. 8 (ed. Sintenis, Vit. III. p. 10). 


5 VI. 8, pp. 167, 168. * VIII. 3, p. 225. 7 X23 spi 74: 
8 e.g. II. 7, p. 573; VI. 14, p. 183, and often elsewhere. 
9 II. 8, p. 59. 


7, Sander is ilps ppy73); LVs 2per063 V1. 8, p: 1675) xl ve,epasirar 
XII. 8, pp. 267, 268; XIV. 6, p. 444. In V. 3, p. 133, eddnuia is used for the 
acknowledgement of a man as duke, and in II. 8, p. 60, of a Caesar. In sound a 
prayer might be mistaken for it (VII. 8, p. 206). 

1 TX. g, p. 264. The somewhat analogous description of the enthusiasm of 
Constantinople over Alexius’ victory as reported by Camytzes is worth quoting: 
“The inhabitants of Constantinople became one voice and one lip and cheered 
(avev¢ypovv) and hymned the Emperor, and worshipped him (éée@efafov) and 
blessed him for his generalship, and knew not how to restrain their pleasure over 
him’ (XIV. 7, p. 448). 
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one, dead or alive, captive or refugee, was dSaxpus 008’ doré- 
vaxros. It is an interesting instance of how Anna as we might 
say piles on the agony, especially as it does not agree very well 
with the picture given elsewhere in the book of conditions in 
Asia Minor under the Turks, who seem on the whole to have 
been ruthless in their ravages but merciful to the persons of the 
conquered. As for Anna herself, she cannot mention a painful 
subject or touch on a sad chord of memory without ‘dizziness’, 
‘streams of tears’, ‘hottest tears’, the sensation of a burning fire 
and a piercing sword in her soul, and a longing to break into 
‘mourning and lamentation’.t Yet she can always so to speak 
check the flow by thinking of her duty as a historian; she can 
reserve her grief to ‘the appropriate time’, or.in other words 
‘husband it for the suitable passages’. Sometimes in connexion 
with her father she is conscious of a double task, first as bio- 
grapher and secondly as chief mourner over his death and her 
other woes.3 All through her long account of his last illness,4 
there is an undertone or burden of wailing. She is anxious for 
us to realize that though it did not unfit her for wise judge- 
ment and practical service her grief was intense, as great as her 
mother’s and greater even than that of her sisters.’ And however 
genuine her emotion may have been, her parade of it cannot 
fail to jar on a twentieth-century reader. 

Turning back from Fortitude to Wisdom we find other things 
that jar on us. False excuses in a secretary seem to Anna worthy 
of a solemn pun,° and Alexius’ pretence of showing ‘much 
honour’ to his brother Isaac, simply because he feels himself 
sure of the crown, is a legitimate way of ‘consoling his brother 
by dissimulation about the sovereignty’.? Later on he is be- 
lauded as a xpvyivovs, a man who can émoxidoa things at will.® 
Again, his daughter feels only pride in his use of superior astro- 
nomical knowledge to play a trick on the ignorant Patzinaks, 
who it must be admitted were on their side trying to cheat 
him.) The proverb which she twice quotes about enemies, 
‘The crab never learned to walk straight’,’? would appear to 


UPrefa 4; LV. 0,9p; 121; VIl42) p. 19t3; XIV. 3, pr 43;eXV.5, DP: 4755 115 
pp. 496, 506, 507. ANT KO sPu2zeel 2p 27 sl VarGnpatats 

3 XV. 11, pp. 495, 496. 4 XV. 11. 

5 She speaks feelingly of the general sorrow: ‘those [masculine] whose voices 
were not overpowered with grief wailed, beat their breasts and lamenting dismally 
sent their voices up to heaven . . . weeping over their benefactor’ (XV. 11, p. 506). 

6 II. 8, p. 60. ' 

lila, a 58. Cf. ue’ dolov mpooxjparos to a heretic in XV. 8, p. 487. 

8 Jil. 10, p. 63. f 

9 VII. 2, pp. 192, 193. Cf. the deceitful peace overtures of the Dalmatians in 
LOXGTA De 252. to VI. 4, p. 158; IX. 1, p. 247. 
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a dispassionate reader unpleasantly appropriate to the great 
Alexius, and we find ourselves positively pleased when he and 
his generals are outwitted by the even more unscrupulous 
Bohemund.' 

Before we leave the subject of Wisdom it may be interesting 
to spend a few moments on a form of it to which Anna attaches 
great importance. This is the Wisdom that comes from experi- 
ence, and Anna, who was by no means young when she wrote, 
values it highly. The words zetpa, eumecpia, 7oAvretpia occur 
again and again as terms of approval.? They are used of her 
husband,3 of generals and admirals and soldiers without num- 
ber,* once of doctors in the specialized sense which corresponds 
with our word ‘empiric’,> but above all of Alexius, whose 
experience is recognized even by his enemies. The Varangian 
Guard at Durazzo suffer from azeipia and over-zeal, and in the 
‘same passage ‘birth and military experience’ are coupled to- 
gether as the two great military requisites.?7 The idea of zetpa 
runs into that of skill, skill in strategy,’ skill in mechanics or 
shipbuilding,9 skill in dialectics ;'° while orpatwtikai or 7roAem- 
Kal e€umerpiat may be translated ‘military arts’." Thus, ‘much 
experience of Latin customs’ is a good equipment for a diplo- 
mat,” and one of the great advantages gained by study of 
‘sublime writers’ is 7) do TovtTwv eutreipia.33 


1 XI. 4 and 12. 

2 e.g. I. 4, p. 10; and repeatedly elsewhere. This respect for experience runs 
through Thucydides; it was the great advantage which the Athenians had over 
the other Greeks. Similarly Polybius shows the superiority of euzreupia pebodiKy 
over inexperience (Hist. I. 84, 6), and Nic. Bry. I. 10, p. 24, contrasts the dzreupo- 
méAeuos Greek general with the eurrerpomoAeuois Turks; cf. Al. I. 4, p. 10, and XI. 
8, p. 331. 

3 Pref. 4, p. Oct. os V5. PiA75: 

+1 5) pegs) 5, Pe 10; 11, pr 24s Lil Gy peas Ge paogs Ton pe Oj smn Veet. 
Pp. 103; 4, p. 109; 5, p. 112 (bis); V. 5, p. 137; VII. 3, p. 195; VIII. 2, p. 224; 
X. 2, p. 274; 10, p. 298; XI. 2, p. 314; 5, p. 323; XII. 8, p. 368; XIV. 5, p. 441; 
XV. 3, p- 4695 5, 4743 6, p. 478. 

SU IV. 4; puito, 

OPT Ty P45) 7py 10s C1119, page sl V5, ps 113s Va ts pet2oss Vil ao. py oman 
X. 3, p. 275, and g, p. 297; XV. 3, pp. 469, 470. 

7 IV.6, p. 116; cf. V. 1, p. 126. The population of Constantinople being avaAkides 
kal daeipomdAepor are terrified of the Crusaders (X. 9, p. 295). Lack of military 
experience may prove fatal (X. 6, p. 286; XII. 8, p. 367; cf. IIT. 11, p. 95). The 
rebel Rhapsomathes is so drrewporbAcpos as not to be able to ride (os 2, p. 249). 
John Comnenus is defeated through inexperience and rashness (IX. 4, p. 2 52). 
Alexius as a young Emperor shuns the reproach of being dzretpomdAepos Kal 
avemor ho dpxnyos. (V. 1. p. 127.) The Turk Tzachas had in his youth been 
taken prisoner ‘deceived by inexperience’. (VII. 8, p. 208.) Aspietes is called 
dmetpomdAenos, but we should rather describe him as a good soldier who had 
deteriorated (XII. 2, p. 349). ; 

3 XIV. 3, p. 420. 9 VII. 8, p. 205; XI. 1, p. 311. 

TON. 8p 46: m XI. 6, p. 325; 10, p. 338. 

% XIII. 9, p. 400. ED OYE 7h jab Chol: 
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This reverence for experience is connected with the feeling 
towards Old Age which the Byzantines had inherited from the 
Greeks. As Mahaffy has pointed out in his Social Life in Greece, 
the Greeks with their love for beauty could not help shuddering 
at the physical effects of advancing years. Yet in theory Old 
Age was venerable in classical times from its wisdom, as the 
words yepovoia and senatus show. Anna expresses this idea when 
she says: ‘Age has something to say wiser than the young.’! 
Anna herself was at least sixty-five when she completed her 
book,” and we know that in her day people rarely lived over 
sixty,3 so that she was quite one of the elders. It is interesting 
to compare her views with those of her father, who also lived 
longer than the average. In his poems to John he exalts zeipa, 
saying :+ ‘Follow old men who bring counsel, in whom is ex- 
perience of many things, whose teacher is Time.’ At the same 
time, if there be found a young man who is wise, his advice is 
not to be despised, for the combination is repdoridv tu Kal Ocod 
Sapov péya.s John must have been just such a wonder, for 
though he was a youth yet among his fine qualities his father 
mentions proficiency in war, a merit usually associated with 
maturity and experience.° 


THE FOUR CARDINAL VIRTUES 
22. JUSTICE 


S far as Justice in the narrowest sense of the word is con- 
cerned, Anna’s standard is much the same as our own. The 
qualities of ‘just dealing’ and ‘contempt for money’ are valuable 
in every judge everywhere; they are probably no less rare in the 
East now than they were in her day. When she ascribes them 
to the official whom Alexius sends to restore financial order in 
Cyprus, she also speaks of his tamewod¢poovvn, the essentially 
New Testament characteristic of ‘lowliness’, in this instance an 
amiable and not overbearing manner.’ In his first poem to his 


« III. 7, p. 86. So Fhucydides considers the youth of Alcibiades to have been, 
in his attaining influence at Athens, a handicap only counteracted by his noble 
birth (Hist. V. 43). Cecaumenus (Strat. p. 46) advises his reader to avoid the young, 
and also any of the old who think and do 7a vewrépwv. 

2 XIV. 7, p. 447, gives us the date of writing as ‘the goth year’ after the death 
of Alexius, fixed for us by other-sources as 1118, and we know Anna was born 
December 1, 1083 (VI. 8, p. 166). ' 

3 Mous. Alex. I. 202. 4 Ibid. I. 72. 5 Ibid. 1. 83. 

6 Ibid., II. 61. Nic. Bry. (I. 1, p. 16), says that the first Manuel Comnenus 
managed affairs émornudvws Alay Kai veavixds, another instance of the wisdom of 
age coupled with the ardour of youth. 

7 IX. 2, p. 250. 
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son John, Alexius himself lays the greatest stress on justice and 
probity in governors; all who neglect these should be put to 
death without mercy.’ So it is satisfactory to learn that in his 
daughter’s eyes at least this Emperor was the embodiment of 
justice.2 At a late period of his reign she says :3 ‘After having 
entered the palace and offered thanksgivings to God and the 
Mother of God’ [for victory] ‘he turned to his usual ways. For 
having settled the external wars and beaten off the seditions of 
rebels he turned to law-courts and laws. For as either occasion 
presented itself he was the finest dispenser of peace or war.’ 
He was not above having his enactments criticized by a trusted 
secretary, a man ‘versed in Greek laws’, so anxious was he to 
decree things ‘worthy of imperial peyadodpoovry’.t His cle- 
mency to criminals was, as we have seen, a marked feature of 
his character as depicted by his daughter, but the details of his 
legal and financial administration are not now relevant. It is 
the Byzantine conception of Justice and Honour as a whole 
that here concerns us. p 

To begin with, oath-breaking is significantly regarded as a 
heinous crime.5 The religious sanction given to oaths, by calling 
God and saints and angels to witness, a sanction vitally neces- 
sary in that age of mutual suspicion, was of course largely 
responsible for this point of view. When Alexius writes to 
Henry the German, he three times emphasizes the need for the 
King to take an oath in a proper and binding manner, and 
the vicarious swearing of his ‘faithful Albert’ is not enough.® 
Throughout the book the solemn paraphernalia of oaths and 
pledges and hostages would seem to tell the same tale. No 
one trusts his neighbour’s bare word. ‘The Comans give oaths 
and miorets to their successive allies, and this is done by or 
expected from other warriors also;7 hostages usually of noble 
birth are given or promised either independently or in exchange 
by Greeks to Turks,’ by Turks to Greeks,? by Dalmatians to 


1 Mous. Alex. I. 372 sqq. 

2 Only once does she accuse her father of unjust or at least hasty behaviour to 
a subordinate (XIII. 7, p. 396). 

3 XIV. 7, pp. 448, 449. 

4 XIII. 1, p. 376. We possess twenty-seven of these enactments (collected by 
Zachariae von Lingenthal in his Jus Gr.-Rom.) with the titles of four more. See 
p. 8, note 3, above. 

5 Hence the dpixaAéou cpxou of XIII. 12, p. 411, and the dudoa 7a Poiucwdéorara 
of XIII. 12, p. 410; XV. 8, p.'489; cf. Attal. pp. 11, 15 and Cec. Strat. p. 74. 

6 III. 10, p. 94. The ‘compact’ comes in again in V. 3, p. 130. 

71, Q; p. 22; 13, p. 32; VII. 6, p. 2025 VIIT. 4, p, 228; X. 9, p..270% XT. 2) 


- 315. 
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Greeks, by Normans to Greeks and by Greeks to Normans,' 
even by doubtfully loyal subjects or allies to their lord.? Bar- 
barians as might be expected break their oaths, and Greeks 
themselves when they wish to be believed have to ‘swear by 
God’, preferably on an object of acknowledged sanctity too 
large to be overlooked.3 Even an Emperor’s word of honour 
had to be confirmed by a written document, if possible a golden 
bull ‘in red letters and with. a golden seal’, which would create 
a valid mioris Kal ouodoyia for many years to come.4 The Turk 
Tzachas asks the Greek general for a ‘contract in writing as is 
the custom with Greeks and also with us barbarians’.’ 

Even in friendly relations men are not trusted overmuch. An 
official going to take up a post gives mioreis Tis SovAeias,® and 
on the other hand Alexius’ brother-in-law George Palaeologus 
will not leave such a post without seeing the imperial seal-ring 
which ensures his safety from treachery.? 

This brings us to the idea of a safe-conduct. The Norman 
count Bryennius,® compelled by his disloyal troops to surrender 
Castoria, ‘utterly refused to go over to the Emperor, but swore 
never to bear arms against him, if only he would give him men 
to escort him safely as far as the boundary of the Greeks, and 
thus let him go to his own land. And the Emperor very readily. 
granted his request.’ We have here two features of warfare 
known even to this day, parole on the one side and a safe con- 
duct on the other. Later on the Comans get an escort back to 
their own land, and in return give hostages in confirmation of 
their promise not to plunder.? The Turks who surrender at 
Smyrna bargain for the right to ‘depart home immune from 
harm’.’? The Emir Tzachas is to go free in consideration of 
leaving Mitylene unmolested; he violates his part of the com- 
pact, so the Greek general does his." In this particular case 
there is a curious use of casuistry. The argument of the Greek 
subordinate to his superior, in begging leave to attack the per- 
jured Turk, is not ‘an eye for an eye’, in which there would 
have been rough justice; it is as follows: “Thou truly didst 
swear, but I was not present. Do thou keep inviolate the 
pledges which thou hast given, but I who was not present and 

1 TX. 4, 5, and 10; XII. 4, p. 356; XIII. 9, 10. 

2 T. 16, p. 38; VIII. 6, p. 235. ‘ 

3 II. 2, p. 463 5, p- 53; VII. 4, p. 199; VIII. 9, p. 242. So promises and oaths 


are as it were contrasted in IX. 6, p. 257. 
4 II. 8, p. 60; III. 2, p. 73; 4, p. 79; VII. 6, p. 202; IX. 8, p. 261. See also 


p. 236 below. 
s VII. 8, p. 208. 6 I. 16, p. 39. ie WEST oe eee 
8 VI. 1, p. 154. 9 VIII. 6, p. 235. to XI. 5, p. 322. 


1 TX. 1, pp. 247, 248. 
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did not swear and know nothing of your mutual agreements 
will make ready for the battle against Tzachas.’ He receives 
the desired permission. Later on Bohemund’s visit to Alexius 
on the one side and that of the hostages from the imperial camp 
to him on the other, are carefully guarded by a safe-conduct.’ 
The proud ‘barbarian’ declines to be reproached for his own 
past breaches of contract, to which his opponent piously ascribes 
all the misfortunes of the Norman army, but he will see to it 
that faith is kept with himself? In the end a solemn treaty is 
signed and sworn,3 terminating the hostility of twenty-seven 
years. 

Now the mentality displayed in much of this is different . 
enough from our own to need comment. Of course we must 
never forget that, as Sudermann taught us in Dze Ehre, con- 
ceptions of Honour differ so entirely in different countries and 
at different times that it becomes almost impossible to give a 
definite meaning to so Protean a word. Still the Byzantines 
were Christians, and we have a right to feel shocked when we 
see them worshipping the Father of Lies almost equally with 
the Spirit of Truth. Thus in Anna’s pages oath-breaking pure 
and simple may bring down the judgement of heaven, but any 
form of deceiving an opponent is a sign of superior brains. It 
is easy enough to persuade any one that some ostensible friend 
will betray him if it suits his interest ; the dupe is conscious that 
he would act in that way himself, as all around him do.4 The 
thought of such a proceeding moves Anna not to disgust but to 
‘laughter’ ;5 such fickle characters are merely put on one side 
as ‘unprofitable to the state’, as well as frequently unsuccessful.® 
No one is surprised at any man or army or city changing sides ; 
and Constantinople, Durazzo, Nicaea, and Antioch are all 
treacherously surrendered. It is fully expected that every one 
will be swayed by the crudest self-interest, into which the right 
and wrong of the case hardly enter.7 

Springing from this same motive of self-interest we find, as 


* Once before this a question of a safe-conduct had come up between Bohe- 
mund and Alexius, who thus desires to shield the carriers of his bogus incriminating 
letters from the wrath of the Norman prince (XIII. 4, p. 389). 

2 XIII. 8-11; XIV. 1, p. 4109. Se XT. 12: 

4 J. 2, pp. 5,7; V.1, p. 125; and VI. 6, p. 163. For the attitude of mind we 
may compare Thuc. V. 43. 

5 I. 15, p. 37. Similarly she seems amused with the cleverness by which Theodore 
ooh gets his way by a well-calculated parade of paternal affections (VIII. 9, 
Pp. 241). 

6 J. 16, p. 39. 

7 Il. 4, p. 50. In IV. 6, pp. 117, 118, the Dalmatian troops openly wait to see 
which side is winning and to espouse that. 
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another indication of the standard of honour, a startling readi- 
ness to betray one’s associates. Not only are deserters almost 
an indispensable help in war; not only do rovers carry news 
from one camp to another;' a man’s plans are often not safe 
with his closest friend, if that friend has anything to gain by 
disclosing them. Thus Adrian Comnenus by persuasion urges, 
and an official by torture induces, Nicephorus Diogenes to gain 
his own pardon by betraying his fellow conspirators ; in fact he 
does this not once but twice, his second plot having been re- 
vealed by one of his friends.2 The scheme of Gregory Gabras 
to escape is told by him to several confidants, and made known 
to the Emperor by one of them. This is the court butler, who 
seems to have acted as the Emperor’s detective, being sent on 
a later occasion to the front, with instructions to write back 
confidential letters about the campaign and the general con- 
ducting it. It is curious to see that in course of time, as often 
happens, the Emperor gets suspicious of his own spy and keeps 
him in practical banishment.3 In two subsequent conspiracies 
the terror of the leaders and the disloyalty of a slave respectively 
put Alexius in possession of all the names;+ and finally 
Diblatius the Bogomile confesses under torture the secrets of 
his leader.’ Every one is looking out for himself and it is 
better to trust no one. 

The fact that a man has sued for peace or sworn a treaty 
does not do away with the advisability of preparing an army 
against him, or stirring up for him the hatred of others. An 
emperor may instruct his envoys to agree to terms which he 
has no intention of fulfilling,” for the end justifies the means 
and ‘every sort of trick’. To genuine allies lying is in theory 
base; Anna tells us that her father harangued his soldiers in 


t VIT. 2, p. 190; 8, p. 208; IX. 4, p. 253; 9, pp. 210-12; XIII. 8, p. 399; 
XV. 1, p. 460; 4 p. 470; 6, pp. 476,477. The story of the Turks Saisan and Masout 
and Pucheas is a sort of kaleidoscope of treachery, omota ciwlev ais érimav yiveaBar, as 
Anna adds cynically (XV. 6, p. 479). 

2 IX. 7, p. 259, to 8, p. 262, and 10, p. 266. 

3 VIII. 9,,p. 242; XI-9, pp. 333, 334- 

4 XII. é 4 361 5 te. Shek informer had given the first hint, XIII. 1, 
p- 378. 

5 XV. 8, p. 487. } 

6 VI. 10, p. 171; cf. VII. 2, p. 192; VIII. 4, p. 228; 5, p. 230. Thus Alexius fears 
his so-called friends the Crusaders, and intrigues against them with the common 
enemy the Turk (XI. 1, 2). ; 

7 VI. 12, p. 178; cf. X. 11, p. 304, of his pretended consent to a request. 

8 VII. 8, p. 206; XIII. 4. Butumites’ lie to Baldwin is only regrettable because 
it is not believed (XIV. 2, p. 427). Alexius successfully hoodwinks the Crusaders 
as to the capture of Nicaea (XI. 2, p. 314). So in I. 2 and 3, Alexius deceives the 
men of Amasea ‘because he had not sufficient forces to stand up against such 


numbers’. See also X. 4. 
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the field on its iniquity and was scrupulous to avoid even the 
appearance of so great an evil.! Yet this does not prevent the 
Greeks and the Crusaders from so freely intriguing against each 
other that they may be said to vie in duplicity. The end of 
their uneasy partnership is described in a passage worth quoting 
as showing what allies could suspect, rightly or wrongly, about 
one another: ‘Now Bohemund’ [who had previously gone be- 
hind the backs of his Crusading comrades and the Greeks to 
gain Antioch, and ‘was keeping the plan secret’], ‘not wishing 
to hand over Antioch to Taticius according to the oaths pre- 
viously given to the Emperor, but coveting it for himself, plots 
an evil plot by which he might induce him to depart, though 
reluctantly. Therefore going to him he says: “I wish to reveal 
to thee a secret, being solicitous for thy safety. A report brought 
to the ears of the Counts has troubled their minds, namely that 
the Emperor has persuaded the Sultan to dispatch against us 
the troops coming from Chorassan. And thinking this true the 
Counts are conspiring against thy life.” Taticius, moved by 
fear as well as by the famine then prevalent, immediately leads 
his troops away.” Potential or actual enemies, especially here- 
tics, may legitimately be inveigled into a man’s power and kept 
there by any method.3 Even when the actors are ‘barbarians’ 
this makes distasteful reading, but when it comes to a Thir- 
teenth Apostle we feel positive disgust, and are thankful that 
in this respect at least the old order has changed.5 

In short, it is not unfair to say that though Anna’s history is 
saturated with the notion of noblesse oblige, we do not find it 
‘obliging’ any one to the simple everyday virtues of truth and 
uprightness. In a somewhat free application of the familiar 
line we may say of the twelfth-century Byzantines that their 
Honour rooted in Dishonour stood. 


t VIII. 6, p. 235. 2 XI. 4, p. 319. 

3 VI. 2, pp. 154, 1553 10, pp. 174, 175; VII. 2, pp. 192, 193; X. 4; XV. 8-10. 

4 The Turks act thus in VI. 12, p. 179; IX. 3, p. 251; XV. 6, p. 480. We may 
compare the way the Duke of Brittany lured the Connétable Olivier de Clisson 
by pretended hospitality and then ‘fettered him with three bolts of iron’ (Berners’ 
translation of Froissart, Vol. II, Ch. 83). 

s The question of Stratagem in War is more fully dealt with in Ch. 60 below. 
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UCH then are the general lines of Anna’s character, as 

unconsciously delineated by herself. Her standard of affec- 
tion and kindness is high, her piety is real, her views on 
self-restraint are so sound that not one impure statement or 
suggestion finds a place in her whole book. She has Faith in 
God, but little Faith in man, and no Hope. She hates cruelty, 
counts peace and forgiveness as Christian duties, and has 
Charity for all but heretics and her brother John. Temperance 
is her watchword, and she admires Justice, but Fortitude and 
Wisdom are inextricably mixed in her mind with cunning and 
guile, while of honour in our sense of the word she has no con- 
ception. Now in all this she was the product of her age, as 
a cursory glance at contemporary writers will show. 

We need not dwell long on her predecessor Michael Psellus, 
whose ‘sharpness of mind’ she so greatly admires, and who was 
‘famous as having arrived at the summit of all wisdom’.! It is 
well known how, as Rambaud? points out, he flattered the four 
emperors whose minister he was, and then held them up to 
obloquy in his Chronography. Like Anna, he admires dayyivova 
and dévrys beyond all other qualities, while in his religious 
attitude he is less free from superstition than she is. He showed 
practical esteem for the ‘angelic’ life by going, though only 
temporarily, into a monastery. (As Rambaud says, in those 
days ‘on entrait au couvent, on en sortait’.) Finally, if we take 
a pleasanter side of his character, his devotion to his mother 
(to say nothing of his other family affections) was as great as. 
the parent-loving Anna herself could have wished.4 But the 
form of his Chronography, rather resembling gossipy memoirs 
than a real biography, is so different from that of the Alexzas 
that we can hardly expect much similarity in detail. 

It would be interesting to compare Anna’s ethical standard 
with that of each of her contemporaries individually. But 
space does not allow of this, and we must spend on the 
matter only a few words. Attaliates, who held office under 
Romanus Diogenes, admires much the same qualities as Anna: 


1 V. 8, p. 144. > Rev. Hist. III. pp. 241-82. : 

3 Ch Calc: IV, Const. IX, Is. Comn., Mich. VII, Byz. T., pp. 47 (415), 
164, 209, 265. ‘ : 

: E, panic Etude de la langue et du style de Michel Psellos, p. 430. For his 


monastic life see Rev. Hist. III. pp. 252, 267. 
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wisdom, piety, generosity, and clemency. His heroes show on 
the one hand energy in suppressing enemies and rebels, and 
on the other Adywv omovddopata. His mob is turbulent and 
foolish and sacrilegious ;t his noble ladies are marked by aids, 
his noble lords by bounty and justice. And above all every 
event that happens is due to God’s satisfaction or displeasure 
with the mortals concerned.? ‘Nemesis from the Divinity’ comes 
as a punishment and a call to repentance: ‘for the true and 
blameless faith of us Christians, when we chance to fall away 
from virtues, is rather an accusation and a condemnation.’ 
His morality is exalted and stern indeed. 

Scylitzes, about 1018-79, and his copyist Cedrenus, at the 
beginning of the next century, are not quite as high-minded. 
Cedrenus calls the seizing and blinding of a man by treachery 
‘a sweet and wonderful thing’ ;+ Scylitzes narrates without com- 
ment the death under torture of a man accused of peculation.5 
But the broad lines of conduct are the same; lavish giving by 
superiors is to be commended, though too often met by ingrati- 
tude from inferiors, virtue is contrasted with learning, over- 
confidence is always punished. 

A certain family likeness may probably be traced in all 
Byzantine morality, but there is one eleventh-century writer 
whose sentiments so closely resemble Anna’s that we almost feel 
she must have read him. This is the Cecaumenus (or more 
probably two of the name), whose Strategicon, from which we 
have already quoted several times, was apparently written be- 
tween 1071 and 1078, while its supplement, the Adyos voubery- 
tuxds, is believed by its editor® to have been addressed in 1081 
to no less a person than Alexius. A short summary of the points 
of agreement between Cecaumenus and Anna may be per- 
mitted here. They are fully in accord in referring everything 
to God’s Providence, yet teaching that He helps those who not 
only fear Him but help themselves. Both are overflowing with 
Biblical allusions and attach great importance to prayer and 
study of sacred books ;7 both preach justice, courage, kindness, 
clemency, courtesy, and moderation. Both give the same pic- 
ture of an unstable, almost anarchical, state of public affairs, 


1 ‘They rush into the streets at any excitement, make a noise like an angry sea, 
and even plunder churches (pp. 10, 14, 15). 

> On p. 293 he makes Botaniates say the judgement of heaven, i. e. his own success, 
proves the wickedness of his opponent Bryennius. 

3 p. 197. Prep. 7 T4As 
5 pp. 867 p-868 a. 6 B. Wassiliewsky. Petrograd, 1896. 
¢ Cecaumenus was apoipos Adyou (p. 75), but enjoined Bible study (pp. 19, 

3). 
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where even the strong ties of blood are not unbreakable and no 
man can trust even his friends or his wife and daughter ;' while 
honour towards enemies is unknown. Both admire filial rever- 
ence, and enjoin liberality to monks, kindness and respect to 
inferiors and even barbarians, and justice to all.* Envy may be 
averted by humility, and Peace is better than War, whose aim 
and goal it is. In war a general should never be careless or 
overtrustful, he should show craft in concealing his strength and 
vigilance in the use of scouts, and he should above all seek not 
to lose men in fight. Much may be done by diplomacy and 
bribes, and rash daring or self-confidence (dBpis) is hardly less 
to be deprecated than cowardice. We only wish that Anna had 
given us as complete a list of things to be avoided as does her 
predecessor, i.e. the foolish young, bad friends, fresh mush- 
rooms, borrowers, drink, bloodshed, superstition, nearly all 
doctors, and any parade of learning. 

Another comparison deserves special care, that between Anna 
and her husband Nicephorus Bryennius, on whose history we 
know she drew. In the Alexias and the AHyle there are not only 
likenesses of word and phrase and even of whole passages; we 
also note the same general point of view. As usual every event 
is referred to Providence,3 yet Bryennius’ characters show a 
most mundane reliance on such things as advantageous mar- 
riages‘ and bribes of all kinds.’ ‘Excess of virtue’ (dper7) makes 
an emperor neglect his own worldly interests, but this same 
Kaapérys fits him to be a bishop.® Men are praised on the one 
hand for being merciful and kindly, on the other for being 
ayxivovs and Babvyvjpwv (what we should call ‘cunning’), for 
possessing noble birth and the valour that goes with it, for 
showing ozovéy and giving proof of Experience. Woman, the 
weaker vessel, occasionally displays the fine qualities of men. 
War entails war-cries and deserters and plundering ; an enemy 
may be craftily seized at a banquet, but the lives of fellow 
Christians should be spared. Kinsmen play an important part 
and a general argues as to his plans with his followers. The 


1 Cecaumenus might almost be said to have taken as a motto Micah, vii. 5: 
‘Trust ye not in a friend, put ye not confidence in a guide: keep the doors of thy 
mouth from her that lieth in thy bosom.’ 

2 dvOpwmol (or AoyiKol) iow ws Kai ov, in Strat. pp. 7, 12; cf. in Anna VIII. 6, 
p-. 234. So in Alexius’ Novel 35, about slaves. 

3 Hyle, Il. 5, p. 433 III. 11, p. 773 17, p- 80; 19, p. 81; 21, p. 82; IV. 15, p. 97- 

4 Ibid. III. 6, p. 72. 5 Ibid. III. 10, p. 77; 16, p. 79, etc. 

6 Ibid. III. 20, p. 82; 24, p. 84. We have already seen that as to ambition 
Bryennius and his wife did not agree (Aye, I. 3, p. 18; I]. 17, p. 553 II. 5, p. 715 
and see the story of Anna’s conspiracy against John and Bryennius’ apathy in 
Nic. Acom. John C. 3, pp. 7, 8). 
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bravest heroes weep and groan and ‘roar like lions’ with emo- 
tion. These points recur so often that it seems useless to give 
references. Except that the Hyle is on the whole written in 
easier Greek, it would be hard to tell whether any passage 
came from it or from the Alexias, so wholly alike is the spirit 
displayed. 

As. to the two other chroniclers whose lives and writings were 
more or less contemporary with Anna, John Zonaras (whose 
life Krumbacher believes to have extended ‘vom Ausgange des 
11. bis etwa in die Mitte des 12. Jahrhunderts’), and Michael 
Glycas (who according to the same writer ‘wurde im ersten 
Drittel des 12. Jahrhunderts geboren und lebte bis gegen das 
Ende des Jahrhunderts’) ,’ much the same may be said. Zonaras 
like Anna ascribes the Greek defeat by the Patzinaks to their 
vainglory, and their subsequent victory to their humbled frame 
of mind, rarewwlelons Tis oTpaTids Kai TO Ta THs Oeias eLaptwons 
pomys.? Monasteries are good refuges for the sad or the infirm.3 
Generosity in giving, whether to friends or the needy or con- 
quered enemies, is admirable in a monarch;+ so is considera- 
tion for the sick and aged.5 Popular sayings about future events 
are chronicled with at least partial belief.° An emperor should 
be approachable to all, but should show special honour to those 
who live évapérws. He must be moderate, reasonable, slow to 
anger, merciful, and temperate, but to these virtues of a private 
man he should add justice, adherence to the laws, and im- 
partiality. Zonaras considers that Alexius did not rise to this 
imperial ideal ;? Anna would have entirely accepted the ideal, 
and denied that her father fell short of it. The theory of the 
two writers is identical, even if in this instance they differ as to 
its application. Glycas* like Zonaras blames Alexius for arbi- 
trariness in government, but he admires his philanthropy and, 
again like Zonaras, he represents the people as fearing his death, 
an incidental touch that seems to prove his popularity and con- 
firm Anna’s statements on the subject. We may note that Glycas 
and Zonaras tell, as she does not, of many catastrophes in the 
reign, such as earthquakes, fires, and ruinous storms of wind 
and rain. Possibly her silence was due to her filial desire not to 
darken her picture unnecessarily. 

The writings of Alexius himself have already been mentioned 


' G. B.L., pp. 371, 380. > Ept. XVIII. 23. 

3 Ibid. 21, 22, 24. 4 Ibid. 24, 27. 5 Ibid. 27. 

6 Ibid. 28, where there are three such recorded ; Anna only records the two about 
Robert’s death (VI. 6 and 7), but Glycas follows Zonaras in this matter. 

7 Epit. XVIII. 29. 8 Bibl. Chron. III. pp. 333-5. 
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in several connexions. His poems have been quoted when the 
sentiments agreed with Anna’s; his novels deal with special 
incidents and are hardly relevant here. As to his letters to the 
Abbot of Monte Cassino,! the most striking feature, apart from 
their execrable Latin, is the constant reference to the prayers 
of the Abbot for the Emperor, entreated by him as indubitably 
efficacious and rewarded with munificent gifts (as from a 
humble sinner to a great saint) of money and other objects. 
If Anna honoured monks and approved of generosity towards 
them, she was certainly following in her father’s footsteps. _ 
It is therefore instructive to see how two of the Emperor’s 
clerical subordinates regarded him. Archbishop Theophylact 
of Achrida praises him fulsomely for his suavity, temperance, 
prudence, and moderation, as well as for his achievements in 
war ; he speaks slightingly of his attitude towards learning.3 On 
the other hand he belauds Constantine Ducas’ dayyivouv and 
pevnpovixcv,* his sense, dignity, and philosophic intelligence, 
while the Empress Maria is extolled to the skies for generosity, 
philanthropy, hospitality, learning, piety, and concern over her 
son’s education, qualities which combine to make her ‘the dove 
of the Lord, beautiful and perfect’. In the second part of his 
book written to the young prince, he holds up a very high 
standard of kingship, i.e. virtue, self-discipline, love of work, 
piety, hatred of flattery, devotion to the State, military vigour, 
wise choice of associates (especially learned and educated men), 
and above all clemency (70 ¢iAdvOpwzov). He should only use 
the sword dvayraiws kai Bralopevos ; if otherwise he is a “Tyrant? 
and not an ‘Emperor’. He should surpass all his subjects in 
virtue and wisdom, and should remember the maxim: Adyou 
TYL@al Ge, TYLA Kal Od TOs Adyous. Then he may hope to have God 


1 Three are given by P. Riant in his Epistula Spuria Alexii Comneni ad Robertum 
(pp. 41-5); the last two of these are also published as Epistles V and XI in 
Hagenmeyer’s Kreuzzugsbriefe. : 

2 For the parade of humility we may compare the ‘Nil boni habeo in me.. . 
super omnes homines pecco’ in the third letter with the words put by Anna into 
her father’s mouth in XIV. 4, p. 437, dgiws maoyw: evAdyws pot Tabra yiverat dia THY 
Tav éuav dpaptiav mdnOvv. Also the account in Nic. Acom. (John C. 2, pp. 5, 6) 
of the dying Alexius turning his eyes rots puxyaywyois dyyéAous, and holding up his 
hands 70 Oeiov etAcovpevos ef’ ols mov Kai mapeagddy Tod déovros. In the first letter 
Alexius sends a pallium triacontasimum (i.e. adorned with thirty stripes of gold and 
purple) for the altar of the Abbot, and in the third he sends an epiloricum, a garment 
gilded outside but concealing an iron Jorica or corslet of thongs such as gave to 
St. Dominic, after fifteen years of such a penance, his name of loricatus. 

3 Adyos eis... "Ader (P. G. 126, cols. 288-305). bampil 

4 IIa. Bac. I. 5 (P. G. 126, col. 257). For the combination, cf. Psellus on 
Const. IX, Chron., Byz. T., p. 164. 

5 IIa8. Bac. I. 7-13 (P. G. 126, cols. 260-5). 
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as Baoweias ovAAjmropa.. In all this Anna would have con- 
curred, with the mental note that her father fulfilled all the 
requirements. 

Euthymius Zigabenus is of course principally concerned with 
Alexius as the theologically minded sovereign who ordered the 
compiling of the treatise against heresies, known as the Panoply 
of Dogma. He therefore lays the greatest stress on his piety and 
his love of true doctrine. Yet he is also not a little impressed 
by his military resourcefulness and his ‘myriad trophies’ in war. 
Like Anna, he greatly admires his inventive mind, his ayyivoa, 
and his skill in ‘answers’. But noblest of all is his zeal against 
heresy, sharpened by study of ‘the divinely inspired writings’.? 

The later writers who in part cover the same historical ground 
as Anna, are John Cinnamus, born shortly after 1143, Nicetas 
Acominatus, whose birth is put by Krumbacher3 ‘um die Mitte 
des 12. Jahrhunderts’ and who certainly outlived the Latin 
capture of Constantinople in 1204, and the anonymous writer 
of the Synopsis Chronike,+ which is brought down from the Crea- 
tion to 1261. These do not really concern us, but it is interesting 
to note briefly how persistently the same point of view as to 
essential matters of life and ethics survived in the Byzantine 
Empire. 

In reading Cinnamus’ account of wars, we might fancy our- 
selves back in the Alexzas, so universally accepted as part of the 
natural course of events is the existence of deserters and be- 
trayers of plans, and of mercenaries who change sides. Feigned 
flights and crafty attempts to detach one enemy from another 
are as admirable in a man5 as dperH and pious liberality in 
a woman, while the prayers of monks on his behalf and his own 
generous gifts at holy shrines should bring success to a monarch, 
especially one who converts the heathen to Christianity. Like 
Anna he despises barbarians per se. 

Nicetas like Anna shows us the prominence in court life of 
the kinsmen and especially of the mother, though women are 
not as a rule highly esteemed. Nobility, open-handedness 
especially to the Church, mildness, clemency, military prowess, 
and the strenuous self-discipline that prefers a tent to a palace 
and drives away luxury and obscene talk like a Avun, these are 


t [Tu8. Bao. Il. 1-5, 12, 16, 21, 22, 25-8, 30 (P. G. 126, cols. 268 sqq.). 

> ‘Three poems of Euth. Zig. published by C. Neumann in Gr. Geschichtschr. des 12. 
Jahrh., and Pref. to Panoplia Dogmatica (P. G. 130, cols. 20-9). 

3 Op. cit., p. 281. 

4 Ed. by C. Sathas in Bibl. gr. med. VII, 1894. 
_ 5 He thinks it foolish to call flight cowardice if it is successful; the only object 
is to win, and all means are equally good. He protests against the new-fangled 
notion of Honour brought in by Manuel Comnenus from Western Chivalry. 
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all predicated of his heroes, especially John II. John shows 
ptAcdwpia to his favourite Axuch and ¢uAavOpwaia to his trouble- 
some sister Anna; he pardons his rebellious brother Isaac, not 
nursing secret grudges dmoia oi ev dpxais gidodar rexvdlecOau,? a 
cynical view of sovereigns not to be paralleled in the Alexias. 
Pious rulers wish to make pilgrimages, shrink from war ‘with 
Christians’, and never resist the will of God, to whom all success 
must be ascribed.3 Dreams and prophecies and oracular sayings 
have their importance ;* a crown passes to a son, especially the 
eldest son, ws ratp@os KAfpos,5 and fealty is sworn on the Sacred 
Books. It is a similar environment to Anna’s similarly de- 
scribed, and whereas she has her wonderful father for a subject, 
Nicetas has the equally wonderful John, about whom, as 
‘approved’ by all and the xopwvis or climax of his house, he 
allows himself the satisfaction of saying 7aoav dperijs iS€av pwetudbv 
OUK GQVLEL. 

The Anonymous Chronicler writes on the same lines, though 
much more fully, and like Anna he holds Alexius asa hero. In 
contrast with his slothful predecessor Botaniates, who cheapened 
all honours by reckless bestowal and let himself be ruled by 
slaves, Alexius appears as energetic, pious, ready to confess 
wrongdoing,’ liberal to monks and nuns and the children in | 
his Orphanage,® learned and valiant against false doctrine,? 
endowed with owdpoovvn and wisdom.” Irene is a prudent 
administrator and has reached a high pitch of dper7; she is to 
the poor rather a mother than an empress.’ So, too, the Em- 
peror devotes himself without stint to his empire and is loved 
by all for his father-like beneficence; God gave him many 
victories, especially over the ‘God-hated’ Patzinaks, and by 
crushing all rebellions He showed the world ‘by the events 
themselves that his sovereignty was guarded and guided from 
above’.” He was gifted with high thoughts and zeal (czovdy), 
and he met every crisis with appropriate action. He made 
friends of enemies by his xpuyivova, and though he did usurp 
the throne and take Church-treasure, his subsequent behaviour 
entitled him in both these matters to praise rather than blame.’ 


1 John C., passim. 2 Ibid. 3, p. 8; 9, p. 22. 

3 Ibid. 11, p. 26: 12, pp. 28, 29. 

4 Ibid. 5, p. 123 11, pp. 27, 28; 12, p. 30. , 

5 Ibid. 12, pp. 29, 31. : 6 Ibid. 12, p. 31. 

7 e.g. in his Golden Bull zepi rév éepdv inserted in Anon. Syn. Chron. p. 173. 
He has a oeBacpia puy7, ibid., p. 177. 

8 Anon. Syn. Chron. ibid. jh ; owe. ‘ 

9 His pretended discipleship to Basil the Bogomile is a BovAy ovvery ai Oavpacia, 
ibid. p. 179. 10 Ibid. p. 183. 

1 Ibid. p. 182. "= Jbid. p. 183. 13 Ibid. pp. 185-6. 
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In short he was ‘great in counsel and great in deed’, and he 
ruled for thirty-seven years JeofiAds te Kai evAaBGs. He died as 
a monk and was buried in the Philanthropos monastery which 
he himself had built... Even Anna could not have written a 
more sustained encomium on the great Alexius, and even she 
could hardly have dismissed more lightly the rumour (Adyos) 
about Irene’s ambitions of a crown for her daughter as - 
opposed to her son, and about the Emperor’s death-bed 
duplicity in making both parties think he favoured their 
claims.” 

Only one other writer need detain us, and that merely 
because he lived and wrote in Anna’s own day. This is Theo- 
dore Prodromus, the needy poet, who addressed poems to every 
possible member or hanger-on of the imperial family, in the 
effort to earn a scanty livelihood. Under the circumstances we 
need not give much heed to his principles or sentiments; no 
Vicar of Bray was ever more determined to worship the rising 
sun, and his conventional epithets of praise are too wearisome 
to enumerate. We will only say that in his verses Alexius shows 
evvouia in peace, prowess in war, gentleness, constancy, &c. 
Irene has a ‘bountiful hand’, and displays piety, pity, and “every 
other virtue’. Anna, we hear, practised dper7) with vigour, and 
thought it the appurtenance of character, not of birth; John is 
a paragon of every virtue. This exhibition of cupboard love 
in the Graeculus esurtens is hardly less pathetic than comic, but 
it teaches us little about the moral standard of the day.‘ 

We have however examined enough material to enable us 
to repeat our former assertion that in the main features of 
her outlook on life Anna is the product of her age. But two 
qualities are peculiar to herself. The first is her pride of birth 
combined with intellect, the second is her filial devotion. We 
have spoken of her birth and her life in a palace, we have dealt 
with her affection for her father as far as it illustrates her moral 
character. We must now consider that intellect on which she 
so greatly plumed herself, how it faced her environment in 
twelfth-century Byzantium, and above all how far it enabled 
her to draw a faithful picture of her times. 

« Ibid. p. 186. 

? Ibid. p. 187. Curiously enough 76 xpuyivovv, previously used (p. 184) in praise 


of Alexius, here conveys blame, if indeed he deserved the epithet. 

3 See a selection of the poems in P. G. 133. 

4 The same is true of the works of the other court poet Nicolas Callicles, edited 
for us by Leo Sternbach. Their subjects, religious or funereal or purely laudatory, 
prevent the writer from giving any real expression of his opinions, though VII, on 
the death of a princely child, is full of feeling and charm. John Comnenus appears 
throughout in a favourable light (XVI, XX, XXV, XXX). 
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24. REFERENCES IN ALEXIAS I-VIII 


ie is important to know exactly what Anna says about educa- 
tion and learning, and we must examine seriatim the passages 
where she deals with them. In the famous opening of her 
Preface (to which we have so often to refer) she gives this 
explanation of her resolution to write: ‘I, Anna, daughter of 
the Emperor Alexius and the Empress Irene, nurtured and born 
in the purple,‘ not unversed in letters, but having bestowed 
special pains on the study of Greek (76 éMnvilew és axpov 
eorovdaxvia) and being not unpractised in rhetoric, and having 
well studied the Aristotelian system (tas ’ApioroteAuKas Téxvas, 
literally the ‘arts’ or ‘rules’) and the dialogues of Plato, and 
having fortified my mind with the quadrivium of sciences*— 
for these things must be told, and there is no bragging in the 
matter, how many gifts Nature and my zeal for knowledge have 
bestowed on me, and the God above apportioned and favour- 
able opportunities contributed—I wish through this my writing 
to recount those deeds of my father which do not deserve to be 
abandoned to silence.’3 We may note that in Anna’s eyes sex 
is no bar to her writing her father’s Life and continuing her 
husband’s History. She may be thought partial or unfilial, as 
the case may be, but it never occurs to her that others may 
doubt her competence;‘ and we should all be prepared to admit 
that her range of study is impressive. Among the teachers with 
whose methods she was familiar she refers to ‘those who preside 
over the Aoyixal éemuorjua.’ These seem here to mean grammar 
and logic, for she speaks of their professors as inventing names 
for clearness’ sake.’ Later on she describes Bishop Leo of 


1 Cf. XV. 9, p. 490, where she speaks of herself as a ‘historian and a woman 
and the most honoured child of the purple, first of the children of Alexius’, these 
being, in her opinion, her three distinguishing characteristics. 

2 The quadrivium was Arithmetic, Geometry, Astronomy, and Music; the trivium 
was Grammar (including study of the classics), Rhetoric, and Dialectic which 
comprised the logic of Porphyry. This division of the ‘seven liberal arts’ was first 
made by Boethius (0b. 524) (Camb. Med. Hist., V, p. 765). We may compare the 
late tenth-century grouping of learning of the Moslem Brethren of Sincerity. Their 
‘philosophic studies’ comprised ‘propaedeutics’ (Arithmetic, Geometry, Astro- 
nomy, and Music), Logic, Physics, and Theology (Camb. Med. Hist., IV, p. 292). 

5 PLet in pp. 1s 2: 4 Pref. 2, p. 2, and 3, p. 5. 


Sell. 4, p. 70; 
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Chalcedon as unacquainted with the laws either of Economics 
(otcovoutas) or of the Church, a man who in his ‘ignorance’ 
could not state his case with cogency, ‘as he was entirely with- 
out training in argument’ (AoyiKis wabjoews dpéroxos).' ‘This 
remark leads on naturally to Anna’s next handling of educa- 
tional matters, which takes up the better part of two chapters 
(Book V, Chapters 8 and 9), and is of very great interest for 
our purpose. 

First of all, she gives a graphic picture of the state of learning 
at her father’s accession. After describing the early days of 
Italus the philosopher, she says: 


‘Then he came to the city of Constantine, a city not deficient in 
all education and art of learning (réxvys Aoyixfjs). For though 
from the reign of Basil, born in the purple’ [i.e. Basil II, Emperor 
963-1025] ‘till the rule of Monomachus’ [i.e. Constantine IX, Em- 
peror 1042-54] ‘learning had been neglected by the many, yet its 
flame had never died out; so it blazed forth again and sprang up, 
and came to be an object of interest to students in the times of the 
Emperor Alexius. For before this most men lived in luxury and 
sport, engrossed because of this luxury in quail fights and other 
more disgraceful pastimes, and making learning and all art-training 
(raiSevais reyvixy) Of secondary account. Such then was the con- 
dition in which Italus found people here, and he associated with 
masters who were both uncultured and rude by nature, of whom 
there were several at that time in the imperial city. So after getting 
some instruction in letters (zadeta Aoyix7y)3 from them, he finally 
resorted to the famous Michael Psellus, who had little intercourse 
with wise teachers, but by natural cleverness and sharpness of mind4 
... had arrived at the summit of all wisdom, and become renowned 
for wisdom in those times, having mastered the learning of the Hel- 
lenes and Chaldaeans. To him then Italus resorted, but because he 
could not, in his uneducateds and barbaric fashion, tolerate teachers 
at all even in learning, he was unable to go to the bottom of philo- 
sophy: for he was full of conceit and barbaric folly, thinking that 
even before he began learning he was superior to all, so that from 
the very start he opposed Psellus himself. So having plunged deep 
into dialectics he made daily disturbances in public meetings, con- 
cocting sophistical contentions, and always putting forward some- 
thing and again producing an argument to support it. This man 


fo Pac 

2 This is borne out by other writers, though naturally Psellus, who flourished 
before this date, puts the beginning of the revival earlier. For the year of his 
death see Krumbacher, G. B. L., pp. 433, 434. 

3 The heretic Nilus suffered from total lack of this (X. 1, p. 269) ; waiSevars Aoyexy} 
was imparted in Alexius’ orphanage (XV. 7, p. 485). 

4 Aided by his mother’s prayers. 


s ‘The reproach of dma:devoia is three times applied to him (V. 8, p. 1443 9, 
p. 148 (bis). ‘ 
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then was chosen as friend by the then Emperor Michael Ducas' and 
his brothers, and although they thought him of secondary impor- 
tance to Psellus, yet they clung to him and joined in his wordy war- 
fare ; for the Ducases, both the Emperor’s brothers and the Emperor 
Michael himself, were fond of learning.’ 


After an interlude of rather sinister diplomatic activity at 
Durazzo, Italus succeeded Psellus, who had become a monk 
and left Constantinople, as Chief of the Philosophers,? 


‘and he was zealous to expound the Aristotelian and Platonic books, 
And by reputation he was very learned, specially skilled, if ever 
any one was, in investigating the most difficult Peripatetic doctrine, 
and dialectics even more. But to the other arts of letters (réyva 
t&v Aéywv) he was not at all adapted, for he was imperfect in the 
art of Grammar, and had not tasted of Rhetoric’s nectar: not from 
thence was his speech (Adyos) fashioned and polished into beauty.’ 


His barbaric manner} in speaking, with frowns and ‘asperity’, 
is then portrayed, and Anna goes on: 


‘His written composition was full of dialectical sallies, and his tongue 
was loaded with arguments, and even more when he discoursed in 
conversation than in his writings. For he was so powerful in discus- 
sions and so unerring that his antagonist was automatically brought 
to silence+ and reduced to helplessness. For on both sides of the 
question he would dig a trench, and cast his opponent into a pit of 
perplexities. So skilled was the man in Dialectics, and thus did he 
smother his opponents by continual questionings, confusing and 
perturbing their minds. And whatever merit (dpe77) he gained from 
his learning (Adyos), his temper (@vpds) dissolved and obliterated it,’ 


a statement which we can well believe, as he used to strike his 
opponent in the face and then weep with bitter remorse. A per- 
sonal description of him follows, and the Greek princess adds: 


‘In speech he was what might be expected from one who, having 
come as a boy from Latin peoples into our land, had learnt Greek 
thoroughly, but was not at all pure in pronunciation, bringing out 
his syllables clipped. Indeed most people could not fail to notice 
that his way of speaking was not clear, and that he dropped the 
ends of his words, and by those tolerably versed in rhetoric he was 
seen to be a barbarian. And from the same cause his written com- 


« Emperor 1071-8. 

2 On this definite rank in the Palace see Du Cange’s note on V. 8, p. 145 ¢. 

3 He was dpovodraros (V. 8, p. 146) and had an os dmaidevrov Kai BapBapiKdv. 
He would xcwywSeiv on most unsuitable occasions (V. 9, p. 148). 

4 Later we hear again that ‘he did not even allow the rival disputant to exhaust 
his arguments’, but would ‘close’, literally ‘sew up’, his mouth (like Alexius with 
the three chief Manichaeans, XIV. 9, p. 455). 
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positions were indeed filled in every direction with dialectical passages, 
yet he could not wholly escape the evil of incoherence, nor solecisms 
scattered here and there. This man then was put at the head of all 
the philosophical teaching, and the youths swarmed round him, for 
he explained to them the teachings of Proclus and Plato and the 
two philosophers Porphyry and Iamblichus, and especially he ex- 
pounded to those who desired it the principles of Aristotle, and his 
treatiset which offers the use as it were of an Instrument of Reason- 
ing, because he was specially proud of this, and had worked at it 
specially hard. Yet he was not able at all to help those wishing to 
learn, seeing that he had his temper and the general unruliness of 
his disposition to hinder him. For look, I beg you, at his disciples, 
John Solomon and men like Iasites and Serblias, and others who 
were very zealous in learning, most of whom I myself have seen later 
coming to the Palace. They knew nothing accurately, but set forth 
their dialectics in disorderly fashion, and with confused transposing 
of the parts, not understanding anything soundly, but putting for- 
ward the theory of Ideas, and even in a veiled way Transmigration 
of Souls, and other such strange doctrines resembling these.’ 


Then follows an interesting glimpse into the intellectual 
standard of the Court under Alexius I. 


‘For who with any share of learning (Adyov) was not admitted, 
when that sacred couple, I mean my parents the Emperor and 
Empress, were toiling all night and day ‘at inquiry into the divine 
words (Adywv) ? But I will digress a little, for the rules of rhetoric 
permit me. I remember my mother the Empress, with the midday 
meal? set before her, holding a book in her hands and scrutinizing 
the words of the holy doctrinal Fathers, and especially Maximus 
the philosopher and martyr.3 For she was not so much occupied in 
scientific investigations as in dogmas, wishing to cull true wisdom. 
And wonder often came over me, and wondering I would sometimes 
say to her: “How hast thou voluntarily looked up at so great a 
height? I myself tremble and do not dare to catch at these matters 
even with the tips of my ears. For the entirely speculative and 
intellectual character of the man gives as it were vertigo to those 
who read him.” But she smiling said: ‘Commendable is this 
timidity, I know, and even I myself do not approach these books 
without awe. But yet I cannot be torn from them. Thou therefore 
wait a little, and having first looked into other books thou wilt 
savour the sweetness of these.” ’ 


This tender recollection almost makes Anna break down, but 


* “Aristotle’s Logical Writings collected under the name of 76 épyavov’” (Liddell 
and Scott.) 

2 dpioroy may be either bréakfast or ‘luncheon’. 

3 A monk, usually called the Confessor, who opposed Monothelitism and died 
in exile from his sufferings (fl. circ. 580-662; see p. 180 below) 
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she returns to Italus and his disciples. His teaching according 
to her ‘stirred up the mass of ignorant people to insurrections 
and made not a few of his intimate pupils into rebels, and I 
might mention many if time had not taken away my memory. 
But these things’ [i. e. the early events of Italus’ life] ‘happened 
before my father was raised up to the summit of empire. So 
when he found life here’ deficient in all education and art of 
learning (rexv7 Aoyix}), with learning (Adyos) driven far away, 
he himself was eager to foment such sparks of it as there were 
hidden under ashes, and did not rest in urging towards study 
(ua8nors) all who were inclined to its branches (7a pabrjpara) ; 
for there were only a few of such men, and they had stopped 
short at the portals of Aristotle. But he gave orders that the 
study of the divine books should rank above Hellenic culture 
(‘EAAnvinn rradeia).’ 

The rest of the chapter is taken up with the trial of Italus 
for false doctrines. As Oeconomos has pointed out, and as we 
shall see later, he really incurred odium as a neo-Platonist 
philosopher rather than as a heretic. At present we will 
only consider a few of the many curious points in this long 
passage. 

First we note the constant recurrence of the word Adyos and 
its derivatives. It soon becomes obvious that the meaning is 
not uniform, but may be ‘word’, ‘argument’, ‘speech’, ‘history’, 
‘letters’ or ‘learning’, with the last meaning predominating.’ 
In a later passage réxyvn ts AoyixyH (‘a rational art’) is applied 
to divination by casting pebbles, which is carefully distinguished 
from Magic.3 Alexius is described as ‘most priestly in virtue 
and Adyos’, and ‘apostolic in will and Adyos’,4 in connexion with 
his conversion of Moslems; here the stress is probably laid on 
his oratory, rather than on his learning in general.5 But later 
on we are told that ‘in all his deeds and his words (Adyors) he 
had Reason (Adyov) for his captain’.6 When Anna is passion- 
ately championing her father against criticism, she asserts that 
he did not neglect tovs Adyovs but combined them and arms, 


™ i.e. in Constantinople. 

2 In other places it means ‘rumour’ (I. 12, p. 28; VI. 7, p- 165; XI. 4, Pp. 319) 
or ‘scientific principle’ (XI. 2, p. 312; XIV. 4, p. 433) or ‘discussion’ or parleying 
(X. 6, p. 286; XI. 5, p. 322; 7, p- 330). In Cinnamus, Hist. I. 10, p. 15, from 
‘rumour’ the meaning has almost come to be ‘nonsense’. 

3 VI. 7, p. 164. + VI. 13, p. 181. 

s So Bohemund’s inferiority to Alexius alone xai r¥yxn Kai Adyous should probably 
be rendered ‘in position and eloquence’, as his oratorical powers have just been 
eulogized (XIII. 10, p. 404). . : su 

6 VII. 3, p. 197; XIII. 4, p. 386. So Adyos means ‘reason’ in X. 7, p. 287. 
Sometimes it may mean either ‘reason’ or ‘speech’. 
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conquering barbarians by the latter and heretics by the former.’ 
Here the two senses of ‘learning’ and ‘convincing arguments’ 
are hard to disentangle. Again, when we hear that the Emperor 
‘conquered in didactic discourse (Aéyois) those who busied 
themselves about Adyov’? the word may mean ‘learning’ or 
‘oratory’, but probably the latter. It is indeed safe to say that 
of all exhibitions of learning and all fruits of education, per- 
suasive and eloquent speech was the most admired in Anna’s 
day. Argument is tried on enemies in the field, on fermidable 
visitors like the Crusaders, on conspirators or heretics at home, 
on soldiers in camp; and whether it is her father* or her hus- 
bands that is in question, Anna’s supreme pride is in their 
oratory. She admires a powerful voice even in an enemy® and 
is furiously indignant when her father is called “The Lisper’.7 
To be ‘dread in speech’ is almost as fine as to be ‘dread in 
action’,§ and the power to soften all hearts or get one’s way by 
‘honeyed words’ is a great asset.? 

An interesting and neat definition of eloquence is given in con- 
nexion with Anna Dalassena. ‘She was truly a most persuasive 
orator; she was neither garrulous and one who lengthily pro- 
tracted her speeches (7ods Adyous), nor did the inspiration of her 
discourse (rod Adyov) quickly desert her, aAX’ emixaipws apfapevn ets 
Ta Kaipworata TaAw KatéAnye.’?? Many a modern auditor can sym- 
pathize with Alexius’ acute suffering under the reverse of such 


t XIV. 8, p. 453. 2 XV. 8, p. 487. 

3 In the trial of the Bogomile heretics Alexius called for aid on dmdao. Adyou 
reretxov, here doubtless ecclesiastical learning par excellence (XV. 9, p. 491). Bishop 
Leo of Chalcedon was ‘not one of the very wise and Aoyiwr’ (V. 2, p. 129). 

4 1.2, p.5; ILI. 3, p. 76; VI. 10, p. 173. He is represented as making speeches, 
long or short, to convert or persuade people in IX. 5-g X. 1 and 11; XIV. 3; 
XV. 9. After keeping his word to his Coman allies about booty ‘he made a dis- 
course of considerable length to all his men about lying’ (VIII. 6, p. 235). He 
harangues the Crusaders with good advice (X. 10, p. 301, and 11, p. 305) and 
his rebel subjects in IX. 9. He talks the Persian envoys round with ‘clever ex- 
planations’ (XIV. 3, p. 342). It is curious to find Alexius himself decrying Adyos in 
his first poem to John (Mous. Alex. I. g1) as opposed to deeds, odSev yap oddév padiw- 
TEpov Adyou. 

5 Pref. 3, pp. 3 and 5; XII. 7, p. 365; XIII. 11, p. 405; XIV. 8, p. 453. This 
talent was inherited from his father (VII. 2, p. 191; X. 3, p. 276). 

ONL], pai7s 10, pe zay Vie gy pe tos: Tel paso pelg. 

SIX. 4) p: 25usuct Ivij,ept 445, [X. 9, p..263.. Nie. Acom. sayselrene 
a Bryennius as eizeiy txaveiratov Kai ovx éAdrrova dianpdéacba (Fohn C. 2, 
p. 4). 

9 Il. 3, p. 47: 6, p. 56; VI. 10, p. 173. Cantacuzenus appeals ‘cleverly’ and 
successfully to his troops’ fears (XIII. 5, p. 391). So Nic. Bry. (II. 21, p. 59) says 
that Alexius was ‘sweet in words if ever any one was’. This is what Anna says of 
Constantine Ducas, aged seven (III. 1, p. 71), and of Nicephorus Diogenes (IX. 6, 
p- 257; cf. VII. 6, p. 202; VIII. 8, p. 238; 9, p. 241; IX. 2, p. 249; 9, p. 259; 
XI. 3, p. 316. 

TOLD oO 
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conciseness in the case of the loquacious Crusaders.' Speech is to 
Anna powerful for good or evil. We find the sentiment expressed 
once* and implied very frequently that ‘speech (6 Adyos) often 
gains victories that war cannot’. For this reason Alexius tries 
to keep his army from all communication with the enemy host 
of Bohemund,} to whom individually Anna pays this tribute: 
‘His discourses (dyAlor) were precise, and he gave answers 
affording no handle anywhere.’ The gift of the gab, if we 
may use the term, was never more esteemed than at Byzantium 
800 odd years ago.5 One effect of this may be noticed here in 
passing. As the power of 6 Adyos, both spoken and written, was 
the true aim of all education, it is not surprising to find (though 
Anna later on deplores the fact) great stress laid by the thinkers 
of her day on grammar and dialectics, as much indeed as on 
the subject-matter of the books from which they were learnt. 

At present we will consider some other points in the story of 
Italus. First of all, teachers are in Anna’s eyes essential, and 
those who try to do without them like Italus® are crazy with 
conceit. Next we infer that to arrive ‘at the summit of wisdom’ 
is equivalent to mastering ‘the learning of the Hellenes and 
Chaldaeans’: men must go ‘to the depth of philosophy’ and 
study Aristotle, Plato, and the neo-Platonists such as Proclus, 
Porphyry, and Iamblichus. A first-rate teacher must have the 
ancillary graces of correct grammar, polished utterance, and 
‘the nectar of Rhetoric’. To prefer luxury or sport to study is 
disgraceful, and all men of letters should be welcome at court, 
but ‘the divine words’, including the works of the Fathers, are 
the crown and summit of learning.? Alexius, while fanning into 
a flame all smouldering sparks of intellectuality among his 


1 XIV. 4. Garrulity is blamed in the conspirator John Solomon (XII. 5, p. 360) 
and also in all ‘Latins’ (X. 9, p. 294), yet we never find Anna sharing Thucydides’ 
dread of over-clever oratory and of one who ‘elaborates a sophistical speech’ to 
deceive (Hist. III. 38; VI. 17; VII. 48; VIII. 68). 

2 XI. 4, p. 919. 3 XIII. 4, p. 386. 4 XIII. 10, p. 404. 

5 Cf. the curious statement in Cecaumenus (Strat. p. 42) that a man who sees 
others wronged and does not speak is a devil (8:aBoAos). Yet a man must guard his 
tongue (ibid. p.61). To Nic. Bry. the fact that Michael VII was BpadvyAwaoos is 
one of his worst defects (II. 14, p. 51). The highest praise is that given to Botaniates 
by Attaliates (p. 321): he knew when to speak and when to be silent. Callicles 
(Poem VI. 21) says of a dead boy that his speech was ‘as a sweet shower, as dew 
from heaven’. 

6 V.8, p. 144. So Nilus in X. 1, p. 269. This was a handicap even to the great 
Psellus (V. 8, p. 144). Cf. his words about himself otre didacxddois afvoddyors 
meputvyev (Chron., Const. IX, Byz. T., p. 107). Absence of training vitiated the 
arguments of Bishop Leo (Al. V. 2, p. 130). : , 

7 Ordericus Vitalis (Hist. Eccl.,,.Pt. III, Lib. 7, Ch. 4) makes this the climax of 
his eulogy on Alexius, that he was ‘divinae legis cultor devotissimus’ (P. L. 188, 


col. 519). 
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subjects, esteemed theological study above all else,' as did his 
wife Irene. 

Before we leave this matter we may note the curious 
fact that the whole passage about the sparks and the fanning, 
as well as the statement that certain men had ‘stopped short at 
the portals of Aristotle’, is taken from Psellus’ biography of 
Romanus III (Argyrus).2_ The text of both authors shall be 
given. Psellus, after saying that Romanus ‘thought he knew 
many times as much as he really did’, and had only a superficial 
veneer Tay Adywv, continues : 


el mov omwOfpés twes codgias bd oTrodia wapeKpUTTovTO avexwvvve Kai 
nav yévos Kxatédeye, pidoaddous dnt Kai pytopas Kai Tods Soot TeEpi 
7a pabipara éorovddKacw 7) padAov omovddca ayiOnoav. Bpaxeis yap 
6 TnvuKadra xpdvos Aoyious mapétpede, Kal TovTOUs péxpt TOV ’Apiorore- 
Ack@v éotnKdTas tpobdpwr. 

Anna’s words about her father are as follows: 


el mov omwOypes TwWes Foav TovTov [sc. Too Adyou] bd or0dia KpuTTO- 
Pevol, dvaywrrdew Arelyeto Kai [rods] door wept Ta pabjpata emippeTa@s 
elyov (joav yap twes Kal odro Bpaxets, Kal odrot péexpt THv >Apiorote- 
AiK@v é€ornKotes mpovpwv)3... : 

K. Dieter+ makes use of another passage where Anna inserts 
phrases from Psellus into her totally irrelevant context,5 to dis- 
credit a rather important statement of hers wrapped up in these 
phrases. It might be legitimate to do the same here, except 
that Anna’s words agree with everything else that she tells us 
about her father, and that two emperors may well have 
‘fomented’ sparks of learning. But in any case it is interesting 
to note that both Psellus and Anna seem to regard standing 
at the portals of Aristotle as a low grade of knowledge, beyond 
which the real ¢Adcodou had to pass, and to consider the study 
of ‘Aristotelian books’ as preliminary to that of Plato and his 
followers. What chiefly concerns us here however is that to 
Anna Manner is hardly less vital than Matter, and her venera- 
tion for the externals, grammar and good pronunciation and 
‘the nectar of Rhetoric’, may account for the elaborate speeches 
put by her into the mouths of her characters.® 


* So in XIV. 7, p. 449, we learn that Alexius’ chief recreation was ‘the reading 
and examining of books’, and especially searching the Scriptures, and in XV. 9, 
p. 490, that he commissioned Euthymius Zigabenus to write against heresies. 
Anna only claims this knowledge for herself in the Prologue to her Will, line 13. 

2 Psellus, Chron., Romanus III, Byz. T., p. 26. This Emperor, the first husband 
of Zoe, reigned 1028-34. ' 

3 V. 9, p. 148. 4 B. &. Ill, pp. 386-90. 

s VII. 2, p. 190, compared with Chron., Basil II, Byz. T., p. 12. 

6 This is especially wearisome in XIII. 0. 
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One other interesting thing comes out of the story of Italus, 
namely that Anna believed in the moral power of education 
as given by professors. In this instance it has an evil effect, 
‘stirring up the mass of ignorant people to insurrections and 
making not a few of his intimate pupils into rebels’. One of 
them, John Solomon, figures as the leader of a conspiracy in 
Book XII, and Anna professes to have forgotten the names of 
many others.’ We could wish that she had explained how the 
study of Aristotle and the neo-Platonists could possibly make 
men tvpdvvovs, unless the strange spectacle of a dialectician 
shouting and frowning and hitting out and weeping set a bad 
example of violence to his hearers. In a later passage? Anna 
speaks approvingly of a man who ‘had his tongue free, and was 
not muzzled in censuring what was low,} but was as the 
Stagirite commands the dialectician to be’. But the ‘barbaric’ 
methods of Italus jar on her taste as on ours. 

In Book VI we have another reference to Alexius’ en- 
couragement of learning. His daughter says that ‘under the 
Emperor many of the sciences (émornudv) made progress, for 
he honoured philosophers and philosophy herself’. But he dis- 
couraged Astrology’ and his daughter considers he was _per- 
fectly right. Books VII and VIII are full of Patzinaks and 
Comans and other troubles foreign and domestic, and Learning 
is put on one side. 


! Chs. 5 and 6. Among his pupils who do not occur in her pages elsewhere, 
but may have been some of the ‘rebels’ indicated, are ‘certain men like Iasites and 
Serblias’. Iasites may be the undesirable husband of her sister Eudocia. See Du 
Cange’s notes on V. 9, p. 147 A, and XV. 11, p. 502 A. This Constantine Iasites 
took part in a Council about Image Worship under the Patriarch Nicolas, who 
held office 1084-1111 (P. G. 127, col. 973, Novel 22 of Alexius). A John Serblias 
is the recipient of a letter from Archbishop Theophylact of Achrida (Ser. I, Ep. 
8, P. G. 126, col. 321). His foible seems to have been undue haste and negligence 
(auéAeca), but there is no hint of rebellion, except in so far as he was evidently 
in touch with Gregory Taronites, the mysteriously pardoned rebel of the Alexias 
(XII. 7) to whom three of Theophylact’s other Epistles are addressed. The one to 
Serblias concludes with the prayer : ‘May the Lord preserve thee from every snare 
of the Devil and from negligence towards good works.’ Serblias does not appear 
in the dictionaries either of Pape or of Pauly-Wissowa. We may note that one 
pupil of Italus, during the Trial, of which we have a full Report, claimed to have 
learnt from his master no heresies, but only 74 rijs Aoyuxijs mpayparetas and was 
consequently acquitted (‘Trial of Italus’ (Bull. inst. arch. russe de Constantinople, 
Vol. II, p. 64, ed. Th. Ouspensky). : 2 XII 15008370: 

3 Reading dvatcyvvrias not dvarcxuvrias as in C. S. H. B. See p. 204 below. 

4 VI. 7, p. 164. Theophylact in his Address (P. G. 126, cols. 288, 305) implores 
Alexius to promote 7% coftatixy, because ‘a most imperial rule of custom . . . throws 
open the Palace rois éxdatore aogiotais’, and not to be agiAodoywrepos than pre- 
ceding emperors. This implied reproach agrees with Zonaras, XVIII. 29; even 
Zigabenus only praises Alexius for interest in Theology, not in other learning 
(Pref. to Pan. Dogm., P.G. 130, col. 21, and see Neumann, Gr. Geschichtschreiber, 

+ 33-5)- 

Os Be pp. 84 sqq. above. 
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N Book IX, at the end of the story of Nicephorus Diogenes, 

we have an allusion to one of the sciences in which Anna 
considers herself ‘not altogether untrained’. This is geometry, 
and the passage is remarkable. Diogenes had been blinded 
after the failure of his conspiracy, and, ‘being frantic with grief 
and shunning residence in the metropolis, was set on dwelling 
on his own estates, altogether immersed in the books of the 
ancients, which others read aloud to him. For being deprived 
of light he used the eyes of others for reading. And this 
man was so great in natural powers that though he could 
not see he easily apprehended things hard for the seeing to 
interpret. He thereupon went through a complete education 
(wdoa 7roweia) and even, most wonderful of all, far-famed: geo- 
metry,” and meeting one of the philosophers’ [or ‘learned men’ 
in general] ‘he ordered him to furnish the figures to him in 
solids. Then by the touch of his hands he had apprehension of 
all the theorems and figures of geometry, like the famous Didy- 
mus} who by sharpness of intellect even without eyes came to 
the summit of music and geometry.’ She diverges at this point 
to the heresy of Didymus, and then resumes: ‘Every one there- 
fore who hears these things wonders, but I have seen the man 
[Diogenes] and marvelled at him and heard him speaking about 
such matters. And I myself, being not altogether untrained in 
such things, perceived that he had an accurate knowledge of 
the theorems. But even though he occupied himself with learn- 
ing (epi Adyous) yet he did not desist from his ancient grudge 
against the Emperor.’ 

Though Anna thus speaks of geometry as a palace topic, 
it is not a science which engages much of her thoughts. Indeed 
there are only two other allusions to it, one figurative to a 
‘centre’ and a ‘circle’,s and one where she uses zépicua not 
with her usual sense of ‘treasure’ but in its technical meaning 


1 [X. 10, p. 266. 

» This science was popularly supposed to have been invented or greatly fur- 
thered by the Egyptians (Iamblichus, de comm. math. sci., Ch. 21, ed. N. Festa, 
p. 66; Proclus in I Euclidis librum, ed. G. Friedlein, p. 64). Psellus, in his letter to 
John Longibardus, says a man who is neither Chaldaean nor Egyptian has nothing 
to do with geometry; no Roman ever ‘was an astrologer or geometrician’; they 
were all soldiers (Psellus, de operatione daemonum, &c., p. 169). 

3 See p. 304, note g below. 


4 VI. 3, p. 156. In VI. 7, p. 164, she speaks contemptuously of ‘fixing of 
centres’ in astrology. 
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of ‘corollary’ or ‘consequence’.t She does however refer to 
applied science when she speaks of falling bodies gaining mo- 
mentum,’ and of centres of gravity,3 and also in a long passage* 
describing Bohemund’s construction of a siege-tower. This 
turret overtopped the walls of besieged Durazzo by five or six 
cubits, and was furnished with wooden gangways to be let down 
on to the battlements so that the besiegers might pass in. The 
calculations needed in its construction cause her to comment 
on the dari éemorjun or KardAniis dno t&v Siomrpav that ‘the 
barbarians’ must have possessed. ‘This ‘apprehension’ would 
seem to be a matter of fairly simple trigonometry, involving 
the use of an optical instrument (diérrpa) for measuring dis- 
tances and heights, such as Polybius’ mentions as used in 
signalling. She modestly admits that others have ‘greater skill 
in mechanics’,® so she can give herself up to wholly uncritical 
and admiring descriptions of her father’s operations in digging 
a trench and building a fort,’ or of his entirely original siege- 
engines that caused ‘wonder to all’,® or of the map that he drew, 
doubtless with proper instruments, for one of his admirals. But 
she is not personally interested in such matters, and it is more 
profitable for us to return to her views on education in the 
Humanities. 

As we might expect from the claims made in her Preface, 
Anna makes frequent references to Aristotle or his teaching 
(nine in all) and eleven to Plato and his followers near or 
remote.” We will deal with these later. She also speaks of “The 
Porch" and often brings in the characteristic Stoic word 
% oikovpevn, in which, as Bury has pointed out,” the Stoics 
showed their feeling that the whole world was ‘a man’s true 
fatherland’. It is but fair to say that Anna’s cosmopolitanism 
of outlook is confined to this one word, which serves on occa- 
sions to enhance Alexius’ greatness. The whole world weeps 
with her over his death, for he was the Light of it."3 So, too, 


tL. 6; p. 394. Contrast X. 5, p. 285; XII. 8, p. 367. It is interesting to 
note that Jamblichus (de comm. math. sci., Ch. 23, p. 70) and Proclus (in I Euclidis 
librum, p. 65) both say that Pythagoras first put geometry els oxqua matdelas 
éAevbpov. 


@ VII. 11, p. 217. 3 XII. 4, p. 355. 4 XAT 35 pase 
Se iTista wk AGT: XT ar ipagli- 7 X. 5, p. 282. 
8 XI. 2, p. 312. 9 XIII. 7, p. 396. 


10 It is curious that she never mentions Plotinus. 

1 VIII. 6, p. 236; X. 2, p. 271; XIV. 8, p. 453. 

1 Hellenistic Age, p. 26. 

3 Pref. 4, p. 8; XV. 11, pp. 505, 506. The same general sorrow over his death, 
with the same words fyuia and oixovpévn, occurs in the Prologue to Anna’s Will, 
lines 27-8. All the world knows how many Manichaeans he converted (Al. XIV. 
9, p. 456). He washes off ‘much brine of the world’ in X. 2, p. 271. In I. 13, p. 31, 
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‘the world’ believed that Bohemund was truly dead, and ‘the 
world’ never saw ingenious daring such as his.‘ Anna’s use of 
the word is purely rhetorical, without any philosophic implica- 
tion whatever. 

One thing is certain. Anna has a wholesome respect both 
for Authority and for Thoroughness in matters of the mind. 
Intellectual shallowness and conceit are (theoretically at least) 
distasteful to her. She has sovereign contempt for the ‘empty- 
headed’ conspirator John Solomon? (himself as we have seen 
a disciple of Italus),3 who ‘thought he had come to the summit 
of Aristotelian and Platonic learning (a6yjpara)’, and who was 
inflated by vanity in spite of his failure to attain ‘philosophic 
knowledge’ (eiénots duAdcogos). In her mournful retrospect over 
her life in Book XIV, Ch. 7, one of her grievances is that she 
has no written material about her father except ‘worthless and 
altogether trifling compositions’, which she further damns with 
faint praise as ‘simple in diction and artless and adhering to 
truth, not displaying any affectation (ru xopupdv)4 or trailing 
along in rhetorical bombast’. If Oster is right in thinking she 
had access to the state archives with all her father’s enactments 
and letters, she could not fairly complain of lacking the (to 
her) finest literary models, and the sentence may be untrue 
self-pity. But at least we discover what her standard of good 
writing was; it must err neither on the side of bombast nor 
on that of the simplicity which results in ‘worthless and 
trifling compositions’. 

But of all Anna’s.references to Education, much the most 
interesting is the long one in XV. 7. Here she gives an account 
of the teaching imparted to the Orphans whom Alexius wished 
to befriend. Those in private families or monasteries were 
brought up ‘not as slaves but as free’, and were ‘thought worthy’ 
of every kind of education, wavrotas waideias, and particularly 
of thorough grounding in ‘the sacred writings’. The children 
in the imperial orphanage itself received the ‘ éy«vKAvos mradeta’” 
the Pope is said to claim presidency over the whole world, and in VI. 3, p. 157, 
we are told that ‘the world’ was enslaved by barbarians. For the faint trace of 
cosmopolitan feeling, when Alexius refuses to kill Patzinak prisoners, saying, 
“Though Scythians they are at any rate men’, we may compare the argument of 
Themistius quoted by Bury (op. cit. p. 29) that barbarians should not be destroyed, 
because they are part of the dominion of an Emperor who is ‘sovran of all the 
human race’, Eustathius Archbishop of Thessalonica, sublimating the Stoic idea 
by Christian teaching, was so enlightened as to say that all men have God for 


their Maker, and He hears the prayers of Barbarians as well as Greeks. (Jn. S. 
Quadr. or. IV. 37-8. P.G. 135, col. 708). 


t XI. 12, p. 341. The name Porphyrogenete has gone out ‘into the world’ 
(VI. 8, p. 766). A 


2 XII. 5, p. 359. 3) VinQy pt47e 4°Cin lll. 6; pao3 
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which, Liddell and Scott tell us, ‘every free-born youth in 
Greece went through before applying to professional studies’. 
In Plutarch’s Alexander’ +4 éyxdxdia means school-learning in 
general, and Anna probably used the word with the same wide 
meaning.? At the end of the chapter she gives a more detailed 
account of the school, and this time she dwells, with scant 
approval, on the grammatical part of the curriculum. We will 
translate her words in full: ‘On the right of the great shrine’ 
[the Church of St. Paul] ‘stood a school of Grammar (rév 
ypapparixa@yv) for orphan children collected from every race, in 
which a teacher presided, and the children stood round him, 
some excited over grammatical questions, and others writing 
down the so-called oyéén.3 And there one might see a Latin 
being trained, and a Scythian learning Hellenic Greek, and a 
Byzantine (‘Pwyaios) handling the writings of the Hellenes, and 
an uneducated Hellene learning his own language correctly. 
Of such a nature were Alexius’ efforts as to education in letters’4 
(Aoyixn mraidevors). Then follows a criticism on Anna’s part 
which causes Krumbacher to say with doubtful justice that she 
was wedded to ‘Altertiimelei’, and had absurdly exalted notions 
about elementary education.s She says: ‘Now the art of the 
oxédos’ [i.e. analysis] ‘is an invention of the moderns and of 
the generation in our days. I pass over some Styliani and 
the men called Longibardus® and all who used their art for the 
collecting of names’ [possibly in the technical sense of ‘nouns’ ] 
‘of all sorts and the Attici and those who formed part of 
the sacred register of the Great Church in our midst’ [i.e. St. 
Sophia], ‘whose names I omit. But now not even of secondary 
consideration is the study of these sublime poets and prose- 
writers too, or the experience learnt from them: draughts are the 
rage and other wicked practices (zerreta d€ 76 orrovdacpa Kat dda 
ra épya abéuira). And this I say, grieved for the complete neglect 


™ Ch. 7, Vit. III. p. 285. 

2 Fr. Fuchs (Die hoheren Schulenv. K°pel im Mittelalter, Byz. Arch. 1926, p. 45), rather 
scornfully says that ‘as always Anna archaizes’ in including under é. 7. “die Gesamt- 
heit der émorfua’. If so, she would merely be following Plutarch and Quin- 
tilian instead of the Fathers, who (like most Byzantines after them) used the 
phrase as equal to ‘preliminary education’. But it is difficult to extract a grandiose 
meaning, or indeed any very precise meaning at all, from the word éykv«dwos 
as she brings it in twice in XV. 7. See p. 180 below. ; 

3. gxé8os is explained by Sophocles in his Dictionary as a tablet on which was 
written a passage for grammatical analysis, ‘the analysis comprising inflection, 
etymology and definition’. More will be said on this later in Ch. 27. 

4 This seems a better rendering than the ‘logica institutio’ of C. S. H. B. : 

5 G. B. L., p. 592. He is of course right in saying that the parsing and analysis 
done in nineteenth (if not also twentieth) century schools might well be called 
Schedography. 

6 This will be commented on later, Ch. 27. 
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of general education (maidevars éyxdxAvos). For this inflames my 
soul, because I have spent much time on these same things’ 
[i.e. Schedography], ‘and when I was freed from childish study 
of them and arrived at Rhetoric and took hold of Philosophy, 
and in the midst of the various branches of science (pera&d 
T&v émornpaev) turned eagerly to poets and prose-writers and 
thereby polished off the roughnesses of my speech, then with 
Rhetoric’s aid I condemned the manifold complication of this 
Schedography.’ Shortly afterwards Anna tells us how her father 
gave the task of writing a ‘Panoply of Dogma’ against heresy 
to the monk Zigabenus, ‘who had arrived at the summit of 
Grammar, and was not unmindful of Rhetoric, and understood 
dogma like no one else’. 

Finally, in the account of Alexius’ last illness* we have two 
definite claims made by Anna to superior knowledge. At one 
place when the medical authorities differed as to treatment she 
says: ‘I myself was present by command of the Empress in 
order to be umpire at the conversations of the doctors, and 
I heard what was said, and I for my part agreed with the words 
of Callicles, but the vote of the majority conquered.’ Then 
again her mother the Empress Irene ‘often gazed at me and 
awaited my oracular response (rov €uov tpimovy), as was her 
custom in critical events at other times, in expectation of what 
I should pour forth (dzofoiBdoayw) to her’. This of course 
implies an identification of the writer with the Pythia at 
Delphi. It is therefore all the more striking to find her ‘des- 
pising philosophy and learning’ and giving herself up to the 
humblest offices of a nurse. 


26. GENERAL EDUCATION OF THE DAY 


E have now reviewed all Anna’s references to Education, 
and know with certainty what she considers her special 
advantages and attainments to have been. The next step in 
studying her personality is to discover, first whether her esti- 
mate of herself agrees with that pronounced by those who knew 
her, and secondly whether her education was exceptional for 
her day. 
As to the former point we have testimonies to her learning from 
Theodore Prodromus, Zonaras, and Nicetas. The first calls her 


1 XV. 9, p. 490. aE Ve aEae 
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‘wise Anna, absolute intellect, home of the Graces’, and again 
‘Fourth Grace’ and “Tenth Muse’, who reckoned knowledge the 
adornment of an imperial soul as purple of an imperial body, 
who sought truth and followed philosophy ac ndcas srrepdpaca 
tots Kadois, one who was yevvaidrepdv Te opod dpovncaca Kai Bact- 
Auxwtepov.2 Zonaras is hardly less laudatory : (Bryennius’) ‘wife 
pursued education in letters (rijs év Adyous waSelas) not less if 
not more than himself, and had a tongue that talked Attic 
accurately, and a mind most keen (dévrarov) towards the height 
of speculations. And this had come to her by keenness of 
natural powers and by industry (o7ov87), for she had engrossed 
herself in books and learned men and associated with them in 
no dilettante fashion (od wapépyws).’3 Even the hostile Nicetas 
says of her: 7ris 87 Tis Tv emornuav macdv éndxov diAocodias 
edeikvuTo weAnua Kal mpos macav éppvOuicTo pabnow.4 

From these three criticisms we infer it was in her love for 
Philosophy and ‘speculation’s that she was a rara avis, and this 
brings us to our second point. Diehl has stated that a taste 
for the classics was seldom so universal at any period as at 
Constantinople under the Comneni. He even believes Anna to 
have studied Latin, but it is impossible to infer this from her 
writings, and she writes as if the language needed an inter- 
preter.° Knowledge of Latin is claimed as a great acquirement 
for himself, his fellow student John Mauropus, and the Emperor 
Romanus III by Michael Psellus,7 who as we have seen was 
Anna’s ideal of the learned man, yet even he never quotes a 
Latin author. He himself tells us® that by the age of twenty-five 
he was versed in Rhetoric, Philosophy, Geometry, Music, Law, 
Astronomy, Medicine, Physics, Occult Sciences, and Plato: on 
many of these he wrote. We know that he gave instruction to 
Michael VII, about whose love and facility for learning he is so 
rhapsodical as to throw Anna’s mild praises into the shade.? 


1 Poem on thg death of Theodora, line 44, B. . XVI, p. 88. ' 

2 Epithalamium (P. G. 133, col. 1401) on the two sons of Anna and Bryennius. 
Prodromus wrote a poem of 118 lines to Anna asking her help, presumably as 
patroness of literature, but only the beginning and the end are published in 
Notices et Extraits, Vol. VIII. Pt. II, p. 175. a 

3 Epit. XVIII. 26. _4 Nic. Ac. John C. 3, p. 7- : 

s In 1146 John Tzetzes wrote a letter to her invoking her aid against the heretic 
Tzurichus (G. Hart, Suppl., Vol. 12 (1881) of Jahrb. fir class. Philol., pp. 45-6). 

6 V.8, p. 145. 

WeB.G- Med V. 148 and 492; Chron., Rom. III, Byz. T., p. 26. 

8 In Chron., Const. [X, Byz. T., pp. 107 sqq. 

9 Chron., Mich. VII, Byz. T., pp. 260, 261; Al. V. 8, p. 145. Zonaras mentions 
Michael’s interest instilled by Psellus in grammar, metres, dialectics, history, and 
‘philosophical speculations’, but deplores all this as ‘childish practices’ in an 
emperor (Epit. XVIII. 16). Theophylact (P. G. 126, col. 260) adopts the same tone. 
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Finally, Anna’s statement that he had mastered the learning of 
the Chaldaeans is confirmed by his Commentary on the Chaldaean 
Oracles, and short Summary of the Doctrines of the Chaldaeans." 

We have seen that the term éyxvKAwos madeia (of which 
Renauld strangely says ‘c’était comme le second degré de |’en- 
seignement’? when we should rather say ‘premier’) was an 
accepted one, though not of very precise signification. Psellus 
says of Bishop John of Euchaita: ‘Having first learnt éy«d«dvov 
maidsetav, and come furthermore to the summit of the art of 
grammar, thus he lays hold on the greater} sciences (Trav 
pelovwy pabyudtwr avrwapBdvera).’* Psellus himself, we may 
remark, received his general education at Constantinople.s A 
definition of the éy«vKAva pabjpara is given by Tzetzes as taken 
from Porphyry’s Lives of the Philosophers®: it is the circle that 
comprises all the sciences (a0jpara), i.e. Grammar, Rhetoric, 
and Philosophy, and the four Arts of Arithmetic, Music, Geo- 
metry, and Astronomy. The expression however is used in 
Byzantine writings rather loosely, and usually with a less com- 
prehensive meaning than that given to it by Tzetzes. Thus the 
great Maximus, who was born in Constantinople in 580 and 
went to the School there, studied ‘Grammar and the rest of the 
eyxvKAos maidevors’, and then arrived at the ‘summit of Rhetoric 
and the art of speech’.7 The monk Cosmas in 710 professed to 
have tiv éyxvKAvuv womep Oeuedvov,s and also to have studied 
Rhetoric, Dialectic, Ethics in Aristotle and Plato (we note 
Anna’s order again), Physical Science, Arithmetic, Geometry, 
Music, Astronomy, and finally ra tis PeoAoyias pvorynpia. Theo- 
dore of Studium, born in 759, was handed over to a ypappatiorns 
to learn tv mpomaideiav (apparently a synonym for zadeta 
eyxukAwos). In his case it included Grammar, the Greek lan- 
guage, Rhetoric and Philosophy, in fact all parts of zadeia » 
O¥pabev, profane learning as opposed to sacred.? About a cen- 


1 Both in P. G. 122. 2 Etude de Psellos, p. 406. 

3 Cecaumenus (Strat. pp. 46, 75) was djotpos Adyou and without ‘Hellenic educa- 
tion’, but he said all children ought to learn Aoyixa Kal Pewpntixa pabjuara. 

4 B.G. Med. V, p. 147. s B. G. Med. V, pp. 14, QI. 

® Chil. 11, 532, in Porph., Opuscula Selecta, p. 15, ed. A. Nauck. 

7 P.G. go, col. 69. 

8 P.G. 94, col. 441. We find ra éyxt«Aca used of the education of John the 
Hymnographer, born 783 (P. G. 105, col. 944). 

9 Fritz Schemmel, Die Hochschule von K’pel vom 5. bis 9. Jahrh., p. 11. Ovpabev 
has this meaning in the description of Bishop Eustratius of Nicaea and his acquire- 
ments (XIV. 8, p. 453) as well as in the Prologue to Anna’s Will about herself, 
line 14. When opposed to of xa@ jas, as in Zonaras XVIII. 25, Adyor of OUpabev 
regularly mean ‘die antike Bildung’ in contrast to ‘die christliche Theologie’ ; 
Fuchs, op. cit. p. 39, notes 2 and 4. Cf. Al. Pref. 4, p.6. In Cinnamus (VI. 2, p. 147) 
we get three distinct branches, maid. éyx., waOquata Ta exrds, Sdypara 7a Beta. 
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tury later Leo, Archbishop of Thessalonica and the teacher of 
Philosophy at Constantinople, learnt and taught Poetry and 
Geometry as well as his own subject. He was specially devoted 
to the works of Aristotle, which the Church had decided were 
suitable for Christian education.’ Shortly before his day Con- 
stantine (afterwards St. Cyril) went in 841 from Salonica to 
Constantinople at the age of fourteen and studied the same 
subjects as Cosmas, minus Physical Science and plus Homer.? 

This last study reminds us once more of Psellus who knew the 
whole Iliad by heart at fourteen,3 and in whose day Education 
as a whole revived from its sleep of nearly a century. Basil II, 
the great soldier-emperor, had ‘utterly despised’ learned men, 
so Psellus tells us, and though he adds a statement that in spite 
of this philosophers and rhetoricians abounded in his reign,‘ yet 
Anna was fully justified in saying that from the middle of the 
tenth century to the middle of the eleventh ‘learning had been 
neglected by many’.5 The educational careers which we have 
just enumerated were those of the scholarly few. What was 
considered sufficient for average young nobles in those days is 
interestingly set forth by Nicephorus Bryennius.° Basil II, to 
whom the two Comneni Isaac and John had been entrusted by 
their dying father, gave them zaidaywyovs and madorpiBas, to 
train their character and teach them the arts of war, i.e. to make 
proper use of armour and shield, to ‘brandish a spear and ride 
well and shoot an arrow at a mark’, but above all to under- 
stand tactics and encampments and ambushes. They lived in 
the Studium monastery for the double purpose of imbibing virtue 
from the holy monks, and of getting out easily into the country 
for hunting and drill. So Theodore Prodromus’ seems to sum 
up the evavdywyos aywyyn of Anna’s two sons as riding, polo, 
hunting, and military science. Can we wonder if Psellus tells 
us that the young men in his day preferred the theatre, money, 
and dress to study?® It is one of the merits rightly to be 
credited to Anna Dalassena that she provided her two youngest 
sons (doubtless after doing so for her elder ones) with éy«vKAros 
maidevors at the hands of suitable teachers.? 


t See Krumbacher, G. B. L., pp. 430, 722. 2 Camb. Med. Hist. IV, p. 218. 

3 i.e. in 1032. He probably lived 1018-78. 

4 Chron., Basil II, Byz. T., p. 15. Basil reigned 963-1025. 5 V. 8, p. 144. 

6 Hyle, I. 1, pp. 16, 17. On the other hand, Renauld (Etude de Psellos, p. 408), 
after stating that when Constantine Monomachus came to the throne education 
consisted in ‘la lecture mal comprise de quelques ceuvres d’Aristote et de Platon’, 
points out that if any learning had been preserved at all it was due to the aristo- 
cracy. 

? Peshalniian (P. G. 133, col. 1402). : 

® Psellus, De operatione daemonum, etc.. p. 143. 9 Nic. Bry. I. 6, p. 21. 
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One of the latest writers on Byzantine Education is Fritz 
Schemmel,' to whom we have just referred in a note, and it 
may be well briefly to summarize his statements. The School 
(Hochschule as he calls it) founded by Constantine the Great was 
moved by Constantius to the Capitol from the oroa BaowWiKy. 
Julian was educated in the School, which later on seems to have 
been moved back to the Stoa by Justinian. In 425 Theodo- 
sius II established in the School ten Greek grammarians and 
ten Latin, five Greek sophists and three Latin, two jurists and 
one philosopher. Till Justinian these teachers were almost all 
heathen, and parents arranged for their small children to re- 
ceive their first education from the clergy. After Justinian the 
School is not mentioned. We hear in the eighth century at 
Constantinople of a small seminary for twelve boys who studied 
‘church doctrines’, and we know that the Studium cloister 
had a Boys’ School; but under Michael III (842-67) his uncle 
and virtual sovereign Bardas found it advisable to start a new 
State School in the Magnaura (part of the great Palace), where 
the Philosophy was in the hands of the Archbishop Leo who had 
already been teaching it in the Church of the Forty Martyrs. 
Similarly under Constantine Monomachus (1042-54) a new 
School of Law was required and attendance at it made com- 
pulsory for all would-be lawyers and judges, as well as a new 
Faculty of Philosophy for studying Theology and the Classics.* 
Even if the Orphanage School of Alexius I was a revival and not 
an entirely new foundation as Anna represents it, it would 
seem to have filled a great need. In the various State Schools 
the Emperors chose the teachers, paid the salaries, and assumed 
the right of visiting the schools, where, so Schemmel tells us, 
they would ask questions and invite good scholars to dine. 
There is still extant a portrait} of Michael Psellus as Hypatos 

(a) Die Hochschule von K’pel vom 5. bis 9. Fahrh., Berlin, 1912. See p. 180, note 9, 
above. (b) Die Schulen von K’pel im 12. bis 15. Fahrh., Philolog. Wochenschrift, 
February 21, 1925. More recently in the Byz. Archiv Fr. Fuchs has published the 
work mentioned above on p. 177, note 2. In his Preface he dwells on the fact 
that there were always ‘zwei Trager des héheren Schulwesens . . . das Kaisertum 
und das Patriarchat’, till finally the State offices of Chief of the Philosophers (head 
of the yupvdouoy, as Psellus calls it) and vopodvAak (head of the d:dSacKaAciov vépwv) 
were both absorbed by the Patriarchate and held by clergy of St. Sophia. The 


Imperial University and the Patriarch-Schools were long distinct and even an- 
tagonistic. 

2 C. Neumann, quoting from the Novel of Constantine Monomachus given in 
the works of John Mauropus, says that before this law-students had had to go to 
Rome or Beyrout (Weltstellung des byz. Reichs, p. 67). This ‘monde universitaire’ 
was, according to N. Jorga (paper read before the Congress of Byzantinology 
at Bukharest, Acad. Roum. Bull., ‘Tome XI, p. 155), ‘créé contre l’enseignement 
du clergé’. ' 

3 Reproduced in Néos ‘EMyvoprijpwv XII (1915), p. 241. 
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of Philosophy standing to deliver a lecture before the seated 
Michael VII. As we shall see later, his successor Italus was 
deposed for heresy. 

Side by side with the State Schools there were what we might 
call the Church Schools. We have already spoken of two, but 
there were others under the Patriarch,' the principal one being 
attached to the Church of the Holy Apostles. The education 
was divided into two parts, higher in a central atrium, ele- 
mentary in halls around. The subjects taught were Grammar 
(i.e. Dialectics, Metre, &c.), Arithmetic, Singing, Rhetoric, 
Philosophy, and Medicine, and the Patriarch superintended 
daily. All this came to an end after the Latin conquest of 
Constantinople in 1204.7 

For any detailed information as to Schools we look in vain 
to the Alexias. Even Anna’s facts as to the learning imparted 
in her father’s Orphanage serve chiefly to exalt him as a Mae- 
cenas, and to bring into prominence her own educational 
superiority. She never tells us precisely what teaching it was 
that Psellus and Italus and Nilus had missed. Her account of 
the upbringing of her fiancé Constantine Ducas is regrettably 
short. She merely says that at seven years old he was, besides 
being marvellously beautiful, ‘sweet not in words’ (or ‘learning’, 
ev Adyos) ‘only, but also unequalled in all the varied movements 
and turns of games’.3 Strangely enough we learn little more 
about his education from the zaideta Baowixy of his tutor Theo- 
phylact, afterwards Archbishop of Bulgaria. He tells the young 
man he is proud to be his teacher, and he credits him with 
sense, dignity, quickness in learning, and tenacity in remem- 
bering, saying that his intelligence is ofov ¢iAdcogov. He also 
praises his learned mother Maria for having provided her son 
with instructors to train his tongue, form his mind, and teach 
him history. But as to his actual pursuits, we only hear of 
riding, wielding a spear, hunting wild animals, and shooting 
from horseback. It is true that in Part II he exhorts the young 
man to excel in ‘wisdom’, to ‘honour letters’, and to frequent 
the society of learned and educated men, but as to what the 
boy ry studied we know nothing.+ In the next generation 
Anna’s nephew, the Emperor Manuel, is praised by. his admir- 
ing subjects, Eustathius and Cinnamus and Prodromus, for his 
many-sided proficiency in Church Dogma, War, Philosophy, 


t Psellus, Ep. 162, B. G. Med. V. p. 420. 

2 Fora library in a monastery see ch. 106 of the 7_ypikon of Is. Comnenus; Bull. 
inst. arch. russe de C’ple, Vol. XIII, pp. 17-77. 

SOs Devt 

4 P. G. 126, cols. 253-85. 
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and Medicine. But as emperors were supposed to be models in 
learning as in all else, this really tells us little. One interesting 
light on the facilities for acquiring knowledge at Constantinople 
in the early twelfth century is thrown by the last of the three 
writers just named. Prodromus like Anna claims to have studied 
Grammar, Rhetoric, Aristotle, and Plato, and he has mastered 
Homer, but his constant cry is that the barbarous Greek of the 
streets and market prevails over classicalspeech, and no one cares 
for learning ; also that only the rich can have libraries, while the 
poor /ittérateurs have to cling to affluent patrons or starve.’ 
When all is put together, we really know very little about the 
education of the average Byzantine man, but about that of the 
Byzantine woman we know still less. Psellus’ mother was not, 
like Theoctista mother of Theodore of Studium, an educated 
woman, though so determined for her son to be a man of letters ; 
but in the next generation his daughter Styliane loved learning, 
while not neglecting yuvaiucdv epya.3 It does not seem to have 
been difficult for women to study, but those who wished to do 
so were doubtless rare. In the first half of the fifth century 
Eudocia (formerly Athenais), wife of the Emperor Theodo- 
sius II, being the daughter of an Athenian professor, studied 
Rhetoric, Literature, Philosophy, Astronomy, and Geometry 
with professors from the Constantinople School and also wrote 
verses, to say nothing of making a public speech to the Senate 
at Antioch.4 The same Emperor’s sister, Pulcheria, was also a 
learned woman. Most appropriately in this reign the School 
at Constantinople was furnished with its complement of pro- 
fessors ; it was soon to be without a rival, when Justinian had 
ruined the School of Athens,’ and the Arabs had destroyed those 
of Tyre, Antioch, and Alexandria. In the reign of Leo I, 457- 
74, we find a sovereign who declared his preference for spending 
money on teachers rather than on soldiers ; his imperial daughter 
received instruction from the learned Dioscorius.® Damascius, a 
Syrian who lived under Justinian, dedicated his Life of Isidore to 
their joint pupil Theodora, learned in Philosophy, Mathematics, 
Poetry, and Letters.7 Then we get a long gap, and the next 
learned woman is Cassia or Cassiana or Kasia the nun, born 
about 810, that yuvy tis Tav Ed rarpidav cody) Kat tapSévos to whom 


* C, Neumann, Gr. Geschichtschreiber im 12. Jahrh., pp. 48, 101, etc. 

2 P.G. 133, cols. 1291 sqq., 1313 sqq., 1419-22. 3 B. G. Med. V, p. 65. 

4 Diehl, Figures Byzantines, Sér. 1, pp. 25-49, and Fritz Schemmel, Die Hochschule 
von K’pel vom 5. bis 9. Fahrh., p. 5. 

5 Schemmel, of. cit. pp. 8, 12. 6 Ibid. p. 6. 

7 Problémes et solutions touchant les premiers principes, trans. A. Chaignet, p. vii. Demo, 
the female critic of Homer, is assigned to the second half of the fifth century ; 
G.B.L. p. 530. 
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verbal tradition as quoted by Theodore Prodromus' ascribed the 
original first four poems of the Canon of the Great Sabbath. 
These verses were afterwards changed for four by Bishop Marcus 
of Otranto because of dorepov judged it dvdfvv . . . yuvarketors 
ovppigar Adyous TA. . . wovsoupynwata of the great Cosmas who 
had written poems 5-8. This would seem to argue a not very 
high esteem for ‘feminine words’, butit is possible that the incon- 
gruity so keenly felt depended on the solemn sanctity of a hymn. 
When at a much later date Nicetas Acominatus says his History 
must be simply worded, so as to please workmen and soldiers 
and women, it is doubtful which of the two aspects of the case 
he wishes to emphasize, the illiteracy of women or their love of 
study.” Shortly before Anna was born, the Empress of the day 
was Eudocia Macrembolitissa, wife first of Constantine X and 
then of Romanus Diogenes. Till quite recently she was credited 
with what Krumbacher calls a ‘mythologisch-antiquarisches 
Sammelwerk’ known as "Jwvd, but this is now put as late as the 
sixteenth century.3 She may well however have written the 
instructive treatises and the poem on Ariadne’s hair mentioned 
as hers by Rambaud.4 The next Empress, Maria, is praised 
by Theophylact for love of learning (diAopabés) and pursuit of 
7a. Geta Adya, as well as for providing her son with tutors, but 
he gives no further details.5 In the following century (1147) 
John Tzetzes dedicated a book on the Jitad to John’s wife, the 
Hungarian Irene, as éunpixwrtarn.® 

One more fact closes the meagre result of inquiries on the 
subject: neither in the Patriarch’s School nor in Alexius’ 
Orphanage School do we find any mention of girl pupils. 

There is a small point which deserves a little further study. 
Anna we may repeat gives no evidence of understanding Latin. 
Indeed her attitude to all foreign tongues is that of a haughty 
Greek towards a world of barbarians. Half-breeds of course 
speak two languages, and men who know Latin or even Scy- 
thian may find such knowledge useful on occasions.’ But her 

* Commentary on Canon of the Great Sabbath (P. G. 133, col. 1235-8). See Anth. Gr. 
Carm. Christ. by Christ and Paranikas, where another poem ‘On the woman a 
sinner’ is ascribed to Cassia, and also (in the first four poems of Canon XIII of 
Cosmas) several verses which spoil the acrostic and clearly do not belong (pp. 104, 
196). anPret. 15-p. 3: SEG. Bale pui5 70: 

4 Article on Psellus, Rev. Hist. III, p. 273. 

5 Ia. Bac., I, 12, 13 (P.G. 126, col. 265). f 

6 G. Hart, Suppl., Vol. 12 (1881) of Zahrb. fir class. Philol., p. 22. 

7 V.8, p. 145; VII. 9, p. 2113; VIII. 5, p. 232; X. 5, p. 285: 8, p. 291, and 10, 
p. 301; XI. 2, p. 315; XIV. 2, p. 424; XV. 5, Pp. 475. In XIII. 9, p. 400, we 
read of a Greek ‘acquainted with the Celtic tongue’, apparently Norman-French, 
and of two of his companions who have had ‘much experience of Latin customs’, 
one of them (Marinus) having spent his life at Naples. 
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noble husband cannot understand the Crusaders,' and she her- 
self feels that the insertion of any ‘barbaric’ names (which she 
cannot pronounce 8a 76 dvapOpov)* must ‘defile the grandeur of 
the history’ and break up its ‘body’.3 Italus’ pronunciation of 
Greek was ‘what might be expected from one who had come 
from Latin people’, and he also made ‘solecisms’ in writing.‘ 
In Alexius’ Orphanage School one great object was to turn 
these ‘children collected from every race’ into ‘Pwpato. as soon 
asmight be. So every one, whether Latin or Scythian or Hellene, 
was to be seen édAnvilwy to the best of his ability. The idea 
which Oster reads into the passage, that each child made a 
careful study of his own native language, is contrary to the 
conceptions of any Byzantine of that day, and would have found 
scant approval from Anna herself.® 

The exceedingly bad Latin in Alexius’ letters to the Abbot 
of Monte Cassino? has been a puzzle to critics. Even if he 
could not write Latin, was there no one at Constantinople that 
could? Riant® believes that the original Greek chrysobulls 
were accompanied by rough Latin translations, made by some 
Greek at Constantinople for the benefit of those who acted as 
envoys. These rough notes he suggests may have been fastened 
to the outer covering of the chrysobulls, and filed away instead 
of the originals by mistake. In any case we need not credit the 
Emperor with the grammatical and other errors, as we feel sure 
he personally had no acquaintance with this despised barbarian 
tongue, any more than his learned daughter. Already by the 
middle of the tenth century Constantine Porphyrogenitus could 
speak of the replacement of the Latin language by Greek.’ This 
process, which found its counterpart in the gradual forgetting 
of Greek by the Westerners, so that Neumann? believes the 
Chronicle of Theophanes early in the ninth century to have 
been the last Greek work read by both the Greek and the 
Roman public, had begun many centuries before with Justinian’s 
Novels: in Anna’s day it was complete. ‘East and West could 


* X. 9, Pp. 397. 

aX. 10; poo; 

3 VI. 14, p. 182; X. 8, p. 289; XIII. 6, p. 393. Cf. VI. 7, p. 165. 

4 V. 8, p. 146. We may note that the German Luitprand, who visited Con- 


ae in 949, tries to embellish his Latin with Greek after the manner of 
icero. 


Bb TA META IE Gelb 

6 XV. 7, p. 485. ‘ 
& Preserved in the Register of Petrus Diaconus in the Archives of Monte 
‘assino, 

8 Inventaire des lettres historiques des croisades (Archives de l’ Orient latin, I, p. 140). 

9 de Them., Introduction (C.S. H. B., Vol. III, p. 13). 

"© Weltstellung des Byz. Reiches vor den Kreuzztigen, p. 15. 
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come to no understanding, because quite literally they could not 
understand one another.”! 


27. ALLUSIONS IN ALEXIAS XV 


| ee ee we proceed to consider the evidence of Anna’s 
learning in various other spheres we will deal with some 
remaining questions of literary education. First of all, to whom 
does she allude in her diatribe against Schedography? She 
speaks of Stylianus, Longibardus, and Atticus as well-known 
men of learning (especially in lexicography), and couples with 
these names the clergy of St. Sophia as a whole.? 

We will begin with Schedography itself. Psellus claims to 
have restored this study to the world of education, which may 
account for Anna’s thinking it ‘an invention of the moderns’. 
Renauld+ reminds us that in any case ypapparixyj for the 
Byzantines ‘s’occupait en particulier de l’interprétation philo- 
logique, littéraire, mythologique, critique, historique, des au- 
teurs anciens, d’abord des poétes . . . ensuite des prosateurs’. 
From this to ‘grammatical analysis’ of selected passages on 
tablets there is but one step: only in Anna’s opinion it was 
a step downhill, as it put the literary contents of the master- 
pieces studied, with all that might be learnt from them, in the 
second place instead of the first. Still, the masterpieces were 
not wholly forgotten, so she would have us think, till after her 
father’s death. 

On this passage Krumbacher has, as always, useful informa- 
tion to give.s He says that various schedographic lexicons and 
alphabetical glossaries exist, and a treatise by Moschopulos 
(who lived 1283-1328) zepi oyeddv was printed as early as 
1545. But when he translates Anna’s words zerreta d€ 76 ordu- 
Sacua as meaning that Schedography was ‘ein Brettspiel’ he 

t Baynes, Byz. Empire, p.g5. Even the learned Photius knew no Latin; G.B.L. 
p. 516. We may note that, doubtless as a mark of special learning, the rector of 
Constantine Monomachus’ new Faculty of Philosophy had to know Latin as well as 
Greek (C. Neumann, Weltstellung, &c., p.67). Mileto in Calabria must have been 


a great exception to all rules. Leib (Rome, Kiev et Byzance, p. 128) says Latin, Greek, 
and Arabic were all official languages there, while the Court spoke Norman-French. 

2 XV. 7, p. 485; sve 177 above. 

3 Ep. to Psephas (B. G. Med. V). Christophorus Mytilenaeus, quoted by Fuchs 
(op. cit. p. 44), says in one of his poems that when Encyclic Wisdom builds her 
house... Schedography is taught. This poet flourished about 1035; Krumbacher 
(G. B. L. p. 737) puts him roughly at 1000-50, while Psellus’ dates are later, 
1018-79. 

4 Op. cit. p. 407- 5 G.B.L. p. 591. 
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seems to go completely off the track. If we take them thus 
there is no sense to be made of her next phrase Kai ada 7a épya 
a0éura. In our translation given above, ‘now...draughts are the 
rage and other wicked practices’, we are supported by the 
C. 8. H. B., ‘calculorum vero lusus studium est et reliqua occu- 
patio nefaria’. 

About the individual grammarians whom she mentions we 
have little information. First as to Stylianus. The name was 
clearly not uncommon. Psellus had a daughter Styliane on 
whom he wrote a Funeral Oration, and two men named Stylia- 
nus are mentioned by Krumbacher. One of them was the 
ninth-century theologian who was Archbishop of Neocaesarea 
and wrote a treatise, now lost, against Photius.t Nothing 
leads us to believe he was a grammarian. The other was a 
Protoasecretis about whom at an uncertain date an epigram 
was written by one Symeon.? The epigram is still unpublished, 
but a copy made from the manuscript in Rome} contains no 
word as to any literary attainments of the recipient, though it 
credits him with an éAevOepov dpdvna.4 Zonaras tells us of two 
more of the name, one the father-in-law of Leo VI for whom 
the new title of Basileopater was coined, and the other a ‘proto- 
pope’ of the Palace under Nicephorus Phocas.5 ‘These two may 
be excluded. Or is it perhaps possible to assume that this is 
one of Anna’s inaccuracies, and that she meant Syrianus? This 
name was borne by one of the two senior Grammatict Graeci con- 
nected with the Capitol School at Constantinople in 425,° and 
also, unless we identify the two, by the head of the neo-Platonic 
School at Athens in the fifth century, who wrote commentaries 
on Aristotle, and on the réyvn pynropixy of Hermogenes of Tar- 
sus.7 ‘The suggestion is at least plausible. 

With Longibardus we come to rather firmer ground. In the 
Vatican and in Paris there are manuscripts of AoyyiBdpdou tod 
cofod mapexPdéAaov rhs axedoypadias, which Krumbacher® 
thinks was composed in the eleventh century. A Florentine 

' G. B. L. pp. 77, 78. A. Papadopulos Kerameus quotes Pope John VIII as 
writing to Stylianus about this document: 76 8€ adv yeupdypadov 6 merolnkas ei Kal 
mroAbv xpdvov Kat moAAdKis bP Hudv elirntar Suws oddapod TodTo dvevpeiv SedSuv7jucla 


(B. Z. VIII, p. 653). 

2G. Bo Lp. 785; 

3 Cod. Barb. gr. I. 74, fol. 1. 

4 line 13. There was of course nothing to hinder a Protoasecretis from being 
literary ; Psellus in his day occupied such a post. 

5 Et. XVI. 12 and 24. 

® Cod. Theod. VI. tit. 21. 

7 See Smith’s Dict. of Greek and Rom. Biog., and also Renauld, of. cit. p. 411, 
note I, 


8 Ob, cit. p. 591. 
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manuscript bearing much the same title has been published by 
N. Festa in the Byzantinische Zeitschrift, and in his article, called 
Note preliminari su Longibardos, he says: ‘Che altro é questo? se 
non un saggio di quel genere scolastico che i bizantini designa- 
rono col nome di schedografia?’ though he explains that the 
proper schedography was short and in catechetical form, and 
the work in question is neither. In the fifth volume of his 
Bibliotheca Graeca medit aevi, Sathas gives us after his Prologue 
a list of the works of Psellus contained in the Paris Codex 1182. 
Two are addressed to John Longibardus (apparently a Roman 
by birth), one being an ézawezixds,? the other headed “Eis 
AoyyiBapsov *Iwdvynv Kxatavayxalovra adrov eis 7o épunvetoa 
Taxiov Ta pabipara’’.4 Possibly this was Anna’s learned 
grammarian, though Geometry seems to have been his predi- 
lection, and Psellus rebukes him as unaware of the greatness 
of knowledge or the patience needed to attain it,’ and so 
better fitted to be a soldier. The editor Boissonade how- 
ever believes that the man in question was no less a person 
than John Italus, Psellus’ scholar and opponent. Du Cange® 
points out that Italians as a whole were much given to gram- 
matical study, but here it is more than likely that ‘the wise 
Lombard’ was an appellation meant to hide a definite identity. 
Anna herself speaks of rods Aeyopevovs AoyyBapdovs. Behind this 
nom de plume, if it was one, we are not likely ever to penetrate 
with certainty, though if it conceals John Italus? there was 
every reason why Anna should not wish openly to praise her 
father’s great heretical antagonist. 

The last name, Atticus, may of course be similarly interpreted 
as ‘a writer of Attic Greek’ (though there is here no qualifying 
‘so-called’), but in Pape-Benseler’s Dictionary we find an Atti- 
cus who was a zratdorpifns.’ He was presumably the same as the 
fifth-century Patriarch of Constantinople, and so would have 
a place also among the learned clergy of St. Sophia to whom 

1 XVI, pp. 431-53. . ; . . 

2 The title in his manuscript has zept ovvrdgews instead of rs oxedoypadgias, 
as in Paris and Rome. 

3 No. 56, $ 50- : eer 

4 No. 87, ¢ 101*. This has been published by J. F. Boissonade in his Psellus 
de operatione daemonum, etc., pp. 164 sqq. a 

5 He says otrrw éyvwxas orotov Tév pabnudrwv 76 peyeBds Kai jAiKov TO typos Kal dre 
od dud padias 4 mpds éxetva dvod8os, and advises him to leave Geometry and ‘all other 
Music’ and devote himself to Arms (pp. 166, 169). 

6 Note on XV. 7, p. 485 c. . 

7 Fuchs identifies Psellus’ correspondent with John Italus, but adds in a note: 
‘Wer der Longobardos ist, der die Schrift iiber die Schedographie verfasste, bleibt 
fraglich’ (op. cit. p. 34). 

8 He refers to Socr., H. Eccl. VIII. 27. 
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Anna next refers. As Krumbacher points out, ‘nicht weniger als 
vier Metropoliten treten im 12. Jahrhundert in den Dienst der 
profanen Litteratur’,' and two of them, Michael Acominatus 
probably, and Eustathius Bishop of Thessalonica certainly, 
began their clerical career in Constantinople. Of Eustathius 
Krumbacher says:? ‘Anfanglich bekleidete er die Stelle eines 
Diakons an der Sophienkirche} und wirkte ausserdem als 
offentlicher Lehrer der Beredsamkeit.’ Two of the Patriarchs 
between 824 and 1111 bore the nickname of Grammaticus, and 
an earlier one that of Scholasticus; while one of the duties con- 
nected with the office was to superintend what Schemmel calls 
the Patriarchenschulen.* In the ninth century there was even, 
according to N. Jorga, ‘un essai de donner a |’Eglise des patri- 
arches sortis du monde universitaire créé, contre l’enseignement 
du clergé, par l’école de Bardas’.5 

Theodore Prodromus (who elsewhere® complains of the cold- 
ness to him of St. Sophia) addresses one of his many Eulogies 
to John Hieromnemon or Agapetus (who held the See of Con- 
stantinople from 1111 to 1134), and ‘borrows from the Eccle- 
siastical Muse’ a prayer that he may be preserved.? This 
prelate, when chosen Patriarch, was another of the many 
learned deacons of Constantinople, part of the body whose aid 
Alexius invoked in combating heretics. 

Besides these, Oeconomos' tells us that under Manuel I there 
were two deacons in the Church of St. Sophia famed for sacred 
and profane learning, Michael of Thessalonica? and Nice- 
phorus Basilaces, the latter of whom ‘connaissait bien lantiquité 
et avait étudié notamment Platon et Marc Auréle’. It is not 


OPS hs Wr 

> Op. cit. p. 536. In the Preface to Fontes rerum Byzantinarum W. Regel points 
out that Eustathius’ “Orationes’ are really our best materials for Byzantine history 
in the second half of the twelfth century. 

3 So also did Theophylact, Archbishop of Bulgaria and tutor of Constantine 
Ducas. Fuchs says that the Deacons of the Great Church were primarily expounders 
of (1) the Gospels, (2) the Old Testament, especially the Psalter, (3) St. Paul’s 
Epistles—but also imparted profane learning (op. cit. pp. 35 sqq.). 

4 We know this was actually done by the learned John Camaterus at the end of 
the twelfth century, 1199-1206 (Schemmel, Die Schulen, etc.). 

5 Op. cit. p. 155. See above, p. 182, note 2. 

6 In his farewell poem to Byzantium, of which the opening lines are given in 
P. G. 133, col. 1010, and the substance in Notices et Extraits, Vol. VIII. Pt. II, 
Pp. 209. 

7 Ibid. p. 151, a letter referred to by J. G. La Porte du Theil, from MS. CCCV in 
Vatican. Zonaras, XVIII. 25, does not give John’s name, but says of him when 
he succeeded Nicolas that he was Adyows evrebpaypevov Tots re Ovpabev Kal tots Kal” 
muds ; cf. p. 180, note 9. 

8 Vie religieuse, pp. 30, 32 and notes. 

9 According to C, Neumann he was Professor of Evangelical Exegesis (Gr. 
Geschichtschreiber, p. 74). : 
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surprising that the learned refuter of heresies, the monk Euthy- 
mius Zigabenus, was according to Anna known to those of the 
‘ecclesiastical register’,’ to which term in the passage about 
Schedography she adds rijs weydAns éxxAnotas. The clergy of 
St. Sophia were not the whole of the ‘ecclesiastical register’, but 
they were a most important part. If Anna does not mention 
the most distinguished of them all, the great Patriarch Photius? 
whose Ae£ewv ovvaywy7y would have made him a perfect instance 
of ‘those who toiled over the collection of all sorts of names’, 
it is a deliberate omission. His political career earned him the 
hatred temporary or lasting of two emperors, and his reputa- 
tion was far from savoury among writers of the court circle. 
Like Italus he could only be praised by Anna in a cryptic 
fashion if at all. 


28. PLAGIARY IN GENERAL 


E now come to the big topic of the results of Anna’s 
education, in the general knowledge which she shows in 
her writings. Did she really understand her own numerous 
allusions, and when she quotes does she do so accurately? Had 
she more than a bowing acquaintance with her authorities? 
This brings in the interesting question about which E. Stem- 
plinger has written a whole book,3 the question of plagiarism. 
He is dealing with Classical times, but he is careful to point 
out how many of the same principles and practices were main- 
tained by the Byzantines. One fundamental difference between 
Western and Eastern medieval Europe lay in the obvious fact 
that the former studied Roman writers, and the latter Greek. 
Stemplinger even asserts that Nicephorus Bryennius devoted 
himself specially to Xenophon, and Anna Comnena to Thucy- 
dides and Polybius. Homer was ‘die Bibel der Alten’, and for 
the Constaftinople Library copies were made of Plato, Aris- 
totle, Demosthenes, Isocrates, and Thucydides. In the schools, 
after Reading and Listening, came first Paraphrase and then 
punots of Style.4 For according to the experts’ there were four 
styles, each appropriate to the matter in hand, each exemplified 
by some great writer. All material was public property, like 


1 XV. 9, p. 490. ‘ 

2 He held office as Patriarch 858-67 and 878-86 under the Emperors 
Michael III and Basil I. 

3 Das Plagiat in der gr. Lit., Leipzig, 1912. See also G.B.L. p. 746. 

4 pp. 115 sqq. 5 Demetrios, rept éppnvetas. 
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light and air, and all imitation was legitimate, if it was not 
mechanical, or done with deliberate intent to deceive. The 
older historians for instance put their own names in their first 
sentence, but seldom mentioned their sources ; so the Byzantine 
writers copy whole passages verbally without acknowledge- 
ment.! Down to the age of Aristotle it was etiquette never to 
speak of contemporaries by name and never to give exact 
references. There was nothing unusual in saying ‘I heard’ in- 
stead of ‘I read’ (Aristotle and Aristides permitted this) or in 
inventing authorities, like Plato with his Solon and the Egyptian 
priest. Writers copied from themselves, or from the collections 
of extracts which all literary men made for their own use.? 
From Alexandrian days onwards we have books of Proverbs, 
and of stereotyped forms for beginnings and endings, for 
eulogies and descriptions, &c.3 As for the sentiments, Aristotle 
taught that men liked to hear ‘allgemeine Gedanken’,‘ and the 
Aoyor Baowsxot and Adyor émitad¢ior of medieval times go right 
back to Pindar and Thucydides. Yet a sense of the necessary 
unity of style5 prevented Classical writers from inserting patches 


t Nic. Bryennius copies frequently in this way from Psellus, e.g. his I. 1, p. 28 = 
Chron., Rom. Diog., Byz. T., p. 250, a feigned flight to lure an enemy on being the 
subject. So also do Zonaras and Scylitzes, as well as Anna herself in at least three 
instances. See note 2 on p. 557 of Renauld’s Etude de Psellos. 

In Pref. 2 of the Alexias we have two textual but unacknowledged quotations. 
One is from the Introduction to the fragment of history left by Johannes 
Epiphaniensis (ed. Dindorf, Hist. gr. min. I, p. 376), aA ws av pr) mpaypa.. . 
amroaBevvurat oxoTw, which is copied verbatim by Anna except that she puts dyaprupov 
for dd.aBénrov. The other, érav ydp tus . . . dxvnreov, is compressed from Polyb. I. 14. 
If this shocks our literary morality, we must remember that almost in our own 
day we have John Wesley writing in the Preface to his Christian Library of Practical 
Divinity (1750):—‘I have been obliged not only to omit the far greatest part of 
several eminent authors, but also to add what was needful, either to clear their 
sense or to correct their mistakes. . . . I apprehend myself to be at full liberty so 
to do. I therefore take no author for better for worse.’ Having carried out this 
method of procedure, he then felt he could be responsible for everything contained 
in the Library. 

» Das Plagiat, pp. 218-21. Nicholas Callicles has two closely parallel passages 
in two poems on similar subjects, VII. 1-5 and XXII. 29-33. Stemplinger says 
Strabo is seldom quoted by name, because he served so largely as an Exzerptenwerk. 

3 So Nic. Bry. copies a sentence of his description of Alexius (I. 6, p. 20) almost 
verbatim from, Psellus’ description of John Ducas Caesar (Chron., Mich. VII, 
Byz. T. pp. 265-6). 

4 Das Plagiat, p. 229. 

5 A sense of stylistic unity even in Byzantine times is shown in the Preface 
of Zonaras’ Epitome. After giving his reasons for writing a history he forestalls 
criticisms on his style in this: ‘Borrowing (€paricdpuevos) my histories from many 
books, in many particulars I should use the composition (uvOjxars) and phrases of 
those writers: and in whatever I shall imitate or paraphrase (zapwSijaw } mapadpdow) 
I shall change the form of my language to correspond with the character of those 
others, lest my composition should seem to be inharmonious (dovudwvos) with 
itself.” Most writers Classical or Byzantine did the opposite, and changed the 
language of their authorities to correspond with their own. ‘ 
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from other works into their own as the Byzantines freely did; 
the ancients modified their quotations to suit their own work. 
Thus Hermogenes forbade inserting a verse citation into a prose 
work: it had to be turned into prose. All this worked against 
verbal accuracy, which was further impaired by. quoting from 
memory, or at second and third hand! we can thus readily 
understand why Anna Comnena has lapses. Speeches, Dia- 
logues, and Letters in historical compositions did not as a rule 
even pretend to be authentic. Finally we may mention the 
cases where an author’s words were deliberately changed for 
polemical purposes, and others where ‘Kryptomnesie’ was at 
work; under this head we may put several of Anna’s faulty 
Biblical allusions. 

In short, Stemplinger’s ‘Schlusswort’ as to Classical Litera- 
ture applies equally well to Byzantine. Verbal quotations were 
the exception, ‘freie Uebertragung’ the rule, for the principle 
prevailed ‘dass es ein geistiges Eigentum im absoluten Sinne 
nicht gibt’. 


29. THE BIBLE 


HAys G thus glanced at the general notions prevalent in 
Anna’s day as to the ethics of quotation, we will consider 
her application of those notions. And first we will take up her 
knowledge of the Bible, always remembering that the Eastern 
Church has never restricted the reading of the Bible by the 
laity, as has the Church of Rome. 

In the short Prologue to her Will we find seven Biblical quota- 
tions or allusions, all apposite except the statement that Jacob 
was ‘blessed by his father for obedience to his father’, a strange 
version of the story in Genesis xxvii. As a matter of fact this 
can be expJained away as a Japsus calami in the only known 
manuscript of the Prologue,? where either from dittography or 


« Das Plagiat, pp. 242, 248. Aristotle, Plato, Pliny, and the Scholiasts all made 
mistakes from this cause. Learning by heart was of course one great form of 
education, from Classical times down to the invention of printing and even 
beyond. ' mee) 

2 This is Codex Barocc. 131 in the Bodleian Library, where the handwriting is 
very small, illegible, and full of contractions. If the lost original from which the 
writer copied was at all like it, he might easily indeed have written kal Tax 
edroyotpevos td Tod matpds bud THv mpds Tov Tarépa edreiDerav instead of mpds rH 
pntépa, as the definite article in each case is one letter with accents, and the noun 
is three letters of which the two last, p and a, are identical in the two words, while 
p might easily be mistaken for 7, the 7 being wholly omitted in both. F urthermore, 
the words immediately preceding are: “‘eeppuvvvd (ue> mpos THY bmaKxony” (to her 
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mere carelessness a second ‘father’ has been written instead of 
‘mother’. Psellus' tells us that his mother used to soothe him 
to sleep with stories, not of myths or bogies, but about Isaac 
led to the slaughter through obedience to his father, and about 
‘Jacob meeting with paternal praise because he acted according 
to the suggestions of his mother’. The antithesis between Father 
and Mother is not only demanded in the Prologue by the 
balance of the sentence in question, but seems implied in the 
following one, zi yap edAoyias Tarps TyLaTEpov, TL dé pnTpos Edy 7s 
pakapworepov; 

One word more about the Prologue. In it she lays claims to 
‘divine learning’ ; in the Alexzas she seems to regard such learn- 
ing as it were from the outside,? but she gives proof of it on 
every page. 

In the fifteen books of the Alextas Anna has two references to 
the Apocrypha, forty to the Old Testament (of which thirteen 
are to the Psalms),3 and forty-five to the New. Out of all these, 
twelve are distinct quotations, introduced by, ‘as the apostolic 
saying is’, ‘like the words of David’s lyre’, and so forth; seven- 
teen are allusions to Biblical personages, Ham the son of Noah, 
Aaron and Moses, Herod,5 the Son of Thunder, David, Zede- 
kiah, Saul, Solomon, Job, the Three Children, the Maccabees, 
Mary Magdalene, and Our Lord Himself.° The rest all come 
into Anna’s composition as naturally as into that of any 
educated person nowadays.7 ‘Sevenfold into the bosom’, ‘fear- 
ing lest a tumult be made’, ‘carried about by every wind’, 


parents in marrying) “‘’"Icaax ofarrdpevos meot 7H mpds Tov matépa’’, and it is 
notorious how frequently a phrase is repeated by error. In the manuscript the 
mpos tov marépa referring to Jacob is in the same line as the zpos tov matépa 
referring to Isaac, and may well be held to present a mere example of dittography. 

* Funeral Oration on his Mother (B. G. Med. V, p. 17). 

2 'V. 9, p. 147. 

3 C. Diehl (Manuel de V'art byzantin, p. 379) says that the Byzantines, with their 
taste for ‘spéculations religieuses et théologiques’ always loved the Psalms, and were 
encouraged in this by the monks: ‘Saint Basile n’avait-il pas dit que les Psaumes 
contenaient la théologie tout entiére ?’ 

4 Drunken Noah appears in Cec., Strat. p. 5. 

5 The fury of Herod was one of the loct communes of medieval and even later 
literature. An old carol gives one instance: ‘Herod the kynge, In his ragynge.’ 
Another will occur to every reader in Hamlet’s address to the players, where he 
says of tearing a passion to tatters that ‘it out-herods Herod’ (Act ITI, Sc. ii). 

6 We might add the Hagarenes and Ishmaelites, terms which Anna commonly 
applies to Moslems in general, because of the Bible story tracing the descent of the 
Arabian desert tribes from Ishmael, son of Hagar. We shall speak later of her 
references to Ashtoreth the Sidonian goddess. 

7 Her husband’s History is by no means so soaked as hers in Biblical knowledge, 
but all Byzantine writers possess it to some degree. Nicolas Callicles her contem- 
porary has more allusions to the Scriptures than even she herself; he draws from 
a wider field than hers, including the Book of Revelation. 
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‘watch and be sober’, ‘zeal not according to knowledge’. Such 
is the phraseology that meets us at every turn, and as a rule it 
is applied correctly. That being so, it seems invidious to point 
out certain inaccuracies, but as they illustrate Anna’s literary 
standard, this must be done. 

First of all there are a number of very loose quotations, true 
to the spirit, but not the letter. Over and over again Anna 
speaks of people sent empty away, but she always uses the word 
amomréutrew,’ whereas in the Magnificat the verb is e€arooré\ew. 
Flying soldiers ‘give their backs to the enemies to strike’, where- 
as Isaiah gave his eis pdorvyas; the ‘lot’ of the righteous is 
kAjjpos in the Psalms, «Anpovoyia in the Alexias ; in another place 
the same idea of ‘nets’ and a ‘pit’ is expressed by different words 
from the original.? Her demoniac ‘lay’ and St. Mark’s ‘wal- 
lowed’, both foaming.3 The Crusaders are seized yapé Kat dpixn, 
just as the Women at the Sepulchre departed pera ¢dBov Kai 
xapaés.4 Sometimes the phrase is like a far-away echo of some 
Biblical passage, as when domestic enemies are thought worse 
than those from outside’ or when Alexius bids the Devil 
avaunt.® In these cases we can only say that the Bible sug- 
gested to Anna a thought, which she expresses in a somewhat 
similar form of words. Again we need not quarrel with her for 
sentences compounded from various parts of the Bible, inex- 
tricably mixed.7? But there are passages where she is evidently 
trying to quote, and quotes wrong. It is of course a small matter 
when she gives the locust and the cankerworm of Joel in the 
reverse order from the prophet’s,® or when in saying: ‘And the 
like once happened to Saul, for God rending rent his kingdom,’ 
she takes this Hebraism (retained by the Septuagint) from God’s 
words to Solomon and applies it to the incident of Saul and 
Samuel’s mantle.2 But when she states that Greek priests 
might not fight, she makes this extraordinary quotation as being 
an evayyedKov doypa, ‘wr OiEns, wh ypvens, un diby: tepwpvos yap 
ef”. The seeond verb ypvéns (‘grumble’) is clearly a mistake for 
yevons ; we should then have the “Touch not, taste not, handle 


t So Nic. Bry. (III. 45 p. 71) has xevos admeréumero. Eg. 
2 1.6, p. 15, cf. Js. 1.6; III. 10, p. 93, cf. Ps. cxxv. 3; XV. 6, p. 480, cf. Ps. vii. 6. 
VI. 9, p. 170; cf. Mark ix. 20. : , 
XI. 6, p. 327; cf. Matt. xxviii. So Attal. p. 19, has yapG Kai PoBw ovvexopevor. 
XIII. 8, p. 399; cf. Ps. lv. 12-14, and Matt. x. 36. 
XIV. 4, p. 4373 cf. Matt. xvi. 23. , : 

7 Thus XI. 6, p. 326 is made up from Joel ii. 12, 13; Matt. xi. 21; fonah III. and 
Dan. ix. 3. Again, XII. 3, p. 353, is drawn from Wisdom v but tinged by 2 Cor. vi. 6, 
7, while XIV. 7, p. 449, is a combination of Gen. ili. 15 and Gen. xlix. 17. 


87.14, p. 35; cf. foe 1. 4. : 
9 eee p. 80, really taken from 1 Kings xi. 11, not 1 Sam. xv. 28. 
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not’ of St. Paul,! and a glance at the Epistle will show that 
St. Paul gave the phrase as an instance of men’s absurd ordi- 
nances, whereas Anna takes it seriously as a rule of life. Again 
in one of her eulogies on her father, she says that nothing 
separated him from the love of Christians, neither pains nor 
pleasures, &c. No one can fail to see in this a confused memory 
of St. Paul’s magnificent: ‘Who shall separate us from the love 
of Christ? shall tribulation, or distress, &c.2 The change of 
the word ‘Christ’ into ‘Christians’ shows that Anna had entirely 
misunderstood the passage; St. Paul was extolling the love of 
Christ for us, Anna twists the phrase into praise of her father’s 
large-heartedness. Furthermore in describing Alexius’ muni- 
ficence to his orphanage, she brings in Our Lord’s feedings of the 
multitude, but gives the numbers as 7,000 and 5,000, instead of 
5,000 and 4,000. The émraxicyiAtwy may be either simply a 
mistake for retpaxtoyiAiwv, or a confusion from tods éxra aprous 
Ta@Vv TeTpakioxiAiwv.3 In the same passage she says that Alexius 
appointed in the Church ‘singing men and singing women like 
Solomon’. This is quite incorrect, as Solomon merely confirmed 
his father David’s arrangements for music performed by male 
Levites, and women-singers when mentioned in the Bible have 
no connexion with religious worship at all.4 

On the whole, we may say that these are small and few errors, 
but the investigation seems to show that she did not verify 
her references. 

One other thing remains to be said on this subject. In the 
account of the trial of the Bogomiles she says: “‘kdpuwoe. . . 
éntatAacins Kata Tov pedwdov avimrovto”’. ‘There is a pas- 
sage in the book of Daniel very similar to this,’ but as that book 
is in prose, why does she use the word pedAwdds? A short 
examination of the Anthologia Graeca carminum Christianorum® 
will show that the Three Children of Babylon figured in all 
Greek religious poetry. Thus, in the eighth-century Triodion 
on the Wednesday in Holy Week, written by the great hymno- 

1 X. 8, p. 2923 cf. Col. ii. a1. 

2 XII. 3, p. 352; cf. Rom. viii. 35. 

3 XV. 7, p. 483; cf. Matt. xvi. 10. 

4 XV. 7, p. 485; cf. 1 Chron. xv. 16-28, also chapters xvi and xxv; 2 Chron. vii, 
6 and vill. 14; 2 Sam. xix. 35; Ezra ii. 65; Neh. vii. 67; Eccles. ii. 8. The words 
used by Anna are gdovres Kai gdovca. After Josiah’s death he is mourned by profes- 
sional mourners of both sexes, oi dpyovres Kai ai dpxovoat Opivov (2 Chron. xxxv. 25 ; 
cf. 1 Esdras i. 32), where the A.V. misleadingly gives ‘the singing men and the 
singing women’. A #dddovoa, or female singer to the harp, is mentioned as a 
dangerous siren in Ecclus. ix. 4. For women in religious cults we may compare the 
avAnrpis and dAodvKrpra Kou at Pergamon (Dittenberger, Sylloge, 3rd ed., No. 982) 

5 XV. 9, p. 4923; cf. Dan. ili. 19. 

6 Christ and Paranikas (Teubner, 1871). 
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grapher Cosmas (who, except for Romanus and John Damascene, 
is the only peAwddés mentioned by Suidas),' we read: 
émratAaciws Kavos e€exav0y MOTE 
ev 4 Traides odK efr€xOnoav. 

In the same Anthology there are twenty-seven other refer- 
ences to the story, many of them dwelling on the piety? which 
entitled the youths to deliverance, and to the heavenly dew by 
which the fire was extinguished. It was the absence of such 
miraculous aid that proved to Anna (or so she says) the 
criminality of the Bogomiles. Her words about the Three at 
Babylon, that the fire enfolded them ‘like some golden bed’, 
may contain a reference to the hymn where John Damascene 
compares the Virgin’s womb, often called by other writers a 
xpvo7) KiBwrds,3 to a Kdpwos in which God re-created the whole 
world ‘as He saved the three children’.+ 


30. HOMER AND OTHER POETS 


EXT in order of importance comes Anna’s familiarity with 
Homer, who was to her 6 zounrys as much as Shakespeare 

is to us “The Bard’,5 and from whom the very name of her work 
was copied, an Alexiad in imitation of an Iliad. Oster has 
given us a list of her Homeric quotations, but it is not complete, 
and he also omits to say where they are to be found in the 
Iliad and the Odyssey.© There are, as a matter of fact, besides 
the stereotyped Homeric phrases such as rroAvtpozros, Buaaodo- 
pevewy, ‘loosing the stern-cables’, &c., sixty-six references in the 
Alextas to the Iliad and the Odyssey (not forty-four as Oster has 
it), of which two are composite, forty-seven belong to the 
Iliad, seven to the Odyssey, and ten to both. These last ten 
are the question ‘Who and whence art thou ?’, the comparison 


e 

1 p, 189, and see Du Cange’s note on Al. XV. 9, p. 492 A; G. B. L. p. 675. 

2 Anth., pp. 168, 207, 235, &c. 

3 Ibid., pp. 14.7, 240. 

4 Ibid., p. 234. (Cf. also p. 168, where Cosmas says that the Virgin’s womb, 
unconsumed by the fire of Divinity which entered into it, is comparable to the 
SpocoBdAos Kdpuvos which did not burn “‘ods éd€£aro véous.” 

s She uses ‘Homer’s Calliope’ or Homer’s muse’ or ‘all the Homeric muses’ as 
a periphrase for his Epic Poetry (VII. 11, p. 215; X. 2, p. 271; XII. 3, p. 353; 
XIV. 7, p. 446; cf. Psellus, Chron., Const. IX, Byz. T., p. 168). The use of 6 rounris 
for Homer is found in Polybius, and down to Psellus. By ‘the poet’ Plato meanseither 
Homer or Hesiod, whereas Thucydides when he means Homer says ‘the poets’ or 
‘the ancients’. Rambaud says of Psellus (Rev. Hist. III, p. 265), “Il fait d’ Homére 
une sorte de prophéte biblique’, a kind of unconscious Christian. 

OPAC K, hte did. 
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of the countless Crusaders to leaves and flowers in their season," 
the description of Alexias as a young man ‘with his first beard, 
as they say’,? the three passages where she speaks of blaming 
the blameless,3 the twice-used epithet "Apniguos,4 the statement 
that Homer condescended to speak of the Boeotians and of 
‘certain barbarous islands’,’ and the phrase dy@os apovpns, of 
which we shall speak later.6 The two composite citations 
are such as our investigation into Byzantine methods of 
quoting night have led us to expect. The words in question 
ddwvos éxevro occur twice,’ the first time followed by yapéle 
Kata Tov mounTHv. But xayale in Homer is only used with verbs 
of motion (the sentence most like ours is yauale xdmecev)® 
and the word ddwvos is not found in him at all. The 
nearest Homeric passages are 6 8’ emt yxOovl Ketro tavvabets? 
and 6 8’ dp’ dmvevotos Kal avavdos Keir ddAvynmeAewv,” and these 
can hardly be said to be near at all, though probably the 
second one is really the source of Anna’s phrase. The first 
time she says ddwvos éxetro she continues dw) 8 odpavov iKe, 
which again has a Homeric ring, but is not Homer. We find 
ait? 8° odpavov tkev (or Ke or ixer)-and we also have dw} 
d€ of aifép’ ikavev,” and Anna seems to have made a judicious 
mixture of the two.%3 

On the whole however she quotes Homer (sometimes intro- 
ducing his words with a phrase like xa@ “Ounpov, but rather 
more often not) with greater verbal accuracy than the Bible. 
Miss Gardner, as we have seen, suggests that her descriptions of 
real battles were coloured by deep-seated memories of the Siege 


1 II. 6, p. 56; cf. Jd. xxi. 150; Od. i. 170; X. 10, p. 299; cf. Il. ii. 468; Od. ix. 51. 

RTS Top Pa 4 sp ChllaxXl ve Q4Ose OG wxko7O1 

3 Pref. 2, p.2; V. 13, p. 127; XII. 3, p. 3533 cf. Il. xi. 654; xiii. 7753; Od. xx. 135. 

4 II. 7, p. 58; V. 4, p. 133. Applied to Menelaus thirteen times in the liad 
and once in the Odyssey. 

5 X. 8, p. 289; cf. Il. ii. 494 sqq.; Od. x, passim. 

6 XIV. 2, p. 423; cf. Jl. xviii. 104; Od. xx. 379. 

7 X. 9, p. 297; XV. 4, p. 473. 

8 Jl. xv. 537-8. 9 Il. xx. 483. 

10 Od. v. 456-7. In X. 8, p. 292, we get the actual words dvavios . . . éxerto, but 
so far separated that they can hardly count as a quotation. 

1X Jl. 1. 1533 Xil. 3385 xiv. 6o: 

1 J]. xv. 686. 

13 So amémepmev diorovs (X. 9, p. 296) seems an echo of éexyevar’ diorovs (Od. xxiv. 
178), and €x@ope is used for the Homeric éxduye in X. 9, p. 297; cf. Il. v. 18; xi. 376; 
xvi. 480, od dAvov Bédos ExPope xerpds instead of oby aAvov BéAos Exduye xeupds. This 
may be due to a faint memory of a somewhat similar passage, where, as a matter 
of fact, é€« eBope occurs two lines before (Jl. xv. 573, 575). There is one curious mis- 
reading in XI. 1, p. 310, where Anna says: 6 Atos éml kvédas 7AGe, which can only 
mean “The sun went into twilight’, émt being a preposition; in JJ. xi. 194, 209; 
XVil. 455, the phrase is (es 6 xe) dun 7 HéAvos Kal éml Kvédas fepdv On ‘(until) the 
sun sets and holy twilight comes on’, émi being a prefix to €A@p. 
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of Troy. Certainly the more forcibly does she wish to portray 
valour, the more Homeric she becomes. Her husband stands 
out among his contemporaries as did Achilles whom ‘Homer 
hymned’; Turkish tactics are once actually contrasted with 
those of the Jliad;? her praise of skill rather than violence 
reminds her that Homer’s charioteers excel one another ‘by 
art’ ;3 her heroes follow their prototypes by ‘remembering their 
fierce prowess’,* and the Crusading hosts are not restrained by 
Homer’s ‘nine shouting heralds’, being recalcitrant alike to 
Alexius’ messengers and to Alexius himself.s The one great 
mistake she makes is in putting into the mouth of Odysseus 
words really spoken to Telemachus first by Eumaeus the swine- 
herd and then by Penelope.® When she applies &y6os dpovpns 
in an almost complimentary way to Tancred’s great bulk, it 
does not necessarily prove ignorance of the fact that Homer 
uses it in a contemptuous sense as ‘a burden of the earth’.7 

Taking it all round, her familiarity with the text and matter 
of Homer is such as a modern reader may well envy;* his 
characters are household words, and allusions to them need 
no explanation. The dream in which a false Nestor appeared 
to Agamemnon, the valour of Achilles, the archery of Teucer 
and the two Ajaxes, all serve the turn of her history. Often 
her quotations are subtle in their reference. Thus in des- 
cribing the marvellous shooting of her husband she says, 
‘For not like those Homeric Greeks did he draw the string 
to his breast and fit the iron [head] to the bow, showing in 
their fashion the prowess of hunters, but as it were some 
Heracles... .’ This refers to Pandarus aiming at Menelaus, and 
her phrase ‘the prowess of hunters’ (surprising in the middle of 
a battle) is explained by the fact that the bow of this archer 
was made of the horns of an ibex which he himself had hunted 
and shot.? 

Before we leave the Homeric field, we may remark how rich 
Anna’s writings are in allusions to Greek mythology, part trace- 


t See p. 4 above. 2 VII. 2, p. 1913 XV. 3, p. 469. 

3 XV. 3, p. 467. 

41.5, p.12; VII. 7, p. 204; XII. 8, p. 368; XII. 5, p. 391. Cf. Ul. VI. 112 
and elsewhere. We may remark that she never interprets Homer allegorically, or 
with neo-Platonic preconceptions, as did Porphyry, Iamblichus, and many others. 

5 X. 10, p. 300. 

6 TI. 11, p. 66; cf. Od. xvi. 23; xvil. 41. 

7 XIV. 2, p. 423; cf. Il. xviii. 104; Od. XX. 379. ae 

8 Her husband quotes Homer less frequently. He and his wife both apply JU. v. 
801, of a man ‘small but warlike’, to a general, he to Manuel Butumites (Ale, IT. 


27, p. 63) she to Pacurianus (II. 4, p. 50). 
9 X. 9, p. 206; cf. Zl. iv. 105-11, 123. 


- 
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able to Homer and part not. It would be tedious to give 
references, but the list itself is noteworthy. She speaks of Zeus, 
Athene, Aphrodite, Hades, Ares, Apollo, Eros, Himeros, and 
Dionysus among the gods; of other superhuman beings and 
demigods such as the Gorgons, Giants, Muses and Fates, 
Typhon, Adonis, Asclepius, and of Heracles as the typical 
strong man; of fabled men and women like Hector, Paris, 
Menelaus and Agamemnon, Achilles and Patroclus, the Ajaxes, 
Teucer, ‘Neleus’ son’, Odysseus and Penelope, the Argonauts, 
Admetus and Alcestis, Orestes and Pylades, Palamedes, Or- 
pheus, Midas, Atreus, Niobe; of the stories about Pegasus, or 
the Golden Age, or the Dragon’s Teeth,? or the Erymanthian 
Boar; of metamorphoses into stones and birds and trees. The 
illustrations are always apt, and easily comprehensible except 
in the case of one passage, where, if she blunders, it is to an 
extent hardly believable of so highly educated a writer. In 
speaking of Durazzo, Anna says} that ‘in later times’, i.e. after 
the wars between Pyrrhus and Rome, the walls were ‘rebuilt 
by Amphion and Zethus’, and she adds that this is proved by 
inscriptions in the town. We can only suppose either that a 
word of comparison such as ws has dropped out of the text, or 
that the real builders wishing to remain unknown concealed 
their identity behind the mythical builders of Thebes, as the 
prototypes of all architects. But it is a puzzling passage. One 
other place may be mentioned, where she makes a distinction, 
intelligible but unfamiliar to us, between the Pallas qualities 
and the Athene qualities of the great goddess.4 She says 
that Robert Guiscard’s warlike wife Gaita was Pallas’ (the 
brandisher of a spear) rather than Athene, this being, so she 
implies, the name of the deity in her character of goddess of 
wisdom and of women’s work, especially spinning. 


1 In X. 9, p. 296, she alludes to the legend that Apollo gave to Heracles a bow 
and arrows, which were afterwards rendered deadly by the Hydra’s blood. 

2 She three times speaks of a Cadmeian, i.e. empty, victory: XIV. 6, p. 443: 
9, P- 455; XV. 3, p. 467. This may refer either to the sowing of the Dragon’s 
‘Teeth by Cadmus at Thebes, or to the story of Eteocles and Polynices, who killed 
one another there in single combat. The same phrase occurs in Nic. Acom., Man. 
Comn., Bk. II. 1, p. 50. 

3 III. 12, p. 99. We must note that the same tradition is preserved by Gul. 
Apul.} Rer. Norm. IV. 241. He says of Durazzo: 


Destructam spatio post composuere minori 
Zethus et Amphion. 


Heuzey (Mission de Macédoine, p. 352) attributes Anna’s statement to confused 
tradition and to a possible ‘lecture fautive de quelques marbres antiques’, but he 
believes her to have really committed ‘cet étrange anachronisme’, which to our 
mind is incredible. 


ASILV= OF; p.a10% 


5 From maAvew, 
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As to other poetic literature, the store of references is not 
large, curiously small indeed in view of the importance attached 
by her to the study ‘of the sublime poets’.t She quotes Sophocles 
only once? and Euripides five times,3 neither of them by name; 
while the one reference to Comedy is ushered in by rovrd 8% 76 
tod "Aptorog¢avovs.t The fourth of the Euripidean citations needs 
a word of comment. It is the well-known X7dprav édayes, radTav 
Kooper, brought in5 as showing the motive behind the contented 
resignation of Leo Diogenes, son of the Emperor Romanus IV, 
under the rule of Alexius. But she gives the words not as we 
find them in Stobaeus® but with two changes, Jdprav for 
2ndpryv and ravrav for xeivyv. It is more than likely that she 
got the phrase second hand from Plutarch, who uses it thus 
twice.7 At any rate she quotes it in the correct sense of “Thou 
hast Sparta for thy lot, make the most of it’, whereas our own 
Burke® mistranslates xéojer as ‘adorn’, so that on this point the 
twelfth-century Byzantine princess was better informed than 
the eighteenth-century Irishman. 

One other reference in the Alexias to Tragedy does not seem 
to admit of perfect verification. When in enunciating such an 
accepted sentiment as the superior wisdom of old age she says 
Ws 7 Tpaywdia Pnoiv9, she is apparently not quoting any parti- 
cular line, though her phrase 7 Adfar T@v vewy cofestepov May 
well be an echo of Athene’s words to the Chorus in the 
Eumenides of Aeschylus :?° 

yepaitépa yap «f 
kal T@ pev ef od Kdpt’ euod codwrépa. 

As regards other poetry, one of her quotations is not quite 

t XV. 7, p. 486. : 

2 Psellus speaks of 6 tpayw8és once meaning Euripides (Chron., Mich. VII, Ch. 9, 
Byz. T., p. 263). Anna uses xara 7v tpaywdiav both of Sophocles (Ajax 646 in 
Pref. I, p. 1) and of Euripides (Hec. 518 in Pref. 4, p. 8; Frag. 969 in I. 2, p. 5; 
Orestes 2 in XV. 11, p. 506). 

3 (a) Aeolus, Frag. 15, in Pref. 4, p.6, where it is introduced by ais rues Aéyovow; 
the same passage is quoted in Nic. Bry. IV. 15, p. 96. (6) Hec. 518 in Pref. 4, p. 8. 
(c) Frag. 969 in I. 2, p. 5. (d) Telephus, Frag. 722, in IX. 6, p. 257, introduced 
by xara rov «imdvra. (e) Orestes 2 in XV. 11, p. 506. 

4 Clouds 192 in I. 8, p. 19. } 

5 IX. 6, p. 257. 6 XxxIxX, 10,0 

7 Mor. 472 © and Mor. 602 8B just as Anna has it (ed. Bernardakis, III. pp. 228, 
558; but see Dindorf’s note on Eur. Telephus, Frag. 722). Psellus quotes the same 
phrase with ravrny in his letter to John Longibardus when advising him as a Roman 
to forego ‘geometry and all other music’ and adhere to the profession of arms 
(Psellus, De operatione daemonum, &c., p. 168). It was a favourite quotation with 
Cicero (Att. i. 20. 3, and iv. 6. 2). See translation in Lewis and Short, Latin Dict., 
s.v. Sparta. 


8 Reflections on the Revolution in France (1790). 
9 III. 7, p. 86. 70 Lines 848-9. 
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happy, for she says Sappho where she means Alcaeus' in giving 
the quotation ‘Shame prevents me’.? But this is a pardonable 
confusion in view of the fact that the line in question, aAAd pe 
kwdver aidws, though not written by Sappho was yet addressed 
to her, and provoked a retort from her, as Aristotle} tells us.4 
The allusion in the Alexias to the ‘Gardens of Adonis’> as a type 
of evanescent pleasures is quite apposite; we know from Theo- 
critus® and Euripides that these ‘gardens’, consisting of forced 
flowers which died almost immediately, were a special feature of 
the demigod’s festival.? In conclusion, the reference to Pindar’s 
Fragment® contrasting the slowness of a foot-soldier with the 
speed of a ‘Lydian chariot’? doubtless came into her hands 
through Plutarch.” 


31. PROSE WRITERS 


| Fees Poetry we will turn to Prose. Beginning with Fiction 
we find Anna alluding to Aesop’s Fable of the ass putting 
on the lion’s skin. This presents no difficulty, but in another 
passage we read a statement twice repeated, that some one 
drew on a fox’s skin.” The first time this phrase describes how 
Nicephorus Diogenes falsely smiled on the Emperor he hoped 
to kill, the second time how he concealed his lion-like violence 
under a cloak of humility, traewodpoctvyn.8 In the line where 
Aristophanes contrasts lions and foxes the latter stand as a 
symbol of cowardice, but in all other literature, ancient and 
modern (Aesop’s Fables, Rezneke Fuchs, and the like), cunning 
is their accepted characteristic. These words of Anna’s seem to 
be a composite recollection, not of the Aesop’s Fable just 
mentioned, where an ass draws on a lion’s skin and is detected 
by the fox, but partly of St. Peter’s exhortation that his readers 


' Frag. 19, in Bergk, Anth. Lyr. Gr. ed. Hiller, p. 185. 

2 XV. 9, p. 490. 3 Rhet. I. 9, p. 1367. 

4 Frag. 23, in Bergk, op. cit., p. 197. Anna speaks of the Sapphic Lyre in XIV. 
7, p- 446. ; 5 XIV. 9, p. 456. 

6 Idyll 15, line 113 (Adoniazusae) 
dmadol Karou mepudaypevor ev Tadapiaxors 
apyupéots. 

7 Melan, Frag. 518. Plutarch seems to allude to this in Nic. 13. 
8 Plutarch is our authority for the Pindaric authorship. Elsewhere Anna speaks 


of ‘Pindaric peyadofwria’ (XIV. 7, p. 446). 9 VIN14, p.185- 
10 Nic. 1, and Mor. 658. re. BOY 
™m XV. 8, p. 488. , 1 TX. 5, p. 254, and 6, p. 257. 


2 LA \ € > ~ 
3 rarrewoppoovyny pev ds ddwmrexiy mote mepiBadddpevos eatw ob Kal Td Ovpoedés 
/ > ‘ 
Kabdrep A€wv eudaivwy more. 
4 Pax 1189, otkor pev A€ovtes ev pdyn 8 dddrexes. 
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should be ‘clothed with razewo¢poovvy’ largely because their 
adversary the Devil is ‘as a roaring lion’,' and chiefly of the 
maxim in Plutarch, “Ozov 7} Acovrij pun) efuxvetras, mpoopamréov exe? 


bad 


Thy dAwmeKhy >? 

One instance of a confused quotation from memory occurs 
in Anna’s handling of those philosophers of whom she talks 
so glibly. In the case of Aristotle, out of the nine allusions 
already mentioned five merely bring him in as a teacher of 
téxvar and a writer of books, especially of the Organon, with 
his ‘portals’ lower down in the ascent of learning than those 
of Plato,‘ though his philosophy is once called 1) Sewordrn mept- 
marytiun.s One is a mere reference to the famous Mean® and 
argues no special study. But two are accurate renderings of 
Aristotle, one without acknowledgement,’ while the remaining 
one is the mixed quotation of which we spoke. Anna says? 
of John Taronites the new Prefect of Constantinople, once an 
intimate ‘under-secretary’ to Alexius and then a great legal 
expert, that he was given to ‘extolling the decrees of the Em- 
peror, whenever he decreed things worthy of the imperial 


STALE sh a Tys. 7. 

3 Pref. I, p. 1; V. 8, p. 148; 9, p. 148; XII. 5, p. 359. John Solomon, one of 
Italus’ pupils, ‘thought he had come to the summit of Aristotelian and Platonic 
learning, but had not well attained the knowledge of philosophy’. He turned into 
a rebel (V. 9, pp. 147, 148; XII. 5, p. 359). 

4 V. 8, p. 1453; 9, p. 147, and the usual order of ‘Aristotle and Plato’, Pref. 1, 
p. 1. Psellus has the same order in Chron., Rom. III, Byz. T., p. 26, and in his 
Summary of the Chaldaean Doctrines (P. G. 122, col. 1153), and in speaking of his own 
education (Chron., Const. IX, Byz. T., p. 108). He puts forth purely Platonic 
doctrines in his Discourse on the Blachernae Miracle (Journ. of Min. of P. Instr., March 
1889). Furthermore, in B. G. Med. IV. Prol. p. li, note 3, we have a treatise 
(not published before) ‘Epynveta rept Sdypuaros, where Psellus says of Aristotle as 
compared to Plato: avOpwaixdtepov 7a TrodAa THv Oeoroyixdv Soypdrwv yrreto... 
kal ovte Deodoyobvros yvoins 6 dnaww, ovre duatodoyobvros ott BovAeTrar. Farther on we 
read, ovdeis av Tav mavtwv avOpdmrwv SayuAAjoato [Tkatwru, except Greg. Nazianzen. 
Rambaud declares Psellus made of Plato ‘un pére de l’Eglise’, unwittingly a pre- 
cursor of Christianity (Rev. Hist. III. p. 265). Prodromus says that when a man 
wishes to appear learned he professes to love Plato and always carries one of his 
works (Vaticaag MS. CCCV; see Notices et Extraits, VIII. Pt. II. p. 103). He 
himself studied the philosophy of Aristotle and the tnAodoyia of Plato (P. G. 133, 
col. 1297, and cf. col. 1420). Chalandon states that Platonic studies never wholly 
ceased at Constantinople, and that even Psellus learnt his enthusiasm for Plato 
from his master John of'Byzantium (op. cit. p. 316). Porphyry (in a lost work) and 
the Turk Farabi both wrote ‘to establish the agreement between the doctrines of 
Aristotle and Plato’. (Camb. Med. Hist. IV, p. 296. See also Smith’s Class. Dict., 
sub Porphyrius.) Photius esteemed Plato less than Aristotle, G. B. L., p. 516. 

5 V. 8, p. 145. CeXGettinp913035 

7 XIV. 7, p. 445, ds mod tis fn piddaodos, KpdrioTov mporipav tiv aAjOecav; 
cf. X. 10, p. 305; Eth. Nic. 1. 4, p. 1096, audotv yap dvrow didow Cotov mporipay riv 
dAnbevav. XIII. 4, p. 386, oravis yap mpoonyopias Kara Tov Lrayerpirny moAdas didtas 
Siddvae ; Eth. Nic. VIII.6, p. 1157, etpnrar ‘‘ 7oAAds 87) pidias dmpoonyopia dievcev”’, an 
equivalent for ‘out of sight, out of mind’. 

8 XIII. 1, p. 376. 
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magnanimity (ueyaAodpoovvn), having a free (eAevdépa) tongue 
and not being muzzled in his censure of what was low (od« emi 
Ydyw dvaccyuvtias oTopovpevos),' but the sort of man the Stagi- 
rite prescribes that a dialectician (SaAexrixds) should be’. Now 
in the first place the word dvadexrixds is invariably used by 
Aristotle in a slightly derogatory sense, to denote a man who 
reasons from merely probable premisses.3 ‘Thus he contrasts 
StaAdexrixas mpos Sdéav with car’ aAjGevav,4 herein differing from 
Plato, who treats the Dialectician as the true philosopher.’ 
Secondly Aristotle never says in so many words that any one 
ought to have a ‘free tongue’, though he uses the word €AevBepos 
in a laudatory sense of a man who is his own and not another’s, 
and of philosophy as povn éAevbépa odca trav emornudav.. He 
also points out that tyrants love bad men, because they love 
flattery, and this no man having a free spirit (¢pdévypa €Acv- 
Oepov) will give them.” But the occurrence in Anna’s sentence 
of the words peyadodpoovvn and ydyos, together with the senti- 
ment expressed, inclines one to see in it an echo of the passage 
in Aristotle on the Magnanimous. Man.’ The duty of the 
peyadduyos is: “To be concerned about-truth rather than about 
opinion, and to speak and act openly (¢avepds) ; tappynovacrs? 
yap dia TO Katadpovetv.” He does not talk much about people 
‘for it concerns him neither that he should be praised, nor that 
others should be censured (éywvrar), nor again is he given to 
praising (€mawerticds). dudmep 085 Kakoddyos, &c.’ It would 
seem that faint memories of Aristotelian and Platonic catch- 
words, and a certain similarity both of sound and of sentiment, 


1 C..S. H. B. reads dvacyvvrias, takes orowody = ‘to equip the mouth’ (as in 
Eur. J. T. 287), and translates ‘nam libera utebatur lingua, non ita quidem, ut 
impudentia semper convicia in ore haberet’. 

2 For the sentiment we may compare the zadela Baowdux) of Theophylact, 
II. 15, P. G. 126, col. 277, where he says of an Emperor’s faithful friend that ‘he 
will be severe in words that he may be sweet in deeds’. 

3 I wish to acknowledge with gratitude the help as to this matter given me by 
Mr. W. D. Ross. 

4 Top. I, p. 105. 

5 Dialectics are a gift of the gods and the end of learning (Rep., VII. 532 sqq.; 
Soph. 253; Phil. 17 and 57). 

6 Metaphysics, I, p. 982. 

7 Pol. V. 11, p. 1314. In Plato, Rep. IX. 576, tyrants are said never to taste 
eAevdepias Kal ¢rrias dAnPods, because they are always ruling over or being ruled by 
some one else. The contrast between the Tyrant and the ideal Ruler, especially 
in their attitude to flatterers and true friends, is drawn for young Constantine 
Ducas by Archbishop Theophylact in his wad. Bac. (P. G. 126, cols. 265-85). 

8 Eth. Nic. IV. 8, p. 1124. 

9 Cecaumenus (Ady. vov@., p. 101) has this advice to offer to an Emperor: get 
a good friend kai 505 adt@ mappnoiay eA€yyew ce Kabexdorny é¢’ ols AdAnoas 
i énpagas mapaAdyos. ‘This was apparently just what John Taronites did for 

exius. 
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have produced a hybrid quotation, as in the case of her refer- 
ence to Romans viii above. 

As to her study of Plato of which she boasts in her Preface,! 
we have little evidence in her book. She mentions his Dialogues 
or Books twice? and his pafyjara once,3 and she points out 
that he never knew or taught the Astrology which she despises.4 
She has three allusions to the Academy, once with Plato’s name 
preceding,’ and she speaks of ‘Proclus and Plato and the two 
philosophers Porphyry and Iamblichus’.6 But she has little to 
say of the Platonic or neo-Platonic teaching, merely making 
brief references, without explanation, to ‘Ideas’ and ‘Metem- 
psychosis’,”? and bringing in the évds 7} To &v as well as the writ- 
ings of Porphyry into her diatribe against the Dualism of the 
Manichaeans.* We may also mention here a few places where 
she uses Platonic phrases, 0@zes Adyou,9 or the SedteEpos mAods,!° or 
describes a man in battle as xa@dzep Onpiov eis éavrov avatpedd- 
pevos.* Other references to philosophers are very scanty. She 
alludes three times cursorily to ‘the Porch’, and once to the 
female Pythagorean 7) giAdcogos Oeave), as a type not of learning 
but of modesty.” This exhausts the list. 

As to the historians, we have already} stated that Stemplinger 
believes Anna to have studied Polybius closely. He gives no 
proof, and the likenesses between the two writers are not salient, 
always excepting the passage in Pref. 2, p. 3, which is copied 
loosely from Polybius, Hist. I. 14. The same cannot be said 
about Thucydides, the other classical writer whose History 
the German critics consider to have greatly influenced the 
Alexias. Curiously enough, Anna does not explicitly acknow- 
ledge any debt to Thucydides; she never quotes him or men- 
tions him by name, whereas her husband couples him with 
Demosthenes as a type of literary skill.‘ Yet her likenesses to 
him are both fundamental and superficial. Her whole way of 
telling a story, with causes enumerated and sententious dicta 
intersperseds is like his; so too is her detailed description of 


Pref. I, p. 1. 2 [bid., and V. 8, p. 145. 
XII. 5, p. 359- ; 4 VI. 7, p. 164. 

VIII. 6, p. 236; X. 2, p. 271; XIV. 8, p. 453. c 

V.9, p- 147. 7 V. 9, pp. 147 and 149. 


XIV. 8, p. 451. See later in Ch. 54. 
IX. 9, p. 264; cf. Plato, Theaet. 175 E. i ; , 
XI. 8, p. 331; XV. 6, p. 479; cf. Plato, Phaedo, 99, also in Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 
. 9; p- 1109. 
os KPa ees XIII. 3, p. 381. Cf. Plato, Rep. i. 336, where the active form 
avotpegew is followed by “‘ éavrév dorep Onpiov ”. 
2 VIII. 6, p. 236; X.2, p.271; XII. 3, p. 351; XIV. 8, p. 453. 
13 See p. 191 above. ™ Hyle, Pref., p. 13. 
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the tactical dispositions, moves, and so forth in every battle. 
Like him she crowds her pages with names of people and places ; 
like him she puts into the mouths of her characters ‘sentiments 
proper to the occasion’. She cannot however be said to draw 
upon his facts to any appreciable extent, nor upon his vocabu- 
lary as much as she does in the case of the later historian 
Plutarch.2, One instance where she might have quoted from 
Thucydides and did as a matter of fact quote from Plutarch is 
worth mentioning. Pericles 3 before war breaks out reminds the 
Athenians that they have ‘uncoined gold and silver in the form 
of private and public offerings, sacred vessels used in processions 
and games, the Persian spoil, and other things of the like nature. 
. .. There were also at their disposal considerable treasures in 
various temples. If they were reduced to the last extremity they 
could even take off the plates of gold with which the image of 
the goddess was overlaid. . . . They might use this treasure in 
self-defence, but they were bound to replace all that they had 
taken’ (ypnoapevous Te emi owrnpia edn xphvat pr) <Adoow avrikata- 
otnoat waAw). This might well have been in Anna’s mind when 
she justified her father’s taking Church property for his soldiers’ 
pay, first by the State necessities, secondly by his intention 
(afterwards executed) to make restoration. But her actual 
words, ta adawpebévra cis Séov avjAwto Kata tov ITepixdéa 
exeivov,s are a clear quotation from Plutarch’s Pericles,° where 
after describing how Pericles first went to quell a revolt in 
Euboea and then bribed the Lacedaemonians to leave Attica, 
he says: “‘rod S€ ITepixAéous ev TH ris otparynyias atoAoyiop@ dSéxa 
taddvrwy avdAwua ypdibavtos, avnAwpévwy cis TO Séov, 6 SHuos 
amedeEato’’, &c. We must note that here the ten talents seem to 
have come from the public treasury, and that there is no men- 
tion of temples. Stil the similarity of language shows plainly 
which was Anna’s source. 

When she alludes to the oratory of Aeschines, Demosthenes, 
Isocrates or Polemon,? we need not conclude that she had read 
their works. Her phrases ‘the ringing sound (3x) of Demos- 
thenes’, ‘the Siren-charm of Isocrates’, the ‘rolling periods’ 


t Thuc., Hist. I. 22. 


> For Thucydides see p. 493, note 15, and for Plutarch see Ch. 72, below. 
Tzetzes, born about 1110, speaks of owning a copy of Plutarch; G. B. L. p. 526. 
3 Thuc., Hist. I]. 13. 4 V. 2 and VI. 3. 


describes as ‘imposing rather than pleasing’. “Pot{os in Attic Greek meansa whistling 
or a rushing, but Sophocles’ Dictionary explains it as a rolling of the letter p. 
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(potlos) of Polemon are merely rhetorical flourishes, as conven- 
tional as the regularly recurring epithets in Homer. 

She is familiar with the fact that public speakers in Greece 
were forced to time themselves by the water-clock,! and as to 
other points of Greek history her statements are usually ac- 
curate. She speaks of Pericles and (as we have just seen) of his 
persuasive power over the Athenian people,’ of rich Croesus,3 
of Alexander the Great, of his flute-player Timotheus and of 
his calling cities after himself,4 of Lysimachus and Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,5 and of the Olympic Games.® She twice alludes to 
the strength of ‘Babylonian walls’ (doubtless with a recollec- 
tion of their siege by Cyrus), and their far-famed height 
and thickness ;7 and she tells us that chess was imported from 
Assyria.® She knows by repute the excellence of Persian shoot- 
ing in old days as well as in her own, and says that Gades 
was the birthplace of the battering ram.’ She considers it the 
‘summit of all wisdom’ for a man to have ‘mastered the learn- 
ing of the Hellenes and Chaldaeans’.” 


Yet one or two patent inaccuracies serve to show that in 
history also Anna quoted from memory." Thus she ascribes to 
Alcibiades the trick really practised by Themistocles, when he 
kept the Spartans amused while the walls of Athens were being 
built apace. She tells us that the Paeanian (i.e. Demosthenes, 
of the Attic deme Paeania) ‘mentions this fine trick somewhere 
in his speeches’. Demosthenes does indeed refer to the story,” 
but gives the name correctly as Themistocles, so that this is 
clearly an involuntary misquotation of Anna’s. She may per- 
haps have confused this incident of the walls with the occasion 
when Alcibiades did play a mean trick on the Spartan envoys, 
causing them to contradict themselves and appear liars.% 

Again, she is wrong in saying that the Sacred Company was 
invented by the Spartans; “ in reality it was invented agaznst 
the Spartans by the Thebans.*’ Then her account of the self- 


«t XIV. 4, p- 435- 2 Vil. 3 5p24t 50. 3 II. 4, p. 51. 
4 Pref. 4, p.6; VII. 5, p. 201; IX. 5, p. 253; XV. 7, p. 485 (cf. Nic. Bry. II. 27, 
. 63). : 

Z s Vir. 5, p- 201; XII. 9, p. 370. CCV Espa hole 


7 XIII. 8, p. 398; XIV. 2, p. 423. Her further reference to ‘the great Assyrian 
Ninus’ in the second passage is historical to her, though not to us. 


8 XII. 6, p. 360. : ; ple, 

9 XIII. 3, p. 382; 8, p. 398. It is a curious coincidence that ram-fights, such as 
Anna describes in the first of these passages, are still encouraged in Spain. 

10 V.8, p. 144; cf. XIV. 8, p. 451. We shall deal with the Chaldaeans in speak- 
ing of Anna’s theology, also with her ignorance as to Islam; pp. 331, 350, below. 

1 VI. 10, p. 174; cf. Thuc. I. go. X 

12 ¢, Lept. 20, 73- 3 Thuc. V. 45. 

1% VII. 7, p. 204. 5 Plut. Pelop. 18. 
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mutilation which Zopyrus the Persian carried out in order to 
assist his master agrees neither with Herodotus nor with Ctesias; 
the former makes the man live in the reign of Darius I (521-485) 
and the latter in that of his son and successor Xerxes (485-465), 
while she dates it as émt Kvpov who died in 529 B.c.t From 
Ctesias she gets another allusion and gives it correctly. When 
exclaiming against the very idea of her mother fighting, she 
says Irene had no wish to resemble “Tomyris and Sparethra the 
Massagete’.? The first of these was the queen of the Massagetae 
whose kingdom Cyrus invaded, and who herself fought in the 
battle where he was killed.3 But Sparethra is little known to 
fame. She was the wife of Amorges, king of the Sacae, a Scy- 
thian tribe near the Caspian and as such liable to be confused 
with the Massagetae. Her husband was captured by Cyrus, 
whereupon she raised an immense army, partly of women, and 
fought till Amorges was released. This story does not occur in 
Herodotus or Xenophon, but only in the Persica of Ctesias.4 

When describing Philippopolis 5 she makes two mistakes, first 
in saying that it was on the site of the ancient Crenides,® which 
Strabo and Appian tell us was really true of Philippi, and 
secondly in ascribing its foundation to 6 ‘Pwpyatos Didirzos, 
the Emperor who reigned 244-9, instead of to Philip of Mace- 
don, son of Amyntas.? Another mistake in connexion with the 
house of Macedon may be either an error in the text or a proof 
of ignorance in the writer. Anna says that Alexander the Great 
might boast of Alexandria in Egypt, and of Bucephala in the 
land of the Medes, and both these descriptions will pass. But 
she goes on ‘or of Lysimachia kar’ Ai@oriav’. There was no 
such place in Ethiopia, and what she certainly meant, or should 
have meant, was cat’ AirwAiav where there was a. Lysimachia 
called after Alexander’s general, though not actually founded 
by him.’ 

She knows something of Roman’history, and brings in Pyr- 
rhus,? Aemilius, Scipio, and Hannibal.’® To the later story of 
Rome she never alludes: no Western emperor (except Philip, as 
above) or writer or even theologian figures in her pages. 


1 X. 4, pp. 277, 278; Herod. III. 154-8. Ctesias, Persica, Frag. 29, 22, ed. 
C. Miiller in Herodotus, p. 50, Didot, 1844. See Grote’ s Hist. of Greece (ed. of 1888), 
ili, pp. 445-6 and note. 5. SU; 3, P- 353- 3 Herod. I. 205 sqq. 

4 C. Miiller gives it as Frag. 29. 3, op. cit. p. 46. 

5 XIV. 8, p. 450. 

6 Her name Trimontium is however a correct alternative for Philippopolis, 
according to Pliny (Wat. Hist. IV. 41. 

7 Amm. Marc. 26. 10, § 4, says it was formerly Eumolpias. 

8 XV. 7, p. 485. 9 IIT. 12, p. gg. 

10 J. 1, p. 43; cf. Nic. Bry. II. 3, p. 42. There is here an interesting instance of 
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ee then was Anna’s equipment for writing a literary 
composition ; she is well read and quotes appositely, if not 
with invariable correctness. Before we deal with the much more 
serious question of her qualifications for producing a valuable 
History, we will consider her intellectual standards in art, in 
the physical sciences, and in medicine. 

In art we get references to Apelles and Phidias and the Canon 
of Polyclitus, also to Thericles the Corinthian potter.’ She fre- 
quently talks of marble or bronze statues, sometimes as the 
highest type of beauty or dignity.? She alludes to one eikdév of 
St. Demetrius and one eixévopua of the Theotokos, both pre- 
sumably pictures.3 She dwells on the architecture and the 
marble floor and walls of the famous Purple Chamber,‘ and 
seems proud of the orfjAac that foreigners went to gaze at in the 
streets of Constantinople, as well as of the groups of statuary 
near the Palace.’ She deplores the neglect of ‘all art training’ 
in the early part of the eleventh century. But on the whole 
the information given by her as to artistic matters is extremely 
scanty. She describes the gilded animal-heads in bronze and 
iron prefixed to Alexius’ new ships as vehicles for liquid fire,’ 
and she has seen ‘ivory carved by a craftsman’.* Her enthusi- 
asm however seems only roused by the olyets d’art sent from 
Alexius to Henry of Germany.’ She dilates not only on the 
‘hundred pieces of purple’ but on the articles of ‘wrought silver, 
how Anna used her husband’s work, but did not always improve on it. He com- 
pares the youthful Alexius following his elder brother to war, to Scipio Aemilianus 
Africanus Minor, who as we know at the age of seventeen accompanied his father 
L. Aemilius Paulus in his campaign against Perseus King of Macedonia. Anna 
takes the two names Aemilius and Scipio and adds a third, Hannibal, comparing 
her youthful father to all three. But whereas Scipio and Hannibal began their 
military careers in their teens, Aemilius did not figure as a public character at all 
till he was over thirty, and was at least sixty-one when he conquered Perseus. 

t III. 2, p. 74; 3, p. 76; X. 8, p. 293; XII. 4, p. 3573; XIII. 10, p. 404. 

2 III. 2, p. 743 3, pp. 76, 773; XII. 3, p. 3513 4, P- 3573 XIII. 2, pp. 379, 380; 
XIV. 4, p. 436. It should be noted that these are probably all secular. L. Bréhier, 
in his paper read before the Congress of Byzantinology at Bukharest (Acad. Roum. 
Bull., Tome XI. p. 56), says that all through Byzantine history ‘la statuajre religieuse 
est tolérée, mais elle n’en est pas moins un art spécifiquement paien, et comme tel 
suspect’. Statues in churches though never actually forbidden were so rare in the 
Eastern Church as to excite the surprise of the Russian pilgrims in Constantinople 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries when they happened to find any. See 
farther, Ch. 48 below. 


3 V. 5, p. 1395 8, p. 144. 4 VII. 2, p. 190. 
See Ls Ds 72: Vizit, p. 1743 VII. 25 p..190. 
6 V. 8, p. 144 7 XI. 10, p. 335. 


8 TIT. Sens Tile STIS 10, p94. 
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and coin of Romanus of the ancient standard,’ on ‘a gold 
(oravpos) éyxdAmos* with pearls, a box inlaid with gold having 
within it relics of various saints, a small sardonyx vase, a crystal 
drinking-vessel, and a “‘fulmen’’ bound with gold’, the last- 
named object being the conventional representation of a 
thunderbolt frequently found as an ornament on statues and 
coins of Zeus or his syncretistic equivalents.” 

We now come to Anna’s few definite allusions to any form 
of Music. Her attitude on the subject seems to have been 
decidedly Philistine, if we may judge from the passage where 
Alexius shows special kindness to the sick and aged refugees 
marching along with him, by providing them with a ‘divine 
banquet’, where ‘no organs or flutes or drums or any annoying 
music’ are heard.3 Flutes inspire to action* and a procession 
needs ‘all sorts of musical instruments and cymbals’,5 to say 
nothing of singing as an outward expression of piety or emotion 
in general.® But otherwise all the music in her pages is martial. 
The army moves to the sound of the flute,? and is roused by 
a drum.’ Trumpets sound for signal or for war-cry? (évddoyov 
or évudAwov), and a battle only begins amepiucaAmiyxtws when a sur- 
prise is planned.’? “Trumpets and drums’ terrify a city into 
surrender, and ‘with trumpets and horns’ the Emperor is pro- 
claimed there." “The recall’ is sounded by drum or by trumpet.” 
The war-cry is not only played but shouted, and must usually 
have failed to be in any sense musical. Yet that is virtually 
all the Music which we can extract from Anna’s pages. Even 
ecclesiastical music, which must have had so large a part in 
her religious life, meets with scant attention. The singing of 
the regular Church Canons receives one incidental allusion :™ 
hymns are frequently coupled with prayers as a part of devo- 


t Doubtless a reliquary in the form of a pectoral cross. 

2 See A. B. Cook’s Zeus, Vol. II, pp. 722-806. 

3 XV. 7, p. 482. 

4 Pref. 4, p.6, and IX. 5, p. 253. In XIV. 1, p. 421, ‘flutes and lyres’ appear to 
be the usual feature of city life. 

[Vet pe 104. 

Anna twice expresses her wish to sing a povwdla, XV. 5, p. , and 11, p. 496. 
XV. 7, p. 481, like the Spartans in Thuc. V. 70. alia oy 
VII. 9, p. 210. 

9 1.5, p. 11: 13, p. 33; VII. 2, p. 190, and often elsewhere. We do not however 
find silence proclaimed by a trumpet to let prayers begin, as in Thuc. VI, p. 32. 
The word €vddoxpor, literally ‘key-note’, is often used by Anna for orders in general, 
whether taken or given (II. 4, p. 49; VI. 10, p. 175; X. 2, p. 273, and 4, p. 278; 
XI. 1, p. 311. Cf. Nic. Acom. John C. 3, p. 8). Sometimes it is best translated ‘hint’. 

to VIT. 9, p. 211. NTF 2, Pps 3135 904s 

2 XIV. 5, p. 440; XV. 7, p. 481. Sometimes the phrase 76 dvaxAyrixév FyAoa is 
used without specifying the instrument (VIII. 5, p. 232; XV. 6, p. 477). 

13 XV. 5, p. 474. %4 XV. 9; p. 492. 
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tion, and one of Alexius’ gifts to the Church in his Orphanage 
is antiphonal music, performed by choirs both of men and 
women." But the only form of vocal expression in which Anna 
displays any real interest is the popular or topical song, com- 
posed and sung to celebrate current events. It is known as an 
dopatiov Or mapq@dvov, and on one occasion at least is sung anti- 
phonally.», Otherwise both Art and Music seem to leave the 
writer cold. 

So in quite another line do the beauties of nature. Her 
references to roses} are purely conventional, introduced to 
praise a fine complexion, just as cypresses to her are merely 
objects of unusual height. Beech and oak are mentioned, but 
dpis seems as a rule to mean any timber-tree,’ and yapadSpvov 
(properly germander) any shrub.®° We read of vines and wheat 
as the usual objects of cultivation,’ especially by ‘the commoner 
sort’. Barley and millet are brought in, though the latter is 
considered ‘improper food’ for human beings.2 Anna once 
speaks of rosin (ddxpvov evKavorov) as collected from ‘pines and 
certain other such evergreen trees’, and blown through ‘pipes 
of reed’ in the device known as liquid fire.” 

This want of interest in natural objects is all the more curious 
because to the larger physical phenomena, such as come under 
physical science or geography, she pays a good deal of atten- 
tion. Thus she puts clearly and simply the prevalent scientific 
notions of her day. Her mother preferred theological study to 
dvoikal ovlntyioeis' and her daughter doubtless did the same. 
Yet she speaks of an eclipse, which one of her father’s ‘under- 
secretaries’ had accurately predicted, in language that could 
hardly be bettered.” “The sun’s light failed, so that the whole 

1 XV. 7, p. 485. Hymns have been dealt with in Ch. 10 above. 

2 I]. 4, p. 51; VIII. 5, p. 233; XII. 6, p. 362. 

See Die/lse2 iD. 74. A0dis up. 7.7. 

4 III. 2, p. 74; XV. 6, p. 476. 

5 I. 6, p. 16; III. 8, p. 90; VI. 14, p. 183; XIV. 5, p. 440, and 8, p. 452. 

6 V.5, p. 140; VII. 3, p. 198; X. 4, p. 279. ; ; 

7 X. 5, p. 284. In V. 6, p. 141, Bohemund refreshes himself by eating grapes, 
and in XI. 11, p. 340, vines outside a besieged city are cleared away to allow of 
mounted sallies. « , 

8 XIV. 9, p. 456; XV. 7, p. 483. 

9 VI. ie p. 182; VII. 3, p. 195; VIII. 3, p. 226; and XIII. 2, p. 381. In the 
passage in VIII. 3, p. 226, Tzachas tried to win over the Emperor’s mercenaries, 
‘fawning on them with substantial promises if only they would leave the Emperor 
and come over to him dzqvixa tas xpiOas KaraAdBou’. ‘Getting the barley’ may be 
used for storing crops in general, or ai xpi8ai may be a colloquial term for ‘spoils’, 
like ‘getting the beans’ in American slang. 7 XIII. 3, p. 383. 

1 V. 9, p. 147. This would include the various branches of mathematics, in 
which, as we saw in Ch. 25, Anna took little interest. 

1 VII. 2, p. 193. This eclipse serves to date the Patzinak War. See Chalandon, 


op. cit. p. 105, note I. 
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disc was obscured by the passing before it of the moon.’ She 
twice mentions the familiar phenomenon that in winter the sun 
rises to our view at a point south of its summer rising-point ; 
this she expresses as a going or bending of the sun ‘to southerly 
circles’, after the autumn equinox.’ She has good authority for 
saying that a certain night in midwinter was ‘shining with its 
full moon at that time more than in spring’.? She alludes to 
the signs of the Zodiac and other solar matters. Thus, a statue 
at Constantinople is blown down by a violent wind ‘with the 
sun at the time passing through Taurus’, and this agrees with 
the date of April 14 furnished from another source.3 She speaks 
of.Capricorn, of the Vernal and of the Autumnal Equinox,‘ 
and her statement about the ‘season of summer, when the sun 
had passed Cancer and was hastening to Leo, when, they say, 
is the rising of the dog-star’,5 is one of the data for determining 
when Robert Guiscard landed in Hlyria. We must however note 
in passing a slight looseness of usage as to the terms for the 
seasons,° a feature of her vocabulary which meets us in other 
places. We perceive that she holds the doctrine of revolving 
spheres, first stated by Anaximander, and often mentioned by 
Aristotle. Her phrase ‘the lunar sphere’? shows her belief that 
‘the earth was supposed to be the centre of a series of con- 
centric spheres or globes revolving round it, one appropriated 
to the stars, another to the moon, another to the sun’. When 
she speaks of a great comet she discusses its exact nature, 
whether a doxis or an dxovtias,? and though Alexius is sufficiently 
enlightened to believe that ‘such things are dependent on some 
natural cause’, yet in order to be on the safe side he resorts to 
experts for observation and explanation of the portent. A ‘sud- 
den earthquake’ with stones falling from heaven on a clear night 
of moon and stars is so remarkable as to be at least a plausible 
proof of a heretic’s guilt.° Anna speaks of earthquakes as if 


1D LO. Dad 7 oe Via D . 468. 

2 X. 8, p. 290. boned in his Elementary Lessons in Astronomy, p. 171, says: 
‘In winter, when the sun is lowest the moon is highest, and so in winter we get 
more moonlight than in summer.’ 

3 XII. 4, p. 357, and Du Cange’s Note. 

4 I. 16, p. 37; VIII. 3, p. 226; XV. 3, p. 468. 

5 III. 12, p. 98. The Encyel. Brit. says the Greeks found that the heliacal rising 
of the dog-star occurred as the sun entered Leo, i.e. about twenty-three days after 
the summer solstice of June 21. But heliacal risings vary. See Ch. 62 below. 

6 It is hard to reconcile her use of ¢@wvdawpov in VIL. 2, p. 190, with that in 
XIV. 8, p. 449. 

7 X. 4, p. 280. 8 Liddell and Scott, sub v. odaipa. 

SU 4, pe 55: CaS. Be sseuslates ‘trabalium vel iacularium’, which we may 
roughly render ‘meteor or shooting star’. 

70 XV. 8, pp. 489, 490. 
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familiar with them,’ though curiously enough she omits from 
her story the great one in her father’s reign chronicled by 
Zonaras and Glycas.? She twice records snowstorms ‘out of 
season’, one on September 24, accompanied by thunder and 
lightning, swollen streams, and tempestuous winds;3 one in 
August, with violent land-breezes from the mountains stirring 
up the sea and causing shipwrecks.* The winter after Alexius’ 
success at Choerobacchae against the Patzinaks was very severe 
and marked by such an unheard-of fall of snow as to block up 
houses.5 Throughout the Alexias storms and winds and waves 
play a considerable part.® 

Her geographical knowledge gives her evident satisfaction. 
She loves to trace the course of rivers,’ and to give their local 
names, even if with an apology for ‘barbarizing’.’ She speaks 
glibly of the variable currents in the straits between Boeotia 
and Euboea, of the situation of Sicily, and the respective dis- 
tances from one another, and position with regard to winds, of 
points on the Italian and Illyrian shores.? She brings in a whole 
string of names in Asia Minor in order to impress the reader 
with the extent of her husband’s campaigning.” As a rule her 
geographical knowledge is accurate, though a few errors may 
be pointed out. Thus she wrongly places Peristhlaba Magna 
on the Danube, instead of sixty miles to the South ;" she appa- 
rently turns two lakes situated beyond that river into one of 


UND eR ay oped 

2 Bpit. XVIII. 22; Bibl. Chron., 1V. p. 333- 

3 III. 8, p. 90. She never attempts, like Cecaumenus (Strat. p. 83), to explain 
thunder and lightning ; she merely records them. 

4 III. 12, p. 98. We may contrast her description of the sea-battle with the 
Count of Provence: ‘Although it was midwinter, yet there was a complete calm’ 
(X. 8, p. 290). 

5 VIII. 3, p. 226. 

6 e.g. III. 12; VI. 6, p. 163; X. 7, p. 288; XI. 10 and 11. A wind brings on 
Alexius’ last illness (XV. 11, p. 496). In storms we usually hear of a xAvdwy, but 
once of a tpixupia peydAn, the ‘third wave’ (XI. 10, p. 337), which was said to be 
the largestzand is so used by Plato. 

7 Vardar, I. 8, p. 18; Danube, VII. 2, p. 192; Drymon (now Black Drin), 
XII. 9, p. 371; Maeander, XIV. 1, p. 422; Scamander and others, XIV. 5, p. 439; 
Maritza, XIV. 8, p. 450. 

8 1. 8, p. 18; VII. 11, p. 215; XIV. 5, p. 439. So of a ford, VIII. 4, p. 230; 
a range of mountains, IX. 1, p. 245; and of towns or fortresses or a xAetcoupa in 
VIII. 3, p. 227: 9, p. 241; XIII. 5, p. 391: 12, pp. 413, 414; XIV. 2, p. 427; 
XV. 1, p. 462; 2, p. 464. ww 

9 1. 16, p. 37; II. 3, p. 48; VI. 5, p. 159; XI. 2, p. 312; XII. 8, p. 368. Similarly 
her term of 6 paxpés atytadds is most appropriate to so long a promontory as the 
Thracian Chersonese (XIV. 2, p. 427). Alexius makes a map of the Adriatic for 
one of his admirals (XIII. 7), specially considering the winds. 

to Pref. 3, p. 5. rg Aid 2 
1 VII. 3, p. 194. She is evidently confusing it with the other Peristhlaba near 
the river’s mouth. 
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greatly exaggerated size.t She fancifully prolongs the Haemus 
Mountains across the Adriatic to the Hercynian Forest,’ and 
she puts Mopsuestia on the Saron (or Sarus) River and not on 
the Pyramus.3 The various problems connected with her refer- 
ences to Durazzo will be considered later, but we may say here 
that she seems to think Crusaders who ‘crossed the straits of 
Lombardy’ would naturally go ‘through the parts of Hungary’ 
on their way to Constantinople,‘ and she is very hazy as to the 
interior of Asia Minor.5 Indeed her description even of parts of 
Bithynia which she had probably herself visited is not at all clear, 
and it is confusing that, while she generally uses dvatody to 
mean simply the East, she has it at least twice in the modern 
Greek sense of Anatolia or Asia Minor.® But on the whole she 
makes surprisingly few geographical mistakes, and if we have 
difficulty in identifying, for instance, Calaure and the other 
Thracian localities of the campaign against Bryennius in 
Book I, or the hill Lebunium in Book VIII, this comes from 
her and her first readers’ familiarity with the spots, making 
accurate descriptions superfluous.” . 

To natural history she chiefly refers in figures of speech. A 
polypus is like a ship with oars or like a grasping man.’ Men dig 
like moles, and enemies are driven back by fire as a swarm of 
bees by smoke.) Invaders are compared to insect-pests,’® which 
also appear in the actual form of locusts devouring vines and 
sparing wheat, though even here Anna’s interest is in the sym- 
bolic interpretation." The way rams butt against one another 

1 VII. 5, p. 200, with Du Cange’s note. 

2 XIV. 8, p. 451, 452- 

3 XII. 2, p. 349. Both rivers flow ‘from the mountains of Taurus’ down ‘into the 
Syrian sea’, but it was over the Pyramus that Constantine constructed the magni- 
ficent bridge of Mopsuestia. 

4 X. 5, p. 285. 

_5 In XIV. 5, p. 439 the passage reads as if the Turk ‘passed through Adramyt- 
tium and Chliara’ on the way from Cyzicus to Parium, whereas from Cyzicus 
Adramyttium lies South-West and Chliara very nearly due South, while Parium is 
West on the Sea of Marmora. Perhaps this is merely awkwardness of construction, 
the phrase ‘having passed through Adramyttium and Chliara’ referring to Mono- 
lycus’ march after he left Parium and Abydus. But in XIV. 6, p. 443, she evidently 
places Acrocus near Philadelphia, when it is in fact near Cotiaeum far to the 
North-East. The geography in XV. 4 is also hard to follow. 

6 XI. 10, pp. 335, 337- Possibly also XII. 2, p. 350. 

7 It is difficult to see. why Chalandon (op. cit., p. 133, and Camb. Med. Hist. 
IV, p. 330) makes Lebunium a river, when Anna distinctly speaks of it as a hill 
(VIII. 4, p. 2303 5, p- 232). Zonaras (XVIII. 23) does not mention any sites of 
battles in the campaign. 

_ § X. 8, p. 2go, and 11, p. 304. In the sense of some one holding on tenaciously 
it is used by Nic. Acom. in John C. 2, p. 6. The Anon. Syn. Chr., p. 179, uses it of 
some one clouding matters, as with sepia. : 

9 XIII. 3, pp. 382, 383. 

10 T. 14, p. 35. m X. 5, p. 284. 
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in fight serves but to explain how a battering-ram is used in 
a siege,’ and when mice eat bread or turn into lions, it is to 
give a warning in a dream.” Horses and oxen only come into 
her pages as usual means of transport. She speaks of calling 
out ‘a serpent lurking in a hole’ by means of ‘the secret spells 
of enchanters’ (empddv ivyéw dmoppyjrois), and this may be a 
version of the often-recorded fact that snakes can be attracted 
by music.3 But on the whole, of any careful observation of 
Nature the Alexzas shows no trace. 

In the sphere of Medicine Anna is much more at home, or 
at least displays much more familiarity. We shall leave to the 
last her detailed picture of Alexius’ illness and death, and for 
the present we will consider her obzter dicta on the subject. Some 
illnesses she lays at the door of xupdv onéboves (literally ‘putre- 
factions of the juices’), some at that of ‘irregularities and bad- 
ness of climate’, coupled with anxiety. There are “omepyatixot 
Adyou”” (best rendered ‘hereditary’ or ‘germ-containing causes’, 
of course with none of the specific meaning which we now give 
to the word ‘germ’), of disease,° and ‘luxurious living’ tends to 
produce gout.7 She herself in her youth had caused anxiety by 
her ‘bodily state’ to those about the women’s apartment,® but 
she seems to have grown up robust, to the extent of travelling 
with her father.? She speaks of gangrene eating its way through 
the body,” of swollen intestines as a prelude of death,” of child- 


t XIII. 3, p. 381. 2 XV. 6, p. 479. 

3 XV. 8, p. 486. Her use of the word ivyé deserves a longer discussion than it 
can get here. Proclus speaks of of ivyyixol Goi (in I Euclidis librum, p. 91), and 
Psellus gives ivyyes an important place in the Chaldaean cosmogony (Summary of 
the Chaldaean doctrines, P. G. 122, col. 1149). Liddell and Scott derive the word 
from ivlew, ‘to cry out’, and though its acquired meaning of ‘spell’ came from the 
belief that if bound to a wheel a wryneck as it turned round ‘drew men’s hearts 
along with it’, yet the connotation of sound may still in Anna’s day have been latent 
in the name, as it clearly is in émwddr. 

4 1. 10, p. 22; cf. Polyb. Hist. I. 81. 7, where this is used figuratively of the 
soul. 

5 Pref. 3, f. 5; 1. 10, p. 22; cf. Nic. Bry. II, 28, p. 65. Herod, II, 77 says that 
diseases are produced by changes of seasons. 2 

6 XIV. 4, p. 433. This phrase occurs in Plutarch and also in the neo-Platonic 
philosophers like Iamblichus and Nicomachus Gerasenus and Plotinus (Enna. 
III. 1,§ 7). In XIV. 4, p. 437, Anna speaks of a ‘cause not antecedent only but 
inherent’ of her father’s illness (mpoxatrapkrixds and ovvextikds). 

7 XIV. 4, p. 433. 8 eX1V..7, p: 440: 

9 XIV. 7, 446, and 8, p. 450. 

10 TV.1, p.105. In Polyb., Hist. I. 81, 6, 7, though the word is not ‘gangrene’ but 
7a €Axn, the vivid picture of the poison eating its way through the body may well 
have given Anna the notion of using the same metaphor as the classical historian. 
In him the idea is of brutality, in her of greed; in both the evil force never desists 
till it destroys the whole. 

t Pref. 3, pp. 5, 6, where perforation of the bowel seems to be the danger feared, 


and XV. II, p. 500. 
821471 P 
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birth pangs and swaddling-bands,' of fever and pleurisy,* and 
a quartan ague.3 A man loses his sight ‘by disease’.t Epilepsy, 
where a man ‘lay foaming’, is of course due to demoniacal 
possession,’ as is madness, Aaumpd. weAayxoAia,® but she is aware 
that ‘intestinal disease’ comes from improper food, and that 
worry of mind aggravates a bad physical state.7 If she speaks 
of the ‘humours’ of the body as determining health or disease, 
she does but follow the physiologists of her day; and if she 
believes that in gout the ‘sediments’, unless removed by some 
detergent draught, tend to become dispersed throughout the 
whole system, she does but state a commonplace of Medicine.® 
On the whole her diagnosis of illness is far less vague than that 
of many a nineteenth-century novelist, and the ‘deadly sickness’ 
of which St. Gilles dies? is almost her only indefinite description. 


t Pref. 4, p. 6; VI. 8, p. 166; XIV. 7, p. 446; XV. 11, p. 496. 

2 VI. 6, p. 162; 7, p. 165. The two combined made the Emperor Isaac so ill 
that he abdicated, according to Psellus (Chron., Is. Comm., Byz. T., p. 225) and 
Nic. Bry. I. 4, p. 18. 

3 VII. 9, pp. 212, 213. The shivering and teeth-chattering may in this case 
have been due to malaria, complicated by septic wounds. 

4 IX. 10, p. 266. SV SOs 7 Oe 

6 XIV. 9, p. 457; XV. 8, p. 488. 

7 Pref. 3, p. 53 XIII. 2, p. 381; 8, p. 399; XV. 11, pp. 497, 498. 

8 She speaks in XIV. 4, p. 434 of the Emperor’s pains in the affected parts 
drawing the ‘humours’ (pevuara) to themselves, and then of the peda attacking 
him and ‘bringing great pain’. He rode (XIV. 7, p. 449) ‘in order that part of 
the flowing down matter’ (dAn, the ‘sediments’ or ‘‘deposits’, chiefly of urate of 
soda, of which the Encycl. Brit. speaks under Gout) ‘might be carried off’. (The 
same article says: ‘Regular but moderate exercise in the form of walking or riding 

. . 1s of great advantage’.) Then the ‘humour’ settles in one of his shoulders and 
the consultant (XV. 9, p. 497) fears that ‘if it is not purged by cathartics it will 
hereafter flow into one of the vital parts or into the heart itself’. (The same 
article says: “The administration of some simple laxative will be of service, as well 
as the free use of alkaline diuretics.’) When Anna uses ¥An as practically synony- 
mous with peda, this is consistent with ancient and medieval physiology. The 
same article says: ‘Galen regarded Gout as an unnatural accumulation of humours 
in a part’, the humours being of course ‘the different kinds of moistures in man’s 
body’, of which the four primary were phlegm, blood, yellow bile, and black bile, 
on whose ‘right proportion and mixture’ health as well as character depended 
(Encycl. Brit., under Humour and Medicine). See p. 131, note 7 above. Anna’s fear 
that the ‘remedy with pepper’ had done more harm than good (XV. 11, p. 499), at 
a further stage of her father’s illness is based on her shrewd opinion that the drug had 
‘diffused the sediments, ras dAas, and could not get the better of them, but drove 
them into the cavities of the arteries’. Dr. Eliz. Dawes (see p. 3, n. 2, above) 
suggested in conversation that when Alexius played chess ‘on awaking in the early 
morning’ in order to ‘sweeten the brine that was in him from his many cares’ 
(XII. 6, p. 360) this describes a hygienically sound attempt to dissipate the uric 
acid by recreation. The above quoted Encycl. Brit. article on Gout gives the advice 
in such cases of a famous French doctor: ‘Fatiguez la béte et reposez la téte.’ 

9 XI. 8, p. 332. Three fatal illnesses mentioned by Nicephorus Bryennius do not 
come into Anna’s pages. (He also speaks of a violent nose bleeding, II. 6, p. 45.) 
The Hyle tells us that Alexius’ brother Manuel died of a disease of the ears (I. 12, 
pp. 25, 26), Constantine Ducas, son of the Caesar, of a sharp attack of pain, 
probably appendicitis (II. 17, p. 55), and Andronicus his other son of dropsy, over 
which doctors laboured in vain (III. 1, p. 68). 
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In war she speaks of wounds and sometimes of bandaging,’ 
and one wounded general at least is attended by ‘one of the 
eumeipwv ’, doubtless part of the Ambulance Corps described by 
Leo in his Tactica as accompanying every army, and consisting , 
of a doctor and a surgeon and six or eight bearers.? But her 
panacea for weary soldiers, after they have cleansed away dust 
and gore and other traces of xaxomdOewa, is Rest, which is men- 
tioned repeatedly in her pages,3 and which, as we have seen 
above, Alexius in his strenuousness denied himself,* though he 
secured it for his men ‘so as not to seem harsh and thoughtless’.s 

She does not speak much of drugs, though she realizes the 
danger of poison administered in food, and speaks of the 
‘salutary medicine’ that may be given as an antidote. Twice 
she alludes to smearing a cup with some sweet like honey (the 
medicinal reputation of which among the ancients is attested 
by the Encyclopaedia Britannica), not in order to make a bitter 
draught more palatable,? but with distinct curative aim. The 
first time, where the sense is probably literal, she says this was 
done ‘in order that most of the harm should disappear” (liter- 
ally ‘slip through’, dvoAvoGaiveww) ;° the second time its object was 
‘that the demoniac [i.e. Basil the Bogomile] should vomit forth 
his madness’ (literally ‘black humour’, weAayyxodia).? In Alexius’ 
last illness we hear of a ‘remedy with pepper’? (which to her 


t IV. 4, p. 110; 6, p. 117; 8, p. 122; V. 1, p. 1253; VII. 9, p. 212; XII. 2, p. 350, 
with which cf. IV. 6, p. 117; XIV. 6, p. 443,. So in Ayle, IV. 38, p. 107. John II 
died of a poisoned wound (Nic. Acom. John C. 11, p. 27), but Anna never speaks 
of such. 

2 IV. 4, p. 110; Oman, Art of War, I, p. 192. It is noteworthy that in XV. 7, 
p. 482, men dying on the march are attended not by doctors but by priests. 
Zonaras (XVIII. 27) says that in Alexius’ army the old men rode on beasts of 
burden, and the sick were carried on men’s shields; if this is true it is curious that 
Anna omitted to mention such a proof of her father’s kindness. 

3) Pref..3, pabstls 35D105 7s 193 Lil.12, p..9953 DV.42. p) 1075) Vo I5;pp: 125; 
126; 3, p. 133; VII. 8, p. 210; 11, p. 217; VIII. 6, p. 234; X. 4, p. 278; 5, pp. 282, 
283; 11, p. 302; XI. 2, p. 315; 6, p. 327; 7, P- 329; XV. 2, p. 465; 4, P. 472. 
So we get paotwrns xdpw as a motive: II. 8, p. 61; IX. 5, p. 255; XII. 3, p. 354. 

4 III. 2, pe73; V. 4, p. 1353 VIII. 1, p. 221; XII. 3, p. 350; XIV. 1, p. 419; 4, 
p. 433; though in IX. 5, p. 255, he consents dvaxrjcacba éavrdv THs ddouropias. 
Rest indeed often acts as a snare to an army or an individual (I. 6, p. 16; 11, p. 26; 
VIII. 1, p. 222; XIII. 6, p. 394, and 7, p. 395). SOV Sig 7221. 

6 X. 11, pp. 302, 303; XI. 2, p. 315; XII. 3, p. 352. In XV. 8, p. 487, she speaks 
of ‘carrying the whole drug’ to some one who is being deceived; in modern slang 
we might use the same metaphor and say ‘giving a complete dope’. 

7 Asin Lucretius, De Rer. Nat. I. 936-41. Honey in Plato (Phil. 61) isa synonym 
for pleasure, and is to be mixed with the ‘sober draught’ of water. 

8 XIV. 4, p. 437. This passage seems to be a darkly worded insinuation that her 
brother John tried to poison their father. 

9 XV. 8, p. 488. pedayxodia also occurs in XIV. 9, p. 457, in the same sense. 

10 Cecaumenus (Strat. p. 53) recommends pepper for the liver and advises phlebo- 
tomy three times a year; but for the rest, he tells people to cure themselves by 
fasting and warmth and repose, without doctors or poultices or potions. 
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thinking only aggravated the disease), essence of roses used to 
revive him from fainting, and oil with which, when the case 
was clearly hopeless, the doctors ‘anointed the Emperor’s head, 
for it seemed to them wise’. A purgative is suggested, but not 
administered ; later on phlebotomy and cautery are tried. But 
on the whole Anna’s conception of Hygiene is the sound one 
of Prevention rather than Cure. A ‘well-tempered climate’ 
should be sought, and a man should not lightly expose himself 
to extremes of heat or cold, or to bad weather; it is only 
Alexius’ devotion to duty that makes him violate this rule.» On 
the other hand ‘medical wisdom’ recommends regular exercise 
to improve the circulation and combat incipient disease, and a 
reputable doctor, ‘using the rule of his craft’, will attack the 
most urgent symptom first.3 Bad smells, especially from dead 
bodies, are dangerous to health.+ Heat and dust, with the con- 
sequent thirst, are the greatest enemies of fighting men ;5 sun in 
the eyes is hardly less of a handicap.® Her maxims are all a case 
of glorified common sense. 

For this reason her attitude towards doctors is interesting. 
She has not the horror of them expressed by Cecaumenus, with 
his ‘Pray that thou fall not into the hands of a doctor, however 
learned’, and his sinister suggestions that they deliberately foster 
disease for money.? Nor does she scorn them utterly, like Theo- 


* XV. 11. It is remarkable that there is no trace in the Alexias of any use of 
amulets or of magic formulae, such as J. Evans (op. cit. p. 122) mentions in 
the West as traceable to ‘Byzantine sources’. 

a]. 11, p. 26; X. 4, p. 281, and 5, p. 283; XII. 3, p. 352; XIV. 8, p. 454; cf. 
Nic. Bry. II. 28, p.65. In II. 8, pp. 60, 61, 70 émireprés Kal evxparov of a spot 
consists in having trees and in being “blown on by every wind’. A ‘well-mixed’ 
air, not too hot and not too cold, is often praised by Byzantine writers. Theophylact, 
maid. Bao., 1. 3 (P.G. 126, col. 256), claims this merit for Constantinople, just as 
Herodotus extolled Hellas for her fairly tempered seasons, III. 106. When Alexius 
is dying he craves cool air (XV. 11, p. 5033 cf. Glycas, IV, p. 335). 

3 XIV. 4, p. 435; 7, P- 449. One wonders what illness Isaac Conners feigned 
when the doctors advised hare-hunting as a remedy (Nic. Bry. IT. 28, p. 65). 

4 Ths 12, sp. 903) V Lle5>: ps 201m VIL Le 6, peegne leo G4 re xl beara 
p. 402. So Cecaumenus (Strat. p. 11) advises not to keep an army long in one 
place: yiverar yap dopz Kal €€ adrijs dppworia. We can recall the ghastly descrip- 
tion by ‘Thucydides of the intolerable stenches in the quarries of Syracuse, with 
the Athenian prisoners dying by scores (Hist. VII. 87). 

5 XI. 7, p. 329; cf. Thuc. IV. 35. In IV. 3, p. 108, naval plans are upset by the 
drying up of rivers in summer heat. Dust and arrows darken the air at Larissa 
(V.6, p. 141), as at Pylos in the famous description of Thucydides (Hist. IV. 34), 
so similar as to rouse the wonder whether Anna was not thinking of it. The picture 
in VIII. 5, p. 233 of the battle where Alexius presses the neighbouring peasants 
into the service of the army as water-carriers is one of the most vivid in the whole 
Soke read of avvdpia from summer heat round Lopadium (XV. 1, p. 462). 

silie i 

7 Strat. p. 53. Psellus speaks contemptuously of the trust of Romanus III in 
latpixai réxvat (Chron., Rom. III, Byz. T., p. 40). It is curious to find Proclus 
(in I Euchdis librum, p. 38) saying that Hippocrates makes plain the usefulness 
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dore Prodromus,' but she considers herself quite as capable of 
being an ‘umpire’ between medical men who disagree as Psellus 
must have claimed to be when he controverted a diagnosis of 
‘the first of the doctors’.2 Her attitude towards the ‘sons of 
Asclepius’ during her father’s last illness is distinctly patroniz- 
ing. She is more than half contemptuous over their apathy and 
confusedness as to diagnosis, their false optimism intended to 
buoy up the family, and their retreat from the bedside when 
things come to their worst. All along she rates their efforts as 
far less effective than those of his own family who ‘toiled’ over 
him.3 She tells us at great length how she undertook such 
humble but essential tasks as giving easily swallowed food, 
feeling the pulse, and counting the respiration.‘ 

This brings in the question of nursing, and it is interesting 
to see that the system prevailed then which continued down to 
the nineteenth century, and still lingers on in many places; the 
sick were nursed not by professionals, but by amateurs and 
friends.5 The fact that charitable institutions were not special- 
ized, but received within one containing wall the sick, the old, 
and orphans, made such a plan of nursing easier; the many 
people going about in good health could all take a hand. 
Thus in Alexius’ Orphanage, besides a school for children and 
an almshouse for old or poor people, there was a department 
for those ‘incapacitated in their limbs or in their whole bodies’, 
by blindness or lameness or ‘some other ill’. Anna says: 
‘I have seen an old woman waited on by a young one, and 
a blind man led by a seeing one, and a footless man having 
feet not his own but another’s, and a handless man led by the 
hands of other men, and babes tended by strange mothers, and 
paralytics served by able-bodied mortals.’ In short, Alexius 
‘save assistants to each incapacitated person’,® though the era 
of the trained nurse was not yet. 


of tis dotpodoyias for Medicine, but we must remember that he means by 
Astrology the scientific study of the heavens, as does Jamblichus. 

1 Notices et Extraits, VIII. Pt. Il, p. 104. Prodromus excepts from his general 
condemnation of doctors as charlatans Nicolas Callicles and a Michael Lizix, who 
also may have been one of those who attended Alexius, being identical, if so, either 
with Anna’s Michael Pantechnes or with her ‘Michael the eunuch’. 

2 XV. 11, p. 497; Psellus, Chron., Is. Comn., Byz. T., p. 226. 

3 Anna is like Prodromus in admiring Nicolas Callicles (XV. 11, pp. 496, 497). 
She seems to describe him as a consultant, whereas Michael Pantechnes was 
apparently the regular physician (see p. 278 below), and not free from jealousy 
of the greater men called in. 

4 XV. II. f } 

5 In the public hospitals in Siena at least as late as 1903 the sick patients were 
nursed by the convalescents. 

6 XV. 7. In the hospital attached to the Pantocrator Monastery the work was 
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One passage on the treatment of sickness’ is worth trans- 
lating. Alexius was marching back from Philomelium to Con- 
stantinople, with the centre of his hollow square containing 
prisoners, refugees of all ages and both sexes, and booty. 


‘And whereas many of the women were with child, and many men 
were afflicted with diseases, whenever any woman was drawing near 
her delivery, then a trumpet sounding by the Emperor’s order made 
them all halt, and straightway the whole host stood still on that spot. 
And as soon as he heard that the woman was delivered, another 
unusual call proclaiming a move on was sounded and urged advance 
upon all. Or ifany one died, the same thing again took place, and 
the Emperor was present with the dying man, and priests were called 
in to sing the final hymns and to impart the sacred elements to the 
dying. And when all the rites for the departing had been duly per- 
formed, not until the dead man had been put in a coffin and buried, 
not till then was it permitted for the battle-array to move a step.’ 


Such was Alexius’ treatment of others, and in his own illness 
we feel that, however drastic such methods as cautery and 
bleeding may seem to us, he had every care that contemporary 
science could dictate.? It is tempting to go into the matter at 
length, so vividly and interestingly is it handled, but such a pro- 
ceeding is out of place here. Suffice it to say that his symptoms, 
to quote Dr. Counsell once more,} were ‘gout, then renal disease 
with thickened arteries, a big heart, hypertrophy (that is the 
cause of the weight he feels in his chest). Then you get either 
oedema of his lungs or water in his pleural cavities (the symp- 
toms would be much the same to an ordinary observer), and 
this would give all the symptoms of “‘air-hunger’’ from which 
he suffered. Then he gets all the troubles which arise from an 
enlarged heart which is beginning to fail and getting dilated, 
dropsy, ascites . . . with uraemic symptoms, the ulcerated palate 
and swollen tongue. Quite probably his swoonings may have 
been slight uraemic convulsions, but they may have been really 
only faints from the failing heart.’ 


It is hardly necessary to point out the truly remarkable 


done by ten men doctors and one woman, twelve male assistants and four female 
eight supplementary male helpers and two female, eight men servants and two 
female, with two pathologists and three surgeons to do the diagnosis in a consulting- 
room with eight assistants, the pay of the whole staff being carefully prescribed. 
This was an unusually elaborate institution (see Oeconomos, Vie religieuse). The 
Cosmosoteira Monastery had a hospital with eight attendants and one doctor for 
thirty-six patients. See review of the Typikon in B.Z. VIII. p. 574. 

XV. 7, pp. 481, 482. ' 

? XII. 3, pp. 351, 3533 XIV. 5, p. 438; 7, p. 449; XV. 1, pp. 460, 462; 

3 See p. 5 above. Gout was a favourite ete of Beene eae $ 
G. B. L. pp. 711, 737. : i 
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feature of the last chapter of the Alexias, namely that a death- 
bed of 1118 should be made so real to us of 1928, and by a 
woman not a doctor. It is indeed startlingly modern to find 
Anna discussing whether heredity, or loose living, or an acci- 
dent, or over-exertion of mind and body, or poison,' or a cold, 
had caused her father’s gout; and to read of Irene’s skilful 
massage} and his own attempts to cure himself by exercise 
whenever the pain allowed him. We come across such human 
touches as ‘we could not believe’ (Callicles in his diagnosis) 
‘because we did not wish to do so’; or ‘the Empress . . . learning 
from [Alexius] what he was suffering, felt as if hers were the 
pains’ ; or again that the doctors ‘dissembled over the crisis . . . 
and suggested hopes that did not appear sound.’ We can almost 
see the poor Emperor, naturally a strong man (‘indeed he was 
altogether unused to drinking medicine’), fighting against the 
‘halter’ of oppressed breathing, and demanding almost angrily 
to know the cause.5 ‘In his distress he found one refreshment, 
that of motion,’ as many an asthmatic patient has found to-day, 
and the Empress gets his attendants to carry him about on a 
litter, in the attempt to soothe his restlessness. Round his bed 
stand his devoted daughters plying him with liquid food and 
sprinkling him with rosewater. His wife forgoes food and sleep, 
and with tears streaming down her face holds the patient up 
to relieve his breathing. ‘Every doctor was summoned’ by her 
in her desperation, and when they fail she resorts no less de- 
sperately to prayer, her own and that of others, though curiously 
enough there is no mention of calling in priests or procuring 
the last rites for the dying man. Finally Irene is so utterly 
unable to control her grief as to call forth from Alexius ‘valiant 
and manly exhortations though his last’. Just so do patients 
and their families behave to-day, and there is no new thing 
under the sun. 

t XIV. 4, pp. 433-7; XV. 11, p. 498. 

2 XV. 117 p. 406. 

3 XII. 3, p. 351; XV. 1, p. 462. Yet this seems to have been a source of mockery 
alike to Greek and Turk (XII. 3, p. 353; XIII. 1, p. 377; XV.1, p. 4615 3, p. 466). 


4 XII. 9, p. 3723; XIV. 7, p. 449. : 
5 We are reminded of Tennyson’s Northern Farmer, Old Style. 
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33. BYZANTINE IDEAL OF HISTORIOGRAPHY 


WE have now dealt at some length with Anna Comnena as 
an educated woman. It remains to consider her as a 
historian, and in order to do that we must begin with her own 
ideal of Historiography. 

We have already said that classical writers approved stereo- 
typed forms for beginnings and endings, and nowhere is this 
truer than in the Prologues of historical works. Over and over 
again historians try to impress on the reader in a stately intro- 
duction their sense that Truth is their ideal and that such 
composition must not be lightly and unadvisedly taken in hand. 
Herodotus writes his history in order that the deeds of men 
may not be effaced by time nor remain unsung." Thucydides, 
after deploring the carelessness of men in searching for facts 
and weighing evidence, and their taste for tales that ‘please the 
ear’ rather than tell the truth, says: ‘I have described nothing 
but what I either saw myself or learned from others of whom 
I made the most careful and particular inquiry. The task was 
a laborious one . . . and very likely the strictly historical 
character of my narrative may be disappointing to the ear.” 
Polybius does indeed begin by stating} that the advantages 
derived from writing and studying history are too well known 
to need recounting, but very shortly afterwards* we find him 
elaborating the theme that the duty of an historian is to be 
impartial, in a passage which Anna copies without acknow- 
ledgement.5 Again later he defines the province of poets as 
being to move their readers, but that of historians to instruct 
them through the truth.® Diodorus Siculus occupies his first 
two chapters with a lengthy defence of his profession, reminding 
us of the first two of Anna’s Preface.? Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus lays down as the two inevitable preoccupations of a his- 
torian, first the choice of a worthy subject, secondly the skilful 


6 OG dlls 1B tee : 

2 Hist. I, 22. So nearly one thousand years later John of Epiphania (Hist. Gr. 
min. 1, p. 376) writes as a duty, because he was an eyewitness of the war with Persia. 

3 Hist. 1. 1, 1-3, and again in 35. 9, 10; III. 31; V. 75. 5, 6; XII. 7. 

apis let 4 5 Pref. 2, p. 3; cf. p. 205 above. 

CNHistlie son Urs 12. 

7 To show how conventional much of this is we may note that whereas he speaks 
of History making Time ‘the guardian of whatever it transmits to those who come 
after’ (Bibl. I. 2, 5), Anna, with equal meaning or non-meaning, describes History 
as a ‘strong bulwark against the stream of Time’ (Pref. I, p. 1). 
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treatment of it,' and this passage would almost seem to have 
been in Anna’s mind when she dwells on her father’s excel- 
lences and the care with which she has handled them.?, From 
Dionysius we also gather that the Proems of histories were 
always supposed to express concern both over the instruction 
of the émvyvyvopevor (truth in history being to him ‘the beginning 
of learning and wisdom’3) and also over ensuring that the 
memorials of great men should not ‘perish with their bodies’ ; 
Anna’s Proem does this to a marked degree. She is careful in 
her choice of a starting-point, ‘where the narrative will be 
plainer and more historical’,+ just as Polybius dwells on the 
importance of selecting an apy7 known to all without dispute,5 
and Diodorus feels that readers despise History not based on 
admitted dates,° while Plutarch is at pains to establish as on 
a map the boundary-line where legend ends and history begins.? 
In theory at least Greek historians pursued the Truth, the 
Whole Truth, and Nothing but the Truth, and when Isocrates 
says that the aim of history is not objective truth but profit to 
the readers, he speaks as a rhetorician, not as a serious critic.® 

These protestations of veracity and of pursuing a lofty aim 
can be paralleled far and wide in the Byzantine historians. We 
have seen how Anna fills her Preface with them.? Her husband, 
in his, gives asimilar account of his objects. Hehaswritten partly 
to please the Empress Irene, and partly because his own feeling 
towards Alexius was too deep for him to ‘pass over his deeds 
in silence, so that they would perish in the abyss of forgetful- 
ness’ ; but he is composing neither a History nor an Encomium, 
only providing a vAn toropias for later biographers.” 

Long before Bryennius’ day Theophanes, who wrote in the 
second decade of the ninth century, had told his readers in 
the Preface to his Chronography, that he reluctantly undertook 
to continue the work of a friend in spite of his consciousness of 
apdbe.a Kat 76 orevov Tod Xdyov. It involved ‘searching out and 
examining many books’ of old historiographers and logo- 
graphers and putting events ‘in their own places in regular 
order’. (Chronology is his obsession.) He hopes to provide for 
his readers od puxpav wpéAevav and begs their prayers and indul- 


* Antiq. Rom. I. 1; also ad Pomp. 3, 2 (ed. Jacoby, Vol. I, p. 2, and Opuse. ed. 


Usener, Vol. II, p. 232). 2 Pref., passim. 3 Antig. Rom. I. 2. 
Seer pA Or 5 Eirsta lems 
Se Dibia Nests 7 Thes. 1. 


8 E. Stemplinger, op. cit. p. 149. 
9 Cf. also I. 10, p. 235 Ilr, p.. 92:32, p.. 74.5 8, pp.00,,018 


10 Hyle, Pref. p. 13. Psellus, we may note, begins his Chronography not with a 
Preface but with a long descriptive Title. 
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gence in return, ¢idov yap 7H Oc 76 xara Svvayiv. In later days, 
slightly before Bryennius and Anna wrote, Michael Attaliates 
produced his History. After a laudatory address to the Emperor 
Botaniates he opens his narrative with the assertion that History 
is Xpjomov eis Ta udAoTa TH Biw; the lives of the good and the 
bad alike teach lessons. He himself is busy with military and 
legal affairs, but he feels bound to write ‘so that things worthy 
of record (Adyov) may not, through the passing of time, be 
buried in the depths of oblivion, but may have an undying 
memorial’.' He aims at setting forth as far as he can the causes 
of events, and in fact does so on all occasions. Later on? he 
explains that he does not wish to resemble the servant who 
hid his lord’s talent, but desires in his writing first to preserve 
the memory of Botaniates, secondly to spur on posterity by that 
emperor’s example. 

Coming down to Anna’s contemporaries, we find that Zo- 
naras in his Preface defends himself against the sneers of those 
who consider the pursuit of letters a mapepyov. He has chosen 
to employ on it his exile from public affairs, partly to atone for 
his past misdeeds, partly to please his friends by writing an 
épyov Kowwdedds. (He himself regards a great deal of history as 
‘most necessary’ to be learnt.) They urged him to avoid on the 
one hand the long descriptions of wars and localities, and the 
various discussions and orations in which many historians aim 
at displaying their own learning, and only succeed in wearying 
their readers; and on the other hand the undue brevity which 
omits deeds ‘worthy to be sung’, with all that shows the ‘charac- 
ter and nature and intentions’ of the persons portrayed. Other 
writers again make their composition unreadable by tdwruKais 
A€~cow 7 Kat BapBdpors eviore. So Zonaras’ friends beg from him 
a ovvTopov toropiav, setting forth only 7a Kapwwrepa of all that 
has happened, and at length his inertia yields to their impor- 
tunity, largely because he fears that Satan may find some mis- 
chief still for idle hands to do. He invites the reader’s indulgence 
towards imperfections, as he has no adequate supply of books, 
and furthermore authorities often disagree, so that to enumerate 
every one of the contrary opinions would be tedious. 

Cedrenus3 at the outset gives an elaborate account of his 
motives in writing: 

1 Hist., opening paragraph, p. 8. None of the Byzantines seem to share the lofty 
sentiment of Sir Thos. Browne in his Urne Buriall about men dead and gone: ‘The 
greater part must be content to be as though they had not been, to be found in the 
register of God, not in the record of man.’ Be pg22. 


3 pp. 1,2. He wrote under Alexius I, and brings his work down to 1657, copying 
Scylitzes (who we may note carries his history to 1079) textually. 
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‘Many men before us, lovers of God and lovers of history, have 
laboured at the epitomizing of history. . . . But they failed in © 
accuracy. ... For each put forward his own subject, one for instance 
the praise of an emperor, one the blame of a patriarch, another the 
eulogy of a friend. ... . I, having gone through the books of these 
men, collected suitable material, adding also what I had learnt un- 
written from men of old.’ 


He left his work ‘to posterity as a delicate food’, first to act as 
a reminder to those who have read the books of other historians, 
because neglect brings oblivion ‘obscuring and confounding the 
memory of deeds’, secondly to be a ddnyds to those who have 
not read them." 

Glycas, who as is usual in such a work begins his chronicle 
with the creation of the world, prefaces it by saying he means 
to indite a ‘short writing’, adding: ‘for I know that if a dis- 
course is extended to great length it greatly burdens the hear- 
ing’. He also implies that whereas the aim of other chroniclers 
is to win honour for themselves, he is only thinking of the 
instruction of his son, addressed as ‘my_dearest child’. 

Cinnamus, also under Manuel I, follows the old models 
when he begins: ‘In no wise was the task of history held 
inglorious by the wise men of old. Nay, it fell to the lot of 
most of them actually to gain honour thereby ... and because 
all things that occurred in course of time were in danger of 
being again lost from sight, they handed them down to the 
coming age by engraving them in books as on imperishable 
pillars.” Though Cinnamus is conscious of not having enough 
knowledge or leisure for his task, yet ‘not on that account must 
the affairs which came about in our age be altogether passed 
over in silence’.3 

Similarly Nicetas Acominatus, who saw the fall of Constanti- 
nople in 1204, has his clear theory of history-writing. ‘I thought 
it not right to pass by in silence things worthy to be remembered 
and set forth, so great in number and so important. Therefore 
through this my writing I put them down plainly for those who 
come after.’ He thinks it right that History should pillory vice, 
and its réAos oxommwrarov is Truth, but the language must be 


' So the sixth-century John of Epiphania (see p. 225, note 2; above) says he will 
begin with a brief outline of the facts, to be a reminder to those who know and 
a starting-point of information for those who do not. 

+ Bibl. Chron. 1, p. 1, written under Manuel I (1143-80). He may be thinking 
of Zonaras and the latter’s lengthy eighteen books (from which he himself freely 
borrowed), written in spite of the author’s professed dread of verbosity. 

Bel iste Is) ppeala2e 
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simple (more so than is popular with historians) because it has 
to appeal to workmen and soldiers and women." 

The family likeness between all these preambles speaks for it- 
self. The Byzantine who began to write a history or a chronicle? 
felt that he was entering on a solemn and exalted task, a duty 
owed to the dead, and still more a service to be rendered to 
the living. So it behoved him to be lucid and interesting and 
instructive, but above all truthful.3 Whatever lapses from the 
truth Byzantine historians may have made in practice, in theory 
it was their one and only goal. The seventeenth-century French 
writers, of whom it has been said‘ that ‘their purpose was most 
commonly political or moral instruction, and the presentment 
of historic fact was always quite subsidiary’, would have 
shocked Anna Comnena‘ quite as much as they do the history 
student of to-day. 


34. ORAL AND WRITTEN SOURCES 


| Be this pursuit of truth it was customary for classical authors 
to appeal, when their personal knowledge ended, to eyewit- 
nesses or to common opinion,° and this fashion was faithfully 
copied by the Byzantines. Thus at one point Nicephorus Bryen- 
nius says: ‘All know these things and the circumstances lie on 
the lips of all.’7 Cinnamus says he will deal only briefly with 
affairs that he neither saw himself, nor learnt with certainty.® 
Attaliates will write simply, as suits history, and confine him- 
self to things he himself saw.? Nicetas Acominatus will rely, as 
to everything that happened before his time, on what he had 


t Hist. Pref. 1, pp. 2 and 3. 

2 In regard to this special point of truthfulness it has not seemed necessary 
sharply to divide the Byzantine historians, as Krumbacher does, into the two classes 
—Geschichtsehreiber and Chronisten; the generalizations above given apply to 
both. 

3 Just as Tacitus professed to write sine ira et studio, so we get protestations of 
impartial truthfulness down to the very end of Byzantine historiography. See the 
Prefaces to George Acropolites, John Cantacuzenus, and George Phrantzes in 
Krumbacher, G. B. L. p. 287, note 1, p. 298, note 2, and p. 307, note 1. 

4 In a paper read before the Modern Language Association at Oxford by the 
Hon. Alice Bruce. 

5 She explicitly scorns people who allow prejudice to blind them and who ‘judge 
matters by preference and not as they are’ (III. 1, p. 72, and 2, p. 75). 

6 So Thucydides, above. Polybius, Hist. IV. 2. 2, 3, attaches great importance 
to having ‘assisted at some events ourselves, and heard others from those who saw 
them’. 

7 Hyle, Pref. p. 7. SHHistals Ge pti. 

9 Hist. (beginning), p. 8. 
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learnt from eyewitnesses.t Anna goes upon the same lines. She 
has got her information from ‘those who saw the facts’, whose 
sons and grandchildren are alive as she writes,” or from her 
parents,3 or from her uncles (especially George Palaeologus) ,4 
and other ‘actual soldiers’ or ‘older men’ who took part, or 
from her father-in-law Bryennius, or from the Empress Maria,° 
or from the ex-enemy Peter Aluph, or a ‘Latin envoy sent by 
the Bishop of Bari to Robert’ Guiscard and consequently pre- 
sent at his Durazzo campaign,’ or even from the ferrymen who 
had picked up news that came straight from the front.8 At 
every turn she tries to impress upon us that her knowledge is 
either taken from her own recollections or gained at first hand 
from others who participated in the events.? 

Of the written sources of the Alexias we must now speak 
briefly. Anna herself refers to the unfinished though already 
published” tn ioropias of her husband Nicephorus Bryennius 
Caesar, begun at the command of his mother-in-law as a means 
of preserving Alexius’ great deeds from oblivion. As it ter- 
minates before the abdication of Nicephorus Botaniates, it 
affords material only for Anna’s first two books, and not even 
for the whole of these. Still it has considerable importance for 
us, not merely as the ‘Onlie Begetter’, according to Anna, of her 
own work,” but as giving her a model for its general lines. ‘Thus 
she tells us™ that it is in imitation of Bryennius that she alto- 
gether omits 7a vavduca of her father, and in its descriptions, 
form of narrative, and above all (as we saw before) its senti- 
ments, the Alexias so far resembles the Hyle that, but for its far 
more difficult and stilted Greek, the wife’s work might come 
from the husband’s hand. On five occasions she explicitly 
advises her readers to consult her husband’s writings as fuller 


' Hist., Pref. 1, p. 4. We may compare the statements all through the Gesta 
Dei per Francos of Anna’s Western contemporary, Guibert de Nogent, that the author 
has scrupulously tried to get at the truth, especially from eyewitnesses. 

2 Pref. 2, p. 3; cf. XIV. 9, p. 456. For X. 8 she probably drew on her Mauro- 
catacalo brother-in-law. 

3 VI. 8, p. 166; VII. 3, p. 198; XIII. 8, p. 398; XIV. 7, pp. 447, 448. So 
Nic. Bry. ‘(. 6, p. 44) quotes Alexius’ words, 4 XIV. 7, pp. 447, 448. 

SILL Oo; p. Os IL 3,/p. 1083 VIII 2, ps 225; IX a, p. 245; 

COL ROy pelo III. i peas 

7 III. 12, p. 99; IV. 6, p. 117. This Latin envoy has been held to be the 
source on which William-of Apulia drew for his Poema de rebus Normannorum. See 
Krumbacher, G. B. L. p. 275. 

8 XIV. 7, p. 447. 9 XIV. 7, pp. 446, 448. 

oR Serer (op. cit. p. 33), points out that it was customary to publish each part 
of a work as it was written. Thus Attaliates (p. 322) promises a second part to his 
work, a promise which he never fulfilled. 

1 Pref, 35 1 [bid 

31. 1, p. 45) [545 ps Ose lla ry peagan V Linen Da lOi mea om parame 
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than her own, though curiously enough she is inaccurate in 
stating their scope, saying’ that his book begins with Romanus 
Diogenes, whereas the first reign described is actually the earlier 
one of Isaac Comnenus. The opening of the second chapter of 
her first Book is a free version of Book II, Chapter 21 of the 
Hyle, and even more closely copied are the three speeches put 
into her father’s mouth in the same episode. Similarly Bryen- 
nius’ fourth Book is the quarry from which her accounts of the 
elder Bryennius and of Basilacius are hewn.3 For later events 
we feel sure Anna must have used her husband’s recollections, 
especially as to the many scenes in which he played a part.3 It 
is therefore almost inconceivable that she should have disagreed 
tn toto with Bryennius’ view about John’s right of succession‘ 
and yet should never mention the fact. We may remark that 
she alludes to dda twa ovyypdppara of his pwvjuns Kai Adyou déva,5 
now lost. On the whole we may apply to the reign of Alexius 
the lament over the dearth of contemporary historians which 
Bury utters as to the lives of John II and of Manuel I,° and 
conclude that, like Cinnamus and Nicetas, Anna had to rely on 
sources ‘almost exclusively oral’. 

For Byzantine events before her day we know that she took 
extracts verbatim from the Chrorography of Psellus?, and she 
may have read the works of Attaliates and Scylitzes and Leo 
Diaconus, possibly even an early issue, so to speak, of Zonaras ; 
but her references to past events are too infrequent to need 
special notice here. For Alexius’ Patzinak Wars she is our 
sole authority, and we cannot trace her sources. In the First 
Crusade she narrates on the whole the same facts as the Latin 
chroniclers,* but from too utterly different a point of view to 


tS Pref35 p: 4: 
2 J. Seger (op. cit. p. 57) considers that Bryennius cannot wholly be trusted where 


his personal prejudices are concerned. He also believes that he wrote the adulatory 
earlier part, especially the Preface, while Alexius was alive, and changed his tone 
in Books III and IV after the Emperor’s death (pp. 32, 33)- 

3 Notably the episode of Godfrey de Bouillon at Constantinople (X. 9). 

4 Hyle, Pref., p. 10; cf. p. 27 note 6, above. Se bret 3 spa. 

6 J. B. Bury, reviewing F. Chalandon’s Jean II et Manuel I (B. X. XXII, p. 195). 

7 Thus III. 8, p. 89 = Chron., Is. Comn., Byz. T., pp. 221 sqq.; V. 9, p. 148 = 
Chron., Rom. II, Byz.’T., p. 26; VII. 2, p. 190 = Chron., Basil II, Byz. T., p. 12. 
Her phrase in Pref. 1, p. 1, od mepiavtoAoyia 76 mp@ypa occurs in Psellus’ Funeral 
Oration on his mother. B.G. Med. V. p. 11. ; 

8 She probably got facts from Taticius, for after he left Antioch her story of the 
Crusade is meagre and far from accurate. Thus she calls Peter the Hermit a 
bishop, possibly confusing him with the Legate Bishop Adhémar of Le Puy, or 
with the Provengal priest Peter Bartholomew, said by the Latin Chroniclers to have 
found the sacred object, which she calls a ‘Nail’ and not a ‘Lance’. Also she makes 
Godfrey de Bouillon be captured by the Turks (which he never was) at the 
battle of Rama, which took place a year after his death (XI. 4, 6, 7). For her 
chronology in the matter of the Pisan fleet see p. 470, note g, below. 


821471 Q 
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make any mutual influencing possible, even if she could by 
any miracle have seen their writings and read their ‘barbarous’ 
language. In her theological passages she owes much to her 
father’s chosen champion of orthodoxy, the monk Euthymius 
Zigabenus, but she may also quite possibly have studied the 
Conciliar Decrees for herself: 

An elaborate defence of her whole method of writing history 
occurs in XIV. 7, and the assertions which she makes of her 
truthfulness are worth studying: 


‘Following the facts themselves and neither adding on my own 
account nor taking away, I both speak and write what has hap- 
pened. And the proof is at hand, for I do not take back my com- 
position to 10,000 years ago, but there are some who survive to the 
present day, and who knew my father and who tell me the facts 
about him, by whom no small part of the history has been here 
contributed, with some telling and remembering one thing and some 
another, as each chanced to do, and all agreeing. And in most cases 
I too was present with my father and accompanied my mother... . 
Some things then . . . I know of myself’ [we may believe that her 
memories dated at least from the Crusaders’ coming to Constanti- 
nople when she was 13] ‘and the things that happened in the wars 
I got from those who fought beside my father (for I questioned them 
in various ways about these matters), and also from certain ferry- 
men who brought us news. But above all I often listened face to face 
to the Emperor and George Palaeologus when they discoursed about 
these things.’ 


She then hints in veiled language at the tyranny which had 
kept her for the last thirty years from consorting with any who 
were attached to her father or could have given her informa- 
tion; we are therefore bound to conclude that her first-hand 
evidence was all collected before her father’s death, whereas 
her history was not written for three decades afterwards, when 
‘the third after’ Alexius was reigning, i.e. Manuel (1143-80). 
In her retirement she could only go for fresh materials to ‘cer- 
tain worthless and altogether trifling compositions’, and to aged 
monks who had been laymen and fighters in the far-off days 
before her father’s accession. The information from these two 
sources, when carefully weighed, proved to tally with what 
Anna had often heard from her father and from her paternal 
and maternal uncles. ‘From all which things the whole body 
of the truth is woven together.’ 

At the end of the same Book XIV she asserts that ‘among 
men now alive there are many witnesses’ to the Emperor’s 
dealings with the Manichaeans, and his ordinances for the new 
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town of Alexiopolis. As always, she deprecates the charge of 
filial partiality and shrinks from the very idea of being ‘con- 
victed of falsehood’. 

Once more before she closes her story she makes the claim 
which is as it were the keynote of her history, that she is both 
piradnOns and ¢iromdtwp.2 Not because she loves her father does 
she praise him, but because ‘the nature of the facts’3 and his 
astounding merits compel her. She appeals for confirmation to 
‘all that have not been ignorant of our affairs’. Truth has been 
her supreme aim in writing, and this has brought on her the 
hatred of her enemies. ‘Verily,’ she sums up, ‘I would not 
betray Truth under the form of History.’ 

With this ideal before her, it is natural that we should find 
her attempting to weigh evidence and get at real truth. We 
may assert almost positively that she never deliberately falsifies 
facts, and does her best to be impartial to friend and foe in 
praise or blame.* She had prejudices, racial, social, and per- 
sonal, but if she deceives us it is only when she herself is 
deceived. Thus, in discussing her father’s share in the blinding 
of Nicephorus Diogenes, she says: ‘God alone may know: I at 
_ any rate have not been able hitherto to find out for certain.’5 
Again, ‘God alone knows’ why the Sultan of Cairo released the 
crusading counts, and she tries to assess his probable motives.° 
She studies astrology a little, not in order to practise it, but 
‘so as by more accurately judging this foolish thing to judge 
those who have toiled over it’.?7, We have already spoken of 
the cautious and sceptical spirit which made it hard for Byzan- 
tines to take anything at its face value. This in Alexius led to 
surprisingly enlightened views as to portents and omens,® and 
the same feeling inspires Anna with at least the rudiments of 
historical criticism. Abel Lefranc? claims for Guibert, Abbot 
of Nogent, the place of pioneer in this field, and certainly the 
frank contempt shown in his De pignoribus sanctorum for relics 
(even for a tooth of Our Lord’s) and bogus miracles and trust 
in the Ordeal, as well as for the absurd and never verified 
histories of saints told by monks whose ignorance and vice he 


1 XIV. 9, p. 456. Cf. XII. 3, p. 354, and the whole tone of the Preface. 

2 XV. 3. She draws a sharp distinction between historians and writers of pane- 
gyrics (III. 8, pp. 87, 91). The latter she despises and suspects of suppressing incon- 
venient facts (III. 8, p. 88; V. 1, p. 126). See p. 245 below. 

3 This phrase occurs in the same connexion in VII. 3, p. 198. 

4 This is what she claims in the quotation from Polybius, Pref. 2, p. 3. 

5 IX. 9, p. 265. 6 XII. 1, pp. 346, 347. 

(ail 7cps 104. 

8 XII. 4, pp. 355 and 357; see pp. 85-86 above. 

9 Etudes d’hist. du moyen age dédiées a Gabriel Monod, ed. E. Lavisse, Paris, 1896. 
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lashes, is startlingly modern to our ears. But all the time, right 
across Europe, a Byzantine princess was cautiously refusing to 
commit herself as to visions' or prophetic inspiration,” speaking 
with scarcely veiled contempt of the ‘experts’ who explained 
portents,3 weighing testimony, scrutinizing motives, and in 
short trying as far as in her lay to retrieve Truth from the 
bottom of its proverbial well. 


35. DOCUMENTS AND ENVOYS 


LX this connexion it is interesting to learn how Anna herself 
tells us she treated documentary evidence. Before transcrib- 
ing the Golden Bull as to her grandmother’s Regency, she says :4 
‘Since it is right for the writer of history not to transmit in the 
gross (zaxyvpepas) the deeds and the decrees of good men, but 
delicately to delineate the deeds as far as possible, and on the 
other hand set forth the enactments, I myself will follow this 
path, and will set forth the contents of the aforesaid Golden 
Bull, only omitting the artificialities of the scribe.’ This sound 
principle of history-writing, that facts may be summarized but 
pieces justificatives must be given in full, strikes us all the more 
because, as Stemplinger has pointed out, even Thucydides (like 
all the writers of antiquity) ‘stilisierte’ the yydiopara and other 
archives of which he made use. 

In regard to the official documents which she quotes in full 
or to which she alludes, Oster and Chalandon believe Anna to 
have had direct access to the State archives.’ Oster reasons 
that not only must she have possessed the copies made by her 
husband for continuing his work, but researches into the past 
must have been permitted by her brother John as a good vent 
for her dangerous energy. The argument is not altogether con- 
vincing, but is at least plausible. The longest of these docu- 
ments is Bohemund’s treaty with Alexius,° filling many pages 
and concluding with a long list of signatory witnesses. The 

1 II. 7, pp. 58, 59; VII. 4, p. 199. 2 II. ra, p. 68. 

3 X. 5, p. 284; XII. 4, p. 355. 4 III. 6, p. 83. 

5 Fr. Dolger (Corpus der Gr. Urkunden des Mittelalters, Reihe A, Abt. 1) says 
in his Introduction to Regesten der Kaiserurkunden that Anna is almost alone among 
her contemporaries in quoting documents verbatim, and he believes with the two 
critics just cited that like Constantine Porphyrogenitus she had through her birth 
unusual opportunities for consulting the imperial archives. We may remark that 
where we know her sources (e.g. her husband’s History) we find her faithful to 
them, and this inclines us on doubtful points to give credence to her rather than 


to any more or less contemporary writer with whom she disagrees. 
DUT, Fey, 
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next in length are the letter’ to the King of Germany and the 
above-mentioned Golden Bull? appointing Anna Dalassena 
Regent. Other letters and rescripts merely mentioned} or given 
textually are too numerous to quote.4 Anna may also well have 
seen the ordinance now lost concerning Alexius’ gifts to his 
Orphanage, and the acts of the Assemblies condemning Leo of 
Chalcedon, Italus, Nilus, and Basil the Bogomile. 

Documents of all sorts are mentioned. Golden bulls may, as 
we saw, confer Regency or assign property,’ make a contract 
or treaty,° or grant a safe conduct or pardon.’ (In the case of . 
a treaty each side of course keeps a copy of the provisions, the 
one as a Golden Bull, the other as a ‘written oath’.*) The 
material used as sealing-wax was gold,’ and every important 
person had his or her distinctive seal.?? The signing of State 
documents was a jealously guarded prerogative of empire. 
There was a special inkstand with its pen," and the ink was of 
cinnabar, producing ‘red letters’.2 The document would be 
prepared by a secretary, but the right of signature belonged 
only to the Emperor and co-Emperor™ or their regent,'5 though 
according to Bury” the yaprovAdpios tod KavucAeiov'? used in 
practice to sign for them, and Du Cange cites an instance 
where a Logothete signed imperial documents concerning the 
public taxes." 

The trust in written promises rather than verbal was, as we 


t III. 10. 2 TIT. 6. 
3 III. 9, p.92; 10, p. 93; IV. 2, p. 105; VI. 5, pp. 161-2; XI. 7, p. 329; XII. 2, 
p- 348, etc. 


4°V.5, p. 138; VI. 12, p. 177; VIII. 7, p. 237; IX. 3, p. 250; X. 7, p. 288; 
XI. 9, pp. 332; 333. Of these letters obviously very few make any pretension to 
authenticity; they are like what Stemplinger calls the ‘Maskenreden’ or fictitious 
speeches put into the mouths of their characters by classical and later writers, 
including Anna herself. The communications to or from Greek or ‘barbarian’ in 
the Alexias bear the stamp of only one personality, that of the writer; she would 
probably never have thought that any reader would take them literally, so that 
the question of veracity did not arise. See above, Ch. 28. 

5 III. 6, p.83; XIV. 9, p. 456; XV. 7, p. 485. 

6 IV. 2, p. 105; VII. 6, p. 202; XI. 2, p. 313; XIII. 12, p. 416. 

7 III. 12, p. 97; VI. 4, p. 158. 

8 XIII. 12, p. 416. ae STAs p79: : 

te In III. 6, p. 84, Anna Dalassena’s seal is said to bear the Transfiguration of 
Our Lord and the Dormitio of the B.V.M. 


11 TI. 10, p. 62. , 
1 III. 4, pp. 79, 80; XIII. 12, pp. 407, 416. 
‘ual lf, Bp bo. ™ III. 4, p. 80. GMM Ge 


%6 Imperial Administrative System in the Ninth Century. Ch. C. VII. (4). 

17 The inkstand was shaped like a dog; see Du Cange’s notes on II. 10, p. 62D, 
and XI. 10, p. 3384. In XI. 10, p. 338, we find Eustathius Cymineanus, a 
eunuch holding 7 rod KavixAeiov dia, made Great Drungary of the Fleet. Cf. 
Alexius’ Novel 22 in P. G. 126, col. 972. 

18 Note on III. 1, p. 704. 
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have already seen, a characteristic mark of the Byzantine cau- 
tion, but the same spirit prevails to-day. ‘Get it in writing’ is 
the maxim of business now as then. So the people of Nicaea 
will do nothing without ‘written promises’ from Alexius;* a 
ypappdriov has to carry the imperial reprieve to the sentenced 
conspirator Anemas,? and a document once written by a sove- 
reign has such power that it can be used against himself.3 Even 
the casting of Sacred Lots is done by rolls (7v«71a) or papers4 
(yapria) on which Yes or No is written. The language of docu- 
ments was so far stereotyped that Bohemund expresses his desire 
to ‘keep the proper phrase of those who make contracts in 
writing’;5 we can judge of such idirns by the bombast of the 
three principal state papers in the Alexias.6 Writing out pas- 
sages for analysis was part of the education given in the imperial 
Orphanage,’ and the Emperor himself not only knew how to 
write, when the Western counts did not,’ but could draw a 
map? and work out military plans on parchment.” ‘The monas- 
teries had written inventories (Bp¢Bia) of their possessions, kept 
accurately enough to constitute a legal record." On the whole 
however it must be confessed that though as we know in other 
ways the Byzantine archives were very rich in lists, tax-returns, 
and registers of all sorts, yet except for casual references to the 
military or the senatorial or the ecclesiastical register Anna 
Comnena shows little cognizance of the fact. At the same time 
she makes us feel what intimate and vital service was rendered 
to a sovereign by his ‘secretaries’. ‘They form part of his house- 
hold, they draw up his documents,” they take down (possibly 


™ XI. 1, p. 310, and 2, p. 313. See other instances on p. 151 above. 
2 XII. 6, p. 364. av USO. pet 70: 
4X. 2, p. 273; XV. 4, p. 471. 5 XIII. 12, p. 407. 

6 


III. 6, even though Anna here professes to have removed ras xopipetas ; III. 10, 
and XIII. 12. 

7 XV. 7, p. 485. Writing was sometimes put to a bad use, as in the case of the 
lampoons thrown into Alexius’ tent in the face of severe penalties. It is curious to 
read of ‘a soldier’s wallet’ filled with papers of the sort (XIII. 1). 

$ XIII. 12, p. 416. 

9 XIII. 7, p. 396. 10 XV. 3; p. 469. 

SS WANS Gy yo Bsa): ae 

«= The words used are dmoypadeds, troypapparets, and vordpws (II. 8, p. 60; 
Ill. 8, p. 88; XIII. 12, p. 416, and elsewhere). Cinnamus (I. 8, p. 10) speaks of 
a man who had been dzoypappareds to the Emperor ‘from a child’. Nic. Acom. 
tells of one who grew rich ex tod taccew pdpous (Fohn C. 3, p. 7). So Eustathius 
of Thessalonica speaks affectionately of a cvvdiaKovos as éuov Opéupa nal dyabds 
droypappareds (P.G. 136, col. 1300). In VII. 2, p. 192, the ‘under-secretary’ 
Nicolas predicts an eclipse. Another, ‘one of the nobles taken into Alexius’ house- 
hold from childhood’, is a great legal expert and his master’s invaluable critic; he 
becomes prefect of Constantinople (XIII. 1, p. 376). A third rose to be Logothete 
Ta&v aexpérwr (see Du Cange’s note on IX, 8, p. 261 A), i.e. Grand Treasurer, most 
important of all the Logothetes. 
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in shorthand) the confessions of his enemies.! The Emperor 
was dependent on them at every turn. 

One other small point remains to be noted. In the very large 
correspondence carried on by the Emperor we cannot fail to 
be impressed with the importance not only of the ‘secretaries’ 
who actually conducted it, but also of the messengers who 
carried the letters to their destination.» On rare occasions 
they are trusted to speak their own words and to act as pleni- 
potentiaries, especially if akin to the person addressed ;3 usually 
they are provided with papers. Even from and to besieged 
towns letters are carried,’ and generals threaten their enemies 
or their Emperor in writing.® Letters to deceive or persuade, 
letters of accusation or sharp remonstrance or mere informa- 
tion, letters to collect mercenaries or give orders to officers and 
allies, indeed letters of any and every kind appear in every 
phase of the story.7 At one point Alexius demands dméppyra 
ypdppata as a kind of secret service information from two 
of his young officers about their commander at the front,’ 
and in his dealings with his troublesome nephew John Com- 
nenus he carries to a fine point the diplomatic trick of sending 
letters to say one thing and an envoy to say another.? ‘Letters 
and friendly greetings’ between his army and the Normans 


« IX. 8, p. 261; XV. 8, p. 488. 

2 We may remember the passage in Thucydides: ‘Nicias, fearing lest his messen- 
gers, either from inability to speak or from want of intelligence, or because they 
desired to please the people, might not tell the whole truth, wrote a letter’ (Hist. 
VII. 8). Theophylact (Ser. I, Ep. 11, P. G. 126, col. 324) alludes feelingly to the 
difficulty of finding reliable messengers. ‘For many men are ready (poxetpor) to 
accept letters, but to carry them and deliver them to him to whom they were 
written, they are slothful and as it were handless’ (dyeupes). 

3 When the wounded Eustathius Camytzes brings to Irene the tidings of her 
husband’s victory the proceeding is so informal that he does not wait to change 
his clothes, and she lets him sit in her presence to tell his tale. He bears no letter, 
but makes a speech next day in the Forum of Constantine to spread the good news 
(XIV. 6; cf. XII. 7, p. 364). 

4 Even the imperial envoy Butumites carries not only verbal messages but 
‘imperial letters’ (XIV. 2, p. 424), and a messenger important enough to have 
his name mentioned takes a letter as well as ‘sufficient money’ to ‘Babylon’, i.e. 
Cairo, for ransoming the counts (XI. 7, p. 328; XII. 1, p. 346. We are assuming 
that these two passages tell one story, not two, and that Bardales and Nicetas 
Panucomites are one and the same man). m 

5 IV. 1, p. 103; 8, p. 122; V. 5, pp. 137, 138; XI. 2, p. 313; XIII. 8, p. 399. 
In X. 4, p. 278, a letter is shot in, tied to an arrow. 

6 XII. 2, p. 3483 7, p. 364. ; 

7, VI. 9, p. 170; VIII. 3; p. 226; 7, passim; IX. 4, p. 252; XI.3, p. 3165 7, 
p- 329 ; 8, p. 332, 9, passim; XII. 1, p. 346 ; 3, p. 350: 4, p- 356 ; 7, P- 364; 8, p. 366; 
XIII. 1, p. 376; 8, p. 399; XIV. 5, pp. 438, 439; XV. 2, p. 465. a 

8 XI. 9, p. 333. In XIII. 7 Lantulph writes openly to Alexius complaining of 
his chief Isaac Contostephanus, and this breach of discipline is favourably taken. 

IN LUT PP 23 75.230: 
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with whom they are at war are one of the dangers he dreads, 
and at the same crisis he himself writes bogus incriminating 
letters." 

Some at least of these missives were carried by special runners, 
like the Scythian ‘with winged feet, as the saying is’ who an- 
nounced to the Emperor the landing of Bohemund in Illyria.” 
The ypappatoxomiorai in charge of the bogus letters just referred 
to have to be guarded against injury,3 doubtless a necessary 
precaution in that treacherous age. Even the story of Bellero- 
phon finds its counterpart in that of George, son of Decanus, 
though imprisonment and not death is the fate he carries 
for himself in the letter.t In theory of course the person of 
envoys, even more than of mere letter-carriers, is sacred; they 
are received with honour and the task is almost invariably 
entrusted to men of distinction.’ Anna’s horror against the 
Pope for mutilating the German envoys would be entirely justi- 
fied if the story had been true.° When her father on a flimsy 
pretext seizes the 150 Patzinaks who have come to treat about 
peace no reader will be otherwise, than pleased that they 
escape after all.7 When it is a question of getting an oath 
from a person at a distance, specially important messengers 
are sent.6 A ‘Latin envoy sent by the Bishop of Bari’ accom- 
panies Guiscard’s army, while ambassadors in our sense of the 
term appear as witnesses to the treaty between Alexius and 
Bohemund, coming from the Pope, the Hungarians (whom 
Anna calls Dacians), and an Italian prince. Envoys to 
remonstrate or persuade figure in delicate negotiations; yet 
even plenipotentiaries, capable of ‘adding to the words’ lies 


t XIII. 4. 

2 XII. 9, p. 372. In III. 12, p. 97, we hear of a rayvdpdpuos, in VIII. 8, p. 238, 
of a ypapparoKopuoris Spopaios. 

3 XIII. 4, p. 389. 

4 VIII. 9, p. 242. 

5 J. 15, p.35; 16, p. 39; IV.2, p. 107; VI. 12, p. 178; cf. V. 5, p. 139. Count 
Hugh of Vermandois sends to John Comnenus at Durazzo twenty-four envoys, 
‘clothed in golden armour with greaves and all,’ headed by a Count and an 
apparently important deserter (X. 7, p. 288). In VII. 6, p. 202, the envoy 
Synesius seems to be given power of independent action, while the Coman 
mpéoBers are generously treated. Shortly afterwards the Emperor himself has to 
send mpéoBeis to sue for peace (ibid. p. 203). Cf. Bohemund to Duke Alexius in 
XIII. 8, p. 399, where neither letters nor envoys are expressly mentioned. In 
XIV. 3, p. 432, we see an attempt to overawe the Turkish envoys, but no violence 
is shown. 

OP etsy Dag ts 

7 VII. 2, p. 193. 

8 III. ro and V. 3. p. 130; XI. 8, p. 332; XIII. 12, p. 411; XIV. 2. 

9 III. 12, p. 99; XIII. 12, p. 416, and see Du Cange’s note on ‘Prcxdpdos 


Zwisxapdos. The word mpéoBes is used of the Venetian delegates who treat with 
Alexius (IV. 2, p. 105). 
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of their own invention, receive detailed instructions from the 
Emperor beforehand.’ He was his own Foreign Minister quite 
as much as his own Commander-in-Chief. 

Enough has now been said to show how important in Anna’s 
eyes was the written word. Her father, one feels, must have 
been always receiving or issuing letters, or causing his secretaries 
to draw up multifarious documents, and from her babyhood 
her whole conception of a historian must have been permeated 
with the maxim, ‘Litera scripta manet’. What she in her turn 
writes she intends to last for ever. 


36. SUBJECT—THE BASILEUS 


WE have said that classical historians laid great stress on 
the choice of a worthy subject. In this as in other parti- 
culars Anna does not forget her models. It may be said that her 
two exceptional advantages as a historian are, first that she has 
no rival whom she wishes to controvert? but only a respected 
husband to supplement, secondly that she has a dearly-loved 
central figure for her story, dominating and giving connected 
interest to the whole. It is difficult for us to appreciate, how- 
ever often we try to grasp it, the attitude of veneration, almost 
of worship, in which the Byzantines stood to their BaowAevs. 
Diehl has pointed out} the triple root of this feeling. From 
the Roman Empire he had inherited the role of Imperator, 
‘that is, both the supreme war-lord and the unimpeachable 
legislator’, from the East he had acquired the prerogatives of 
the autocrat to whom subjects bow down as slaves, and through 
the Church he had come to be regarded as ‘the elect of God, 
His vicar in earth’.4 

In the truest sense of the word Divinity did hedge a king in 
the Byzantine mind. He is the Baoided’s while every other 


« XI. 8, p. 332; XIV. 2, p. 427. Inasmuch as Alexius usually prefers diplo- 
macy to arms, it is strange to find his daughter treating ‘mildly sending envoys’ 
instead of fighting as a childish playing at war (IX. 2, p. 249). But the general in 
question is not her father. 

2 e.g. as Polybius does Phylarchus. 

3 Camb. Med. Hist. IV, p. 726. Cf. Cec. Strat. p. 74: “The Emperor enthroned 
at Constantinople always wins.’ 

4 We find Attaliates in his address to Botaniates (before his History opens) 
making for that Emperor very much the same claims that Anna did for her father ; 
he is BaowWuKdrepos than his predecessors; he has conquered enemies and rebels ; 
his zeal for learning is incomparable; above all he reigns as God’s chosen. 
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monarch is rightfully only pyé.* When the arrogant Turkish 
emir calls himself Emperor, uses ‘the insignia belonging to 
emperors’, dwells at Smyrna ‘as though an imperial residence’, 
and actually aspires to the Empire,” his presumption is so pre- 
posterous and incredible that Alexius can easily persuade the 
Sultan of Nicaea that a Turkish and not the Greek throne is 
all he can really be coveting.3 Nothing in the world was as 
godlike in Byzantine eyes as the Emperor of the “Romaioi’. 
He was head of Church and State; he summoned Councils and 
only by his authority could their edicts be carried out ; he made 
and unmade Patriarchs and was himself the great champion of 
Orthodoxy. In short, he was as truly a Roz Soleil+ as any 
Louis XIV, and in writing his biography his daughter was 
writing the history of the time. The Emperor is the mightiest 
sovereign in the world and his realm the one true Empire, the 
only fitting theme for her story. All the world acknowledges 
his greatness ; he ‘is not one of ordinary mortals’.° Never in the 
story of the Crusade does she express the slightest surprise, or 
even satisfaction, when the Counts take the oath of homage to 
the Emperor; it is merely as it should be with ‘barbarians’.? 
All this helps us to realize the seriousness, almost the awe, 
with which she undertook her task and contemplated her sub- 
ject.8 C. Neumann points out that to turn from Byzantine 
writers of the twelfth century to their contemporary chroniclers 
in the West is to turn, in all such matters as narration, order, 
character-drawing, and political science, from civilization to 
barbarism indeed.? May it not well be that pride in their noble 


t J. 13, p. 30, &c.; XI. 7, p. 329. Note the one exception, due according to 
Neumann (Wellstellung, &c., ch. II, p. 28) to a convention even older than the 
days of John Tzimisces, that BaowAevs is used of the Bulgarian monarch (VII. 3, 
p. 194; XII. 9, p. 371). The Latin chroniclers call the French king Rex Regum, 
but to Anna it is sheer madness for his brother to style himself Baoweds tav BactAdwy 
(X. 7, p. 288). 

2 IX. 1, p. 245. 

3 [X. 3, p. 250. When the pseudo-Diogenes claims the throne he goes into battle 
‘clothed in purple and attired like an emperor’, and it is this insolence that brings 
on him a personal assault by one of the young Greek officers (X. 3, p. 277). 

4 XV. 11, p. 505. So Alexius is the sun and Irene the moon in the second 
poem published by C. Neumann (Gr. Geschichtschreiber im 12. Jahrh.) from the 
Vatican MS. of the Panoplia of Euthymius Zigabenus (lines 25, 27). 

5 To marry the Sultan’s son would have been ‘to share a kingdom sadder than 
any poverty’ (VI. 12, p. 178). 

6 ‘This is admitted by Robert Guiscard in IV. 5, p. 113; V. 3, p. 132, and the 
Sultan of Chorassan in XIV. 3, p. 432. In the same spirit Nic. Bry. fills the Preface 
to his Hyle with protestations of his own unworthiness to write either a history or 
an encomium of so great a hero as Alexius. 7 X. 7 and sqq. 

8 She will insert nothing unworthy of such a theme and such a writer (I. 13, 
Pegts Lepr 725) V la7ps 105 eval Osi pra OO). 

9 Gr. Geschichtschreiber im 12. Jahrh., p. 3. 
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subject, pride in themselves as the true ‘Pwyaiou,' lay at the 
root of this superiority? In the case of Alexius’ biography this 
pride was double distilled. He has in fact the distinction of 
being the founder of the first truly Greek dynasty, and in his 
daughter’s eyes he is the great restorer of the ‘Roman’ Empire.” 
Two passages in her work give as it were her confession of 
faith, her fixed point of view. After describing the great extent 
of the Roman sovereignty in old days, and its shrinkage before 
the accession of her father who ‘widened the circle’ once more, 
she concludes :3 ‘And he would have restored the Empire to its 
former prosperity, if the continual struggles and frequent toils 
and dangers . . . (for the Emperor was peyadokivSuvds te Kat 
mukvoxtivduvos) had not hindered him in his desire.’ This is 
always the burden of her song; his achievements would have 
been still more marvellous if he had had a fair chance, and even 
as it was men might wonder whether the great deeds of his 
reign were facts or figments of a dream. The second passage 
is in the same strain. “The greatness of the subject oppresses’ 
her; her desire is twofold, to write history and to present, as he 
had never let it be presented in his lifetime, the pathetic picture 
of her father’s trials.5 She has an imperial as well as a filial 
duty to perform. 

This brings us to the consideration of a small but important 
side-issue. How far did Anna, with the parade of emotion of 
which we have already spoken, approve of pathos in the writing 
of history? In theory she abjured it altogether, and would 
have accepted the distinction drawn by Archbishop Eustathius® 
between ioropia and ovyypady, history and narrative, both 
equally truthful but such that the second calls for pathos and 
the pointing of morals, while the first must set forth the causes 
and motives of events and actions, must give descriptions, dis- 
play learning, and please the ear, and yet must throughout be 
written azafés. Thus whenever Anna finds herself specially 
moved she’ recalls herself with some ostentation to the straight 
and narrow path of her history. She may wish to weep as a 
woman, but as a historian she wipes away her tears and pulls 
herself together from tof za8ovs, when she perceives that she is 
being ‘carried away from the task’ before her.? She checks her 


t The word ‘Pwyaiou is translated ‘Greek’ throughout this essay, never ‘Roman’, 
except in inverted commas. / 

2 In I. 6, p. 16, she says: ‘God preserved Comnenus for greater honour like some 
precious possession (xpiua tiwov), wishing through him to restore the Empire of 
the Greeks.’ See p. 256 below. SaVilwan, pin76 

4 XV. 10, p. 497. 5 XV. 11, pp. 495, 496. 

6 De Thess. urbe capta, P. G. 136, cols. 9 sqq. 

7 Pref. 4, p. 7. For 70 mpoxetpuevoy cf. III. 8, p. 91; XV. 11, p. 497. 
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weeping so that she may not ‘confuse the history by mixing 
with historical narratives laments’ of her own.’ “The law of 
history’ conquers the 7d8os which inclines her to wail over 
her dead brother Andronicus; she feels however bound to ‘go 
beyond the rules (Scopot) of history’ and to relate the tragic 
circumstances of her father’s death.3 Similarly, when she des- 
cants on her mother’s theological learning, she knows that the 
‘law of rhetoric’ permits it, but the ‘rule of history’ cuts her 
short. In another place she calls as witnesses ‘all who are 
minded to unveil the truth without 7d@os ’.5 But the best state- 
ment of her theories on the subject occurs in the story of the 
campaign against Robert Guiscard and may be given in full. 
After narrating her father’s wonderful escape at Durazzo, she 
says :° 


‘But in the midst of my writing I have forgotten, partly from the 
nature of history, partly from the wonderfulness of the facts, that 
I am describing the successes (xatop0wpara) of a father. For because 
I do not wish to make my history suspect I often hurry over my 
father’s acts, neither exaggerating them nor adding sentiment (dos). 
But would that I were free from this filial sentiment (7d@os watpixdv) 
and at liberty, so that as it were grasping the abundant material 
I might show what familiarity my loosened tongue has with noble 
deeds. But natural affection restrains my zeal, for fear that I may 
seem to the multitude to incur, in my ardour for speaking about my 
own affairs, the reproach of a marvel-monger. For on many occa- 
sions remembering my father’s successes I might have wept my heart 
out describing and relating how many evils he encountered, and 
I should not have passed the spot without mourning and lamenta- 
tion. But in order that there may be no artificial rhetoric (pnvopeta 
kopisyn) about that part of the history, like senseless adamant and 
stone I hurry over what befell my father, though I ought to bring 
it out into an oath like that young man in Homer (for I am no 
whit inferior to him who said, ‘No, by Zeus, and by the woes of 
my father, O Agelaus’), so as to be and be called a loving daughter 
(piAormdtwp). But let my filial sentiment (za@os) be reserved for my- 
self alone, for wonder or wailing,? and let the thread of the history 
be resumed.’ 


1 J. 12, p.27. Cf. XIV. 3, p.431, where ‘a tear springs out’ at the thought of 
her father’s ungrateful enemies whom she longs to denounce by name. ‘But I 
restrain my tongue and my panting heart.’ 

2 XV. 6, p. 475. 3 XV. 11, p. 496. 

4 V. 9, pp. 147, 148. 5 III. 8, p. gr. OMI VEGs 

7 76 peév mdBos TO matpiKov eyol porn KaradcAcipOw Kal Oavudlew Kai ddodvpecbar. 
The word 7a6os may perhaps’ have here, as C. 8. H. B. translates it, the meaning 
of ‘suffering’. Then the sense would be, ‘Let my father’s sufferings be left for me 
to admire and bewail in solitude’, and watpixov is used subjectively instead of 
objectively. 
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In our eyes Anna falls into both the historiographical sins which 
she deprecates, artificial rhetoric and sentimentality, but to 
herself without doubt she appeared a model of simple lucidity 
and self-restraint.* 

It is of course consistent with this same attitude of mind, this 
ill-concealed idolization of her father, that she should see in 
every occurrence the hand of Providence, the eye of God, pro- 
tecting and watching over the great Emperor. Of this as it 
affects Anna’s personal religious faith we have already spoken. 
In a question of history-writing it brings us to the great problem 
of ‘fix’d fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute’ which may or 
may not have been discussed by the Fallen Angels ‘on a hill 
retired’,? but has assuredly affected every narrator ever since. 
Pagans and Christians alike have hesitated between Fortune 
and Providence, tvyy and zpdvoa, as the ultimate cause of 
events. Polybius lays the principal stress on man’s own actions. 
Plotinus has many chapters on Fate and Providence and 
Chance, while Procopius believes so much in eiuappévyn as to 
doubt the power of prayer to change the predetermined. In 
the ninth century Nicolas Mysticus ascribes the loss of Sicily to 
the folly of the Greek admiral and not to God’s anger, and Leo 
begins his Yactica by saying that divine protection for the 
Roman Empire lasted as long as it cultivated the military art 
and no longer. Attaliates devotes several pages to the statement 
that God gave victory to the ancient Romans because though 
pagans they were just and law-abiding and humble before their 
deity, and will deny it to wicked Christians. He mourns over 
the inability of the Greek emperors to realize this. Why do they 
not read history and see that calamities have always come 
either from God’s wrath towards sin or from man’s stupidity ? 
Why, when defeated, do they not perceive ‘the nemesis of 
God’ and mend their ways?} In Anna’s own day Theodore 
Prodromus gives us yet another point of view. ‘Though pro- 
fessing a firm belief in Providence he rails at the injustices of 
fortune, finally consoling himself with the reflection that even 
St. Paul could not ‘tread the abyss of the mysteries of God’. 
So Anna herself, though on the whole she believes that God 
rules all, and that z¥yy should be considered a Oeia pfdos.4 
ascribes misfortunes to the folly of menS no less than to ‘divine 


For her attitude to xopuseia, see III. 6, p. 83, and XIV. 7, p. 448. 

2 Milton, Paradise Lost, 11. 557, 560. 

3 Attal., pp. 193-8. } 

4 XII. 7, p. 363. By the os Ocod Botaniates got his crown (Attal. openin 
address). 

s XIV. 3, p. 4333; XIV. 7, p. 444. 
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permission’. Like many a Christian before and since she tries 
to reconcile opposite theories and combine the ‘foreknowledge 
absolute’ of divine zpovoia with the ‘free will that alone 
makes her hero’s actions deserving of praise. 

One more topic, closely connected with the Basileus, now 
presents itself, namely Anna’s pride in the city of her birth. 
It is well known that to all Byzantines Constantinople was the 
queen of cities, the ‘beloved city’ from which no wise man was 
voluntarily absent.!. Anna’s references to all the palaces and 
other glories have as it were a triumphant ring. She tells of 
the Purple Chamber and its splendid marbles, and though 
princes ‘born in the purple’ undoubtedly did not get their 
names from its colour, we as we read her are content that she 
should think so.2, We enjoy her complacency over statuary in 
the streets,3 over church doors inlaid with silver and gold,‘ over 
the ‘open-air court paved with marble’ near the church of 
St. Demetrius.5 Writing for readers who would need no descrip- 
tions she alludes cursorily to Constantine’s Hippodrome or 
‘theatre’® with its stone pyramid, to .his Forum, to the Bronze 
Hands over an archway marking the limits of a criminal’s pos- 
sible reprieve, to the Gates of Blachernae and Charisius and 
St. Romanus, and to the different orientation of the Great and 
the Mangana Palaces. The topography of medieval Constanti- 
nople has been much studied,’ and cannot be dealt with here. 
Here it is enough to assert that though on the whole Anna 
prefers to describe people rather than places, yet anything she 
says about her beloved Constantinople is none the less clear 
and accurate for being tinged with imperial pride. Like her 
fiancé Constantine Ducas she might, in the words of Theo- 
phylact, congratulate herself because hers was a rratpis Bactitooa 
Kat peyaddmrods Kat KadAizroAs, great beyond compare.® 

' T. 16, p. 38; XI. 9, p. 334. It is ingratitude that makes Gregory Gabras wish 
to leave it for his Trebizond home (VIII. 9) and morbidity when the blinded and 
defeated rebel, Nicephorus Diogenes, ‘shunning residence in the metropolis’, 
prefers to live on his own estates (IX. 10, p. 265). 

2 VII. 2, p. 190; cf. VI. 8, p. 166. The name Porphyrogenitus undoubtedly 
came from the association of “Tyrian purple’ with imperial pomp. As a matter of 
fact the colour was nearer scarlet, as can be seen in the illuminations of medieval 
manuscripts. 

3 LIL ip. 723 Vile ey paroo. 

4 V. 2, p. 129. 5 XII. 6, p. 361. 

6 IT. 6, p. 54.3 10, p.64; VI. 11, p. 1743 X. 93 XII. 6, p. 363; XIV. 6, p. 444; 
XV. 10, p. 493 3 11, pp. 500, 503. Robert de Clary (f. 122, cols. 1 and 2), describes 
the Hippodrome as a flat place with rising tiers of seats all round, ‘la ou li Griu 
montoient pour eswarder les jus’. Anna gives no such details, though she men- 
tions Babpous. 

7 Especially by Ebersolt, Mordtmann, Paspates, and van Millingen. 

8 Theoph., zaid. Bac. I, 3 (P. G. 126, col. 256). We may compare Thucydides’ 
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WE now approach more directly the subject of Anna’s 
Y veracity. We have already dealt with the self-pity and 
desire to play the tragedy queen which makes parts of her 
autobiography positively unintelligible. As to her filial par- 
tiality much has been written and the estimates of various 
critics will doubtless continue to vary greatly. We have seen 
that she herself scouts the imputation. Great as her subject 
was, loving as her heart was, she never let sentiment (so she 
would have us believe) obscure truth. But for most of us ‘the 
lady doth protest too much, methinks’. Her constant assertions 
of impartiality’ seem to any dispassionate reader to point to 
an uneasy conscience, and when she says, ‘Whenever I see my 
father stumbling I actually transgress the law of nature and 
cling to truth, holding him indeed dear, but having truth 
dearer’, we begin at once to look, but quite in vain, for the 
fair-minded criticism of which she boasts. His deceits are a 
Kady amd7y.* His escapes in battle, what the unkind might call 
his running away, are a $adpya Tapadofov.3 On this point Anna 
may be considered sensitive. In a very lengthy excursus in 
XV. 3 she defends her father against the charge of cowardice, 
claiming for him courage (he ‘loved danger if ever any one 


eulogy of Athens (Hist. II. 38). Attal. p. 23, calls Constantinople 7 eddaipwv peya- 
AdmoXs, Constantine the Rhodian names her ‘this city of the world’s desire’ (Rev. 
des ét. gr., 1X, 1896, p. 38) ; to Prodromus she is 7 ris oikoupevns Kapdia (P. G. 133, 
col. 1246), to Callicles (Poem XXX. 1) she is 7 waveuruyns Kal mavoABia mods. For 
the impression produced by the Constantinople of Anna’s day on foreigners we 
may give two references out of many. First we have Foucher de Chartres, chaplain 
of Baldwin the Crusader. In Hist. Hierosol. I. 9. 1, he says: ‘O quanta civitas 
nobilis et decora! quot monasteria, quot palatia sunt in ea, opere miro fabrefacta! 
quot etiam in plateis vel vicis opera ad spectandum mirabilia.’ [We may compare 
the visit of Abul Cassim, Al. VI. 11, p. 174.] ‘taedium est magnum recitare quanta 
sit ibi bonorum omnium opulentia, auri scilicet, argenti, palliorum multiformium, 
sanctorumque geliquiarum. omni etiam tempore navigio frequenti cuncta hominum 
necessaria illuc adferunt negotiatores.’ (Cf. what Anna says of the city when her 
father’s troops sacked it, II. 10, p. 64.) Secondly, the Skalholtsbok (Antiquités russes, 
II. 416, quoted by Riant, Expéditions et pélerinages des Scandinaves, pp. 68, 6g) tells 
of the splendour of Constantinople and St. Sophia in the the twelfth century as 
regards relics. On the occasion of the Latin siege of 1204 it is hard to say whether 
the Greek Nicetas or the French Villehardouin is the more admiring. See Camb. 
Med. Hist. 1V, p. 745, and compare also Leib, op. cit. pp. 236, 237. 

t Pref. 2, p. 2; I. 16, p. 40; IV. 8; XV. 3. In XIV. 9g, p. 456, she actually 
declares that she has omitted 7a mAeiw of her father’s achievements, and insists 
that her story shall not be stigmatized as dwpodoxodea, literally ‘taking bribes’. 
In III. 8, pp. 90, 91, she says her object is not to ‘write an encomium’, but ‘to 
make history’. With XV. 3 cf. Psellus on his mother, B. G. Med. V. p. 11. 

2 VI. 10, p. 175. 

3 IV. 7, p. 119. See p. 517 below. 
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did’) no less than wisdom and resourcefulness. In a phrase 
which strikes us as sad bathos she compares him to a caltrop 
(‘falling he stood’). Yet even this modest compliment she fears 
may earn for her the reputation of ‘bragging’, and she asserts 
once more that truth not partiality makes her praise so ‘good’ 
a man. She represents him as almost superhumanly modest, 
shunning all praise for his exploits, which he only narrated ‘to 
us in the intimate circle’.2 But his daughter for all her fear of 
boasting does not hesitate to compare him to Alexander the 
Great,3} to the Apostles, and even to Our Lord Himself.4 His 
life was a model of sobriety,5 he toiled for others till he killed 
himself, he was a Thirteenth Apostle for religious zeal ;° in fact 
‘in all things he excelled all’, orators in eloquence, military 
heroes in strategy.7 Yet all the while the same recurrent note is 
struck; she claims to be writing not a panegyric but a history, 
and understating facts rather than exaggerating them.® 

Out of a tangled mass of high-falutin’ sentiment in her famous 
passage deprecating pathos in history? there emerges one in- 
teresting and rather novel thought: Anna could wish she was 
not Alexius’ daughter, not because in that case she would have 
less power of talking about his woes, but because she would 
have more, as no one would then suspect her of partiality. It 
is the exact opposite of Psellus’ saner view that a person is all 
the more bound to bestow praise when he knows by ‘domestic 
and intimate experience’ that it is deserved, as in the case of 
his mother."° 

In conclusion we may say that whether justified or not, 
whether wearying to the modern reader or not, Anna’s admira- 
tion of her father’s wisdom, ingenuity, foresight, calmness, 
generosity, eloquence, missionary fervour, piety, courage, in- 
trepidity, strength, daring, and insight keeps up steadily 
throughout her work. He was certainly a hero if not to his 
valet at least to his eldest daughter, and in her opinion the 
greatest writers of antiquity could hardly have done justice to 
his great deeds." 


IPXV | 11 ps 405. AV LLI3. pndge: 3 XV. 7, p. 485. 

4 XIV. 3, p. 431; 8, p. 453; XV. 7, pp. 483, 484. 5 XV. 11, p. 498. 

6 VI. 11, p. 176; XIV. 8, p. 453; XV. 11, especially p. 498. 

7? XV. 8, p. 4875 cf. XV.10, p. 495. 

8 III. 8, p. 91; V. 1, p. 126; XII. 3; XIV. 7; XV. 3. Bryennius says the same 
in praising his father. Hyle, IV. 5, p. 96. 

9 IV. 8, quoted in Ch. 36 above. 10 B. G. Med. V, p. 3. 

™ VIII. 6, p. 236. She would have approved of the fulsome praise of her father 
in the already mentioned poems from the Vatican MS. of the Panoplia of Euthy- 
mius Zigabenus (C. Neumann, Gr. Geschichtschreiber, pp. 33-5). Alexius is most 
pious, a great blessing (edr¥ynua) for the Greeks, an ingenious general, dyxivous as 
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This brings us to an even more vital matter by which to test 
Anna’s truthfulness. The last chapter of her book gives a most 
minute and touching picture of her father’s last days and of 
the anguish caused to her mother and herself by his death. Are 
we to believe, on the authority of one man' writing more than 
fifty years after the events, that this is all untrue, that Irene 
and Anna were only concerned with plans to make the dying 
man support their selfish ambitions, and that all her filial affec- 
tion was from beginning to end a sham? We may truly blame 
our authoress for egotism as to her own woes, for exaggerated 
language, and for the ‘bitterness’ which she futilely deprecates, 
but these are flaws in a very different category from deliberate 
insincerity. Ifin actual fact she hoped, even after Constantine’s 
death, to succeed Alexius and hated her father undyingly for 
killing these hopes, why did she write his biography on such 
eulogistic lines, instead of with the venom that would have 
relieved her feelings and thrilled her readers ?? 

Let us come down to details. If we are to believe modern 
critics, Oster and Neumann and Chalandon, Anna wilfully 
garbles facts as to her mother not only in her last chapter but 
in her whole book by representing her as a devoted wife.3 They 


a ruler, famous for xatop§dpara and tpézata, defender of the faith, &c., and the 
Trinity are called on to bless him. It is therefore curious to find Anna omitting 
many incidents of Alexius’ life recorded by her husband, especially as his ecstatic 
eulogies (Hyle, I. 6, p. 20, and elsewhere) show precisely the same spirit as her 
own. We can understand her leaving out the quarrels which attended her 
father’s marriage to Irene, as well as the fact of his previous marriage to one of 
the Argyrus house (ibid. III. 6), or his inglorious if prudent refusal to march 
against his brother-in-law Nicephorus Melissenus (ibid. IV. 31); these things 
did not specially redound to his credit, and Bryennius’ arguments to justify his 
accession may have been omitted by her as not altogether convincing to her 
conscience (ibid. Pref.). But why should she fail to tell us of Alexius’ prowess 
in Asia Minor on the occasion of his brother Isaac’s capture, and their subsequent 
joint campaign (ibid. II. 5-13), his preservation from shipwreck by the Mother 
of God (ibid. II. 27, p. 64), his friendly relations at Constantinople with the 
captured Urselius and with the grateful Emperor Michael VII (ibid. II. 28, 
p. 64), his gallant defence of the capital (ibed. III. 13, p. 78), the important part 
which he played during the transfer of sovereignty from Michael to Botaniates 
(ibid. III. 19-23), and his success in restoring order and winning popularity in his 
oixela dpx7 of the Western Provinces (ibid. IV. 30)? Such silence certainly seems 
to justify her assertion that boasting was au fond not her object, and tends to make 
us feel confident that Anna believes in nearly if not quite all the wonderful 
qualities of head and heart and arm that she ascribes to her father. 

t Nicetas Acominatus, who as a devotee of John belauds his hero in a way that 
throws doubt on his general discrimination and accuracy. 

2 The existence of another view of Alexius due to mere spite is suggested by the 
Preface of John Cinnamus’ History (p. 2). He passes over the life of this Emperor 
with a bare reference, because it has been accurately narrated by those ‘who have 
not composed their history zpos dméxQevav éxeivp’. Cinnamus never mentions 
Anna or her husband by name. 

3 See p. 114, notes 4 and 5, above. 
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assert that Alexius Comnenus all along found a dangerous op- 
ponent in his wife Irene Ducas: they take the popular rumour ~ 
of his wish to get a divorce so as to marry the Empress Maria, 
and his opposition to the coronation of his young girl bride,* 
as showing a rivalry between himself and her which lasted 
throughout the reign.2, We may say at once that in this first 
struggle the principals appear to have been not Alexius and 
Irene but Anna Dalassena and John Ducas Caesar, with the 
dnpoddo.atos pfs that existed between them.3 . Also, if we 
believe Zonaras and Glycas in their statement that at first 
Alexius was not a faithful husband, we ought surely to accept 
their subsequent assertion that the passing of years made him 
increasingly dependent on his wife.* 

We read in the Alexias that Irene’s going into camp with her 
husband was an act of self-sacrifice for her and a subject of 
derisive gossip to those who wished him ill. Anna herself refers 
to rods duooxdppovas Kat tas didodowddpous yAwrras,5 and she 
may even have been aware of the currency of such scandal as 
Chalandon credits, to the effect that Alexius took her because 
he could not trust her influence in Constantinople if left behind. 
But scandal is not fact, and there seems no reason why it should 
not be true as Anna asserts that the Emperor took his wife away 
with him from the comforts of the capital to act as his nurse 
and his guardian, either of which functions might easily excite 
the contemptuous jeers of Turkish enemies® or domestic mal- 
contents. 

As to the last scenes of the reign, the desire with which 
Nicetas credits Irene of seeing Alexius succeeded not by John 
but by Anna and Bryennius is not mentioned by Zonaras, who 


UNO OF 9 os ay 

2 C. Neumann (Gr. Geschichtschr. p. 20) says: ‘die Kaiserin [Irene] stand gegen 
den Kaiser’, largely because Alexius wished to humble the Ducas and other great 
families who had put him on the throne. 

SUL NS ps7 2) 

4 This tallies with Anna’s account of why Alexius took her with him on cam- 
paigns ; he needed her to rub his gouty feet, and also to ward off domestic dangers, 
‘unsleeping guard of the Emperor as she was’. To her daughter, Irene’s reluctance 
to go with the army is an effect of modesty, which is with some little difficulty over- 
come by her devotion (XII. 3; XIII. 1; XIII. 4, p. 386; XIV. 4 and 5; XV. 1, 2, 
3). The Anon. Syn. Chron. says that the virtues of Irene have been recorded in 
certain ‘writings’ (p. 182). Probably this refers to the Hyle and the Alexias. 

Zonaras gives us the interesting information that Irene was alarming; people 
approached her husband when he was alone ‘without fear’, but she ‘showed an 
imperious and severe nature and vehemently reproved the disorderly’ (Epit. 
XVIII. 29). This agrees with Al. III. 3, p. 77 a and B. 

5 XII. 3. So dcadowopoupévous 7H Bacrde? Kai daroyOupilovras in XV. 3, p. 466. 
The lampoons of XIII. 1, p. 377, show the same spirit of criticism. 

XV. 1. The Turks doubtless thought Alexius was shamming illness. 
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on the contrary represents the Empress (however fond she 
might be of her son-in-law) as hoping to reign herself,’ while 
the Anon. Syn. Chron. merely alludes to it in a passage beginning 
‘There is a story’, &c.? It is not too much to say that this whole 
conception of Irene’s relation to her husband and of Anna’s 
relation to them both is supported neither by good evidence 
nor even by probability. 

A harder matter to fathom is Anna’s great bitterness as to 
John, about whom Chalandon3 can predicate ‘admiration 
presque générale’. She shows this from the first, when in a 
fashion half absurd and half pathetic she consoles herself with 
the thought that even in the cradle John was unattractive. 
“The baby was swarthy in complexion’ with a broad brow, 
lean cheeks, and a nose neither snub nor curving into a hook, 
but as it were midway between the two. His eyes were dark 
and showed his secretiveness and sharpness (dzoxabyjpevov 700s 
kat 6&3) as far as can be guessed from the body of an infant.’ 
She takes pleasure in reflecting that much of the popular en- 
thusiasm over her brother’s birth was probably feigned, though 
she speaks as if his father’s intention to ‘bequeath to him the 
Empire of the Greeks’ was perfectly natural. 

Putting aside as unproved Nicetas’ story that Anna hoped to 
succeed her father when he died, and accepting the assumption 
that her brother’s rights seemed to her perfectly valid, however 
much she might regret his and their existence, we may well ask 
why she is so spiteful about John. She accuses him of having 
frustrated her father’s achievements and ruined by his ‘folly’ 
an Empire which according to her he seized with brutal callous- 
ness as that father lay dying.® As to preceding events, her dark 
hints about some one very near the Emperor who contributed 
largely to his ill health, possibly even by attempted poisoning, 


t Efit: XVIII. 24. In chs. 26 and 2g he tells us of friction between Irene and 
John when she was ruling for Alexius and of her love for Anna and Bryennius 
(making the latter popular and John jealous), but never of any wish of hers for 
them to succeed. John ‘feared for his throne and life’ in connexion, with his 
mother, because he thought that, relying on the support of her much loved son- 
in-law, she meant permanently to keep the reins of empire which her sick husband 
had delegated to her. 

2 p. 187. 3 Fean II Comnéne, p. xxxiii, and ch. i. 

4 VI. 8, p. 168. 

5 William of Tyre, XV. 23, dwells on John’s ugliness and dark colouring. 
Gibbon thinks ‘Caloioannes’ (his nickname) was ironical. 

6 XIV. 3, p. 433; XV. 11, p. 503. Both Zonaras and Nicetas say that he did not 
attend Alexius’ funeral, a display, in those days, of almost impious disrespect. The 
story of the signet-ring which he took off his father’s hand as a sort of badge of 
sovereignty is told with different interpretations by Zonaras, Nicetas and Anon. 
Syn. Chron. Anna does not mention it. The importance of such a dax7vAvov comes 
out in IV. 5, p. 112. 
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are in truth so very dark as not to be comprehensible with any 
certainty.t| She would like to rail against these kaxoupyérartou, 
but she thinks’better of it and leaves us to guess even as to who 
they are. In view however of her attitude towards the d:ddoxos 
whom she hardly ever mentions and never favourably,” we may 
well believe first that by these ‘bosom’ enemies of her father 
she meant her brother John, secondly that Nicetas Acominatus 
is correct in saying that after his accession she welcomed the 
efforts of the imperial kinsmen (rv ek yévous) to set her and 
her husband on the throne. Possibly from jealousy, possibly 
from some more creditable reason, Anna saw only an unworthy 
Emperor in John, about whose merits his father on the other 
hand can hardly say enough. To Alexius he seems endowed 
with every physical and mental quality, strength, beauty, 
brains, even the ‘noble horsemanship’ so dear to Byzantines 
as to ourselves.3 To Euthymius Zigabenus he is xdéAAvorov dvbos 
of the Comnenus house,* and Theodore Prodromus is almost 
nauseatingly fulsome in his praise.’ ‘These may be interested 
witnesses on the one side, but we are bound to admit that in 
this matter Anna for all her staple profession of fair-mindedness 
is probably equally prejudiced on the other. Embittered by old 
disappointment over a fiancé and a crown together lost, filled 
with anger against the filial impiety of a brother whose very 
birth had overclouded her life, may she not when conspiring 
against him have seized on some real or fancied grievance in 
the hopes of driving him from the throne to which she never 
denied his rights? If this is so, we are surely entitled to 
hold the definite conviction that the picture drawn for us in 
the Alexzas is true, that Anna and her mother truly loved 
Alexius, and that there is nothing but truth in her sorrowful 


words, ‘the Emperor gave up his sacred soul to God, and my 
sun set.’® 


t XIII. 9, p. 399; XIV. 4, p. 437; XV. 1, p. 462. 

2 As we have seen, she speaks disagreeably of him as a baby (VI. 8, p. 168), 
and there is acidity in her curt announcement of the birth of his son and heir 
(XII. 4, p. 356). Even in connexion with her husband who fought for and with 
him she has no word to say of the many victories which other writers ascribe to 
John (Pref. 3, p. 3). See, in connexion with the Patzinaks, p. 436, note 6, below. 

3 Mous. Alex. Il. 44 sqq. 

4 Three poems, published C. Neumann, Gr. Geschichischr. pp. 33-5. 

5 Poems, passim. 

6 XV. 11, p. 505. Callicles (Poem XXV), represents John as mourning over 
his father’s death, 7-9, and calling it 7Aiov dvais (36). 
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38. OMISSIONS AND INCONSISTENCIES 


N the purely technical side of Anna’s composition two 
points must not be left unnoticed, her omissions and her 
inconsistencies. First, her lacunae. At several places in the text 
there are blank spaces in the manuscript, such as when Alexius 
comes to ‘the plains called *, and to a certain place lying 
.. We are told that the devils were enraged with Basil the 
Bogomile for betraying to the Emperor ;? presumably 
there should follow the name for their secret mysteries; was it 
deliberately omitted as infandum? Or are all these blanks to be 
explained as cases where she meant as we say to look the thing 
up, and either forgot or was hindered by the enforced seclusion 
of which she complains ?3 
Besides this, characters are sometimes introduced without 
names, e.g. ‘the Count who was commandant’, ‘the man guard- 
ing this place’, ‘those of the priestly register whose names I 
omit’. This may be ignorance or mere forgetfulness: in one 
instance she says frankly that time has taken away her recollec- 
tion of certain names.5 But over and over again we feel she is 
making deliberate omissions. It is not only that she revels as 
we have seen in mysterious self-pity. Even when she is not 
personally concerned we find her suppressing names that she 
must have known and hurrying over controversial incidents. 
What was the court scandal at which she hints, when a eunuch 
was able to stop an ex-Empress’s marriage merely by saying 
ToMAa Kal Kaipva?® Why did Maria adopt? Alexius, and did he 
really ever think of divorcing Irene to marry her?’ Who were 
the ‘certain people’ to whom Nicephorus Diogenes spoke 
yvnowrepov of his plot and whom Alexius vainly tried to win 
over ?? When she is telling us how this same conspiracy spread 
to the highest ranks in the army and the state, including sena- 
tors and the two nobles Cecaumenus Catacalo and Michael 


1 XV. 2, p. 464: 3, p. 469. A complete list of the lacunae (even omitting the 
last chapter of all, where the text from p. 500 D to the end of p. 507 C is in a very 
bad state) would be too lengthy to give here. We may signalize as examples those 
at I. 10, p. 24.4; VI. 7, p. 164 4; IX. 8, p. 262 B; X. 8, p. 292 c; XII. 5, p. 359 4; 
XIII. 1, p. 379 A: 10, p. 404 B; XIV. 3, p. 433 A: 5, P- 439 45 XV. 3, p. 467 A. 
In XI. 2, p. 315, an important number is missing after oradious. 

z XV. 8, p. 489. 

3 XIV. 7. If the seclusion was as strict as this, it makes the researches into 
archives which Oster predicates for her a figment of his imagination. 

4 XI. 11, p. 340; XIV. 5, p. 439; XV. 7, p. 485. 

5 V. 9, p. 148. SAD .2,.p.a74- PADIS Fah ee 

8 III. 2, p. 72. 95165 p.125 7 
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Taronites, we come upon a lacuna of about thirty-four letters 
which by rights ought to contain the name of another banished 
suspect.t The incriminating letters found in Diogenes’ tent are 
vaguely described as ‘sent to him by certain people’, but the 
fact that these people are exxpitou dzavres is a source of great 
embarrassment to Alexius,? and it seems likely that Anna could 
have revealed their identity if she had chosen. She longs to 
catalogue all the dyvapoves whose ingratitude filled her father’s 
life. with: trouble, but she restrains her ‘tongue and panting 
heart’. She declares that the ‘folly of those who succeeded to 
the throne’ stultified her father’s achievements so that ‘matters 
turned to confusion’, but we look in vain for any explanation of 
the statement.3 “The sedition of those at home’, not further 
specified, is one of the great complications when the Crusaders 
are threatening to overthrow the Empire.* Anna hints, ‘so as 
not to tell everything’, at a most sinister and powerful ‘third 
cause’ for her father’s gout, a cause worse than accidents, worse 
even than worry from barbarian Franks; this was the constant 
presence near him of some one who ‘did not come in contact 
with him just once and go away, but was present with him and 
clung to him like the worst kind of flavours in jars’. This man 
either actually or metaphorically tried to poison the Emperor 
and was only foiled by the vigilance of Irene. ‘But,’ says Anna, 
‘biting one’s tongue one must check one’s story and not stray 
from the straight road, even though that story is very desirous 
to leap up against the utter scoundrels.’5 Fear of these 
unspecified éyxdAmou éxOpot causes Alexius to send for the 
Empress during a lull in the Turkish campaign,° and they 
doubtless are the twes tv evavtiwy who jeer at him for 
cowardice and infuriate not him but his wife.7 Perhaps some 
day the manuscript of a twelfth-century Procopius or Psellus 
may be discovered and may throw light on Anna’s dark hints. 
Till then we can only enumerate them, and in default of a 
better accept the explanation offered by most critics, that at 
no time during the reigns of her brother and nephew did she 
feel safe in speaking out. That her mysteriousness is deliberate 
all must be inclined to admit, but whether it is a mere 
affectation or does in truth mask hidden treasures of informa- 
tion no human being can say. 


t IX. 8, p. 262. ‘TX. 8, p. 261. 

3 XIV. 3, pp. 431, 433- 4 XIV. 4, p. 434. 

5 XIV. 4, p. 437. A similar hint of treachery and attempted poison occurs in 
XII. 2, p. 352, where Irene as regards her husband is called ‘a good antidote to 
the dangers of the banquet, and against harm in food a salutary medicine’. 

6 XV. 1, p. 462. 7 XV. 3; p. 466. 
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Next come the inconsistencies between different parts of her 
book. Here no occult motive can have been at work, neither 
love of mystery nor difficulty in getting at facts. She simply is 
inharmonious with her own self, and the one thing to which 
this points is a lack of careful revision.! 

One marked instance is the confused account of Alexius’ 
robbing of the churches. In V. 2 he seems to do the deed 
twice, once through his brother Isaac for fighting the Normans, 
once later in view of ‘Scythian’ enemies. Yet the one restitution 
narrated (in VI. 3) seems to have taken place soon after 
December 1, 1083, long before the Patzinak War of 1086, 
though ‘raids of Scythians’ are mentioned here also. Whatever 
these raids may have been,3 Anna leaves them undescribed. 

Again Durazzo is mentioned as early as Book I and con- 
stantly afterwards, with the frequent comment that it is also 
called Epidamnus, but suddenly in XII. 9 she thinks fit to give 
a detailed account of its surroundings, adding further details in 
XIII. 3. The same is true of Philippopolis and Mount Haemus.* 
Characters often come in on two occasions and are not de- 
scribed till the second.’ References are found to past statements 
that have never been made,® and knowledge which the 
reader does not possess is presupposed,’ as for instance in the 
vexed question of Botaniates’ heir. Fresh people appear and 


t Inaccuracies, i.e. cases where she disagrees with facts known to us from other 
sources, do not come under this head, and are dealt with in various connexions 
as they come up. 

2 See p. 298, below. 

3 Chalandon (Alexis Ier, p. 37) speaks of their ‘continuelles incursions’. 

4 First described XIV. 8, after being mentioned as early as Books VI. and VII. 

5 So Maria, Irene’s mother, in II. 5, p. 54 and 6, p. 55; Patriarch Cosmas in II. 12, 
p. 68, and III. 3, p. 75; Bohemund, appearing first in I. 14, p. 34, but not called 
Saniscus till IV. 6, p. 115; Pacurianus, whose Grand Domesticate is promised in 
II. 4, p. 70, and mentioned in IV. 6, p. 115, but has to be inferred in IV. 4, p. 108; 
Basil Curticius in I. 9, p. 21, and V. 5, p. 139, possibly also XII. 5, p. 359; Taticius, 
who plays a big part from IV. 4 onwards, but comes in as an unknown person 
might in IX. 9, p. 263. If the John Taronites of XIII. 1, p. 376, is the same as 
the one in X. 2, p. 273, and XII. 7, he is not described till his third appearance 
(but see Du Cange’s note on the third passage). 

6 Anna says Cantacuzenus’ scouts ‘were barbarians, as my story has already 
shown’ (XIII. 5, p. 391) ; it is the first mention of the fact. The letter of Alexius 
to Henry of Germany refers to a previous ‘agreement’ of which we know nothing 
(III. 10, pp. 93, 94). A defeat of Cabasilas is alluded to but never described 
(XIII. 5, p. 390, and 7, p. 395). ; 

7 Bohemund is made to speak of Norman defeats which Anna has never 
recorded (XIII. 12). 

8 In II. 2 he chooses as his successor a kinsman, Zvvadyves tis, probably his 
brother-in-law Theodulus or a nephew. In II. 5 we hear of a young éyyovos of his, 
betrothed to Alexius’ niece. In II. 12 he offers to adopt Alexius because he himself 
has ‘neither son nor brother nor any near relation’. In IV. 5 Anna mentions 
the courage and in IV. 6 the death of a Nicephorus Synadenus as quite a new 
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play their part without a word of introduction and disappear 
again as abruptly, very much in the style of what some one has 
called the ‘tantalizingly incomplete narratives’ of the New 
Testament.! Contradictory assertions are made in different 
parts of the book,? two of them curiously enough about the 
Diogenes family. Anna first tells us that Leo Diogenes was killed 
in the Patzinak campaign and then, confusing him with his 
brother Constantine, that he fell at Antioch.3 At one point she 
describes Nicephorus Diogenes as a popular hero,* at another 
she speaks of ‘the hostility of all men’ towards him and his 
family.5 Raymond de St. Gilles first appears as ‘the Count 
Prebentzas’, then as ‘Isangeles’, and there is not a word to show 
that they are the same person.® Two slightly different accounts 
are given of Alexius’ ransoming certain crusading counts from 
captivity in Cairo.7 When the Emperor uses Sacred Lots for 
the second time, Anna speaks as if it was a new and wonderful 
invention.’ In XI. 6 she promises us a description of Theodore 
Gabras’ origin and character when she has already given it in 
VIII. 9. The story of Gregory Taronites is so inconsequent as 
to make one question whether his personality has not been con- 
fused with that of Gregory Gabras. At any rate he appears first 
as Gregory and then as Taronites, and we hear of his appoint- 
ment to succeed the general Dabatenus in the Dukedom of 
Trebizond, whereas that district was still, when last mentioned, 
in the possession of Theodore Gabras, father of the other 
Gregory.’ Aspietes and Tzachas both appear to fall dead and 
character, though he must have been related to the Synadenus of Book II, 
or identical with him if we assume a slip in the Christian name. See p. 31 above, 
enue Musaces in IX. 8, Alacaseus in X. 4, and Pegasius in X. 10; Bacchenos in 
XII. 7, and the second Contostephanus, who causes the name to be put abruptly 
in the plural, in XII. 8, p. 368, though this Stephanus Contostephanus is not men- 
tioned individually till XIII. 7. 

2 e.g. Bohemund’s fleet seems to be twice burnt (XIII. 2, p. 380, and 6, pp. 393, 


394). Roger, Robert Guiscard’s son, is in two places at once (I. 16, p. 37; III. 12, 
p- 97; V. 3, p- 131). Pargiaruch is Sultan before his father has died (VI. 10, 
p. 172: 12, p. 179). 

3 VII. 3, p. 196; X. 2, p. 271; cf. Nic. Bry. I. 6, p. 20, and II. 29, p. 66. 

4 IX. 6, p. 257, and 8, p. 261. 

5 IX. 9, p. 264. 

6 X. 8, p. 290: 11. p. 305. This is accepting Du Cange’s identification of the 
two, but Prof. Grégoire believes (Byzantion, Tome III, 1926, pp. 511-17) that the 
xopns ITpeBévrlas of X. 8 is not St. Gilles but the [7puyxuraros of XIII. 4, Bohemund’s 
right-hand man sent ahead to prepare his way, as Bohemund after crossing in X. 8 
does not come on to Constantinople till X. 11. See p. 465, note 2. 

7 XI. 7, p. 328; XII. 1, p. 346; the name of Alexius’ envoy differs in the two 
stories, though the same man, may be meant, and we may assume the incident to 
be one, not two, as has been said above. 

8 X. 2, p. 273; XV. 4, p. 471. ‘ 

VIII. 9,; XI. 6, p. 326; XII. 7. 
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some time afterwards reappear on the stage without explana- 
tion." 

The town of Aulon (modern Avlona) is captured, before 
Robert Guiscard arrives in Illyria, by Bohemund,? who spends 
some little time there after his defeat at Larissa and before 
crossing to Italy.3 So it is to the flag planted ‘as towards Aulon’ 
that the Normans who wish to return home repair after the 
capture of Castoria.1 Yet as an essential preliminary to his 
second campaign Robert orders his sons Roger and Guy to 
take ‘all the cavalry’ and ‘to be zealous to seize (kavacyeiv)’ 
this town. ‘And they crossing over [from Italy] took it by 
assault.’5 When had the imperial troops recovered it? Anna 
does not say. In the same way Nicomedia is freed from Turks 
early in Alexius’ reign,® and is apparently open for the passage 
of Taticius and the imperial troops in VI. 10, p. 172. But a 
very short time afterwards? we have the statement, made with- 
out explanation or comment, that the Turks ruling at Nicaea 
‘were holding the city of Nicomedes’ and the Emperor wished 
to drive them out.’ And to give one more instance of incon- 
sistency (in this case very trifling) we may observe that the 
causes alleged by Anna for Alexius’ gout are various and are 
never given all together.? 

In short, the whole composition of the work inclines us to 
believe first that it was not written, as the French would say, 
tout dun trait, and that the different parts were not necessarily 
composed in their chronological order; secondly that the revi- 
sion was never completely carried out, for what reason, whether 


t IV. 6, p. 117, and XII. 2; IX. 3 and XI. 5. The solution may be in the case 
of Tzachas that vexpds (like the ‘lifeless’ of Jane Austen and Thackeray) means not 
‘dead’, but ‘fainting’, or as we might say ‘for dead’, which is possibly the real 
translation of Acts xx. 9, where Eutychus when vexpés was revived by St. Paul. 
As to Aspietes we must suppose that in the earlier passage he does not ‘give up his 
life’ like the Zacharias with whom he is coupled, but merely mAjrrerax kapiav, 
which we see from XII. 2, p. 350 does not invariably mean receiving a mortal 
blow, any mare than €&aipos points to death. f : 

2 J. 14, p. 353 III. 12, p. 98. In IV. 2, p. 105; V. 3, p. 131, Anna writes as if 
Robert himself had taken it, but it is a clear case of ‘qui facit per alium facit per 
se’. He seems to have touched there with his army (I. 14, p. 34; III. 12, p. 98; 


IV. 4, p. 108). 
3 V. 7, p. 1433 VI. 5, p. 158. 4 VI. 1,.p-7153: 
5 VI. 5, p. 159. 6 III. 11, p. 96. 7 VISIO; po 074. 


8 We must assume that he succeeded, for in VII. 7, p. 205, four years later, we 
read of Abul Cassim ‘arming against Nicomedia’, and in X. 5, p. 282, of the Turks 
‘pressing on it’ in their raids. 

9 XIV. 4, and 7, p. 449; XV. 11, p. 496. { 

t0 It is very striking, as we shall see further in Ch. 73, how Anna will use a word 
or phrase, which seems to be running in her head, very frequently for the space 
of a few chapters or of one Book, and then never again. This points to the same 
conclusion. 
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indifference or the inertia of old age or death itself, we do 
not know. 

Fortunately, none of the questions involved are serious ones, 
except for thé mystery about Anna’s woes and Alexius’ ‘bosom 
enemies’ ; we are merely tantalized by being left in an ignorance 
that is in fact immaterial. Still, in a work that claims to be 
above all things a truthful record of the past, we must admit 
that omissions and inconsistencies, whether wilful or accidental 
and however small, do mar the perfection of the whole. 


39. STATE OF THE EMPIRE IN 1081 


Wi must now consider Anna as a historian more in detail. 
We have pointed out that to her Alexius was above all 
the man who restored the Empire.t’ How did he do this? She 
would have said in four ways. At home he crushed rebellion ; 
in the church he combated heresy; in the field his armies ‘set 
up many trophies’; in the world at large he taught men to 
know once more what the Empire really meant. So that Anna’s 
story of Alexius’ achievements, together with our study based 
upon that story, falls naturally under four heads, Domestic, 
Ecclesiastical, Military, and Foreign Affairs. But before dealing 
with each topic we must consider what was the actual state of 
the Empire which in these four ways he had to widen.” 

At the outset we may remind ourselves that from the nature 
of the case Anna’s information is unique and invaluable. What- 
ever flaws there may be in her picture, no one else in her time 
could have drawn it at all, except her own husband, whose 
similar attempt was cut short by death. As the daughter of an 
Emperor and wife of a Caesar she was in a position to realize 
that the Empire needed three things, military successes, good 
diplomacy, and a strong internal government. We could wish 
perhaps that she had given us fewer battles and trials of here- 
tics and more events in the daily life of monarch and subjects. 
But the fact remains that if we want to understand theByzantine 
Empire of 1081 to 1118 we have no other picture which for 
vividness and detail can be mentioned in the same breath with 
the Alexias. 


" T. 6, p. 16; VI. 11, pp. 175, 176; Nic. Bry. makes the same claim for Alexius 
(Pref., p. 12), who succeeded to the throne év xatpots SuoxdAots. See p. 241 above. 

2 C. Neumann (Gr. Geschichtschr. p. 97) points out that, like Anna, Cinnamus 
claimed the whole Roman Empire for Constantinople; all the Western Emperors 
from Romulus Augustulus were t¥payvor. In his case it made him utterly indif- 
ferent to all geography and ethnography in the outside world. 
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_For the marvellous advantages with which the Eastern Em- 
pire started we cannot do better than quote Diehl. 


‘Placé au point de jonction de l’Asie et de l’Europe, intermédiaire 
naturel entre le monde asiatique et l’Occident, il se trouvait au 
point ot venaient aboutir et se joindre toutes les grandes voies? 
commerciales alors fréquentées et connues. . . . Dans la mer Noire, 
par les ports de la Crimée il était 4 portée des routes fluviales du 
Dnieper et du Don, qui pénétraient profondément dans la Russie 
méridionale.’ 


Not only the capital but Cherson and other ports beside held 
an important commercial position—‘Thessalonique surtout, le 
centre économique le plus important d’Europe aprés Con- 
stantinople’. From North-East, East, and South-East traders 
brought their goods to or through the Eastern Empire. It 
remains to be seen how far its historical development corre- 
sponded to these great gifts of Nature. 

After the days of Constantine the double Empire of East and 
West remained for nearly two centuries united in theory though 
separate in fact, while Visigoths and Huns in turn had their 
day and ceased to be. Under Zeno I (474-91) the Western 
Empire was extinguished, and the Roman Senate sent to the 
Eastern Emperor acknowledging him as ruler of East and West 
alike. The result was exactly contrary to what might have 
been expected. Theodoric the Ostrogoth was appointed Zeno’s 
deputy at Ravenna, and except for a brief interval under 
Justinian who reigned 527-65 and reconquered Africa, Italy, 
and Spain, the Emperors at Byzantium never had more than 
nominal power West of the Adriatic. 

Great dangers soon threatened the Empire. Within fifty 
years of Justinian’s death not only had the Lombards conquered 
most of Italy, but the Persians whom he had held at bay had 
ravaged all Asia Minor, and the Slavs had poured in over the 
Danube. Heraclius (610-41) cleared Asia Minor, and even 
conquered Persia itself, while in 626 a large body of Avars and 
Slavs were beaten back from Constantinople and retired across 
the Danube. But.in 634 he was totally defeated beyond Jordan 
by a horde of Saracens, who proceeded to conquer Syria and 
Egypt and finally in 697 took Carthage, the Empire’s last 
stronghold in Africa. The Eastern Empire seemed doomed to 
extinction, till in 717 a first-rate general, Leo the Isaurian, 
seized the throne and repelled from Constantinople the ‘grand 


1 Byzance, pp. 87 sq. 
2 e.g. the Via Egnatia. 
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army of the Saracens’, thereby proving himself, as Oman’ 
points out, more really the deliverer of Europe than his con- 
temporary Charles Martel, who merely ‘turned back a plunder- 
ing horde sent out from an outlying province of the Caliphate’. 
Asia Minor was freed from the Saracens, and till the Turks 
appeared in the tenth century the imperial power remained 
supreme there. When under Leo’s son Constantine V (741-75) 
the exarchate of Ravenna was captured by the Lombards, this 
loss seemed small compared to victories over Saracens in the 
East and Slavs and Bulgarians in the Balkan Peninsula. The 
final separation between Rome and Constantinople came in 
800, when Pope Leo III crowned Charlemagne as Emperor of 
the West; but here again the Byzantines were too much occu- 
pied with the domestic and ecclesiastical activities of their ruler 
the Empress Irene to pay much heed to this epoch-making 
event. 

As years went on, both the Emperors Leo VI (886-911) and 
Constantine VII (g12-59) had leisure to write about foreign 
policies and wars instead of desperately conducting them. 
During their reigns and for a century_after, the commercial 
importance of Constantinople as the principal market or 
clearing-house between East and West was unique. She was 
indeed great both in peace and in war, for Nicephorus Phocas 
and John Tzimisces were successful against the Saracens in 
Cilicia and Northern Syria as well as in Crete and Cyprus, and 
also against the Russians in Eastern Bulgaria, and when their 
ward Basil II finally came to rule alone (976-1025) he gained 
great triumphs in the Balkans, as his surname of Bulgaroctonos 
shows. In the regions of Southern Italy, though Sicily remained 
in the hands of the Saracens, who had captured Syracuse its 
last important stronghold in 878, he gave to the imperial power 
a new if delusive appearance of stability, and in Armenia he 
added certain districts to the Eastern provinces. But this was 
to be for many years the last display of Byzantine prowess. 

Under Zoe and her three husbands and one adopted son 
Serbia revolted, the Patzinaks made raids across the Danube, 
the Normans as a formidable new enemy conquered the Theme 
of Longobardia (Byzantium’s last possession West of the Adria- 
tic), and the Seljuq Turks first appeared on the Armenian 
frontiers. With Zoe and her sister Theodora the Basilian 
dynasty of 190 years ended, and twenty-four years of anarchy 
(1057-81) left the Empire shrunken in territory and crippled 
in resources. The capture of the Emperor Romanus Diogenes 

t Byzantine Empire, p. 187. 
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by the Seljuqs at Manzikert in 1071 (the very same year that 
the Normans took Bari, the last imperial town in Italy) was 
a disaster unparalleled in Byzantine history. His Turkish con- 
querors spread Westward right to the Aegean and Propontis, 
and it was left for Alexius I, as Oman points out, to drag the 
Empire out of the deepest slough of degradation and ruin into 
which it had ever sunk. Of the whole realm which had once 
spread, so Anna would have us believe, from the Pillars of 
Heracles to the Pillars of Dionysus, including the Troglodytes 
on the South and Thule on the North,! there only remained 
secure to him Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly. The Byzan- 
tine emperors had for centuries been standing more and more 
on the defensive, and when Alexius came to the throne he 
found himself with his back against the wall. 

Thanks largely to his vigour and prudence, the Empire 
during this reign was extended North, South, and West, to the 
Danube, to Cilicia, and to the Adriatic. To the East and 
South-East in Asia Minor the ‘great scarcity of men to prevent’ 
the Moslem inroads was in part set right by the unwitting aid 
of the Crusaders, and the new Frankish and Armenian prin- 
cipalities acted as buffers between the Greeks and the Turks. 
It was not in human power to foretell that the worst misgivings 
of the Byzantines would be fulfilled, and that within a hundred 
years other Crusaders would seize the Empire their predecessors 
had assisted, and would be conveyed by Venetian seamen whose 
power Alexius’ own concessions had so disastrously increased. 

Even without being his daughter any biographer of this 
Emperor must admit his indomitable energy and persistence 
and the substantial advantages which he gained for his realm 
both in diplomacy and war. His achievements according to 
her were only nullified by the ‘folly of those who got the sceptre 
after him’, and ‘with the Emperor sank all better things’. The 
‘slavish’ nations whom he had restrained by his constant labours 
from their’ assault on the Empire of the Greeks, ‘by nature 
mistress of all other races’,3 were able after his death to work 
their wicked will once more. 

But as to the abject state of affairs, due to the ineptitude of 
his predecessors, when her father came to the throne in 1081, 
Anna can hardly find strong enough words. The Emperor 
‘was grieved and distressed because the Empire of the Greeks 

EVA btu Os 

2 XIV. 3, p. 433. Anna uses the neat phrase kevdamovdos att@ 7 amovdy; asa 
matter of fact this statement is hard to reconcile with John’s military strenuousness 


as mentioned by herself in Pref. 3, pp. 4,5. Perhapsshe is alluding to the wasteful 
wars of Manuel, unprofitable even when successful. 


3 XIV. 7, p. 445. 
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had no adequate army . . . and in the treasuries of the Palace 
there were no heaps of money stored up. For those who had 
reigned before him being utterly unsuited by disposition (Atay 
dréxvws Swatebévres) for warlike and military concerns had 
brought the affairs of the Greeks truly to a bad pass.’ I at least 
have heard from actual soldiers and from some older men that 
none of the cities for ages past had been brought into such a 
state of abjectness.”* Or as she tersely puts it later on: ‘Affairs 
were in desperate straits, with weakness and poverty together 
oppressing the Empire of the Greeks.’3 Once again she says of 
her father: ‘He possessed neither troops nor money, for every- 
thing had been sacrificed, wasted on things of no profit.’* No 
wonder that his only hope was to attack the problem gradually, 
facing his enemies successively, and trying in some way to dis- 
pose of the less important first.5 After the Turks had been 
temporarily subdued and Robert Guiscard had died and the 
Patzinaks and Comans had been repelled, the Empire might 
have looked for rest, but for the Crusaders with their troubling 
of the Empire and their stirring up of the Turks, so that Anna’s 
bitterness against them is great. She could truly say of Alexius 
that ‘not even for a short space did he partake of repose all 
through the time of his reign, because ever fresh enemies kept 
springing up continually’,® but all the others paled before the 
sinister importance of ‘the Celts’. However, with the military 
and foreign events of his reign we are not now concerned ; we 
will turn to his problems at home. 

If Alexius found his path in 1081 bristling with foreign 
enemies,’ the internal condition of the Empire was hardly less 
deplorable: an empty treasury, an army so reduced by the 
short-sighted economies of his predecessors as to consist mainly 
of foreign mercenaries, the capital hardened to the sight of 
blood and revolution, and the country population both harried 
by hostile raiders and oppressed by the great provincial land- 
owners. The picture is dark indeed. 


‘ It is an interesting inconsistency when Anna in another passage, wishing to 
exalt her father’s military merits, says that ‘things in former days and the circum- 
stances of the Empire before our times were very easy and considerably lighter ° 
Fie P- 445). Nes 8 4 

2 Oy Ole = Lg Pent 2i7s 4 SAG HH owt ey: 

5 VI. 11, p. 175. 6 XIV. i. p. i oy 

7 Oster (A. K., Pt. I, p. 1) has pointed out that in 1081 the Empire was ‘ohne 
Freunde, ohne Bundgenossen’ ; hence came Alexius efforts to get allies (III. 10). By 
the year 1108 he was in friendly diplomatic relations with the Serbians, the Pope, 
the Hungarians, and at least one prince from South Italy, for we read of their 
having ambassadors (droxprotdpior) at his court (XIII. 12, p. 416). 
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40. ACCOUNT OF PAST EMPERORS 


NX this point it may be well to consider the information which 
Anna gives us about her father’s precursors on the throne, 
corresponding as it does very closely with what we learn from 
other historians. 

For Nicephorus Botaniates, whom her father first served and 
then deserted, she evinces chiefly contempt; he is a spendthrift, 
old and vacillating and ruled by his slaves, and his unjust 
desire to keep the crown from Constantine Ducas has brought 
its own punishment. The man responsible for the Empire’s 
ruin? is to her Romanus Diogenes (1067-71), whose ill-fated 
figure looms large in her vision. She says (not quite accurately) 
that her husband began his book with that reign, over which 
‘various historians’ had laboured.3 Under him Alexius first 
turned to a military career. (We may note that his kindness 
to her grandmother Anna Dalassena in this matter is far less 
dwelt upon by Anna than by her husband in his work.) His 
defeat at Manzikert was a death-knell to the ‘Roman’ State, 
and he seems to Anna so great a personage that even the for- 
tunes of his sons are narrated in much detail.5 In less important 
matters we learn that he chose an excellent site for a palace 
outside Constantinople, and admired the elder Nicephorus 
Bryennius so much that he adopted him as a brother; also that 
he issued gold coins with his effigy.®° His blinding seemed such 
an outrage to one at least of his devoted followers that he made 
it an excuse for rebelling.? When in his last campaign Alexius 1s 
victorious over Saisan, the Turks agree that their territories are 
to return to the state they were in before the defeat of Romanus 


« Bk. II, passim; III. 4; V. 1. The same view is taken by the Anon. Syn. Chron. 
pp. 171, 172. Constantine Manasses (Syn. Chron. lines 6717-19) puts the opinion of 
his day (the reign of Manuel) about Botaniates thus: he loved luxury, 


A « ~ 
7a 8 GAda ravra rapepya Kal TO wndev Hyetro 
a a 4 
Kav 7a ‘Pwpaiwy dpa otevotvto tois BapBadpous 
bal c la ‘ / a“ 
Kav €éderroXeot TOAAat ToAELs KpLoKoTOivToO. 


Nicephorus Bryennius tells us he committed a crime almost unknown in Byzantine 
history by debasing the coinage (Hyle, IV. 1, p. 87). Attaliates is this Emperor’s 
one champion. 

2 Scylitzes assigns this sinister role to Michael VII (p. 856). 

3 Pref. 3, p. 4; IX. 6, p. 255. Psellus speaks eloquently of his rashness and reck- 


less self-confidence (Chron., Rom. IV, Byz. T., pp. 248 sqq.). 
Se Vs hops 5 Books VII and IX. 


P 
6 II. 8, p. 61; III. 10, p. 94 and Du Cange’s note; X. 3. 
7 VI. 9, p. 169. It is well known what a guilty conscience Psellus has about this 
blinding, and how he strives to clear Michael VII from all complicity. 
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Diogenes.! And in her penultimate chapter the same Emperor 
is brought in as the cause of the terrible desolation still pre- 
vailing in Asia Minor.? 

Among her other references to past emperors we find eight 
to Constantine the Great; the Forum at Constantinople bears 
his name, he built the theatre otherwise called Hippodrome or 
Circus, and appropriated a statue of Apollo as representing 
himself. His mother St. Helena built a church ‘in his name’ 
at Apollonias, and his right to be called the Thirteenth Apostle 
can be disputed only by Alexius himself.3 Anastasius Dicorus, 
Emperor from 491 to 528, had dug a trench below Lake Baane.* 
Basil II neglected learning, and in this statement Anna agrees 
with Psellus.s Under this Emperor her paternal great-grand- 
father fought against the rebel Sclerus; his joint rule with his 
brother Constantine is mentioned in connexion with a Bul- 
garian king, and his prowess in marching into Asia is recorded.° 
One of his early regents, John Tzimisces (969—76), éxetvos Gav- 
pdovos, also went across the straits and victoriously transported 
captive Manichaeans from Armenia to Thrace, to be guards 
against Scythian inroads.? Zoe is only-mentioned for the rich- 
ness of her coffin,’ but the reign of her third husband, Con- 
stantine IX Monomachus, bad as it was for the morals? of the 
court, marks the first beginning of that revival of learning 
which Anna’s father consummated.” We may note that though 
she speaks of the monastery of St. George built by this Con- 
stantine she never alludes to his pouvceiov ris vopobetiKAs™ and 
his practical methods of encouraging letters. Still, she does not 
show the hatred for his anti-military spirit evinced by the 
soldier Cecaumenus, and merely says that Maniaces rebelled 
in his reign. 


™ XV. 6, p. 478, referring to Manzikert, 1071. 2 XV. 10, p. 495. 

3 II. 5, p. 52, and 12, p. 68; VI. 10, p. 174; 13, p. 181; XII. 4, pp. 356, 3573 
XIV. 6, p. 444: 8, p. 453. We may note that this same title of Thirteenth Apostle 
was awarded to Constantine V Copronymus by the Iconoclastic Council of 753 
(Camb. Med. Hist. 1V, p. 14). 

4 X. 5, p. 282. 

5 V. 8, p. 144; Psellus, Chron., Basil II, Byz. T., p. 15. 

Ce ia) er 3 Tlie ell Oy 9 7s os V kOe 495. 

7 XIV. 8; XV. 10, p. 495. Psellus calls him 6 péyas ev BaotAetow ’ITwavvns exeivos 
(Chron., Const. IX, Byz. 'T., p. 128), and says he increased to power the Empire 
of the Greeks (ibid., Basil II, Byz. T., p. 1). 

SRVileeae 9 III. 8, p. 87. Cf. Psellus’ account of his amours. 

10 V. 8, p. 144. Cf. Psellus, Chron., Const. TX, Byz. T., p. 107. 

TP Attal ne oit 

2 V. 8, p.144. Laurent, in his Byzance et les Turcs Seldjoucides, pp. 50 sqq., points 
out how unfair the Byzantine historians have been to Monomachus. Cecaumenus 
is one of the worst. Psellus says most people of his time called him Euergetes 
(Chron., Is. Comn., Byz. T., p. 215). 
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Yo her father’s uncle the Emperor Isaac Comnenus there are 
only three allusions, two merely giving his relationship to some 
other person, one a long extract from Psellus about his war 
(successful largely owing to his personal valour) against the 
Mvooi, to which Anna adds an account of his building a church 
to St. Thecla in thanksgiving for a wonderful escape.t Probably 
Anna, like her paternal grandmother, felt bitterly towards Isaac 
for having resigned the throne prematurely and not secured the 
succession for a member of his own family.” 

The man who actually did succeed him, Constantine X 
Ducas, only comes into the Alexias twice, and on both occa- 
sions merely as a father.3 But one of his sons, the Emperor 
Michael VII, plays a large part. He sends Alexius against 
Urselius and makes him orparnyos adtoxpatwp. It is against him 
that Nicephorus Bryennius originally rebels. When deposed he 
becomes first a monk and then an archbishop,+ but though 
he and his brothers deserve praise as ¢udoAoywrata, yet the 
harm done by his foolish betrothal of his son Constantine to 
Robert Guiscard’s daughter outlasts his reign.s On the strength 
of it Robert professes to invade the Empire solely to champion 
his daughter’s rights and reinstate on the throne her future 
father-in-law, and an impostor is found to impersonate Michael, 
though Robert’s own messenger sees the real ex-Emperor 
living in a monastery.® Michael’s wife Maria (married before 
his death to his successor Botaniates) and his son Constantine 
have each a considerable share in Anna’s story, his wholly 
creditable, hers of a more doubtful character.?’ We learn that 
Michael and his Ducas brothers consorted both with Psellus and 
with the philosopher Italus.’ Whatever he was to these same 


1 1. 3, p. 8; III. 8; XI. 1, p. 311; cf. Psellus, Chron., Is. Comn., Byz. T., pp. 221 
sqq.- 
os She gives no hint however of his haughty contempt to all, even his own rela- 
tions (Psellus, ibid., Byz. T., p. 224). 

3 III. 2, p. 75; IV. 6, p. 116. Yet all the historians agree in representing his 
anti-military spirit as ruining the Empire (Laurent, op. cit. pp. 56-8). Oman 
(Byz. Emp. p. 250) says he ‘disbanded no inconsiderable portion of the army and 
cut down the pay of the rest’ in order to save money. 

4 Nic. Bry. (III. 24, p. 84) says the Patriarch Thomas made him first a monk 
and then Metropolitan of Ephesus, 77)v cafapornra Tob dvdpos ywwoKwv. 

5 I. 1, pp. 3,43 4,P-9; 10, passim; II. 1, p. 43; V. 8, p. 145. In this last passage, 
during the struggles of the Greeks to keep the remnants of their Empire in Italy 
in the teeth of combined ‘Latins and Italians’ (i.e. Normans and Lombards), he 
makes an ill-judged choice of a diplomatic envoy and is lenient to his treachery. 

One oand ih eil Vs, 2. 

7 III. 1-4; VI. 8; IX. 5-8. 

8 V. 8, p. 145. Glycas and Zonaras dwell contemptuously on Michael’s prefer- 
ence of poor iambics to statecraft (Bibl. Chron. IV, p. 330; Epit. XVIII. 16). Con- 
stantine Manasses (6642-4) makes him out as a most zealous student, working for 
‘sleepless nights’. Cf. Theophylact (P. G. 126, col. 260). See above, p. 179. 
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full brothers and his uncle John, towards his Diogenes half- 
brothers he shows the harshness of fear, condemning them and ~ 
their mother Eudocia't to a monastic life. A special kind of 
gold coin is named after him.” 

Before we leave these matters of imperial history two points 
must be considered that concern Anna’s immediate family. ‘The 
first of these is her statement that her father was fourteen when 
his brother Manuel died.3 Chalandon as usual believes any- 
body rather than Anna, and says on the strength of some words 
of Zonaras that Alexius was seventy when he died in 1118.4 
That puts his birth in 1048, so that when Romanus Diogenes 
who ascended the throne in 1067 was starting three years later 
on ‘his great campaign against the Persians’, which ended in the 
Manzikert disaster of 1071, Alexius would have been twenty- 
two. Now not only does Anna state definitely that he was 
fourteen when his brother Manuel died, and consideration for 
the bereft mother made Romanus Diogenes keep back this 
younger boy from going to the front with himself, but she uses 
the terms veavioxos and peipdxiov, which would have been gro- 
tesque applied to a man in his twenties. Also she dwells more 
than once on his youth at his accession,’ whereas if we take 
Zonaras literally he would in 1081 have been thirty-three. But 
as a matter of fact what Zonaras says is this:° Alexius died 
‘having lived érn €BdopurjKovra mov Ta mdvTa 7 OTe eyyuTatw, and 
having reigned out of these 37 years 4 months and a few days’. 
Does not the vague turn of the phrase about the life, con- 
trasting forcibly with the accurate calculation as to the reign, 
show that Zonaras was sure how long Alexius had reigned, but 
not sure how long he had lived? And after a strenuous reign 
of continual hardships, he may well have looked ‘about seventy’ 
when he was in fact (if we put his birth as Anna does in 1056) 
fully eight years younger. 

The second question, that of the origin of the Comnenus 
family, concerns Anna’s standards whether moral or intellectual 
only remotely, but it is remarkable that neither she nor her 
husband, fond as all Byzantines were of giving magnificent 
pedigrees to their characters, ever tell us anything about the 
Comneni. Are we to see in this the deliberate silence of a pride 
which could not bear to admit a humble origin? This is the 

1 TX. 6, p. 256. For his generosity to his Ducas kin see Psellus (Chron., Mich. VII 
Byz. T., p. 263) ; it is only one of the many virtues which his old teacher belauds 
on page after page. He never mentions the disastrous Norman betrothal. 

2 SU 12p. 404. e} la toa sae 4 op, cit. p. 23. 


ST Py 855.0. DaOks 11, py GOs Ved, Ppa k2O. Tov. 
6 Epit. XVIII. 29. 
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view of G. Murnu,! and he is inclined to accept (though he 
cannot verify it) C. Hopf’s quotation from Benjamin of Tudela to 
the effect that Alexius was descended from Vlachs, those nomads 
of the Balkan peninsula who, in the persons of the present-day 
Roumanians, still claim to be Romans in race, language, and 
descent.* Psellus puts the home of the Comnenus family at 
Comne near Adrianople, ‘dans une région ot I’élément vlaque 
dans ce temps-la devait étre suffisamment représenté’, as it was 
near the mountains. The Vlachs have been proved by N. Jorga 
and others to have had ‘une situation privilégiée sous les Com- 
nénes’. Anna merely mentions a Vlach ‘ywpiov near Larissa’ ,3 
Vlach nomads enrolled as recruits in the Greek army,* and 
‘a chosen man of the Vlachs’ giving useful information to 
Alexius in wars—with other Vlachs performing the same func- 
tion for his Coman enemies’; therefore nothing as to any 
‘privileged position’ can be learned from her, and to a ‘Roman’ 
princess any half-breed nomadic stock would hardly be an 
ancestry to be proud of. But if Murnu is right in saying that 
the general Tzintziloukis who served Manuel I was a Vlach 
(according to his name, which being ‘tout a fait vlaque et 
méme dialectal’ means ‘five wolves’), then the Andronicus 
Tzintziluces of Anna’s eleventh Book is another of the race. To 
him by Alexius’ orders St. Gilles commits Laodicea, but he is 
besieged there by Tancred and famine forces him to surrender 
the town.” His career is not glorious, but he at least seems to 
have been a trusted general, oné who comes under what Murnu 
calls ‘le régime de faveur des Comnénes’. Whether or no he 
was in Hopf’s phrase a Stammesgenoss of Alexius we have not at 
present sufficient evidence to say. 


1 Paper read before the Congress of Byzantinology at Bukharest (Acad. Roum. 
Bulletin, Tome XI, pp. 212-6). ; 

2 As a matter of fact they had a considerable admixture of Slavonic blood, the 
name ‘Vlach’ being itself Slavonic. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries they 
were sometimes ruled by Bulgaria, sometimes by Byzantium. 

3 V.5, p. 138. The Eneyel. Brit. points out that it is from Anna that we first hear 
of this Vlach settlement in Thessaly. 

Se VALE IO aD 22778 SU 2 Daas 

6 X. 3, p. 274. We must not forget that the Strategicon of Cecaumenus has a most 
violent diatribe against the Vlachs as false, treacherous, and cowardly (pp. 74, 
75). Since the conquests of Basil II they had been nominally Greek subjects. 


7 XI. 7, pp. 329, 330. 
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INTERNAL AFFAIRS 
41. FINANCE AND LAW 


| Re various details of Anna’s gloomy picture of the Eastern 
Empire in 1081 must be considered in order, and as we 
have said, the subject falls naturally into four divisions, of which 
Internal Affairs constitute the first. What do we learn from 
Anna about the inner workings of the Empire? 

It may be said at the beginning that she displays little interest 
in the financial conditions of her time, except in so far as they 
affect the army.' In the first of her many panegyrics over her 
father’s achievements she excuses him on several grounds for not 
trying to fight the Turks and Normans simultaneously. First, 
even Heracles cannot engage two enemies at once; secondly, 
Alexius was young ; thirdly, he found on his accession a desperate 
state of affairs. Things, as she loves to say, were ev orev kopid7. 
The Empire after a considerable period of gradual decline was 
‘by now destroyed, and had come to the last gasp’; the new 
Emperor had ‘no forces, no money, for everything had been 
already squandered, spent on nothing useful’.2 Under Nice- 
phorus Botaniates, so she says, the waste had been so colossal 
that the doors of the empty Treasury could freely be left open.3 

As to the way Alexius repaired the waste she tells us little. 
We know that he later on recommended his son John not only 
to give unstintingly, but to ‘receive unstintingly a stream’ of 
money,* and if we are to go by Chalandon this unstinted 
receiving by the sovereign reduced the subjects to bitter poverty. 
Anna however tells us nothing of that side; ‘taxes’ and ‘con- 
fiscations’ are mentioned vaguely, and on one occasion Church 
property is ‘borrowed’, but of the everyday financial admini- 
stration in her father’s time she gives no picture whatever. Yet 


™ Chalandon blames her for indifference to internal affairs as a whole. 

4 Tilo, p. Ors 11,,p- 96. 

3 V. 1, pp. 126, 127. See also VII. 7, p. 204. 

4 Mous. Alex. I. 319. Zonaras (XVIII. 21, 22) and Glycas (IV, pp. 332, 333) 
talk darkly of ‘unlawful’ (dzraéovor or dmotpdmator) ways by which Alexius exacted 
money from his subjects especially the upper classes, but they like Anna give no 
hint as to what ‘lawful’ ways would have been. Attaliates speaks of a burdensome 
corn monopoly (p. 202) as a feature of imperial finance. Leib (op. cit. pp. 86, 
87) dwells on onerous taxes exacted even from pilgrims and clergy, and says that 
under Alexius I, ‘L’arbitraire régnait dans les finances.’ Zonaras again says 
(XVIII. 22) that Alexius found the coinage debased and exacted gold for taxes, 
while he made his payments in bronze, for which he melted down bronze objects. 
Theophylact speaks of subjects bringing yearly taxes, some silver, some gold, as 
quite the usual thing (a8. Bao. I. 1, P. G. 126, col. 253). 
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it must have been elaborate and extensive. We know from 
other sources how costly the Byzantine court-life must have 
been; the writings of Constantine VII (Porphyrogenitus) im- 
press on us its sumptuousness even in the tenth century,’ and 
in Anna’s day Constantinople was still the queen of cities. 

Again, the incessant wars of the eleventh century were an 
even greater drain on the imperial treasury. All the time the 
menace of ‘barbarians’ on the Eastern frontiers was growing 
more severe, and the government was torn between the desire 
to encourage small proprietors in Asia as against the formidable 
dvvarot who weakened the central authority, and the necessity 
for having large bodies of armed men to repel invasion. Agri- 
culture must be fostered, yet the Empire must be guarded. 
Attempts to repress the great landowners by forbidding them 
to buy out small proprietors had only driven them to conquest 
and constant frontier wars, till finally each great noble had 
a small army of trained slaves.? The autocratic Basil II had 
striven to put this down by heavy taxation of the rich and 
powerful,3 but, in spite of all, the latzfundia had increased and 
with them the distress of the peasantry.4 Constantine Mono- 
machus in his turn bled the rich, not for military purposes but 
for his own pleasures and to secure his own power, also earning 
the censure of all soldiers by accepting a tax in lieu of military 
service. None of all this does Anna mention, but it is certain 
that whatever had been taken in by Constantine LX was no less 
quickly poured out, and that after the intervening years of 
waste and anarchy Alexius found nothing in the treasury worth 
speaking of. No wonder that an imperial tax-gatherer carrying 
his collection in a fadavrwov to Constantinople feared to be 
imprisoned if ‘seen with empty hands by those of the imperial 
treasury’.5 

Yet though the treasury was empty its officials were as 


t Especially De cerimontis. So Luitprand, the German envoy to Constantinople, 
marvelled ovef its splendour in 949. 

2 See note on slaves above, p. 53. 

3 In a paper on The attempt of the Arabs to conquer Asia Minor, read by Sir Wm. 
Ramsay before the Congress of Byzantinology at Bukharest (Acad. Roum. Bull. "Tome 
XI, p. 4), he attributes the survival of the Byzantine power in Asia Minor mainly to 
the sturdy character of the Anatolian peasantry and ‘their resident lords’, a great 
military aristocracy, and says: “The explanation lies in economics, not in war. 
Defeat was made possible by waste and extravagance, over-taxation, wrong system 
of taxation. Every victorious Emperor from Augustus to John Komnenos was an 
economist, who conserved the immense resources of the Empire and applied 
them well.’ This view hardly agrees with those quoted on p. 266, note 4, above. 

4 Zonaras, XVII. 12, tells us that at one point, driven to desperation by imperial 
exactions, famine, and a plague of locusts, a whole neighbourhood of small-holders 
started to emigrate. 

See Gy p56: 
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numerous and important as ever. We know that the Grand 
Treasurer was called in the ninth century Logothete rod ye- 
xod,! but by Anna’s time he had got the title of Logothete 7av 
cexpérwv2 This word oéxpera, taken straight from the Latin, has 
given rise to many commentaries. It seems to have been 
applied first to the Imperial Council, next to the rooms in the 
Palace where the various cexperixot (of whom Bury enumerates 
eleven kinds) sat, and finally to the tribunal before which cases 
affecting the imperial finances were tried. The oé«petov housed 
in a separate treasury-building called yeruxdv was, according to 
Du Cange, known as 70d yevxod, and its chief (with financial 
and judicial duties) as Logothete rod yevxod ; but by loose usage 
he came to be called Logothete or mpocotws T&v cexpéTwv as 
though no other oéxpera existed.3 It is in financial matters and 
judicial matters arising therefrom that Anna Dalassena has full 
authority by the Golden Bull as Regent in Alexius’ absence.* 
In this document even the word Snpooakés, of ‘public’ remis- 
sions of fines, has like céxperov a financial flavour. In Byzantine 
Greek Snpdovov is a tax and dyyoowrns a tax-gatherer, like the 
Latin publicum and publicanus, and the “Tribunal rod yevkod or 


' Bury, Imperial Administration in the Ninth Century, ch. C 4 (2). 

2 III. 1, p. 70, and see Du Cange’s notes on III. 1, p. 704, III. 6, p. 848, 
85 4, and VI. 3, p.157B. In VI. 3, p. 157, Alexius repays to the oé€xperov of 
[Christ] our Surety what he owed for stripping the Empress Zoe’s coffin ; here the 
word must refer to an ecclesiastical treasury. In XV. 7, p. 485 the oéxpera of the 
Orphanage, where the accounts were kept, should be translated ‘office’. Du 
Cange points out (note on III. 6, p. 84 8) that in legal parlance cexperixoy afiwpa 
came to mean ‘senatorial rank’. ‘The ‘Great céxperov’ is mentioned as the scene 
of part at least of the trial of Italus (‘Trial of Italus,’ Bull. inst. arch. russe de Con- 
stantinople, Vol. II, p. 41). 

3 In III. 1, p. 70, a nephew to Alexius by marriage is said to have held this post. 
In III. 6, p. 84, this official is called 6 xara rijv 7u€épav Siotkdv Ta oéxpera. 

4 III. 6. In the Golden Bull we may note the use of @éuara in its etymological 
meaning of ‘things deposited’ (we might render it ‘Fisc’), whereas in XIII. 12 the 
singular is used throughout in the regular Byzantine sense of ‘district’. The word- 
ing of the document is difficult. The sentence 76 8€ unvi.. . 6 de ravry movety 
shows that even in the ‘month’ which the Logothete tév cexpérwy apparently 
dedicated to making ‘promotions’ and awarding ‘dignities’ in his own depart- 
ment, even then Anna Dalassena had ‘full power to do what shall seem good to 
her’. ‘The next sentence beginning dA\d xal seems at first sight to restrict her 
power, by enacting that previous arrangements shall stand. It is however 
possible to translate aAAa cat as ‘Nay truly’, in which case the sentence confirms 
instead of limiting her authority, and reads: ‘Nay truly if some shall have been 
appointed to the ‘Treasury or the Fisc [i.e. by the Empress Regent] and shall have 
gone on in succession and shall have been honoured with large or medium or 
small dignities, they shall be for the future permanent and not to be moved.’ 
Then follows another ad «al (‘nay truly’ or ‘furthermore’) introducing a still 
stronger statement as to her powers. She is responsible to no one ; her enactments, 
mostly to be made in writing and sealed with her own special seal, possess 76 
mavteAas adoyorpdynrov, and to her ‘the matters about the taxes and the expenses 
on behalf of the Empire’ are wholly committed (III. 7, p. 85). 
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Ta aéxpera par excellence was often called Snuoovaxd from the 
taxation-cases which were there tried. A similar combination 
of legal and financial powers is indicated in the passage where, 
after a rebellion in Cyprus has been put down, Alexius sends 
aman famed for ‘justice, incorruptibility, and razewodpootvn’, 
to act as Kpirjs Kai e€vowrys.' Du Cange in his note suggests 
that the rebellion had been due to oppressive taxation,? so that 
the duty of this official was to ‘equalize’ it, by making suitable 
assessments for all the towns in the island. Certainly after this 
we find Cyprus a sort of gold-mine from which the Emperor 
drew as he pleased, with a governor who counts among the 
sovereign’s most important subordinates. Thus he orders the 
‘Duke’ to supply not only ships to transport his envoys on a 
mission to Baldwin King of Jerusalem, but ‘much money of 
all kinds, of every form and image, and of all kinds of materials 
for the gifts to the Counts’. The sum raised was so large that 
the envoys deposited it for safe keeping in the bishop’s palace 
at Tripoli, and a threat of stopping all supplies from Cyprus is 
held over a recalcitrant vassal’s head.‘ 

Turning back to Constantinople we observe that in the case 
of Anna Dalassena her power was limited to finance and the 
legal matters arising therefrom. This is proved by the simul- 
taneous appointment of her son Isaac to guard Constantinople.5 
We know from Zonaras that her rule was hated® as despotic, 
but we may well believe that her difficulties in balancing her 
budget were great. The same writer tells us that Alexius him- 
self when in need of money cut down salaries and seized the 
property of senators and others.? Over all the finances, how- 
ever and whenever brought in, the Emperor had absolute 
control,’ and throughout the book Alexius’ expenditure of 
‘sufficient money’ (to say nothing of presents in kind, such as 
objets dart, reliquaries, clothes, and even a candlestick) on 


t IX-2, p. So. 

2 It is rather ominous to read in Nic. Acom. John C. 3, p. 7, of an under- 
secretary who grew rich éx tod rdocew ddpovs. ; 

3 XIV. 2, p. 424. ‘Gold and silver and all sorts of garments’ are specified on 
p. 428 in the same story. ; : 

4 XIV. 2, p. 428. The only other place mentioned as containing ‘sufficient gold 
and money of the imperial treasuries’ is Sinope on the Black Sea (VI. 9, p. 169). 

5 IV. 4, p. 109. 

6 Epit. XVIII. 24. 

7 Epit. XVIII. 21 and 22; Glycas, IV, pp. 332, 333. 

8 In the case of one confiscation from a convicted rebel, the man’s ‘very fine 
house’ £8607 pos tiv Adyovorar, who magnanimously restored it to his wife (XII. 6, 
p. 362). On another occasion the confiscated property is given by Alexius to the 
army (VI. 2, p. 155). On the Emperor’s lavishness see Chs. 16 and 17 above, 


and Ch. 55 below. 
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enemies and friends, on salaries and military pay and rewards 
and bribes, or to seal a treaty, would have strained a Fortu- 
natus’ purse.' It was presumably to have them ‘registered’ for 
taxation that Alexius professed to summon the Manichaeans, 
who for all their suspicions felt bound to come.? He considers 
himself at liberty to draw for his military schemes, which as he 
truly said ‘wanted much money’, on the ‘gold and silver’ of his 
family and friends.3 When this supply is exhausted he dares 
not try a general levy, ‘despairing of the loyalty of the Greeks’, 
so he appropriates Church treasures. In restoring this ‘loan’ he 
assigns ‘a sufficient sum of gold brought in yearly by the col- 
lectors of taxes’ to one oéxperov, and ‘a yearly income of suffi- 
cient money from the imperial treasuries’ to the priests of one 
of the churches. The restoration is based on the ecclesiastical 
‘inventories’ themselves. When the Venetians are rewarded 
for naval aid, they get’ not only ‘many gifts’ at the time but 
also a yearly ‘ypvoiov roodryta ixavyy’ for all their churches, and 
to St. Mark’s is assigned all rents and taxes from certain work- 
shops, wharves, and ‘other pieces of real property’ in Constanti- 
nople,® ‘and’, Anna adds, ‘what was even more, he made their 
trading free in all the lands under the sway of the Greeks, so 
that they could traffic uncontrolled and according to their own 
pleasure, and need not on account of a trading-tax or for any 
other tax brought in to the public treasury, contribute as much 
as one obol. They were outside all Greek authority.’ Neither 
Anna nor her father was aware that this fatal concession, 
markedly strengthening the power of Venice, was a death-blow 
to the trade of Constantinople, which hereby and increasingly 
lost her century-long position as the great emporium between 
East and West. 

Other instances of Alexius’ frenzied finance occur from time 
to time and make us feel he is an autocrat indeed. Thus he 
is not only able to found a new town for the ‘commoner sort’ 
of his Manichaean converts at Philippopolis, but he can make 
donations to them of ‘corn-lands and vineyards and houses’, con- 
firming these possessions (with power of bequest to descendants 
or wives) by a Golden Bull.7 He takes the same steps to make 
avaiperov the landed property of his Orphanage,® where he further- 


III. 10; XII. 1, p. 347; XIV. 2, p. 428; XV. 6, p. 480, &c. 
VI. 1, p. 154. 3 Ve I, 23 Ving, put5o. 


4 VI. 3, 5 VI. 5, pp. 161, 162. 
6 See Du Cange’s note on VI. 5, p. 161 p. 


7 XIV. 9, p. 456. 


§ XV. 7. It is regrettable that the charter of this institution should not have 
survived. See p. 113, above. 
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more spends enormous sums daily on the maintenance of old 
and infirm people with their attendants. We have already seen 
that in this case we are not told whether he purchased or con- 
fiscated the land that seemed specially suitable—only that he 
‘quickly assigned’ it to his beneficiaries. Confiscation was, we 
know, a favourite punishment for political offences,’ but the 
Orphanage seems to have been established in a period of calm. 
Doubtless the Emperor felt himself entitled to commandeer 
land, as he did money from his friends* and hospitality for 
visitors from compliant monks.3 

We must repeat that ‘gifts’ is a word and an idea appearing 
in almost every chapter of the Alexias.t A formidable ex- 
Empress, a would-be assassin, a rebel commandant, enemies 
and their leaders when they surrender or can. be bought off, 
ransomed captives, deserving or needy or formidable allies, 
converted heretics, meritorious soldiers, new mercenaries, one 
and all receive ‘sufficient money’ or ‘plenteous gifts’.5 Even 
men sent to prison may count on the Emperor for bountiful 
maintenance.° If his financial powers are unlimited so also are 
the demands upon him. Thus when a fortress has to be built 
in summer heat outside Nicomedia the Emperor acts as his 
own contractor, and draws workmen from all sides by “generous 
pay.” If he decides to spend large sums on his fleet, none can 
prevent him for all their criticism. The crusading chiefs are 
bribed into taking the oath of homage, either by money before- 
hand or by rewards afterwards,’ and sometimes in return for 


t e.g. VI. 2 and 4, p. 157; VIII. 7; p. 236; TX. 8, p. 262; XII. 6. There must 
also have been cases of intestacy where properties escheated to the Crown. 

2 V. 2. It is interesting to find Irene making independent use of her own money 
in philanthropy in XII. 3, p. 354. Similarly Anna Dalassena is represented as rich 
enough to be lavishly hospitable (III. 8, p. 87). 

3 X..11,,p<302. 

4 In his first poem to John, Alexius speaks of the handing on of the Emperor’s 
dwpeai as one of a governor’s main duties (Mous. Alex. I. 342). Nicephorus Bryennius 
is as fully alive as Anna to the necessity for a prince’s well-being of great sums to 
engage mercenaries or reward successful generals (Hyle, I. 7, p. 21, &c). 

Seem 4G 715) DV PP 1105.1 07/s)V i) D> 1275 2,)Ds F205).3) Ds LS lsi7 ppl 4 ois 
VI. 5, p. 160; 14, p. 183; VII. 1, p. 189; 6, p. 202; 8, p. 208; IX. 6, p. 256; 
7, p.- 260; X. 4, p. 281; KI. 1, p. 3103 2, pp. 313, 314, 315, 316; 7, passim; 8, p. 332; 
II, p. 3403 XII. 1, passim; 5, p. 3575 7, P- 3653 XIII. 8, p. 399; 9, p. 401; XIV. 1, 
PP- 419, 4223 3, P- 4313 4, P- 4345 9, P- 456. 

Bury (Appendix 12 to Vol. V of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall) says that the Byzan- 
tine Emperors aimed at ‘making the Treasury full instead of the Empire rich’ ; with 
these never-ending and ill-regulated expenses falling on each Emperor’s shoulders 
it is difficult to see how they could have done otherwise. 

6 V. 2, p. 130; VI. 7, p. 165; XIV. 9, p. 457. 

7 X. 5, p. 283. 8 XII. 4, p. 356. 

9 X. 7, p. 289; 9, p. 298; 11, p. 303, 304. In the last passage quoted Bohemund 
is won over by the sight of a room in the palace stored with goods and clothes 
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service annual subsidies are promised.’ But over and above all 
Alexius and the other generals are in constant want of coin to 
pay their troops.? At the very outset Alexius when revolting 
against Botaniates writes to a hoped-for supporter: ‘I need 
money and without it it is impossible for anything to turn out 
as it should.”3 On this same occasion his brother-in-law Palaeo- 
logus promises to contribute rv ev Kwytois adtot Jewpoupéevnv 
meptovotav (all fortunately laid up in one convenient spot), and 
John Ducas Caesar robs an imperial tax-gatherer in support of 
Alexius’ cause.4 Rebellions are costly things, and the Anemas 
conspirators were fortunate in finding a rich accomplice from 
whose resources they went on ‘drawing out of a golden stream’.5 
Another considerable outlay is entailed by ransoming captured 
soldiers, a duty which the Emperor seems to take on himself.® 
Thus it is probable that war was proportionally hardly less costly 
in the twelfth century than now. Yet of all the expenses of Alexius’ 
reign Anna would have us think that the heaviest and the least 
rewarding lay in the large sums demanded for transporting the 
Crusaders to the Holy Land. He-had given them innumerable 
gifts and heaps of gold, he had ‘spent sums beyond all number’, 
and the Empire had profited not at all.7 Whatever else Anna 
felt about finance, she knew at least that such an investment 
as this was unsound. 

Before we pass on to another topic it may be interesting to 
note that though only six out of Alexius’ Novels® have to do 
directly with finance, yet these six are all most important. 
Novel 20 deals with fines in matters of contract, and with the 
reversion of a property without heirs. Novel 22 is the record 
of the Emperor’s humble restitution of the Church property 
taken by him for military expenses, with an edict forbidding 
such spoliation for the future. Novel 30 grants the Island of 
Patmos to St. Christodulus for a monastery. Novels 32 and 36 


and with gold, silver, and copper coin ‘filling the chamber to such an extent that 
a man could not walk’. The successors of St. Gilles receive money bribes in XI. 8, 
p- 332, and XIV. 2. 

* XI. 3, p. 315. In XIII. 12, p. 414 (bis), the payment is to be made in gold 
coins (\épae) of the Emperor Michael VII. Du Cange in his note points out that 
Airpar (Latin librae) were synonymous with raAavra. 

2 Alexius gives all the ‘properties’ of the robbed Manichaeans to ‘those who had 
toiled with him in the battles that befell’ (VI. 2, p. 155). See above p. 269, note 8, 
and below, ch. 55. 

3 I. 16, p. 39, and III. Q, Pp. 92. 

‘ tN 6, PP- 55, 50. 5 XII. 5, p. 359 

II. 2, p. 190: 3, p. 199: 4, p. 200. In VII. 6, p. 203, he buys back from the 
Pane the head of ea son of his general Migidenus. 
7 XIV. 2, pp. 422, 4 
8 Coll. IV in Vol. itt ot Zachariae v. Lingenthal’s Jus Gr.-Rom. 
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make concessions to the Venetians and Pisans respectively, 
while Novel 34 contains the invaluable ‘Rescripta ad rationales 
et rationarium antiquum et novum’. We may also note that 
according to Zachariae von Lingenthal! the old custom of tax- 
collecting by the state had by Alexius’ day been changed into 
that of annual farming. Anna with her marked indifference to 
all such details tells us not one word of all this,? and her father’s 
enactments become all the more indispensable as sources of 
knowledge. 

Turning now to legislative matters, we may note that of 
Alexius’ endeavours to prevent disorder in his Empire by 
law-making rather than to punish it half-heartedly when ram- 
pant we hear little either in the Alexzas or in the Novels them- 
selves ; from the nature of the case his justice (or injustice) was 
chiefly of a financial kind. Chalandon states that he was com- 
pelled to raise money by various unpopular means, not only 
the spoliation of Church treasure, but also the exaction of heavy 
taxes even from the clergy, while in order to reward his parti- 
sans ‘il eut recours aux biens des couvents et les distribua a titre 
de bénéfices’.3 Anna never mentions this, and the only lasting 
confiscations she speaks of are from criminals. Only twice does 
she allude to any legal enactments at all, once when she says 
that the secretary John Taronites used freely to criticize 7a 
Baoirews mpoordypata,4 and again when she says that as soon as 
external and internal disturbances were quieted Alexius turned 
‘to law-courts and laws’, being ‘the best dispenser both of peace 
and war’.s Unfortunately his dispensing of peace interests her 
less than. the other, and she rarely even draws her figures of 
speech from the law-courts. One of the few instances may be 
given here. In telling how Alexius justified before a ‘great 
assembly’ his action in taking Church property for his cam- 


t Gesch. des gr.-rém. Rechts, p. 236. The old system apparently prevailed under 
Botaniates, Al. II. 6, p. 56. 

2 The latest contribution to the study of Byzantine finance is F. Dodlger’s 
Beitrdge zur Geschichte der byzantinischen Finanzenverwaltung besonders des 10. und 11. 
Jahrh. (Byz. Arch. 1927) in which he re-edits with introduction and commentary 
the manuscript (Cod. marc. gr. 173) which W. Ashburner had already published 
without notes in the Journal of Hellenic Studies. He gives four reasons for the special 
difficulties presented by Byzantine constitutional history: (a) Paucity of material ; 
(b) Religious preoccupation of most chroniclers; (c) Purist dread of technical 
terms, causing an ‘Unart der unscharfen Bezeichnung’; (d) Unreliable editions. 
In connexion with the manuscript, which he cannot date more precisely than 
between 913 and 1139, he gives a full description of the various offices associated 
with the imperial finance. 

3 op. cit. ch. X, p. 282. 4 XIII. 1, p. 376. ; 

5 XIV. 7, p. 449. Zonaras (XVIII. 26) amplifies this by saying that Alexius 
appointed days when he sat and received judicial petitions, which his droypaypareis 
read and answered. 
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paigns (elsewhere euphemistically called ‘collecting money 
with the public consent from all possible sources, according 
both to the laws and to justice’) she says, ‘In appearance he 
sat as a judge on the imperial throne, but in truth he himself 
was about to be examined. .. . The Emperor sets himself plainly 
forth as on trial (imd8ucos), and sets as judge any who would.’ 
As the proceedings seem to have consisted of a monologue on 
Alexius’ part, while we hear nothing of what the ouvvédpuov said 
or thought, it is obvious that this was not a ‘trial’ in any 
ordinary sense, and that the word is used merely by analogy. 

One legal phrase does occur in Anna’s pages too frequently 
to make reserences necessary. “To gain avictory’ is almost always 
TH vuK@oav éxew, the word implied being yrayny, the victrix 
sententia of a law-court. In one instance the metaphor is com- 
pleted by the use of a word for voting, €¢ Tv viKdoav jptv ém- 
yndretrar Oeds 3 

This rapid survey must suffice. Neither in finance nor in law 
as such did Anna take any interest; they only appealed to her 
as providing the material and mental sinews of war for her 
father’s incessant contests. . 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS 
42. SENATE AND OFFICIALS 


E will now turn to more definitely constitutional matters. 

In a highly important passage Zonaras represents Alexius 

as oppressing the Senate ;# Anna does not say this in so many 

words, but we cannot fail to see that some of the worst con- 

spiracies of the reign are due wholly or in part to senators, and 

this argues the Emperor’s unpopularity with that body.5 It is 

equally noteworthy that Alexius never resorts to severe punish- 
ment. 

It has often been discussed how much power the senators 

retained in the eleventh and twelfth centuries in Constanti- 


A\/2, py 129; 2 VI. 3, p. 156. 

3 IV. 5, p.114. In XV. 11, p. 497 we have rév mAcidvw 7 Wiidos expdrer. 

4 Epit. XVIII. 29. Botaniates would seem to have kept on good terms with the 
Senate (Attal. pp. 308, 318) and John Comnenus cultivated it in order to counter- 
balance Irene’s power (Glycas, IV, p. 334). 

5 VI. 4, p. 157; IX. 6, p. 257; XII. 5, p. 359. On the occasion of the first con- 
spiracy Zonaras (XVIII. 22) represents Alexius as having seized men (whose 
innocence the writer implies) simply ‘in order that he might rob them of their 
property’. 
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nople. Theoretically they still had an important part in choos- 
ing the Emperor; practically heredity or military usurpation 
was the usual determining factor, and the Senate did little more 
than ratify. Theoretically they had ceased to have legislative 
power since the days of Leo VI; practically they help to pass 
decrees, in matters of heresy at least, and join the clergy or the 
army in an arraignment of their Emperor necessitated by 
popular discontent.* Attaliates speaks of Botaniates reading 
a Novel before them and getting their approval.3 The same 
writer rates their number as tzép pupiddas.4 Psellus’ tells us 
that both Constantine [X Monomachus and Constantine X 
Ducas democratized the Senate, admitting artisans and bar- 
barians and even slaves. With its aid the civil government 
hoped to make head against the power of the army, but when 
a military usurper came to the throne his sympathies were 
naturally with the troops that had placed him there. So 
throughout the Alexias we find the Senate more or less in 
opposition, and we can well credit Zonaras’ statement that 
Alexius ‘was zealous to humble’ its members.° But the matter 
is complicated by Anna’s vague use of the word ovyK«Anrtixds to 
mean any one of rank and importance, (one of the class equally 
indefinitely termed ris peilovos t¥xns), and especially one of the 
innumerable court functionaries whom the Emperor personally 
appointed and personally paid.? The high-born land-owning 
families®’ to whom the Comneni themselves seem to have be- 
longed were still important members of the ‘senatorial regis- 
ter’,? and we have more than one indication that Alexius partly 
hated and partly feared his formidable peers.” It may not have 
been altogether unpleasing to his ear when Gregory Taronites 


« Nicephorus Bryennius (Hyle, I. 22, p. 34) describes the Aoyades THs ovyKArjrov 
coming together to discuss affairs in the struggle for the throne between Michael 
Ducas and Romanus Diogenes. 

2 VI. 3; XV. 8, p. 488: 9, p. 491, and see the “Trial of Italus’ in Bull. inst. arch. 


russe de Constantinople, Vol. II, p. 42. 
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3 p. 314. 4 p. . 

5 Chron: Const. IX. and Const. X. Byz. T. pp. 151 and 238. Under Constan- 
tine IX 4 avyxAntos Sé68apro, while Constantine X ddaipet 7d peadrorxov between 
76 T7OXTLKOV ‘yévos Kat TO auyKAnTiKov. The Anon. Syn. Chron. describes Botaniates as 
going still further in this dBpis ris ovyKArrov, p. 171. 

6 Bpit. XVIII. 29. 

7 Attal., p. 122, tells us that Romanus Diogenes ‘made the yearly gifts which 
were attached to the Senatorial dignities’ (déuépara). t¥yn in the non-classical 
sense of ‘rank’ apears repeatedly in the Alexias. 

8 P. Grenier, Emp. Byz. Vol. II, p. 27. 

9 In III.'6, p. 83, to become part of 6 ovyxAntixds KaTdAoyos is a synonym (in 
a nobleman’s life) for attaining man’s estate. 

10 e.g. the Bryennii in II. 6, p. 57 (accounting perhaps for Anna’s marriage of 
policy) and the Ducas family in III. 2. 
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wrote him ‘a long letter attacking the leaders of the Senate’, 
and this may account in a measure for the curious indulgence 
with which this turbulent noble was treated by the Emperor.’ 
On other occasions we find the Senate, true to its old name 
of BovAy, called together to advise the Emperor on matters of 
peace or war or to ratify some decision of his.2_ They receive 
‘gifts and honours’ at the birth of an imperial heir,3 and in 
short form a rather indefinite luminous circle round the central 
authority. 

Of special officials of many kinds, doubtless all drawn from 
this senatorial register, we find no lack in Anna’s pages. The 
titles of Caesar or Sebastos, Sebastocrator, Protosebastos, and 
Panhypersebastos, some of them invented by Alexius, were 
mostly reserved for members by birth or marriage of the 
imperial family and did not confer any office+; that of vwed- 
Aowos Or mpwrovwBeAriowos figures as a reward for service 
and might be given to a foreigner.’ The posts of Great Drun- 
gary of the Fleet and Domestic of the Schools of East or West 
will be mentioned again when we come to military matters. 


t XII. 7. The whole story is rather mysterious, and the fact that Alexius’ sister 
had married one of the Taronites family (III. 4, p. 78) does not explain away the 
many difficulties. Why, if meditating daooracia, should Gregory imprison his 
predecessor Dabatenus who was departing for Constantinople and had therefore, 
one might have thought, ceased to be a danger? Did the Emperor know of his 
rebellious feeling and send him to virtual exile on the Black Sea, like Theodore 
Gabras in VIII. 9? What was his quarrel not only with the army but with the 
Senate and the imperial kinsfolk, one of whom, Alexius’ nephew, was his own 
first cousin? And above all, what was his secret power that made this said cousin 
afraid of being considered his partisan and caused Alexius to treat him as, long 
before, he had treated Urselius, merely pretending to blind him, so as in some way 
to satisfy public opinion? and why at the very end was the Emperor able to forgive 
him openly and shower benefits on him? We turn in vain for light on the subject 
to the three letters of Archbishop Theophylact to Gregory Taronites and one to 
Serblias mentioning him (Ser. II, Epp. 4, 26, 37, and Ser. I, Ep. 8, P. G. 126, 
cols. 364, 409, 432, and earlier 321). In all these T'aronites appears as a person of 
great importance, great in peace and war, not only in the neighbourhood of the 
Black Sea and ‘the chief town of the Colchi’ (presumably Trebizond), but also in 
Macedonia, sending instructions to the governor of Berrhoea. His return from 
Colchis, clearly not the enforced return described by Anna, is a great sorrow to 
the people there, though a great gain to the Emperor who has in him a watchful 
guard and counsellor. Alexius will reward his ‘good counsel and bravery’, and has 
indeed, with his usual insight into character, always put him ‘above all men’. How 
and when did this man become a rebel who had to be imprisoned ei mAetova Kaupov 
before being pardoned? See p. 96, note 3, above, and p. 374, below. 

2 1.5, p. 52; XIV. 2, p. 424. It is €k wéons ovyxAjrov that Alexius is proclaimed 
oeBaords under Botaniates (I. 9, p. 22). 

3 VI. 8, p. 167. 

41.9, p. 22; III. 4. In X. 9, and elsewhere xaioap is used regularly of Nic. 
Bryennius (XIII. 11, p. 405). Callicles (Poem XXXII. 34), makes a dead Norman 
prince say: 7 rGv ceBaordév déou mpocéypadnv ; he seems to have married into the 
imperial house. See p. 453, note 6, below. : 

Ss VII. 8, p. 208; X. 3, p. 274; XIII. 8, p. 399, and 12, p. 416. 
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In civil affairs the Prefect (émapyos) of Constantinople! seems 
to have been an important personage, and we have already 
spoken of another very responsible official, the Logothete 
T&v cexpérwv, as well as of the secretaries and the keeper 
of the inkstand. Alexius was ‘honoured’ by Botaniates ‘with 
the dignity rv mpoédpwv’, and Du Cange defines this body 
as consiliarit consilit secretioris.2 It is the mpwrompdedSpos Kai kare- 
nmavw Tov afwpdtwr, ‘chief of official dignitaries,’ who -is sent 
by Alexius to administer a treaty-oath to Henry of Germany.3 
The office of Great Primicerius, which according to Bury was 
in the early tenth century merely that of eunuch of the bed- 
chamber,* seems in Anna’s days to have involved command 
over certain Turkish auxiliaries.5 In the first campaign against 
Robert Guiscard we also read of a special corps of Beorvapirar, 
‘officers of the wardrobe’, who are among the Emperor’s ‘inti- 
mates’.® Originally their functions were confined to the Palace, 
and were often purely honorary; thus Maria the Bulgarian, 
daughter-in-law of John Ducas Caesar and mother of the 
Empress Irene, held the rank of zpwroBeoriapia.? The giving 
of such titles of rank without any duties attached had, so Bury 
tells us, become gradually more and more a feature of Byzan- 
tine life. Subordinate officials became co-ordinate and inde- 
pendent, and titles of offices became mere grades of rank. Thus 
Alexius writes of sending twenty such honorary dgwipata ac- 
companied by solid cash to Henry of Germany,? while the rank 
of Protosebastos conferred on the Doge, and of dmépriuos on the 
Venetian Patriarch, similarly bring in both cases the appro- 
priate péoya’? but no court duties. Enemies actual or potential 
are thus honoured. Sometimes the comprehensive phrase zav- 
Tota Twat is used, sometimes the exact form of honour is speci- 
fied. Thus one Turk is made Duke of Anchialus, another 
becomes Sebastos, as does Bohemund," though his demand 
for the military prize of the Domesticate of the East is not 
id 


1 JII.1, pp. 71,71; XII. 4, p. 355: 5, p- 360; XIII. 1, p. 376. 2 II. 1, p. 43. 

3 III. 10, p. 94. This word xaremdvw was the regular title for a military governor 
in the Theme of Lombardy. 

4 Imp. Admin. System, ch. D. 1 (5). 5 IV. 4, p. 109. 

6 Ibid. Many of these official names meet us in the Novel of Alexius concerning 
images and Bishop Leo (Novel 22, P. G. 127, cols. 972-84), i.e. the Eparch, 6 ént 
zoo Kavikreiov, the Primicerius, &c. 

7 II. 5, p. 54; VI. 8, p. 166. Délger however believes that the Beortapira: were 
originally military guards and afterwards had civil employment. He thinks the 
_name, which he cannot explain, had only a late and accidental connexion with the 
imperial Beoridpioy or ‘Reichszeughaus’ (of. cit. pp. 31 sqq.). 

8 Op. cit. 9 III. 10, p. 94. 10 VI. 5, p. 161. 

1 VI.Q9, p. 171: 10, p. 1743 XIV. 1, p. 419. For ‘honours’ in general, X. 11, 
p. 304, and constantly elsewhere. 
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unnaturally ignored. Finally, the Byzantine equivalent of our 
Birthday Honours bestowed on ‘chiefs of the Senate and army’ 
marks auspicious events in the imperial family.” 

Governorships of important towns or provinces might be 
either signs of favour or a polite form of exile,3 but this takes 
us away from our present subject. In Constantinople itself 
other officials mentioned by Anna are the tzatos trav piroaddwv 4 
one body vaguely termed oi émi ris tafews, who seem to have 
done the work of marshals,5 and another set of 7a tv Kowdv 
Svoxodyres év 7H méAer, who corresponded to our police officers.°® 
There are also quartermasters for superintending food sup- 
plies,” attendants on the table or the bedchamber, court cooks 
and chief butlers,’ and finally the court doctors.? In the nar- 
rative of Alexius’ last illness we hear of the physician Michael 
Pantechnes,” apparently in regular attendance, and of con- 
sultants, among whom Nicolas Callicles was chief. The former 
was the pupil and both were the correspondents of Archbishop 
Theophylact of Bulgaria, so they must have been men of some 
importance. Anna, as we have said, does not seem to have 
thought them specially efficient, though in a doubtful matter 
of treatment she ‘sided with the opinion of Callicles’, perhaps 
because he had won fame as a poet and has left us verses that 
show his intimacy with the imperial house.” 


LX. LE Py 3O4. 2 VI. 8, p. 167. 

3 e.g. I. 16; VII. 8, p. 209; VIII. 7, 8, and 9; XII. 4, p. 356; 7, p. 364. 

4 Also called rpoxabypevos girocodgias amdons (V. 8, p. 145: 9, p. 147). He was 
appointed by the Emperor. After Italus was deposed for heresy under the 
Patriarch Eustratius Garidas, we read in the days of the next Patriarch Nicolas 
(i.e. between 1084 and 1111) of Theodore Smyrnaeus, an eloquent theologian 
much admired by Theophylact and Callicles (Sternbach, op. cit. p. 374), occupying 
this post (P. G. 127, col. 973, Novel 22 of Alexius). Schemmel says that after 
Theodore the chair remained vacant fifty years (Die Schulen von K’pel im 12. bis 15. 
Jahrh.). See Du Cange’s note on V. 8, p. 145 c. 

5 XIV. 3, p. 432. 6 XIII. 1, p. 378. 7 X. 10, p. 299. 

8 II. 3, p. 47; VIII. 8, p. 238; 9, p. 242; IX. 5, p. 254; X. 11; XI. 9g, p. 333; 
XIII. 1, p. 378; XIV. 5, p. 438; XV. 2, p. 462; 6, p. 476. The chief butler 
Michael was ‘very warlike and one of the Emperor’s chief intimates’. Anna gives 
the alternative name for otvoxdos as ‘ pincernes’ (VIII. 9, p. 242). 


9 XV. 11. The only reference to an army doctor is in IV. 4, p. 110. 
%© See Schlumberger, Sigillographie, p. 687, and Diehl in Mélanges Schlumberger, 
I, p. 116. 


1 See Du Cange’s notes on XV. 11, pp. 496 and 497 a, and Sternbach’s edition 
ofthe Poems of Callicles, There would appear to have been some jealousy between 
the permanent and the temporary advisers. See p. 219, note 3, above. 
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INTERNAL AFFAIRS 
43. DISAFFECTION 
ape ROU enOUE his reign Alexius had trouble with the 


senators and their conspiracies. But in addition to that 
Anna’s whole story points, probably often unconsciously to her- 
self, to an alarming amount of permanent disaffection among 
his people in general, and she bemoans the ingratitude’ of his 
subjects in not realizing all he had done and suffered for them. 
Military revolts will come in later, but we will consider the 
civil plots now. 

At the very beginning of his career she speaks of the ‘mani- 
fold and far-reaching confusion’ (éyAjots) of the Empire,? which 
indeed was dvedOopvia 78.3 Part of this was due to the fact that 
there was ‘no adequate army’4 and no money to obtain one, 
but part also to internal confusion. We see Alexius’ not only 
patching up a peace with the Turks, but also pardoning the 
domestic enemy Monomachatus before he can turn his atten- 
tion to Robert Guiscard. Even then he has to leave his brother 
Isaac behind to keep Constantinople, ‘and if any murmuring 
words were heard from his enemies as usual, to put them down’ ; 
the capital could not be trusted to be true to him in his absence.° 
We hear of murmurings and insolent whisperings and wounding 
disloyalty ;7 in fact the plotters and ztv’pavyvo. were so many 
that Anna professes to have forgotten their names.’ The 
imperial and patriarchal decree of 1026,9 anathematizing 
rebels and excommunicating any priest who admitted them: to 
communion, would seem to have been singularly inoperative. 
Indeed, to Anna the hypocrisy and untrustworthiness of subjects 
is proverbial. One thing to her credit is the dispassionate- 
ness with which she praises the valour while she blames the 


€ 

+ XIV. 3, p. 431. 2 III. 6, p. 83. 3 III. 8, p. 88. 

isa! WU Leste on os Cop 5 III. 11 and 12. 

6 IV. 4, p. 109. So in V. 2, p. 128, Alexius is said to despair of the ‘loyalty of 
the Greeks’, and in V. 2; p. 130 the obstructive Bishop Leo relies on ‘ill-disposed 
men, of whom there then were many, towards the government’. 

7 IV. 4, p. 109; V. 2, pp. 129, 130; VI. 3, p. 1553; XII. 4, pp. 356, 3573; XIII. 
8, pp. 398, 399; XV. 3, p. 466. In XIV. 4, p. 434 Anna speaks of 4 ordows rév 
otxor, and in XIV. 7, p. 449, she puts the crushing of ‘the seditions of rebels’ as 
only second to the quelling of foreign wars. ; 

8 V. 9, p. 148. The Anon. Syn. Chron., p. 183, speaks vaguely of many rebellions. 

9 Zach. v. Lingenthal, Jus Gr.-Rom. Vol. III, p. 320. 

0 VI. 8, p. 168. Treachery in an envoy does not seem to surprise her (V. 8, 
p- 145), nor the need for an emperor to hurry home from the front ‘hearing a 


revolt rumoured’ (III. 8, p. go). 
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disloyalty of the turbulent men who shook the Empire.’ Her 
spirit was the same as that which made Alexius let so many 
potential enemies live on quietly on their own estates.” It is 
all the more remarkable because of the prevailing Byzantine 
atmosphere of suspicion,} largely justified in an age of universal 
treachery even among friends and kinsmen. Attempts at assas- 
sination leave him unmoved.+ He merely clung to the presence 
of the Empress at his side with her ‘unsleeping eye’s to guard 
him. How Anna reconciles this picture of her father’s constant 
danger and constant watchfulness with her theory of his 
wonderful popularity among his subjects® we cannot pretend 
to explain, unless indeed we assume that it was only the upper 
classes and especially the senators who hated him, while the 
populace were disposed to love him for the open-handedness 
and affability with which all the writers credit him.7 

Out of all the plots against the Emperor’s throne and life 
we may believe that of Nicephorus Diogenes, to which Anna 
devotes no less than six chapters,® to have been the most serious. 
It was probably the very gravest danger he encountered in his 
whole reign. His daughter tells us that his affairs were ‘in 
desperate straits’, and admits that even he was afraid kar’ 
avOpwrov with his subjects ‘thus turbulent’, with ‘the whole of 
the political and military order corrypted by the flatteries of 
Diogenes’,? and with his own ‘support confined as it were to 
some few individuals’. It was indeed a case of ‘danger hanging 
over his head’, when he was liable to be murdered while asleep 
or returning from the bath or playing polo, and when his enemy 
was in the position of an intimate friend. It would appear that 
only the determined armed rally of Alexius’ supporters, notably 


* So of Urselius, I. 1, p. 4; Nicephorus Bryennius, I..5, p.10; VII. 2, p. 191, and 
X. 3, p. 276; Basilacius, I. 7, p. 17, and 9, p. 22; Theodore Gabras, VIII. 9, p. 240. 
The chapters in which Cecaumenus (Strat. pp. 64-74) deals with would-be usurpers 
and rebels are among the most instructive in his book. 

2 So Maria, Constantine Ducas, and Nicephorus Diogenes in Bk. IX. 5-end. 
The same liberty had been allowed to John Ducas Caesar by Botaniates (II. 6, 
p. 55). Anna is proud of her father’s clemency in this respect (IX. 6, p. 256). 

3 See Ch. 12 above. 

4 IX. 5-end, especially 7, pp. 259, 260. See pp. 144 sq. above. 

5 XII. 3, p. 352. 

6 e.g. Pref. 4, p. 8; XIV. 6, p. 444, and 7, p. 448; XV. 11, p. 506. 

7 So Theodore Prodromus (Epithalamium, P. G. 133, col. 1400) praises him for 
mpadrns, Zonaras for being reasonable and approachable and better liked when 
Irene was not by (XVIII. 29), Ordericus Vitalis for being ‘amiable to all’ (Pt. IIT, 
lib. 7, ch. 4, P. L. 188, col. 519). See p. 48, note 6, above. 

8 TX. 5-10. ; 

9 The statement that Nicephorus feeling sure of the adherence of the rank and 


ne on ae out to win officers and senators is twice givén (IX. 6, p. 257, and 
, p. 261). 
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his kinsmen and connexions and his father’s attendants, saved 
him from a popular rising to dethrone and kill him. By his 
own showing, in his speech to the malcontents assembled in 
his tent, he had again and again turned the blind eye to Nice- 
phorus’ intrigues and concealed them from the public, leaving 
him and his accomplices ézi tadrod whenever possible. What he 
and his biographer ascribe to affection’ and generosity we may 
with more plausibility put down to fear. Indeed even Anna 
inclines to think he consented to the blinding of Diogenes and 
possibly of Cecaumenus Catacalo. As she truly points out, he 
could not keep all the guilty men in prison, having ‘not suffi- 
cient forces to set guards over so many’. For all her word- 
painting of trembling subjects, standing ‘more dumb than fishes’ 
while their magnanimous Emperor first reproved and then for- 
gave them, we get a very deep impression of the impotence 
of the throne in the face of real danger. Alexius seems to have 
escaped this time by the skin of his teeth. If Ordericus Vitalis? 
is right in saying that a ‘filius Diogenis Augusti’ went with 
Bohemund to Italy in 1105 with other dispossessed heirs of 
previous emperors so as to stir up hatred against Alexius, it 
would look as if the twice-shown clemency to Nicephorus had 
been thrown away. Even if the ‘filius’ was a fourth Diogenes 
unknown to us from other sources, gratitude must have been 
singularly lacking in the whole family. 

An aftermath of the story of the Diogenes plot fills two and 
a half chapters of Book X, when a common soldier impersonates 
Nicephorus’ dead brother Constantine. The attempt fails and 
the pseudo-Diogenes is captured and blinded.+ After this dis- 
turbance has subsided and Alexius has encountered the far 
more formidable danger of the crusading hosts we hear of 
another important conspiracy,’ hatched by nobles, men very 
proud of their valour and the splendour of their birth, and com- 
prising in their number several generals and an ex-prefect of 
Constantinople. This Anemas plot aims at murdering Alexius 
over a game of chess and seizing the throne. The cat’s-paw is 
the conveniently rich but timid and foolish senator John 


t The Emperor, who saved his life at Dristra (VII. 3,'p. 198), would seem to have 
had an unaccountable liking for this young man in spite of his gross ingratitude. 
He weeps and groans over his calamities, restores to him his confiscated goods, 
longs for his society at Constantinople, and pardons even a second plot.. Anna can 
hardly have invented the whole of this (IX. 10). 

2 Hist. Eccl. Pt. III, lib. 11, ch. 9, P. L. 188, col. 809. 

3 IX. 10, pp. 265, 266. 

4 X. 2, p. 271, to 4, p. 279. See Chalandon on the discrepancy between Nestor 
and the other Russian chronicles in this matter (op. cit. pp. 151 and 267). 

5 XII. 5 and 6. 
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Solomon, turned into a ‘rebel’ (Anna would have us think) by 
the erroneous philosophical teaching of Italus.‘ He fondly be- 
lieves that his accomplices mean ‘to anoint him Emperor’, and 
‘thinking he already held in his hands the empire of the Greeks’, 
promises ‘gifts and dignities to his future subjects’, a phrase 
which seems to show that common people also were implicated. 
The conspiracy must indeed have been widespread, for Anna 
says: ‘The Empire within was full of mutiny’ (dzooracia)* in 
spite of Alexius’ lavish bestowal of honours and money to pur- 
chase loyalty. There was however the usual leakage and 
treachery of the plotters against one another. It is unpleasing 
to read of the great Emperor allowing a resort to threats of 
torture in order to extract confession, and afterwards to a de- 
grading parade of the criminals, crowned with offal and seated 
on oxen, through the jeering crowds of the capital. No one 
finally is killed or even blinded, but we feel that the Emperor 
has had a second great fright. 

The rebellions of Gregory Taronites and Michael of Ama- 
stris} end surprisingly in complete reconciliation, but as they 
were wholly military they do not concern us here. In XIII. 1, 
we get another plot of civilians, and here we may suspect that 
Anna suppresses more than she reveals. She begins by telling 
us that when her father heard of Bohemund’s landing in 1107 he 
hesitated to leave Constantinople because ‘domestic affairs (ra 
kar’ olkov) were once more unfavourable to him’. However, 
he went, and even on his march to the front he encountered 
the danger of assassination, which would have proved fatal but 
for the Hand of God and the presence of the Empress. As to 
this last factor Chalandon assumes that her desire to go back 
to the capital from Mestus shows her participation in the plot. 
He considers that this is further proved by her husband com- 
pelling her to go on, and by his exclamation when a specially 
scurrilous lampoon urging her return to Constantinople is found 
in his tent. ‘La premiére pensée d’ Alexis fut d’accuser Iréne d’étre 
Pauteur de ce placard.’ But surely this is a great twisting of the 
Emperor’s words, which are as follows : ‘‘ rodro éyw 7) ov’, zpos THY 
Baowdida arrovevoas, ‘1 Tis THY TapdvTwr eppufe.” Is it not far more 
natural to infer that Alexius suspected neither himself nor his 
wife but one of his followers actually present, presumably 
‘Theodore the brother of Aaron’, and did not like to say so 
more openly ?4 Anna herself ascribes the whole guilt to this 
Aaron, illegitimate descendant of the extinct Bulgarian dynasty.5 


VEO: 2 XII. 5, p. 357. 3 XII. 7; XIV. 3, p. 431. 
4 Op. cit. p. 274. 5 XIII. 1, p. 376. 
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She says he ‘incited the rebellious section to murder. the Em- 
peror’, and brought his brother Theodore into it. The deed 
was to have been done upon Alexius ‘either on meeting him in 
a narrow place or coming secretly upon him as he slept’; the 
agent was to be Aaron’s savage Scythian slave Demetrius, and 
the weapon a two-edged sword. When all this, including the 
authorship of the lampoons, was discovered first by accident 
and then by confessions extorted from another of Aaron’s 
slaves, the Emperor banished not only the two brothers but 
also their mother. The story ends abruptly, leaving us with 
many unanswered questions. The whole conspiracy, Anna 
tells us, only delayed the Emperor’s march five days. 

If we stand aghast at the constant evidences of disloyalty 
among individuals throughout Alexius’ reign, it is no less start- 
ling to read of whole towns disaffected both in Asia and in 
Europe.’ In Alexius’ first campaign, when he tries to borrow 
money from the people of Amasea in Pontus so as to pay the 
Turks for surrendering Urselius (theoretically the town’s enemy 
as much as the rest of the Empire’s), he is shouted down and 
‘the people of Amasea are moved to rebellion’ (dooracia).? 
Anna ascribes this partly to a few professional agitators, partly 
to the inherent folly of ‘the vulgar crowd’, but from her story 
it is evident that their final acquiescence is induced by self- 
interest, not loyalty. The calling together by Alexius, as im- 
perial general, of ‘all the citizens and especially those of highest 
rank and well off for money’, and the way he tries to cajole 
them into advancing the sum required, with promises that it 
shall be faithfully repaid by the Emperor, throw an interesting 
light on the very slight bond that attached outlying cities to the 
centre of the Empire. It was touch and go whether the citizens 
would not set Urselius free, and Anna’s picture of the ‘great 
raging crowd’ which her father, a small man, subdues by his 
voice and lifted hand would be worth quoting in full for its 
vividness, ifit were original and not copied almost bodily from 
her husband’s work. In characteristic fashion Alexius, already 
the arch-diplomat.in his daughter’s eyes, fills the people with 
suspicions of their chief men (‘who are deceiving you, buying 
their own safety by your blood’) and declares that they are 
playing a double game with Urselius and the Emperor. He 
grants them a night to think over the question of giving money, 
but is so afraid of popular violence that without waiting for 


t Curiously enough Anna never tells us anything, good or bad, about any towns 


in Greece. 
2 T, 2, p. 6. 
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their answer he pretends to blind Urselius, in order to put him 
so to speak out of the running for a ‘tyranny’ and bring his 
supporters to reason. ‘And this persuaded the whole populace, 
whether native or foreign, to contribute to the common fund 
like bees,! after which Alexius proceeds to bring back to their 
allegiance the cities and fortresses all round ‘that had formerly 
acted badly’. 

Amasea and its neighbourhood, we may reflect, were far from 
Byzantium and might conceivably sit loosely to the interests of 
the Empire. But Thessalonica though not very much nearer 
was certainly far dearer, a most important place in fact, where 
the army in the Alexias assembles again and again. Yet the 
rebel Basilacius found shelter within its walls, and its doors were 
closed against Alexius and the Emperor whom he represented. 
Only a threat that he will assault and sack the town brings the 
inhabitants to their senses. “The Thessalonians from fear that 
the city would be captured and would suffer harm, yielded an 
entrance to Comnenus.’ Basilacius took refuge in the citadel, 
but ‘all those who dwelt in the acropolis and guarded it drove 
him thence and forcibly handed him over, unwilling as he was, 
to the Grand Domestic’. We wonder whether Alexius’ subse- 
quent activities in Thessalonica ‘setting its affairs in order’ 
included punishment for those who had tried to flout his 
authority.? 

The next town to play fast and loose with its allegiance is 
Durazzo, of which we shall speak at greater length later.3 But 
here we feel with Anna that the presence of a large foreign 
population from Venice and Amalfi and other places had 
lowered the standard of loyalty and made the inhabitants more 
ready to change sides. After the defeat of Alexius outside their 
walls they think it prudent to surrender to Robert Guiscard ;4 
after his death they do the same to Alexius, who has used his 
favourite trick of ‘sowing dissension’ and has followed it up by 
promises and bribes. On this occasion they murder all the 
partisans of Robert and ‘hand over the fortress to the Emperor, 
after securing a complete amnesty from him’.5 Self-interest is 
their sole consideration, as it is of ‘the rulers of the lands and 
cities held by Robert’ in Epirus, when after the Durazzo defeat 
they speedily ‘despair once for all of the Emperor and go wholly 
over to Bohemund’s side’.® 


NCR a 5, 9p 2 I. 9. 3 See Ch. 61, below. 
iV Dele. ; 5 VI. 6, p. 163. 
6 V. 4, p. 133. Alexius’ written exhortations in III. 9, p. 92, before hostilities 


had begun, to ‘the leaders of the sea-towns and even to the islanders themselves’ 
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Everywhere it is the same story. Unless the Emperor is there 
to terrorize his subjects, not only commandants play him false 
but cities and provinces also. Trebizond and Antioch and 
Acrunus are disloyal only in the person of their governors, but 
in the bitter times of the Coman invasion in aid of the pseudo- 
Diogenes it is whole towns that are traitors. At Goloe, twice 
chosen as a safe stronghold by Alexius in the earlier Patzinak 
War," we read: “The inhabitants of the town put in chains the 
man entrusted with the defence of the fortress and handed him 
over to the Comans, whom they themselves welcomed shouting 
joyfully.” And the neighbouring towns, ‘Diampolis and the 
rest’, follow this example. Yet so venial is this felt to be that 
as soon as the impostor has fallen and the Comans have 
retreated Alexius goes once more to Goloe,} as a good place 
for distributing the requisite honours and ‘great gifts’ to his 
troops. When in this same Coman campaign the important 
military station Adrianople (once so hostile to Alexiust) and 
its commandant Bryennius remain staunch, after earnest 
entreaties from the Emperor to its ‘chosen men’, we are left 
in doubt whether it is honour or the expectation of ‘many 
bounties’ that influences their action.5 

One more rebellion on a large scale will conclude the list, 
that of Crete and Cyprus, which apparently revolted simul- 
taneously. In Crete the inhabitants do not even wait for the 
arrival of the imperial forces, but turn against their former 
leader and effect ‘dreadful slaughter upon him’.® The island is 
handed over to Nicephorus Diogenes ‘for his own dwelling- 
place’.? The reduction of Cyprus takes longer, even though the 
rebel Rhapsomates is a poor fighter and a wretched rider 
whom his own soldiers desert for the enemy.’ Under a new 
and juster administration it seems to have remained loyal and 
tranquil.? 

Before we finally leave the subject of plots against the Em- 
peror, whether by few or by many, it is worth making a special 
had failed of effect. The same motive of self-interest doubtless makes the same 
neighbourhood go over once more to the same Bohemund, after an interval of 


more than twenty years (XIII. 5, p. 390). 


t VII. 2, p. 1933 3, p. 198. 

DEXA PA2 742 EXE Ap 2or. 

4 II. 6, p. 57. For troops there see VI. 14, p. 183, &c. It was presumably the 
head-quarters of the Domestic of the West (Chalandon, of. cit. p. 37, note 4). 

5 X. 2, p. 274. In XIV. 8, p. 452, we are informed that the Manichaeans in 
Philippopolis, who formed the majority of the inhabitants, ‘tyrannized over the 
Christians and seized their goods, paying little or no attention to messengers from 
the Emperor’. 

6 IX. 2, p. 248. 7 IX. 6, p. 256. 

8 IX. 2, p. 249. 9 See Books XI and XIV. 
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study of one word which Anna constantly uses in this con- 
nexion, as indeed do all her contemporaries. In classical Greek 
the word rtvpavvos meant ‘an absolute sovereign’, referring 
rather to ‘the irregular way in which the power was gained... 
than [to] the way in which it was exercised. . . . However, the 
word soon came to imply reproach and was used like our 
tyrant.* Sometimes this is the meaning in the Alexias, but far 
more often Anna gives it the Byzantine sense of ‘rebel’.? It is 
one of her favourite words. Thus the Celt Urselius was tupav- 
vukwtatos tiv puxyv and inclining zpos Kkafapav rupavvida ; Bryen- 
nius had a ‘plan of tyranny’ just as his father had ‘rebelled of 
old’ (rtvpavvjcas); Basilacius also was ‘most tyrannous’, in 
aspect as well as soul. Now these three as well as George 
Maniaces were all actually rebels against the emperor of the 
day, and when Alexius before his revolt mysteriously notifies 
John Ducas Caesar (himself stamped by his outward appear- 
ance as a former would-be usurper) of his impending tuparvis 
the meaning is the same.3 But to Robert Guiscard the term of 
‘rebel’ was in no sense applicable. So when Anna calls him or 
his son Bohemund a tvpavvos,‘ or the king of Germany accuses 
the Pope of ‘tyranny’ for occupying the Papal throne without 
his consent,’ the idea as far as one can distinguish between the 
two is rather of seizing sovereignty than of rebelling against it.® 
The Manichaeans at Philippopolis ‘tyrannized over’ the Chris- 
tians, having previously been ‘independent rulers’ (rupavvidvtes) 
in their Armenian fortresses.7? The overbearing Scythian slaves, 
Borilus and Germanus, are tyrannous® in our modern sense 
both to the Emperor they flout and the fellow-subjects they 
oppress. It would have been a ‘plot of tyrannical violence’ if 
Alexius had taken Church property as a theft ‘and not a loan’.9 
Yet to have an eldos aftov rupavvidos is a fine and desirable 


1 Liddell and Scott. In Thucydides both Pericles and Cleon remind the 
Athenians that their empire is a ‘tyranny’, because it has been ‘unjustly gained’ 
(Hist. II. 63, and III. 37). 

> Thus the evil teachings of Italus the philosopher made not a few of his pupils 
into tupdvvous, and the later history of one of them, John Solomon, shows that 
rebellion is meant (V. 9, p. 148; XII. 5). 

3 I. 1, p.45 7, p. 17 (bis); II. 6, p.553 7, p.57; V- 8, p. 1443; X. 2, p. 274 (bis). 

4 e.g. 1. 10, p. 23 (bis); 13, p. 303 14, p. 343 XII. 9, p. 370; XIII. 2, p. 3793 3, 
p- 381; 4, pp. 388, 389; 6, p. 394. 

Lids LCR on eye 

® Robert is represented as usurping power in Italy, and Bohemund at Antioch. 
In the ITadeia BaowAcxy of Anna’s contemporary Theophylact, the ‘tyrant’ is a man 
who seizes power by violence and bloodshed and then oppresses his people 
(II. 6-11, P. G. 126, cols. 269-73). 

7 XIV. 8, pp. 451, 452. 8 I, 16, p. 39; II, passim. 

9 VI. 3, p. 155. 
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thing,’ though as this is a quotation from Euripides it is perhaps 
not a fair test of Anna’s real sentiments. Usually of course in 
‘tyranny’ rebellion and usurpation of power are conjoined, as 
in Botaniates’ or Abul Cassim’s achievement and Nicephorus 
Diogenes’ aspirations.» Anna twice draws the distinction be- 
tween enemies without and 70 tupavvxev mAGO0s within The 
Anemas conspirators when convicted are exposed to public 
derision as terupavvevkdres,4 being men who had ‘armed their 
tyrannous hand’ to kill the Emperor.5 Many a time did the 
Emperor crush ‘the seditions of rebels’® (tas tv tupdvywv ord- 
oets). But the full sense of cruel ruthlessness which enters into 
our word ‘tyrant’ and is to be found in Thucydides, Aristotle, 
and Plato? is altogether absent from Anna’s use of the word 
and its derivatives. 

If open conspiracy and ‘tyranny’ and popular discontent are 
common in the Alexias, the milder forms of insubordination that 
take the form of lawless contempt for authority are no less so. 
In one story indeed, when Theodore Gabras steals his son away 
from the Byzantine court, our sympathies are wholly with him, 
and we see not ingratitude but natural feeling when later on 
the son himself tries to escape, unshaken in his resolve even by 
the prospect of an imperial bride. Probably there was more 
than meets the eye, for Anna talks mysteriously of a plot and 
of an oath on a specially sacred relic and of ‘accomplices’ who, 
like the boy himself, are banished. As the story stands it seems 
emphatically ‘much ado about nothing’. But graver breaches of 
discipline are to be found. Three times we see a civil populace 
ready to lynch unpopular victims, careless of what the Emperor 
may say.’ In very early days we have Alexius’ secretary Man- 
ganes disobeying his orders in his supposed interest.? The free- 
dom of speech and behaviour of Isaac Comnenus” towards his 
sovereign brother would seem excessive even in this demo- 


t Pref. 4, p.6 as to which see Ch. 5; VI. 7, p. 165. In II. 7, p. 57, there seems to 
be an allusion to this phrase; cf. Nic. Bry. IV. 15, p. 96. In Nic. Acom. John C. 3, 
p. 7, and 9, p. 21 we find ¢iSos tupavuxdy and 70 eldos tupavviKwratos used in a 
laudatory sense. 

2 VI. 11, p. 176; IX. 5, p. 2553 6, p. 257 (bis); 10, p. 266. So Nic. Bry. (I. 1, 
p. 16) says Bardas Sclerus had ‘been a tyrant’ (i.e. rebel) for years, though he 
never gained the sceptre. 


371,10, 1p: 235 <LI. 5, p. 359: 4 XII. 6, p. 362. 
5 XII. 6, p. 361. 6 XIV. 7, p. 449. 
7 ‘To a tyrant . . . nothing is inconsistent that is expedient’ (Thuc. VI. 85). 


‘Tyranny is fond of bad men’ because it loves flattery (Arist. Pol. V. 11, p. 1314). 
‘The tyrant never tastes of true freedom or true friendship’ (Plato, Rep. IX. 
576). 

8 V. 9, p. 149; IX. 7, p. 260; XV. 10, p. 494. 

9 II. 8, p. 60; 10, p. 63. ~ VIII. 8. 
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cratic age, and in the conspiracy of Nicephorus Diogenes we are 
startled to see how boldly the young man intrudes on the 
Emperor’s privacy. In the same story one attendant rebukes 
Alexius as ‘mad’, another applies to the suspect Nicephorus 
torture ‘that had not been commanded him’, and it is the 
Emperor’s adherents not his emissaries who take the convicted 
man and blind him.' Even if as Anna suggests this plan was 
initiated or approved by her father, the execution of it was their 
lawless doing. As to licence of mere words, we may note that 
in a friendly critic Anna admires free speech even to her father,” 
but any man who rails against the imperial kinsmen shows 
‘complete madness’3 (dmévoia mavteAjs). In another quarter, 
the speech of Bohemund to Alexius himself as well as to his 
envoys is so haughtily discourteous that one wonders they ever 
came to terms, even by the mediation of Anna’s persuasive 
husband. Throughout the history, in cajoling or coercing tur- 
bulent subjects no less than in dealing with formidable enemies, 
Alexius is like an acrobat walking on eggs. 

To sum up, we find internal affairs in the Empire as de- 
picted by Anna a strange mixture of despotism and anarchy, 
of theoretical adoration for a semi-divine Autocrator and 
flagrant insubordination against him.5 We see money collected 
with difficulty and spent in lavish gifts; we find the Emperor 
standing in daily danger from plotting and discontented sub- 
jects, yet bound by prudence or sense of dignity to waive all 
severe penalties. When we consider that, as Diehl points out,® 
between 395 and 1453 the Eastern Empire was the scene of 
sixty-five revolutions, and that of 107 emperors only 34 died in 
their beds, we must indeed admit that uneasy lay the head that 
wore the crown of Byzantium. And Anna’s pages unceasingly 
remind us of the fact. 


t TX. 5-10. So in Bk. II the Scythian court slaves intend to blind Alexius 
without any leave from their master Botaniates. In Scylitzes, p. 868 a, we read of 
torture applied (without the orders of the Emperor Botaniates) to a peculating 
Logothete, so severe that he died under it. 

eS ter oe} 70 SATII, pe god. 4 XIII. g-11. 

5 See Ch. 7 above and Ch. 57 below. It is an interesting fact that the scribe 
of the C manuscript of the Alexias makes textual corrections ‘quibus cautum est 
ne Alexius eiusque frater Isaacius ...dmoordrac nominarentur’; Reifferscheid, 
Praef. p. vii. 

© Camb. Med. Hist. TV, p. 728. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS 
44. PATRIARCHS AND CLERGY 


NNA’S attitude to ecclesiastical matters is perhaps the most 

interesting side of her character, or rather of her mind. We 
notice at once how keen is her interest in her Church and its 
theology, far keener on the intellectual side than that of most 
moderns, to whom doctrinal hair-splittings offer less than no 
attraction. Next we realize how this writer, who tried so hard 
to weigh evidence in secular matters, forgot all sense of propor- 
tion in inveighing against God-hated heretics, and lost the 
humane spirit which she theoretically admires. Finally we have 
to try and discover how far her display of theological learning 
shows accuracy and real knowledge. 

We must begin by a few general remarks on the state of the 
Greek Church in her day. The religion or superstition of indi- 
viduals has been already considered; here we must think of 
the Church and its officers as a political institution. L. Bréhier’ 
has pointed out in an interesting way how in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, while the West was being ravaged by barbarians, 
the East was the centre of the world. The rich and prosperous 
Byzantine Empire was the seat of the various Councils, as well 
as the birthplace of all heresies; it was after Egypt the nursery 
of monasticism, the source of Christian art, the shrine of the 
most precious relics, as well as in material spheres the home of 
manufacture and trade. Suddenly the Persian and Arabian 
invasions came to change the face of the world. Pilgrimages 
from the West to Palestine continued even after the infidel 
captures of Jerusalem (by Persians in 614 and Arabs in 637), 
but from the days of Charlemagne onwards it was the Franks 
and not the Byzantines who guarded the Holy Sepulchre. This 
fact and the long Iconoclastic controversy diminished Byzantine 
prestige, which had barely recovered in the eyes of Europe when 
the schism of 1054 finally severed East and West. The days 
when the Eastern Emperor could summon the whole Church 
to a Council, act as its chairman and execute its decrees, were 
for ever gone by. Whether they admitted it or not, Greek 
Christians were only a part and no longer the whole of the 
Body of Christ on earth. 

Even within the Eastern Empire the Church was not supreme, 


: L’Eglise et l’ Orient. 
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for except in rare cases the Emperor could always overcome 
the Patriarch. Their importance varied inversely ; if one was 
strong? the other was proportionally weak, but whereas the 
Emperor apparently could remove an obnoxious Patriarch by 
his sole authority, it needed the support of a popular revolution 
for a Patriarch to get rid of an Emperor. The intrigues about 
the replacing of Cosmas by Eustratius Garidas in the Patri- 
archate are a clear proof of how much depended on the per- 
sonality of the rival potentates, the secular and the hieratical. 
Botaniates is a feeble old man, so he ‘obeys the words of the 
bishop’,? but Cosmas is himself the tool of the Ducas family,‘ 
and even his ‘height of virtue’, or in other words his being ‘full 
of sanctity’, is discounted by 76 dmdoiv kal dmpaypov of his 
character, and Anna Dalassena has little trouble in having 
him persuaded to resign the episcopal throne and enter 
a monastery.’ The patriarchs, even if as has been truly re- 
marked almost none resisted the emperor’s will with impunity 
in the long run, could yet make their power unpleasantly felt, 
as both Photius and Cerularius had in past days shown; it was 
a mere question of brains and character- The subordinate role 
of the four men who occupied the see in Alexius’ reign, Cosmas, 
Eustratius Garidas, Nicolas Grammaticus, and John Agapetus 
(or of Chalcedon), is certainly due to their personal inefficiency. 
Eustratius Garidas was a eunuch and a creature of Anna Dalas- 


« Pope Paschal II (Ep. 437, P. L. 163, col. 388), writing to Alexius about re- 
union, says it is easier for the Emperor to achieve it than for himself, ‘quia nostrarum 
gentium diversitas non facile in unum potest convenire consensum. Vobis autem 
per omnipotentis Dei gratiam facultas patet, quia clericorum ac laicorum, prae- 
positorum ac subditorum . . . de vestro pendent arbitrio, cum vestrae adsit beni- 
gnitas voluntatis.’ (There is a lacuna in the text after ‘subditorum’.) 

2 The Patriarch Cerularius, according to Rambaud, wished to found ‘une 
théocratie grecque’, and aspired to wear the purple boots (Rev. Hist. III, 1877). 
His attempt ended in imprisonment and deposition at the hands of the Emperor 
Isaac Comnenus (1059). 

3 II. 12, p. 68. : 

4 Ill. 2. 


5 III. 4, p. 79. We may note that the Anon. Syn. Chron. says that Cosmas retired 
from old age (p. 182), while Zonaras (XVIII. 21) and Glycas (IV, p. 332) 
represent him as giving up his post voluntarily, from disapproval of Alexius’ 
methods of raising money. Under the circumstances it is strange to find Anna 
Dalassena calling Cosmas in to help in quieting Alexius’ conscience about the 
sack of Constantinople (Al. III. 5, p. 81). 

Scylitzes (p. 860 c) speaks most scornfully of Cosmas when elected after the 
death of John Xiphilinus: ‘The Emperor [Michael VII] chose another, not from 
those of the Senate, nor from those of the [Great] Church, nor any other of the 
Byzantines named and famed for word and deed, but a certain monk Cosmas 
sprung from the holy city, and‘honoured by the Emperor with the greatest honour 
on account of the virtue (dperj) belonging to him, for although he was rijs é€wOev 
cogias dyevotos Kai dpuvyros, yet he was adorned with various virtues; wherefore 
overlooking all things [beside] he placed him at the helm of the Church.’ 
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sena’s, whose ambitions he had flattered.!. Three other writers 
speak of him as contemptuously as does Anna. She tells us first 
of his ‘show of virtue’ and later on of his gullibility when pitted 
against the clever heretic Italus;? Zonaras, Glycas, and the 
Anon. Syn. Chron. represent him as an uneducated, undistin- 
guished man, fitter rather for ‘a corner’ than for public affairs, 
who was deposed against his will.3 Of his successor Nicolas we 
also know little. Krumbacher ascribes to him some verses regu- 
lating monastic fasts,4 but Anna, though calling him 6 ypap- 
patios as well as ‘most blessed’, only mentions him as assisting 
at the trial first of Nilus and then of the Bogomile heretics, and 
helping in the drawing of Sacred Lots.’ The Anon. Syn. Chron. 
praises his ‘poverty and self-denial’ and says he founded a 
monastery, but Zonaras is not enthusiastic over his learning.® 
The next Patriarch John does not figure in Anna’s pages at 
all.?7 Two meagre references to former patriarchs, St. Ignatius 
and John Xiphilinus,’ exhaust all that she has to say about 
previous holders of the see. On the other hand, it may be 
pointed out that even a patriarch held in low esteem can fix, 
with the aid of ‘certain chosen members of the Holy Synod 
and of the monastic body’, the penance for an emperor.? 
To him matters about the taking of church property, as well 
as heretics and their refutation, are naturally brought.’ He is 
the xopudaios of all (thereby enjoying the same title as the ‘chief’ 
apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul"); he alone can crown sove- 
reigns, and in the Great Church of St. Sophia he reigns 
supreme. The position was a great one; it was only the 
occupants of it that were small.” 

' III. 2, p. 75, and 4, p. 79. 2 V.9, p. 148. 

3 Epit. XVIII. 21; Bibl. Chron. IV, p. 332; Anon. Syn. Chron. p- 182. The word 
ywvia occurs in all three accounts and may be the colloquial word for a cloister. 
Cf. Al. X. 1, p. 269; XIV. 7, p. 447, and see p. 49, above. Prodromus in a poem 
complaining of illness says: (50d reAews Hpynoa Kal yap eyywudlw (C. Neumann, 
Gr. Gesch. p. 46). The Anon Syn. Chron. says he was deposed ‘deservedly’ ; Glycas says 
the cause was fnknown. Anna merely mentions his wapairnos, X. 2, p. 273. In the 
‘Trial of Italus’ Alexius says he himself took up the trial because Eustratius ‘rather 
dwelt at leisure and preferred peace and quiet to noisy throngs, and turned to God 
alone, Bull. inst. arch. russe de Constantinople, Vol. II, p. 32). 

4 G.B.L. p. 317. 

s In X.1, p. 270, at the trial of Nilus we read: ‘There were then present all the 
body (7Ajpwua) of the Bishops and the Patriarch Nicolas himself.’ Cf. XV. 8, 
p. 488; 10, p. 492. For the Lots see X. 2, p. 273. 


6 Joc. cit. Epit. XVIII. 21. f nied wok 
7 Zonaras says he was versed in Adyous rots te OUpabev Kai Tois Kal” judas (Epit. 


XVIII. 25). 8 III. 3, p. 75; X. 10, p. 298. 9 III. 5, p. 81. 
10 V.2,p 128; 9, p. 148; X. 1, p. 270; XV. 8 and Io. 
1 X. 2, p. 273; cf. I. 12, p. 29; IX. 9, p. 265. 1 III. 2; V. 9, p. 148. 


3 Interesting sidelights on the power of the Patriarch are thrown by the ‘Trial 
of Italus’ (Bull. inst. arch. russe de Constantinople, loc. cit. p. 64), where we read of a 
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We will now consider the expression five times used by Anna, 
‘the Holy Synod’. ‘Certain chosen members’ of it help to 
assess the Emperor’s penance.' His brother Isaac summons to 
St. Sophia ‘the Synod and the whole body (A7jpwya) of the 
Church’, evidently two distinct units, to hear his intention of 
taking ecclesiastical treasure for military needs. The ‘members 
of the Holy Synod’ are described as én’ exxAnaias cvvedpralovtes 
7@ matpidpyn.2 When Bishop Leo of Chalcedon makes his second 
protest against this method of procuring soldiers’ pay by rob- 
bing churches, he sets himself not only against the Emperor 
but against the considered opinions of ‘the more distinguished 
members of the Synod’.3 The trial of Nilus and his Armenian 
fellow-heretics is instituted by the Emperor, who ‘collecting the 
chiefs of the Church, decided with them that a Synod should 
be held publicly concerning these men. And there was then 
present all the body of the bishops and the Patriarch Nicolas 
himself.’ The Synod listens to the accused Nilus, condemns 
him to a ‘perpetual anathema’, and reasserts the true orthodox 
doctrine. Shortly afterwards another-obdurate heretic is ‘also’ 
handed over by the baffled Emperor to-‘the Church’ (here it 
would seem loosely synonymous with ‘Synod’s), which subjects 
the man to the same fate as Nilus. Finally, in Anna’s last Book 
the Bogomile heretics are tried before Alexius, ‘and there were 
then present many of the Senate and of the Holy Synod and 
men chosen from the very Naziraeans (monks) for their learn- 
-ing’.6 These same judges, described again as ‘all of the Holy 
Synod and chosen men of the Naziraeans and Nicolas himself, 
the Patriarch of the time’, condemn the misguided leader Basil 
to be burnt.7 

Du Cange in his note on the first of these passages states that 


disciple of [talus who had been set by the Patriarch ‘over the monasteries of the 
West’, and by two Novels of Alexius (a) De jure patriarchae circa monasteria (P. G. 127, 
cols. 941-5); (6) an unpublished one in a manuscript of Mt. Athos, De exemptione 
montis Atho a patriarcha (Zach. v. Lingenthal, Jus Gr.-Rom., Tome III, Proleg. 
p. xviii, No. 44). 

TRUDI es paole 2 V. 2, p. 128. 

SaVin2) prr30. ATO yep 2 708 

5 So ‘the Church’ tries the heretic Italus (V. 9, p. 148). Probably in both these 
passages only the bishops are meant. Du Cange, in his Glossarium med. et inf. 
latinitatis, defines Synodus thus: ‘Vox generica est scriptoribus Christianis, quibus 
fere semper quodvis Concilium episcoporum dicitur’. In the Orthodox Church 
to-day the word Synod has the same specially episcopal meaning, e.g. in the late 
Holy Synod of Russia which consisted of Bishops and a Procurator representing 
the Czar, and in the Greek Constitution drawn up in 1864, which enacts that 
“the Orthodox Church of Greece . . . is governed by a Synod of Bishops’ (Encycl. 
Brit., ‘Orthodox Eastern Church’). It is therefore safe to conclude that to Anna 
also a Synod meant ‘a council of bishops’. 

6 XV. 9, p. 491. 7 XV. 10, p. 492. 
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the name ‘Synod’ strictly belonged in Anna’s day only to the 
four high ecclesiastical dignitaries who acted as the Patriarch’s 
counsellors, the Great Oeconomicus, the Great Sacellarius, the 
Great Chartophylax, and the Chartophylax who served as 
Curator Sacelli. But it is clear from all the places where Anna 
uses the word that she gives it a wider and more general signi- 
fication, treating it (as we have said) as equivalent to ‘all the 
body of the bishops’. Other phrases of hers, doubtless 
including priests if not deacons also, are ‘as many as were on 
the hieratic register’ (6cov or dmavtes tod iepatikod Kataddyou, 
as contrasted with 70 otpatwtikdv Or 6 oTpatwwTiKds KaTdAoyos)' 
and 70 tepov ris éxxAnoias odvtaypa.? From the bishops certain 
Aoyddes (once called yepovoia) seem to have been selected, 
acting like a Privy Council and liable to be summoned in 
advance of the main Synod.3 But on the whole we must own 
that about the episcopal body, as about the senatorial, Anna 
gives us disappointingly little information. 

Even individuals among the bishops as apart from the patri- 
archs do not often occupy her stage. We hear twice of Bishop 
Leo of Chalcedon, once as a contumacious opponent not only 
of the Emperor’s financial methods but also of his and the whole 
Church’s teaching about images, once as a timely apparition 
helping George Palaeologus in battle. His ignorance, deficiency 
in dialectics, and obduracy towards his kind sovereign, who 
finally deposes him, outweigh in Anna’s mind his austerity of 
life and ‘the superabundance of his virtue’, and she seems to 
consider exile in Pontus his fitting fate. It is perhaps natural 
that she should not think very admiringly of bishops when we 
remember that two at least of the patriarchs she mentions as 
well as Bishop Leo were men of no learning, and that when the 
highly educated but otherwise contemptible Michael VII was 
deposed he first entered the monastic and then the episcopal 
ranks.5 The Bishop of Tripoli also plays a sorry part in a matter 
of trust, though it is perhaps hardly fair to cite him among 
bishops of the Empire.® On the other hand Alexius pays great 
heed to the accusation made against his nephew John Com- 
nenus by the then ‘Archbishop of Bulgaria’, whom we know to 
have been the writer Theophylact of Achrida,’? and when the 

FAV L iQ .pal5O 5 2.1 25'p.273- 2 XV. 9, p. 492. 

3 V. 9, p. 148; X. 1, p. 270; XV. 8, p. 488; 9, p. 492. 

4 V. 2; VII. 4, p. 199. She evidently marvels at the devotion to the bishop of 
her uncle George Palaeologus. 

511.14,.9; 12,/p. 28: CEXIV 6 2: 

7 VIII. 7, p. 236. His own four letters to ‘the Sebastocrator’s son’ (P. G. 126, 


cols. 513, 529-33) throw no light on this, and Anna as usual is far from explicit. 
The story is mysterious in many ways. 
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heretic Nilus is tried ‘all the body of bishops’ as we saw above, 

is present.’ The Patriarch of Antioch is the subject of a special 

provision in the treaty made by Alexius and his son John with 

Bohemund. The Norman is to have the town, but this is the 

condition which he accepts: ‘I agree and swear by the God 

honoured in the Church of Antioch that the Patriarch of 
Antioch shall not be of our race, but whomsoever your Majesties 

shall appoint, being one of those trained in the great Church 

of Constantinople’ ;? this was indeed an admirable device for 

the Empire to keep a hold on Antioch. Other provincial 

bishops mentioned in the Alexias are Eustratius of Nicaea, said 

to be wise both in mundane and in religious matters and 
specially expert in argument, and the Bishop of Philippopolis.3 

With their aid Alexius makes strenuous efforts to convert the 

Manichaeans.* 

Among foreign hierarchs Anna alludes to Herbius, Arch- 
bishop of Capua, whom Alexius tries to win over,5 to the Bishop 
of Bari whose ‘envoy’ accompanies the army of Robert Guiscard 
on his first Illyrian campaign,° and to the Bishop of Pisa who 
commands a fleet and stirs up ‘two others of those dwelling on 
the sea-coast’, presumably the Bishops of Genoa and (by a 
stretch) Florence.? In enumerating the witnesses to Alexius’ 
treaty with Bohemund she mentions the Bishops of Amalfi and 
Taranto (honoured with the favourite episcopal epithet of ‘very 
dear to God’), the former of whom is ‘an envoy from the Pope 
to the Emperor’, and signs for the pilgrims who cannot write.® 
It is of course part of Anna’s indifference (or ignorance) as to 
‘barbarians’ that she calls Peter the Hermit an ézioxomos and 
apxepevs? and mentions ‘bishops’ quite vaguely with ‘kings and 
dukes and counts’ as commanding the crusading hosts. 

In the lower ranks of the clergy we find Anna cursorily 
alluding both to seculars and to regulars. Not only the Bishop 
- of Taranto but also ‘the clergy with him’ sign as witnesses to 


Dey Tau 2 70s 

2 XIII. 12, p. 413. For the importance of this see’s occupant cf. Nic. Bry. 
II. 28. Even Isaac Comnenus, himself Duke of the town, stood in awe of him. 

3 XIV. 8, p. 453. This same Eustratius of Nicaea is mentioned by Nicetas 
Acominatus (Thes. Orth. Fid., P. G. 140, col. 136) as tinged with the heresies of his 
teacher Italus, and deprived of his rank as bishop. It seems hard to credit. 

4 XIV. 8, p. 453. The Preface to the Panoplia of Euthymius Zigabenus (P. G. 
130, col. 21) suggests the danger of theological rivalry between an emperor and 
his bishops; Alexius refuted heresies but 0d ro r&v dpyrepéwr Epyov aderepildevos. 

Selle TO} pugs: Sells 12; py.go: 7 XI. 10, p. 335. 

§ XIII. 12, pp. 415, 416. ‘He is mentioned as an envoy from Paschal II to 
Alexius in a letter from the former to the latter, pleading for a Council towards 
reunion (P. L, 163, col. 389). 

9 X. 10, p. 299; XI. 6, p. 326. 
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Bohemund’s treaty,’ and priests (iepeis) are present with the 
imperial army, to perform the last rites for the dying.? Irene’s 
benefactions to ‘those whom from their appearance and their 
life she knew to be serving God and to be intent on prayer and 
antiphonal songs’3 must have extended to the clergy of the various 
churches like the Chalcopratia.4 Alexius furnishes ‘a large body 
of clergy and a plentiful supply of lamps to the temple’ in his 
Orphanage.’ ‘The church of St. Sophia had produced great 
grammarians and lexicographers.° In Anna’s few other refer- 
ences to priests their vestments are specially mentioned.’ Finally 
on the principle of corruptio optimi pessima she feels the public 
exposure and condemnation of the heretic Blachernites for 
holding ‘tenets foreign to the Church’ to have been a peculiarly 
dreadful necessity, because he was ‘in holy orders’ (iepwpévos), 
and even the valour and generosity of the ‘Latin priest’ in his 
single combat with Marianus Maurocatacalo do not atone in 
her eyes for his impiety in fighting at all.* 


ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS 
45. MONKS AND CHURCH PRIVILEGES 


N the whole it may be said that Anna shows no sign of 

being priest-ridden, or even monk-ridden, which was far 
more common in those days. On the other hand she never 
displays on her father’s behalf that economic and military 
jealousy of the monastic orders, as of men who would not 
‘pay, work, or obey’, who undersold lay labour and shirked 
service in the army, of which N. Jorga? speaks, and in which he 
sees the true root of the Iconoclastic movement. By the twelfth 
century things had calmed down and images had returned to 
favour, ‘mais sans que les couvents, surtout a Constantinople, 
eussent jamais regagné l’influence que la thaumaturgie des 


t XIII. 12, p. 415. 2 XV. 7, p. 482. 3 XII. 3, p. 351. 

4 VI. 3, p. 157. Heré ‘the performing of hymns’ is their special duty. 

5 XV. 7, p. 485. 6 Ibid. 

7 X. 8, p. 292; XI. 8, p. 331. St. John the Evangelist twice appears thus robed 
(II. 7, pp. 58, 59; XII. 4, p. 355). A bishop’s robe, mitre, and pallium occur in 
Tigges p.285 clo 1.4, p> 9 


9 Paper read before the Congress of Byzantinology (Acad. Roum. Bull. Tome XI, 
pp. 147-50). He draws interesting comparisons between Iconoclasm and the 
similar attacks on monks and nuns in China in the fifth, sixth, and ninth cen- , 
turies, in Transylvania under Maria Theresa, and in France at the Revolution of 


1789. He might have added, in Spain less than a hundred years ago. 
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icones’ (rejected by popular sentiment as idolatrous) ‘leur avait 
assurée’. The great monastery of Laura, founded on Mount 
Athos in 969, was for the contemplative life only, and its mem- 
bers were not to mix in state affairs." 

Accordingly, in the Alexias we find no ‘turbulent priest’ 
powerful enough to cause the Emperor even a fraction of the 
vexation experienced by Henry IJ. The patriarchs were vir- 
tually his creatures, the monks were chastened by the memory 
of that hundred years’ struggle. Yet the part played by the 
monastic orders was still very important, not least because ‘the 
angelic life’ was, as we must constantly remind ourselves, the 
usual refuge for tired or fallen greatness. ‘The deposed Emperors 
Michael VII and Nicephorus Botaniates were both forced into 
monasteries ;3 the Emperor Isaac Comnenus had retired to one 
voluntarily, and so does Isaac the Sebastocrator just before his 
death.’ The Patriarch Cosmas on leaving his see goes to the 
monastery of Callias; into a monastery in Bithynia Alexius’ 
brother Manuel is carried to die.6 Anna Dalassena is repre- 
sented by her granddaughter as yearning for the conventual 
life,7 and by Zonaras and the Anon. Syn. Chron. as having already 
put on 70 évdupa To povayixdv. When Alexius’ daughter Eudocia 
is ill-treated by her husband Iasites her mother’s remedy is 
expressed in the two words «d&ds azoxeiper.. The same life is 
adopted by Eudocia’s aunt Theodora, widow of Constantine 
Diogenes.” The Empress Maria’s retirement to the palace by 
St. George’s monastery of the Mangana (which together with 
the Hebdomon had been deeded to her by her second husband 
Botaniates) did not indeed imply any taking the veil at first; 
this was afterwards forced on her by Alexius," who simultane- 
ously deprived her son Constantine of his imperial insignia. An 
earlier palace upheaval had consigned Eudocia Macremboli- 
tissa, Maria’s predecessor as Empress, to a convent with her 
young Diogenes sons. 


1 Yet Nic. Bry. (Hyle, IV. 27, p. 102) speaks of Abbot Symeon of Mt. Athos as the 
envoy from Alexius to Basilacius. On the Byzantine monasteries see G .B. L. p. 713. 

2 Baynes (Byz. Emp., pp. 91-3) gives an interesting account of how the Icono- 
dules headed by Theodore and the monks of Studium tried to assert the Church’s 
independence of the Emperor in spiritual matters, and how their attempt failed. 

3 I. 4, p. 9, and 12, p. 28; III. 1, pp. 70, 71. 

4 Psellus, Chron., Const. X, Byz. T., p. 237. 

5 Zonaras, XVIII. 24. Even Alexius, according to Anon. Syn. Chron. p. 186, dies 
Tiv Tpixa Ketpduevos, though without abdicating or retiring to a cloister. 

6 III. 4, p. 79; Nic. Bry. I. 12, p. 26. 7 III. 6, p. 82; 8, p. 88. 

8 Epit. XVIII. 213; Anon. Syn. Chron. p. 177. 9 Zonaras, XVIII. 22. 

10 X. 2, p. 272. She ‘took up the conventual life, pursuing the ascetic life most 
conscientiously and turning to God alone’. 

1 TIT. 4, p. 80; Zonaras, XVIII. 21. IX. 6, p. 256; Nic. Bry. I. 20, p. 33. 
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Sometimes the ‘garment of a monk’ was regarded merely 
as a flag of truce, inglorious but reliable. Thus John Ducas 
Caesar had adopted it to avert the displeasure of his nephew 
Michael VII, but was justly afraid that soldiers would jeer at 
him as an ‘abbot’.t In her own enforced retirement Anna asso- 
ciates only with old soldiers now tonsured, ‘who had met with 
misfortunes and had changed from worldly tumult to the peace- 
ful condition of monks’. Their transformation was doubtless 
due to prudence rather than to a sense of vocation ; revolutions 
could not harm them now. 

Alexius to please his mother keeps a monk in his military 
tent,3 and ‘certain chosen members of the monastic body’ help 
as we saw above in assigning the penance for the sack of Con- 
stantinople. We hear of one monk bringing news (which it is 
true is not believed) to an imperial general, and of another 
on whom is fathered a specially virulent lampoon in the Aaron 
conspiracy. As Cinnamus speaks of monks in camp giving 
advice to John IIS and Bryennius shows us Alexius using an 
abbot as his envoy,® we may fairly conclude that many of these 
individuals accompanied the Greek armies. Their ‘gown and 
cowl’ was supposed to be the symbol of virtue, so the Bogomiles 
dressed as monks, and it was Basil’s ‘gown’ that was first burnt 
by the executioners. Monkish prayers, as is well known, were 
thought to have peculiar value.’ 

The treaty between Bohemund and Alexius was attested 
among others by ‘the most pious head of the revered monastery’ 
of St. Andrew’s at Brindisi with two of his monks.* It is to the 
scholarly monk Euthymius Zigabenus that Alexius entrusts the 
compiling of a ‘Panoply’ against heretics, while the cafnyovpevor 
of monasteries help him in training his orphan charges, and 
Anna speaks of all the learned among the ‘Naziraeans’ taking 
part in the controversy with the Bogomiles.? There is no hint 
in the Alexias that monastic morals (as well as their standard 


¢ 

t II. 9, pp. 61, 62, and see the whole story in Zonaras and Nicephorus Bryennius. 
When this Caesar took part in the Comnenus conspiracy he was living on his own 
estates, though he had retained the monastic garment (II. 6, p. 55). 

2 XIV. 7, p. 448. Sele Gs pero viblcs. py or. 

GMI. Ap 259 yeni s ps 37 7 

5 Hist. I, 6, p. 8; see also Alexias, I. 8, p. 19. 

6 Hyle, lV. 27, p. 102. See p. 296, note 1, above. 

7 XV. 8, pp. 486, 487, and 10 p. 494. See p. 69, note 6, above. 

8 XIII. 12, p. 415. A : 

9 XV.7, p. 482; 9, p. 490; and 10, p. 492. This word, derived from the Hebrew 
word ndazir, ‘separate’, is found in ecclesiastical writings as early as the fourth 
century. Psellus uses it contemptuously for fighting monks (Chron. Theod., Byz. 
T., pp. 186-7), but in the Alexias it is merely a rhetorical term for ‘monks’ in 
general. See p. 100, note 1, above. 
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of learning) were as deplorable as we know them from other 
sources to have been,! causing the reforms of St. Christodulus? 
to be badly needed. Under Alexius also John, Patriarch of An- 
tioch, ventured to attack the imperial custom of granting to great 
laymen monasteries which were consequently exposed to worldly 
temptations and relaxations of rule,3 and at the end of the 
twelfth century Bishop Eustathius of Thessalonica was still com- 
plaining that the monks in his diocese were insubordinate, lazy, 
luxurious, oppressors of the peasants, and utterly uneducated.‘ 
Very different is Anna’s picture of holy monks depending on 
the hospitality of Anna Dalassena,5 and of Iberian nuns accus- 
tomed to ‘go from door to door’ till Alexius gave them ‘a great 
convent, providing also for their food and appropriate gar- 
ments’.® It is true that when Alexius is preparing to restore the 
church treasures which he had on two occasions, once through 
his brother Isaac and once personally, ‘borrowed’ ‘for military 
needs, the ‘curators of the holy monasteries’ bring their BpePua 
or inventories in which are recorded the ‘gifts made of old by 
many to the holy houses’.? This argues riches, and the outcome 
argues power, among the monks, for Alexius makes handsome 
restitution and promises never to err in the same way again. 
In this instance only do we find the Autocrator bowing before 
the Church,’ and here the matter was so serious that Alexius 


1 See p. 136, above. 

2 In 1088 Alexius, confirming the previous donation of Anna Dalassena, gave 
him Patmos for the site of a new monastery (Zach. v. Lingenthal, Jus Gr. Rom., 
Vol. III, pp. 370-5. See Le Barbier, St. Christodule et la réforme des couvents grecs, 
chs. ITI, I1V). This, according to the Encycl. Brit., ‘was the origin of the monastery 
of St. John which now owns the greater part of the southern half of Patmos’. 
The founder is buriedin the church, which contains a chalice and embroidered 
crown possibly sent by Alexius from St. Sophia. 

3 Chalandon, of. cit. ch. x, pp. 282 sqq., deals at some length with this question. 

_4 De emend. vit. mon. (P. G. 135, cols. 729-909). He ascribes much of the evil to 
rich endowments. The monks revelled in hot baths and fine clothes, and were so 
fat with over-eating that they had to ride. The Abbot was no better. He excepts 
the monks of Constantinople from his strictures. Prodromus inveighs against the 
luxury of 7yoUpevou (Poémes Prodromiques, pp. 49-71).. 

5 III. 8, p. 88. She was kind to ‘priests and monks’, cat d\Aws diropudvayos 
ovca, SO that she listened to the flatteries of Eustratius Garidas (III. 2, p. 75). 
Loparev, in his Life of St. Cyril Phileotes (reviewed in B. Z. VII, p. 480), says 
she was kind to this saint; Alexius used also to visit him in his cloister ‘with his 
whole family’. 

6 XV. 7, p. 485. The same passage mentions ‘the work of deaconesses’, but 
unfortunately without explaining it. 

7 V. 2, p. 129 Aand D; VI. 3, p. 156. These curators correspond to the olxovdpor 
of the twenty-sixth Canon of Chalcedon. 

8 Putting the two ‘borrowings’ together, we find that he and Isaac make four 
separate excuses. First, the laws of Justinian (Novel 120, ch. 9) and the canons 
of the Church allowed their deed, because the money in ‘the Emperor’s hands 
went to conquer ‘infidels’, an equivalent to ransoming or preserving Christians 
from bondage, and so to the permitted exception as given by Du Cange (note on 
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published a Golden Bull ‘as a sure protection’ to all God’s 
churches, expressing his own repentance and forbidding that 
such thefts (which according to Anna had been perpetrated by 
others before him)! should be repeated till the end of time. 
His daughter tells us nothing of this, but the Anon. Syn. Chron. 
gives the curious document in full.2, The Emperor had done his 
deed, he says, in all innocence, thinking circumstances demanded 
it, but God was angry and the cause of His anger was explained 
to him by ‘spiritual and godly men’ to be these thefts. So he 
will make restitution, and he lays on all future emperors ‘the 
bond of God, never to dare to touch sacred things xév maoa 
avéyen Buéfera.’. For men must use their own possessions and 
leave God His. 

Monasteries, we may observe, were put to. various uses. In 
that of SS. Cosmo and Damian outside the city George Palaeo- 
logus keeps his personal property stored, and Irene’s mother 
Maria is found staying; here later on Bohemund was lodged 
as the Emperor’s guest.3 To the nunnery of the Petriae the 
Emperor Botaniates consigns the leading women of the Com- 
nenus and Ducas families, pending the result of their kinsmen’s 
revolt. From the ‘so-called Pege monastery’ as his base Italus 


V. 2, p. 1284. See also VI. 3, pp. 156, 157): ‘Rerum et cimeliorum ecclesiasti- 
corum alienatio prohibetur, excepta causa redemptionis captivorum.’ 

Secondly, some at least of the churches despoiled were ‘long unused and deserted’, 
so that their property ‘ministered to no need’. They came under the ‘superfluous 
possessions’ which Justinian (loc. cit. ch. 10) allowed in certain cases to be taken. 
When Anna says that Isaac Comnenus recited to the Synod the ‘Canons’ on this 
point, she doubtless means all the relevant civil and canonical ordinances of which 
Bishop Leo of Chalcedon showed himself deplorably ignorant, consonant as they 
were with ‘economics’ and ‘justice’ (V. 2, and VII. 4, p. 199). 

Thirdly, the Emperor did but follow the example of great men of old, Pericles, 
and David with the shewbread. 

Fourthly, he intended to make and did actually make manifold restitution for 
a very small ‘loan’. Anna admits that otherwise it would have been ‘a theft or 
plot of tyrannical violence’ (VI. 3, p. 155). 

At the same time she wishes us to believe the investigation to have proved that 
nothing hadybeen taken away except the ornamentations of gold and silver laid 
on the coffin of the great Empress Zoe, and a few other objects not actually count- 
ing for the sacred cult’ (VI. 3, p. 156) apparently including other ‘silver and gold 
laid on to the doors of St. Mary in Chalcopratia’ (V. 2, p. 127). This can hardly 
be true, in view of the great opposition aroused and of the handsome yearly sum 
paid in compensation by Alexius (VI. 3, p. 157). See p. 253, above. 

t VI. 3, p. 156. 

2 It is also in Zach. v. Lingenthal, Jus Gr.-Rom. Vol. III, pp. 355-8. 

3 II. 6, pp. 54,553; X. 11, p. 302. Palaeologus removes his possessions on the back 
of the monks’ beasts of burden. We have mentioned in another connexion the 
passage where Nicephorus Bryennius tells us- that the two Comneni who were 
wards of Basil II lived in the Studium monastery, partly for its edifying atmo- 
sphere, partly to be near the country for drilling and hunting (ple, I. 1, p. 17). 

4 II. 5, p. 54. The leave granted them to supply their needs from their own 
houses must have been a welcome relief to the resources of the convent. 
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appears to have done his official work as Chief of the Philo- 
sophers, after Psellus had become a monk and left his post and 
the capital. The Prefect of Constantinople lodges at Thessa- 
lonica in a monastery of St. John the Evangelist.’ 

Other monasteries mentioned by Anna are ‘the Patriarch’s 
near Propontis’, so called from the Patriarch St. Ignatius who 
was once its abbot and was buried there,? and the monastic 
churches of Christ our Surety at Constantinople and of the Holy 
Trinity at Venosa, which contained the tombs of the Empress 
Zoe and of Robert Guiscard respectively.3 But she tells little 
or nothing about what went on inside these cloisters, and we 
owe our knowledge of their rules and functions in general to 
the various Typika that have survived from her day. We are 
fortunate enough to possess several,+ notably the Dzataxis of 
Attaliates about the monastery which he founded, the Typ7- 
kon of Pacurianus’ monastery near the river Vardar, and in 
Constantinople those of Irene’s convent of the Cecharitomene 
(where the nuns not only fasted and worked but prayed for 
the dead of the imperial family; as well as sheltering its living 
members), and of the Pantocrator and Cosmosoteira. On all 
of these we have touched when considering Byzantine philan- 
thropy; here we are regarding them purely as evidences of 
monastic activity male and female. We have unfortunately not 
got the Zypzkon of the Philanthropos monastery which Alexius 
erected to be his burial-place,° but we may assume it to have 
been one of these same institutions, concerned with the service 
of man no less than of God. But of this aspect of monastic life 
Anna Comnena gives no inkling; her monks only pray and 
sing hymns and perform sacred rites. 

We must now say a final word about the privileges of the 
Church as a whole. Quite early in Anna’s story? we read of 

' V.8, p. 1453 XII. 4, p. 355, where the word is téuevos, here clearly meaning 
the monastic buildings attached to the church. > 

2 X. 10, p. 298, and see Du Cange’s note. 

3 VI. 3, p. 157, and 6, p. 163. The place of Zoe’s burial is obscure. See Du 
Cange’s notes on VI. 3, pp. 156 B and 157 B. 

4 On Typika, see G. B. L. pp. 316-19; also Oeconomos, Vie religieuse, chs. X, 


XI; Diehl, Fig. Byz., Series 11, pp. 64 sqq.; i Ge - 
pipet ier: one pp. 64 sqq.; and P. G. 127, cols. 985-1120. See 
5 The strictest precedence in honour was observed, and the anniversaries of 
some deaths were observed with far greater lavishness (of money spent on the poor) 
than others. Among the other minute regulations in Irene’s Typikon we find that 
every nun had to have a monthly bath (cf. pp. 113, 135, 298, note 4, above), and 
the eunuch doctor, the only layman admitted within the walls, might prescribe 
more if he thought fit (P. G. 127, col. 1080). 
6 Anon. Syn. Chron., p. 186; Nic. Acom. John C. 2, p.6. Leib (ch. cit. p. 259), 
speaks of a monastery hospice for Latins promised or actually founded by Alexius 
near Nicaea. No records of this remain. ny IDegy pe ge 
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Sanctuary, so well known in western Christendom. She speaks 
of ‘the church of Bishop Nicolas, which they are wont to call 
the Refuge up to this day, once built long ago near the Great 
Church," for the safety of those convicted upon charges . . . so 
that every one convicted upon a charge if he manages to get 
into it might thereupon be freed from the penalty of the laws’. 
She adds, as though to remind us of the Emperor’s claim to be 
head of the Church: ‘For the emperors and Caesars of old 
thought their subjects worthy of much care.’ In this church 
the most sacred spot is at ra eiadd.a Tod fepod Brywatos (chancel), 
and here Anna Dalassena sits on the ground clinging fast to the 
‘holy doors’ and refusing to move.? The same idea makes the 
womenfolk even of rebels as secure from harm in the ‘ réwevos 
of the Mother of God’ as in a fortress,3 and causes the dethroned 
Botaniates ‘fearing the recklessness of the army’ to enter St. So- 
phia and feel safe.t The serious trouble and expense which 
Alexius, as we have just seen, brought upon himself not only 
from the clergy but from senate and army and people by taking 
Church property shows the sanctity attached to churches as 
such. The Emperor might be the Head of the Church, but he 
had no rights over its buildings and no power over its purse. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS 
46. ORTHODOX DOCTRINE 


ROM consideration of the outward mechanism of the 

Church we will now pass to matters of dogma, but of 
dogma in the abstract as opposed to the practical results on 
Anna’s character of her religious beliefs, an aspect of her 
personality which we have already considered. The purely 
intellectual standpoint about doctrine is one which certainly 
interested Greeks more than Latins always, and scholars of the 
twelfth century more than those of our own times. In Anna’s 
case such interest was honestly come by, for theological zeal 


: Du Cange says that from the first St. Sophia had this right of sanctuary. 
Note on II. 5, p. 52 c. iG 

2 II. 5,p.53. We may compare the classical idea of altars as places of sanctuary, 
(Thuc. V. 60 and VIII. 84), and the ‘Cities of Refuge’ in the Old Testament. 

3 II. 6, p. 55- ‘ 2 

Ga) Bs ae p. 68. This makes it all the more surprising that one church in the 
Palace at Constantinople was apparently treated as a public passage-way, with a 
‘door freely open to all’ into an unroofed court on one side, and other unlocked 
doors leading into the imperial bedchamber on the other (XII. 6, p. 361). 
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was traditional in the Palace at Constantinople and even in its 
Gynaeceum. As early as the fifth century the orthodox Cyril 
had been supported by Pulcheria, sister of Theodosius II, while 
his enemy the heretic Nestorius found a champion in the 
Empress Eudocia. This rivalry of the royal sisters-in-law may 
well have set the fashion of theology among the ladies of the 
court, a fashion kept up by the great Theodora’ of the sixth 
century and reaching its height under the lesser Theodora who 
ended the Iconoclastic movement. The Eastern Empire as we 
have said was the home of both heresies and councils, so that 
we must not be surprised to find a Byzantine princess talking 
glibly of canons and decrees and abstruse dogmas which are 
mere ghosts of the past to us. With her especially it was a case 
of ‘bon chien chasse de race’, for in her own family she had 
two ardent theologians. Irene could hardly eat her meals for 
her absorption in the Fathers? (‘the blessed men’, as they are 
once called) and above all in St. Maximus the Confessor,3 
difficult as he seemed to her daughter to understand. Alexius 
throughout the history takes upon him the role of Defender of 
the Faith, “Thirteenth Apostle’ ,4 combating heresy in every form, 
and by precept and example encouraging the study of ‘the 
sacred books’s above all other forms of culture. For, as Ram- 
baud has told us, ‘la propagande religieuse’ was the supreme 
glory of a Byzantine emperor.’ 

It is the fundamental maxim of Oeconomos’® book before 
quoted that ‘l’empire de l’Orient n’était redevable de son unité 
qu’a Dalliance du christianisme avec l’hellénisme’. This fact 


t She was a zealous champion of the Monophysite heresy, and as such the 
opponent of her husband Justinian in his enforcement of the decrees of the Council 
of Chalcedon. 

2 V. 9, pp. 147, 148; XII. 3, p. 351. Possibly the passage about Maria the 
Protovestiary’s acquaintance with Euthymius Zigabenus means that she too was 
interested in theology (XV. 9, p. 490). f 

3 Born at Constantinople about 580, and a distinguished opponent of the Mono- 
physite and Monotheliteheresies. Many quotations from him occur in the Panopliaof 
Euthymius Zigabenus (P. G. 130), i.e. concerning the Trinity (cols. 95 sq.), Deity 
(cols. 141 and 204), the Incarnation (col. 229), and the Eutychian heresy 
(cols. 1021 sqq.). Maximus is one of the nine Greek fathers in the miniature of 
Cod. vat. gr. 666, of which the other side, with Christ and the Emperor Alexius, 
is reproduced in Chalandon’s book so often quoted. 

4 XIV. 8, p. 453. 

5 These ‘sacred books’ apparently comprised the Bible and the writings of the 
Fathers (rav dyiwv) and formed part of general education (X. 1, p. 269). 

6 V. 9, p. 148. So he contended against Bishop Leo, Italus, Nilus, the Mani- 
chaeans and the Bogomiles, and trained his son-in-law on the same lines (XIV. 8, 
Pp: 453). We also possess a treatise of his against Monophysitism. This zeal is as 
we might expect his special glory in the eyes of Euthymius Zigabenus. 

7 Lempire byzantin au Xe siécle. See Cinnamus, Hist. VI, ch. 2. 

§ La vie religieuse dans emp. byz. p. 11 (opening sentence). 
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made Byzantium for centuries the natural champion of ortho- 
doxy against heathen philosophy, and against heresies and 
superstitions within the Church,‘ much though her work was 
hampered by the ‘Caesaropapism’ of her Emperor and the low 
moral and intellectual standard of many among her clergy. 
When in 1054 East and West separated, the Byzantines felt all 
the more bound to defend Christianity on their side of the 
world. Their Erastian views as to Church and State made them 
tolerant to people totally outside the Orthodox fold (such as the 
Latin Christians, who had a different faith from themselves, 
just as they had a different sovereign), but ferocious in their 
intolerance towards heretics who should have been loyal ser- 
vants but were not. For like the Athenians of St. Paul’s time, 
very many members of the Eastern Church were Seovdayio- 
véorepot, and such preoccupation had combined with ignorance 
to produce a recrudescence of abnormal beliefs. The virulence 
of Anna’s attack on astrology’ clearly shows that it had a great 
hold on her contemporaries, in spite of the many attempts of 
past emperors to uproot it.3 Just before her own day Michael 
Psellus, the most important intellectual personage of the 
eleventh century, had turned from Aristotle to Plato, and with 
him had revived not only learning in general but also all the 
recondite doctrines of the Neo-Platonic school.4 Against these 
not only Alexius but his grandson Manuel fought the good fight 
with far more zeal than the clergy under them,’ and it is 
abundantly evident that of all Anna’s sources of pride over her 
father this was the deepest and greatest. We will consider in 
detail the heresies dealt with in her book, after a few pre- 
liminary remarks on general points of doctrine. 

Anna has on the whole very few references to the universally 
accepted and non-controversial articles of our faith. She 
alludes once to the Incarnation in terms that we might use now 
(‘the Only Begotten Who became man for our sakes’)® and 
that were probably inspired by the Nicene Creed. She men- 
tions the Transfiguration? and Our Lord’s miracles (one of 


1 For the various Eastern heresies with unfamiliar names we can look at Nic. 
Acom. Thes. Orth. Fid. Bk. IV (P.G. 139, Latin version). Among the forty-four 
attacked by him we find the Carpocrateni, Tessaresdecatistae, Thnetopsychitae, 
and Parhermeneutae. 

2 VI. 7. 

3 GB. L. p. 627. AE Vie Os 

5 Nic. Acom. (Man. Comn. VII. 5, p. 136) disapproves of theological activities 
in laymen, even though sovereigns, and seems to admire Andronicus I for refusing 
to have such subjects discussed in his tent, greatly as he honoured learned men 
(Andr. Comn. II, ch. 5, p. 213). Cinnamus does not take this view. 

6 XV. 7, p. 484. 7D Gps sa: 
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them inaccurately, as we saw in considering her Biblical know- 
ledge"), and on more than one occasion the incidents of His 
Passion.? The difficulty caused by the fact that Alexius says to 
the Crusaders, apparently on Maundy Thursday, ‘Revere the 
God slain to-day for us all’ may be explained either by seeing 
an allusion to ‘the presanctified Host consecrated on Maundy 
Thursday’,3 or by taking rjyepov more vaguely, as ‘at this 
season’ (which would be quite in keeping with Anna’s loose 
way of using terms that in classical Greek have a precise mean- 
ing), or by supposing that the ‘frequent summonings’ of Alexius 
did not succeed in collecting the Latins together till the next 
day, Good Friday itself. The Resurrection comes into the same 
passage,’ and ‘the Holy Tomb’ figures throughout as the great 
magnet for pilgrims to Jerusalem. 

In all this there is nothing to arrest our attention. It is only 
when she turns to controversial points that Anna becomes im- 
passioned. Heretics are always arrogant and obstinate; the 
honourable term ‘inflexible’ (duwerapéAnros, deraberos, or dpera- 
kAwys) becomes a reproach when applied to them.® Bishop 
Leo overclouds his ‘superabundance of virtue’ by ignorance and 
obstinacy in false doctrines. A proud barbarian is said to 
‘breathe forth the spirit of Novatus’,’ the third-century Cartha- 
ginian presbyter often confounded with the better-known 
Novatian who shared his extreme and harsh views as to the 
perpetual exclusion of the lapsed.’ ‘The blind scholar Didymus 
‘had arrived at the summit of music and geometry’, but spoilt 
all his attainments by falling into ‘an absurd heresy’.? Indeed 


1 XV. 7; see p. 196 above. 

2 Maundy Thursday is the day of ‘the Mystic Passover’ (II. 10, p. 64). The 
Lance; Nails, Cross, and Crown of thorns are spoken of in VIII. 9, p. 242; X. 9, 
p- 295; XI. 6; XIII. 12, p. 415; XIV. 1, p. 419. In XIV. 3, p. 431 she says it 
was Christ, afterwards the Sufferer and the Crucified, who gave manna to the 
Israelites and led them across the Red Sea. 

3 See Murray’s Eng. Dict. s.v. Presanctify. 

4 X. 9, p. 295. 

5 Also XIV. 2, p. 428. 

6 X. 1, p. 270; XV. 8, p. 489; 10, p. 492, and cf. ad4peos XIV. 9, p. 457. To 
the Anon. Syn. Chron. the common herd is S8ewds cal Svapayytos as to doctrine, a 
doubtful merit, p. 179. The heretic Basil is ‘a donkey hearing a lyre but not com- 
prehending it’ (ibid. p. 181). Theophylact applies to all heretics the words in 
Matt. vii. 15, about wolves in ‘sheep’s clothing’ (Comm. on Matt., P. G. 123, 
col. 213), which later writers use specially for the Bogomiles. 

“WT V1j 12) pai7g; Xo75 ps 200. 

8 See W. Bright, Canons of the First Four Councils, p. 29, note on Nicaea Canon 
VIII concerning the ‘Novatians or self-styled Cathari’. L. Pullan, The Church of 
the Fathers, p. 163, says that by preaching that ‘the Church cannot forgive mortal 
sin’ they ‘ministered as much to spiritual pride in the unfallen as to despair in the 
fallen’. Hence the adoption of the name as the archetype of arrogance. 

9 IX. 10, p. 266. The extant writings of Didymus the Blind, the fourth-century 
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there is nothing which in Anna’s eye heresy cannot spoil; it is 
a taint, a corruption, an unforgivable sin. 

The dead-and-gone Novatus and Didymus, to say nothing 
of Alexius’ living heretical foes, are singled out by name for 
reprobation. But at least two other heresies, that of Nestorius 
and that of the Theopaschites, are so to speak glanced at by 
Anna on more than one occasion. By insisting on the term 
Theotokos, Theometor,? Anna expresses her belief that the 
B.V.M. was not only the mother of the human nature of Christ 
but ‘the Mother of God’. Possibly she had read in the Panoplia 
of Euthymius Zigabenus3 the quotation from John Damascene, 


writer of Alexandria, i.e. exegetical fragments and treatises De Trinitate, De Spiritu 
Sancto, preserved in Saint Jerome’s Latin translation, show practically no signs of 
the heresies which caused him to be condemned by the Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh 
General Councils; they contain only a slight trace of belief in the pre-existence of 
the soul. In the Fifth Council (Constantinople II, 553) he is anathematized in 
the edict by which the Patriarch Eutychius of Constantinople gave effect to the 
decrees of the Council. In Canon I of the non-oecumenical Council in Trullo, 
692, called by Justinian II to set down the decisions of the Fifth and of the Sixth 
(Constantinople III, 681) there is a reference to the sentence passed on Origen 
and Didymus and Evagrius, ‘all of whom brought back again the circlings of 
certain bodies and souls and deranged transmigrations’. In 787, at the Seventh 
General Council (or Nicaea II), the letter of the Synod to the Emperor and 
Empress, and also its final decree, anathematize ‘the fables of Origen, Didymus, 
and Evagrius, in accordance with the decision of the Fifth Council held at Con- 
stantinople’. Had Anna seen heretical writings of Didymus now lost to us? Or 
was she simply going by the decisions of the Councils? Probably the latter. 

t Anna twice applies Avy to the contagion or taint of heresy (X. 1, p. 270; 
XV. 8, p. 489). In IX. 6, p. 257; 9, p. 263, she uses it of the evil influence of 
Nicephorus Diogenes. The Definition of Faith of the Council of Chalcedon, which 
she may well have studied, has rod ypevdous Avun; cf. Nic. Acom. (John C., 
12, p. 31) of the Avpn BiopAdpos of scurrility and luxury. In the “Trial of Italus’ 
men must avoid contagion even from repentant heretics (Bull. inst. arch. russe de. 
Constantinople, Vol. II, p. 57). Zigabenus, in the Preface to the Panoplia, speaks of 
heresies as (oBdAa kat Oeoorvyf. Heretics are said (in the Synodikon for the First 
Sunday in Lent, Ouspensky, Journ. of Univ. of Odessa, Vol. 59, p. 420) to ‘spit forth the 
venom of loathsome heresy’. 

2 J. 16, p. 38; II. 5, p. 53; IV. 2, p. 105; VI. 9, p. 170; XII. 6, p. 361; XV. 11, 

. 501. 
eB op G. 130, col. 1008. This learned monk and his task are thus described by 
Anna, XV. 9, p. 490: ‘I send those who wish to read about the whole heresy of 
the Bogomifes to the book called the Doctrinal Panoply, composed by order of my 
father. For the Emperor sent for a certain monk called Zygabenus, known to the 
imperial lady who was my maternal grandmother, and also to all those of the 
ecclesiastical register. He had arrived at the summit of letters (ypayparixy) and 
was not unmindful of rhetoric, and understood dogma like no one else. On him 
he enjoined to set forth all the heresies each by itself and after each to write down 
the refutations of the holy Fathers, including the heresy of these Bogomiles as that 
impious Basil had expounded it. This book the Emperor named the Doctrinal 
Panoply, and to this day the writings are so called.’ This account agrees with what 
Zigabenus himself, full of admiration and praise for his sovereign’s theological 
zeal, says in his Preface to the work, and also in his three Poems to Alexius, pub- 
lished by C. Neumann in his Gr. Geschichtschreiber, pp. 33-5. The quotations from 
the Fathers are arms collected to ‘overthrow the walls of doctrines hated by God 


and deceiving the people’. 
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calling Nestorius ‘impure, horrible, a Jew in mind,’ a vessel of 
dishonour’, for denying that Mary was @coréxos? and for styling 
Christ ‘God-bearer’ (Geo¢dpos) instead of God incarnate. 

The heresy of the Theopaschites is described by the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica as ‘a variety of Monophysitism’, held by ‘those 
who accepted the formula that in the death of Christ God had 
suffered and been crucified’. Anna is doubtless alluding to this 
controversial question when she speaks of 7a 746 rob amabods 
Kal owrhpos Xpiorod.3 If we turn to Leontius of Byzantium‘ 
we find a long discussion as to how the Second Person of the 
Impassible Trinity could be passible, i.e. suffer on our behalf. 
Arguments and counter-arguments follow at bewildering length, 
but one thing is made clear: the Divine Nature of each Person 
of the Trinity is impassible, and though Christ was passible 
before His Resurrection, He became impassible afterwards, and 
thereby achieved ‘the impassibility of all human nature for all 
ages’. St. Ignatius puts the matter shortly:5 Christ, Son of 
Mary and of God, was first ma@yrds, kai tore (i.e. after His 
Resurrection) dmafjs. It is surely possible that tore (after 
dmafots) may have fallen out of the text of the Alexias in the 
passage just quoted.® 


« Under the circumstances the absence of references to the Jews in the Alexias 
is remarkable. We read of ‘Hebrews’ in Jerusalem (XI. 6, p. 327), of Zedekiah, 
the last King of the Jews (VII. 3, p. 195), and of a few men with possibly Jewish 
names, two Aarons (XIII. 1), Solomon (XII. 5 and 6), and Elias, of whom the 
three first were conspirators and the last may have been a runaway slave (X. 7, 
p. 288). Osler (Life, Vol. II, p. 403) says: ‘In the early Middle Ages the Jewish 
physicians played a role of the first importance as preservers and transmitters of 
ancient knowledge. With the fall of Rome the broad stream of Greek science in 
Western Europe .. . filtered through in three streams—one in South Italy, the 
other in Byzantium, and a third through Islam. .. . With the Byzantine stream 
the Jews seem to have had little to do.’ Jorga (p. 143) says that Jews took no part 
in public life at Constantinople. 

2 On the other hand it is instructive to find Italus treated as ‘absurd or impious’ 
for believing in tiv Oeordxov whereas it is only right to believe in Deity (Bedrns) ; he 
ought to have said that he believed that the Theotokos was a virgin and was OeoréKos 
xupiws (‘Trial of Italus’, loc. cit. p. 54). 

3 XITI. 12, p. 415. 

4 P. G. 86, 1768 d, chs. vi-xi, and cf. Athenagoras, Legatio pro Christianis (P. G. 
6, col. 908). 

5 Epistle to the Ephesians (P. G. 5, col. 652). 

6 ‘The dogma involved was one on which the Greek theologians bestowed much 
thought, as we see from the quotations in the Panoplia. It is correct to say that 
“God suffered in the flesh’, incorrect to say that Deity (@eérns) did so (P.G. 130, 
col. 257). Athanasius said of St. Paul ob riv Oedrnra memovbévar dnolv . . . ddA 76 
mpdodnppa, i.e. the assumed human flesh (col. 309). The same Father made use of 
this phrase Qeds dv arabs odpxa mabyriv éAaBer (col. 448). St. John Damascene 
said, “The impassible divinity of the Word, joined in hypostatic union with the 
flesh, when the flesh suffered, remained impassible’ (col. 1064). Gregory Nazianzen 
spoke of Christ as wa@nrds capi, dais Oedrnte (col. 884). Perhaps the best ex- 
planation, if such a word can be used, is that quoted by Zigabenus from Athana- 
sius, stating that when we say ‘Christ’ we refer to the conjunction of the two 
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Two other theological terms are used by Anna in a technical 
though not a controversial sense, JeoAoyia and oikovoyia. Lid- 
dell and Scott thus define the former word: ‘the doctrine of 
the Divine Nature of Christ, opposed to oixovouéa, His human 
nature’. Both are the objects of the Bogomiles’ derision.‘ Else- 
where Anna often uses ofkovouia in the non-religious sense of 
‘arrangement, contrivance’, and the like.’ 


ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS 


47. THE PAPACY 


W: now come to the passages where Anna definitely chal- 
lenges and condemns some idea as false. The first person 
of whom she falls foul is the Pope. To begin with, it is noticeable 
that she never gives him his name, whether it is Gregory VII, 
1073-853 (whose relations with Robert Guiscard and Henry 
of Germany are described at considerable length), or his short- 
lived successor Victor III, 1086-7, or Urban II, 1088-99, whose 
part in the First Crusade she passes over in complete silence,‘ 
or Paschal II, 1ogg—1118, whom Bohemund, according to her, 
won over by libels on the Greeks but who sends to Alexius an 


natures. ‘And thus it is possible to say correctly that Christ suffered, since this 
name signifies two things at once, the impassible Word and the passible flesh’ 
(col. 1104). 

In his Discourse against Armenians (Anal. Hierosol. 1, p. 119) Alexius himself deals 
with this question, saying: ‘He suffered in the flesh passible by nature, and not 
the Deity but the flesh underwent death. For the Deity being impassible in its 
nature remained impassible, but the flesh suffered being passible. For this reason 
there are two natures in the one person of Christ, one passible, the other im- 
passible.? With such a father we cannot wonder at Anna’s theological meticu- 
lousness. 

t XV. 8, p. 488. The two are coupled together in a quotation from St. John 
Damascene in Zigabenus, Panoplia, col. 188, as follows : obd€ mdvra. dppynta ovde mavra. 
pyta, Ta Te Ths Oeodoyias Ta Te THs oikovopias. The word Oeodoyia constantly occurs 
in the Panoplia meaning ‘Godhead’. In the Chalcedonian Definition of Faith (W. Bright, 
op. cit. p. xxxiv) we get 70 THs 8V Aas TOO Kupiou olKovopyias wvorypiov, Which Bright 
translates as ‘the sacred truth of the Incarnation’ (of the Lord for our sakes). In 
Panoplia, col. 56, we get the phrase that Christ is r}v rv dvOpatwv owrnpiav oixovopav. 
Ottley (Doctrine of the Incarnation, p. 565) says this theological use of ofxovouéa was 
derived from Eph. I. 10, where A.V. translates ‘Dispensation’. 

2 e.g. V. 2, p. 129; XI. 5, p. 322; XII. 1, p. 347; XIII. 9, p. 401, and 12, 
p. 408; XIV. 2, p. 427. In the Prologue to her will Anna has the curious expression : 
6 Tpémo0s Tis oikovouias, meaning in this instance Death (line 11). 

3 I. 13; III. ro, p. 93; and V. 3. Gregory died in the same year as Robert, 
1085. 

¢ See the reasons she gives for the Crusade in X. 5. 
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envoy mentioned as a witness to the Norman treaty.’ In 
the second place, she is at great pains to represent the Pope 
as a mere man, with characteristics like other men, capable 
indeed of most shocking actions. Oster blames her severely 
for having circulated a wholly untrue report that Gregory VII 
mutilated the envoys of Henry of Germany,? and explains the 
circumstance on which the report was founded. In this instance 
prejudice may have made her glad to believe hearsay evidence, 
but it is hard to see how at her distance she could have verified 
it, especially as after the events of her fifth Book all connexion 
with the German Empire seems to have ceased. 

But even in the incidents which she describes truthfully her 
tone about the Papacy is antagonistic and almost contemptu- 
ous.3 The great investiture contest between Gregory and Henry 
is dismissed in a few words. The Emperor is accused of ‘selling 
benefices for gifts, and bestowing episcopal honours on un- 
worthy men’,+ while the vital fact thus expressed by Chalan- 
don,5 ‘depuis la mort de Léon VIII (965) c’est le consentement 
de l’empereur [d’occident] qui fait la légitimité du pape’, 
receives from her this cursory notice: ‘But the King of Ger- 
many accused the Pope of tyranny’ [in the sense of ‘usurpation 
of power’] ‘because he had seized the apostolic throne without 
his consent.’ If he does not give it up the Emperor will turn 
him out pe’ dBpews. We must not forget that since the final 
breach of 1054 with Rome in the time of Pope Leo IX and 
the Patriarch Cerularius, the Eastern Christians had had less 
occasion for exact knowledge about Papal affairs.7 In this case 
at any rate Anna represents the Pope as tacitly admitting the 
Emperor’s claim, and glad enough to be reinstated on his 
throne by Robert Guiscard, though not till after hesitation and 


1 XII. 8; XIII. 12, p. 416. In 1091 Alexius was expecting ‘mercenaries from 
Rome’ (VIII. 5, p. 230), i. e. from Urban I]—and ten years earlier than that he 
had tried to make an alliance with ‘the Pope of Rome’ [Gregory VII] ‘against 
Robert’ (III. 10, p. 93). 

2 I. 13, p. 31. She calls the Pope a barbarian and xatdmrvotos, and says his 
deed especially against envoys was ‘most monstrous, exceeding barbaric violence’, 
and ‘unworthy not only of a bishop, but of any man bearing even the name of 
Christian’. 

3 She does indeed begin by saying that the Papal throne was ‘a noble sove- 
reignty, defended by troops of all sorts’ (I. 13, p. 30), but she at once proceeds 
to depreciate its possessor. 

4 I. 13, p. 31. We may compare Canon II of the Council of Chalcedon against 
simony and kindred faults. 

5 Hist. de la domination normande, p. 26. He cites in support Mgr. Duchesne’s Les 
premiers temps de Vétat pontifical, p. 346. 

OTE GA Soy Ca 

7 Letters had however passed between the Byzantine court and the Pope, as 
a reference to Hagenmeyer’s Kreuzzugsbriefe will show. See p. 312 below. 
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delays and excuses of a mortifying nature. In other ways 
Gregory is like any other ‘barbarian’. He makes mundane 
alliances and then breaks his oath; he goes to war, ‘this man 
of peace and disciple of the Man of Peace’, and is allured by 
the same bribes as any temporal monarch. About Paschal II 
she is frankly patronizing. When Bohemund crosses to Italy in 
1105 and rouses hatred against Alexius,3 he first of all manages 
by a skilful piece of propaganda* to ‘persuade the archi- 
hieratical (i.e. Papal) mind that it had been reasonably stirred 
up against the hostility of the Greeks’, and so wins the sympathy 
of ‘many among the more boorish and ignorant’ Italians. Then 
follows the comment: ‘For who of the barbarians near and far 
would not have come of his own accord to war against us, when 
the archi-hieratical mind was inclined that way, and when a 
man apparently fair-minded was arming all his horse and men 
and military forces?’ Surely no rabid Protestant could have 
been more anxious to belittle the Successor of St. Peter.’ 

Her attitude is indeed dictated by Orthodox loyalty, which 
makes all her remarks about the popes ‘tendencious’. It is 
therefore worth while to consider even at some length what 
the Greek position then was. We will begin by quoting in full 
Anna’s remarks in Book I, ch. 13. 

‘This’, i.e. the mutilation of the German envoys, 


‘was the deed of the chief bishop and of one who had become 
president of the whole inhabited world, as indeed the Latins say 
and think, for such is their vain pretension. Whereas, when the 
sceptre passed from Rome hither to our native land and our imperial 
city, the episcopal rank of sovereignty passed also as a matter of 
course. And from the beginning the emperors have given the pre- 
eminence to the bishop’s throne of Constantinople, and especially 
the Council of Chalcedon brought the see of Constantinople up 
to the highest place, and set the dioceses throughout the world 
under it.’ 


As a matter of fact Anna’s non-Catholic wish is father to her 
thought. The question of the relative positions and privileges 


« I. 13, pp. 33, 343°V. 3, Pp. 132, 133. 
2.1 3; III. 10, p. 93. Thus he gives Robert Guiscard worldly reward for 


military aid (V. 3, p. 133). Strangely enough Anna does not mention what we 
know from a letter of his own, that he believed in the pseudo-Michael and did his 
best to arouse the faithful on that impostor’s behalf (Leib, op. cit. pp. 16-18). 

3 XII. 1 and 8. 

4 He exhibits some Scythians captured from the Greek army as a proof that 
Alexius was using heathen savages to fight Christians (XII. 8, p. 367). See p. 88, 
note 4, above. 

5 Yet she lets us see that a pilgrimage to Rome ‘to worship at the shrine of the 
chief apostles’ was common for Byzantine monks (I. 12, p. 29). 
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of Rome and Constantinople, as established by the Councils of 
Constantinople I (381) and Chalcedon (451),' is so ably dealt 
with in William Bright’s Canons of the first four General Councils 
that we need only quote from his translation and his notes. 

First, Constantinople I, Canon III. ‘However, the Bishop of Con- 
stantinople is to have honorary pre-eminence (7a mpeoBeta rijs 
tyuhs) after the Bishop of Rome, because Constantinople is the 
New Rome.’ 

Bright says: 


‘This is a brief but momentous provision connected with the pre- 
ceding canon, which had ruled that bishops were not to interfere in 
the affairs of other dioceses. The word zpecfeia by itself. . . means 
prerogatives or privileges ; but here the qualifying addition ris tipijs 
limits its scope to an honorary precedency . . . as distinct from any 
peculiar authority. . . . Such a precedency, or priority of rank, or 
primacy of honour, is implicitly recognized as belonging to the see 
of Rome in regard to all other sees whatever, the Constantinopolitan 
included, even as in the secular order Old Rome continued to rank 
above New Rome.’ 


He continues: ‘An absolute priority being reserved to the see 
of Rome, precedency over all other sees is conferred de novo on 
that of Constantinople.’ 

We come next to Chalcedon, Canon XXVIII: 


‘We, following in all things the determinations of the holy fathers, 
do ourselves also adopt the same determination and resolution 
respecting the privileges (apeoBeiwv) of the most holy church of... 
Constantinople, New Rome. For the fathers naturally assigned 
privileges to the see (@pdvw) of the elder Rome, because that city 
was imperial; and taking the same point of view, the 150 religious 
bishops? awarded the same privileges to the most holy see of New 
Rome, judging with good reason that the city which was honoured 
with the sovereignty and senate, and which enjoyed the same privi- 
leges with the elder imperial Rome, should also in matters eccle- 
siastical be dignified like her, holding the second place after her 
(Sevrépay er” exetvnv dmapyovcay).’ 


The Greeks argued that if the reason assigned by Chalcedon, 
Canon XXVIII for Rome’s supremacy (i.e. that it was ‘imperial’) 
was once admitted, then, when Empire had obviously ceased to 
exist at Rome and was in fact flourishing at Constantinople, 
the claims of Rome to supremacy were as a matter of course 
transferred to the New Rome her successor. Anna never calls 


* Respectively the Second and, Fourth General Councils. 
» i.e, the Council of Constantinople I, 381. See Bright, op. cit. p. gt. 
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the Emperor of Germany ‘Basileus’ but only ‘Rex’, and thus 
even if it was at Rome that he theoretically reigned, this capital 
could not in her day be said Baowedew. Against this point of 
view Bright makes the following statement in commenting on 
Constantinople I, Canon IIT:* 


“The reason given, because the city of Constantine isa New Rome, 
implies that the existing precedency of the Roman see has, like that 
of the Constantinopolitan, a basis simply political, the imperial 
majesty of Old Rome itself. . . . Such a representation was unfaithful 
to the facts. The Church of Rome was what it was, the first of all 
Churches, for a variety of reasons ecclesiastical as well as political. 
It owed much to the name of the City, but much also to the names 
of SS. Peter and Paul.’ 


As a matter of fact Rome admitted neither the premiss nor the 
Greek deduction from it. Her delegates claimed, in an early 
session of the Council of Chalcedon itself, several days before the 
twenty-eighth Canon was drawn up, that there was an ecclesi- 
astical far more than a political ground for her ‘ecclesiastical pre- 
cedency’, and that the Pope occupied the Chair of St. Peter.’ 
And even the ‘second’ place was denied to Constantinople by the 
Papacy, which always put itself first, Alexandria second, and 
Antioch third, right down to the Lateran Council of 1215, by 
which time a Latin patriarchate had been established at Constan- 
tinople. Still, the twenty-eighth Canon being accepted and still 
held by the whole Eastern Church,} it was possible for a Byzantine 
princess of the twelfth century without wilful disingenuousness 
to interpret it in the Greek fashion, and infer from it that with 
the passing of the political ‘sceptre’ from the Old Rome to the 
New, ‘the episcopal rank of sovereignty’ had also changed its 
place.4 

The reason for what may be thought disproportionate length 
in dealing with this subject must now be given. Without a clear 
comprehension of Anna’s views on the Papacy we cannot fully 

5 e 

t Op. cit., p. 107. 

2 Bright, op. cit. pp. 226 sqq. Pope Leo I had claimed this six years before and 
Valentinian III had admitted it. 

3 Bright, op. cit. p. 233. tn 

4S. Salaville in Echos d’Orient, XVII (1914), says, according to a review in 
B. Z. XXIII, p. 296, that Theodore of Studium (759-826) ‘mit Entschiedenheit 
fiir den Primat des Petrus und des Papstes (inkl. Infallibilitat) eintrat’. It was 
a much discussed point, throughout the centuries. Thus Leib (op. cit. p. 38, 
note 1) quotes a twelfth-century Slavonic text translated by M. Jugie, denying 
that Rome got her supremacy from her position as the capital of the Empire and 
asserting : ‘C’est de la grace divine que cette primauté a tiré son origine’, because 


Christ said to St. Peter ‘Feed my sheep’. Otherwise, argues the old writer, Milan 
and Ravenna would have had the primacy when the Emperors had their residence 


there. 
821471 X 
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appreciate her attitude towards Latin Christians and especially 
those of the Crusade. Her position is so to speak a double 
one, tolerance for Roman dogmas, wrath at Roman pretensions. 
Members of the Latin Church are most emphatically fellow- 
Christians,! whom not even the Thirteenth Apostle Alexius con- 
siders as heretics suitable for his proselytizing attacks; and as 
we have already said Anna has no more quarrel with their 
separate ecclesiastical allegiance than with their separate politi- 
cal.2, Even Robert Guiscard and Bohemund, though accused 
of ‘barbarism’ and every kind of perfidy, are never blamed for 
schism. Ordinations in the two branches of the Church were 
for a long time interchangeable,3 and a Norman Duke of 
Antioch is willing to swear that the ‘patriarch’ of that see 
should always be appointed by the Emperor from the clergy of 
St. Sophia: ‘Yea, let such an one mount the throne in Antioch 
and he shall perform all episcopal acts, in laying on of hands 
and the other ecclesiastical functions, according to the privilege 
of that throne.’* (On the part of Alexius, as we have already 
had occasion to point out, this was doubtless a political pre- 
caution for strengthening Greek influence, not a religious one.5) 
Leib has devoted his whole book® to proving that even after 
the rupture of 1054, though the Greek clergy might gird at the 
Latin ritual and regulations, there were amicable relations be- 
tween Rome and Byzantium. Courteous messages and letters 
were interchanged,’ and care displayed for the other’s interests ;* 
indeed the first Crusade itself was largely due to Papal sym- 
pathy with Greek troubles.9 Efforts at reunion to be achieved 


I, 12, p. 29: 13, p. 32; X. 8, p. 291, and g, p. 295. In III. 10, p. 93, Alexius 
addresses the German Emperor as ‘most Christian Brother’. 

2 It is only when they in her opinion break deliberate oaths of homage that 
they become ‘rebels’: there is no hint that they are rebels from the Christian Faith. 

3 Celestine III (1191-8) had specially to instruct the Archbishop of Otranto 
‘que les ordinations doivent étre faites par les évéques du méme rite’. See Gay, 
paper read before Congress of Byzantinology, Bukharest, Acad. Roum. Bull., Tome XI, 
Pp. 135. 4 XIII. 12, p. 413, date 1108. 

5 After the death of the legate Adhémar in 1098 the Crusaders forcibly set up a 
Latin Patriarch at Antioch, and the Greek occupant of the see retired to Constan- 
tinople, where he doubtless influenced Alexius in the direction of the stipulation 
later exacted by treaty ; see p. 294 above and pp. 475-6 below. 

6 Caspar, in reviewing it in B. 2. XXVI (p. 102), demurs to its statements 
as one-sided. 

7 Pope Victor II writes to Anna Dalassena as his dear daughter, prays for her 
and her family and exhorts her to remember Rome as her first mother. So Simeon 
Patriarch of Jerusalem joins with Adhémar the Legate in addressing to Pope 
Urban II a letter in the name of the clergy and laity of both communions. 

8 Alexius refused to countenance the antipope Clement III. 

9 The presence of Byzantine envoys at the Council of Piacenza, held in 1095 by 
Urban II, seems to Tout (The Empire and the Papacy, pp. 138, 175) a proof of Alexius’ 
tendency towards ‘imploring Latin help against the Turks’, but Chalandon 
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by the calling of a Council were made, however fruitlessly, up to 
and even after 1204." At Mount Athos 180 monasteries, Greek, 
Georgian, Armenian, and Latin, existed peaceably side by side. 
Alexius himself sent presents to the Abbots of Cluny and Monte 
Cassino, in addition to enriching the churches of Venice and 
Pisa, both faithful to Rome, while the Norman Count Roger 
in Magna Graecia founded Basilian houses as well as Cister- 
cian, and the Popes favoured Grottaferrata. The prohibition 
by the Emperor of the Latin rite of unleavened bread in the 
Venetian, English, Amalfitan, and French churches of Con- 
stantinople was probably only a retaliation for his excom- 
munication by Gregory VII, the champion of Michael VII. 
When the excommunication was removed (apparently not till 
the days of Urban II in 1089),? so was the prohibition. Not 
only sovereigns and generals but clergy and common people 
in the two communions remained on friendly terms,3 and the 
bond was always that of common Christianity.4 Differences of 
dogma and ritual, the famous ‘Filioque’ clause, and the Roman 
unleavened bread are never mentioned by Anna Com- 
nena,5 and she is prepared to believe that God helped the 


(Alexis Ier, pp. 155, 156) is probably right in holding (1) that Alexius merely ‘pria 
Urbain II de l’aider a lever des mercenaires’, (2) that at this particular Council 
the Greek envoys had come ‘pour reprendre les négotiations touchant la réunion 
des deux églises’. At the same time it is hard to disregard the statements of Ekke- 
hard of Urach (Hierosol. chs. 5 and 6) and Bernold (Monumenta Germaniae, Scri- 
ptores V, p. 462) that Alexius wrote many letters to the Pope and sent envoys ‘ad 
hunc Synodum’ imploring aid ‘contra paganos’. Hagenmeyer (Kreuzzugsbriefe, 
p- 41) sees in these letters ‘ein nicht unwesentlicher Faktor’ towards the First 
Crusade. See Ch. 68, below. 

t After the hopes of reunion had been dashed, first by the antipope, then by 
Urban II’s death, and even though the crusade which should have united Latin 
and Greek Christians had obviously divided them, yet Paschal II resumed 
negotiations with Alexius. See his letter Ep. 437 (P. L. 163, cols. 388-9), 
where he says the first step must be for the Patriarch of Constantinople to accept 
‘primatum et reverentiam sedis apostolicae’. 

2 Bernold, loc. cit. p. 450. 

3 Gay in the paper quoted above says (p. 134) : ‘Ce n’est pas entre les chrétiens 
des deux rites qu’il y a antagonisme et rupture.’ Anon. Gesta Francorum describes in 
ch. 39 a joint religious service at Jerusalem for Greeks and Latins, with a procession 
and ‘masses and prayers’. 

4 Anon. Gesta Francorum, chs. 4 and 10, shows Bohemund and Tancred in Thrace 
and Asia Minor refusing to pillage ‘Christians’. This is Anna’s tone throughout; 
Greeks and Latins are to her equally ‘Christian’. The massacre of Greek Christians 
by Latin crusaders in a village beyond the river Halys is a unique and puzzling 
incident (XI. 8, p. 331). 

5 Photius in his De S. Spiritus Mystagogia rails for ninety-six chapters against the 
impiety, madness, arrogance, &c., of what he calls the véow mvevpatoudxor, even 
accusing them of falsifying texts (P. G. 102, cols. 280-392)—and Psellus hates 
the Latin clergy and doctrine (B. G. Med. IV, pp. 348 sqq.), but his pupil Theo- 
phylact (P. G. 126, cols. 221-49) makes light of Latin errors and blames any who 
criticize them harshly. He even says that he considers those errors ‘neither many, 
nor adequate for dividing churches’ (ch. i) and ascribes them ‘not to wickedness 
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Crusaders.' She sees no objection to a marriage between 
Alexius’ nephew and the German king’s daughter,? and we 
know that such alliances were frequent and that the contracts 
never contained a word about abjuration on either side. 

On the other hand, however harmless Roman Catholics 
might be as to ritual and dogma, the very claim of Papal 
supremacy marked them out as arrogant and presumptuous} 
even beyond other ‘barbarians’, and this is the other side of 
what we have called Anna’s double position. We shall deal 
with the Crusaders later, but we must never forget that her 
indignation over the Pope’s absurd pretensions predisposed her 
to consider his followers as tainted with pride, overbearingness, 
and greed of power. 


of mind as much as to ignorance’ (ch. IV). Euthymius Zigabenus hardly mentions 
the Latins in his Panoplia. Other Greek writers who dealt with Roman doctrines 
without bitterness were George the Hagiorite and John of Kiev, uncle of Theodore 
Prodromus, and the same mild spirit was shown on the other side by Anselm and 
Grosolano. Orthodox pilgrims went to Rome, as Latins to Constantinople. Even 
when the Normans had conquered South Italy and Sicily, ‘la ot les Grecs étaient 
en nombre, le clergé resta grec’. Everywhere ‘out il n’est pas question de rivalités 
nationales ou politiques .. . le rite latin et le rite grec fusionnent dans l’union la 
plus parfaite’ (Leib, op. cit. p. 99). As long after the schism as 1120 we find the 
Abbot of Cluny begging the Patriarch of Constantinople for his prayers, because 
though their languages are different they have one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism. 

Early in the same century Guibert de Nogent, though reviling Alexius as a 
tyrant stained with awful crimes, and holding the Turkish invasions to be a punish- 
ment to the Greeks for their loss of true religion, yet charitably throws the blame 
of their heresies on the less heavy air of their country, producing lighter bodies 
and subtler minds. 

t XI. 6. It may well be, as Leib believes, that the real tension between Greeks 
and Latins in the Crusade only began after the death of the tactful legate Adhémar. 
The persistent stealing of relics by the Latins must have been another cause; Peter 
the AWA band pillaged churches in and near Constantinople itself (An. Gest. 
Hai Chis 2): 

2 III. 10. The contract between Michael VII and Robert Guiscard betrothing 
Constantine to Helen still exists (Bezobrazov, Russian Journ. Min. Instr. Publ.,1889, 
Tome 265). 

3 Even the mild Theophylact says we must not accept the doctrines of the 
Latins «dv dro rob Opdvou rods Adyous movdvrat, dv dymAdv dyYmAol mporiWeac., Kav THY 
tod Ilérpov dpodoylay mpoBad\Awvrat, Kav tov én’ exeivyn wakapiopor emipepwar, Kav Tas 
KAeis tis Bacdelas jpiv emociwow” (P.G. 126, col. 241). There is no mistaking the 
half-amused resentment over such claims, and ‘shaking of the Keys’. 

4 This attitude of mind in Anna helps to account for her misrepresentation of 
the Catholic rules as to fighting clergy, of which we have already spoken. 
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y SS now to another controversial question, we find 
that one name brought forward in the uproar about 
church-robbery is that of Bishop Leo of Chalcedon, whose real 
error however was connected with a point in the Iconoclastic 
controversy. He withstood the alienation of Church treasure 
largely on the ground that its material was for ever sacred after 
having borne the likeness of Christ or some saint, and that it 
was sacrilegious to melt it down for military purposes. As the 
learned Ouspensky, quoted by Chalandon,' says, his theory was 
that: ‘La matiére dont sont faites les saintes images reste un 
objet saint, méme lorsque l’image du saint ou du Christ en est 
effacée.’ This was worshipping images Aatpeutixds, ob axeTiK@s,? 
whereas the second Council of Nicaea (otherwise called the 
seventh General Council) had in 787 decided, while re-estab- 
lishing the worship of images, that the sanctity of the material 
was ‘accidental’ and ceased as soon as the likeness was effaced. 
Anna’s story is that the Emperor ‘went on exhorting’ Leo to 
‘change his opinion about images’, and she implies that Alexius 
was supported by the ‘more distinguished members of the 
Synod’ when it came to adding after many years the penalty 
of banishment to that of deposition for the recalcitrant bishop. 
She states that even in exile he was obdurate, apparently 
practising some sort of hunger-strike. The account of the 
matter in the onpetwua passed at the conference} on the 
subject is very different. According to this report, the Emperor 
having called together a large number of senators (including 
members of the imperial family and officials of all sorts, civil 
and military) together with the Patriarchs of Constantinople 
and Jerusalem and various bishops and abbots, as well as his 
brother the Sebastocrator, made a speech saying that ‘being 
just prepared for a campaign’ he had thought of leaving the 
matter ‘to God’s bishops’, but decided it was too serious. 
Having been ardent from his mother’s womb for the faith as 
handed down by the Fathers, he put all else ‘second to the 
matter in hand’. Then exhorting the assembly to keep an un- 


t Op. cit. p. III. 2 V, 2, p. 129. 
3 P.G. 127, cols. 972-84, Alexius’ Novel 22 taken from a manuscript which 
once belonged to catechumens of a monastery on Mt. Athos. 
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biased mind he first calls for prayer and next summons Leo. 
After Leo has undertaken ‘to make his defence with all candour 
and a pure soul’, part of the Canon of the seventh Council is 
read, as upon ‘the Sunday of Orthodoxy’ (still a Greek feast, 
dating from 843). This enacts that honourable worship (zpoo- 
KUvnots) must be paid to images ‘but, according to our faith, 
not the true Aatpeia which beseems the divine nature only... . 
For the honour of the image passes to the prototype, and he 
who worships the image worships in it the person (idaraow) 
of the one depicted.’ Questions follow, some put forward by 
Alexius to elicit the orthodox answers of the council, some 
apparently asked by members of it desiring information. An 
anathema is pronounced on those who worship images not 
oxerik@s but AatpevtixHs, and it is decided that ‘the likeness of 
Christ seen in the material (t\n) must not be worshipped 
AatpevtiK@s’, and that though ‘holy images partake of divine 
grace’, yet the ‘likeness’ does not share in ‘the divine nature’ 
which is dzepiypamtos. At last Alexius sums up: “Towards 
Christ Himself the worship is Aatpeurixy . . . but towards His 
images it is . . . oxyeruKyj, otherwise duwvuptxr’ (in the words 
of St. Theodore of Studium), and Leo, overcome by this 
weight of learning, recants his errors and accepts the dicta 
of the Emperor and the Council. These two narratives are 
hard to reconcile. The only possible explanation is that the 
onuetwua represents an early stage of the proceedings, i.e. part 
of the Emperor’s ‘exhortations’ to Leo, while Anna carries the 
history on farther, and shows us the Bishop relapsing into his 
old error and meeting with deposition and exile in consequence. 

In the opinion of some critics, as we have seen, Iconoclasm 
was primarily a political movement, inspired by jealousy of the 
monks.t There was also a strong feeling that all the wonder- 
working images? out of which the monks made so much capital 

t See p. 295, above. 

> N. Jorga in his paper before the Congress of Byzantinology at Bukharest (Acad. 
Roum. Bull., Tome XI, p. 149), in speaking of the Iconoclasts states: ‘Des em- 
pereurs dénués de toute passion calculaient bien en s’en prenant aux images sur 
bois, seuls objets de l’adoration, aux petits tableaux recouverts d’une armure 
d’argent constellée de pierres précieuses, tout en respectant sur les murs les 
fresques dont on n’a trouvé une seule grattée.’ This directly contradicts Stephanus 
Diaconus (P. G. 100, cols. 1113 and 1120) who says that under Constantine V 
Copronymus churches were torn down dis fepds eixdvas éyovcas, and that the 
church of the B.V.M. in Blachernae, rév mplv Kexoopnpuévov rots Siatolyous éyra 
. . « dia elkovxijs dvalwypadycews with scenes from the Life of Christ, was not 
only demolished but turned into an orchard and aviary; also Nicephorus the 
Patriarch (P. G. 100, col. 989) who relates how the same Emperor tod Dwrfpos 
kal rdv dylwy ovoas b1a Yndidwy xpuodv xai knpoxdrou dAns elxovoypadias drétuce. 
The whole question is a difficult one; indeed, modern critics are not even agreed 
as to exactly what the icons were, whether statues, figures in low relief, or pictures 
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led to idolatry and were harmful to the Empire.! But on the 
purely theological side Baynes? has pointed out that Icono- 


(see above, p. 209, note 2). The words etxav, eixéviopa, éxr¥mwmpa, xapdocew, ypdpew, 
aTnAoypadgeiv, Evew, cixovoypadgia, and LwypadgiKi) émoriun are used by Byzantine 
writers with that ‘Unart der unscharfen Bezeichnung’ of which Délger complains 
in another field. When Nicephorus the Patriarch (P. G. 100, cols. 356 sq.) discusses 
the meaning of ypa¢7 and ends by saying: 6 ypddwy your eixovilwy dvOpwmov, he 
leaves us none the wiser. We are not even certain whether the ‘holy icon of Christ 
fixed above the imperial doors’ and called ‘The Holy Bronze’ 84 rév yapaxrfpa, 
was a statue in the round ora low relief or a board (such as we find elsewhere called 
a mivaé) painted and with metal inlaid ; it was taken down and burnt, but this would 
have been equally possible for all three (Steph. Diac. in P. G. 100, col. 1085). This 
icon was replaced later, for Zonaras speaks of it as fixed up, with a wémAos hanging 
before it (Epit. XVIII. 25). Baynes (Byz. Emp. p. 91) says: ‘It may be questioned 
whether there is satisfactory evidence for any widespread use of statues in the 
churches of the Eastern Empire even before the Iconoclastic controversy’, and Mr. 
Edwyn Bevan in conversation expressed the same doubt. Diehl, on the other hand 
(Manuel de Part byzantin, p. 278), asserts: ‘Il est certain .. . qu’au début la sculpture 
tenait une grande place dans les églises’, though he admits that theologians always 
thought painting ‘plus sainte’ and suspected statuary as pagan: furthermore, 
Eastern influence tended to make sculpture a mere ornament, a sort of accessory of 
architecture, Certainly in the instances of religious sculpture which he enumerates 
there are no statues in the round, only bas-reliefs on stone, ivory, or metal. As far 
as worship of them (pp. 361 sqq.) is concerned, it could we feel have been quite 
as well directed to a painted or enamelled picture as to any form of carving. ‘Two 
other recent writers on the subject are O. M. Dalton (East Christian Art, Oxford, 
1925) and L. Bréhier in his already quoted paper before the Bukharest Congress 
of Byzantinology (see p. 209, note 2, above). Dalton, in his third chapter, gives 
a learned disquisition on the change in the ‘character of glyptic art’ in the Mediter- 
ranean countries, largely due according to him to Oriental influence with its 
ignorance of perspective. He says (p. 162): ‘The statue was eliminated by the 
action of aesthetic principles themselves: the process was aided by a popular 
antipathy to ‘graven images’ on the part of a large Oriental population, but was 
not initiated by it, still less by any ecclesiastical prohibition. The definite ban was 
not imposed by the Orthodox Church until 1453, probably through Mahommedan 
influence.’ Again on p. 167 he states: ‘When the cult of “images” was restored, such 
reliefs’ [i.e. ‘the crowded figure reliefs of the earlier centuries’] ‘did not come back; 
they were as extinct as the statues; the work which they had done passed finally 
into the hands of the mosaicist and the painter’, and on p. 179 he adds: ‘Free 
sculpture . . . practically ceased with the sixth century, though there is allusion 
to a few official statues much later’, notably at Constantinople, down to ‘Com- 
nenian times and even later’. Low reliefs in stone, wood, ivory, and metal were 
as often religious as secular, but in distinctive Christian art all forms of figure 
sculpture were from very early days in ‘a subordinate position’ to painting (p. 226), 
in which we may include mosaics. Bréhier, on the other hand, asserts that statues 
in Byzantiné churches were ‘tolérées jusqu’au XV¢ siécle’ though rare, and that 
a Russian pilgrim of the fourteenth century saw at Constantinople ‘un Christ de 
grandeur naturelle qui est comme une statue et non comme une icone’. His two 
other quotations from the Itinéraires russes (Soc. de Orient latin) hardly prove his 
point, as the ‘angels in stone’ and the ‘crucifix carved in wood’ might just as well 
be low reliefs as free sculpture. ; 

On the whole, wherever there is no explicit information to the contrary, it 
seems safer always to take the ‘icons’ of Byzantine writers, Anna Comnena and 
others, not as statues or even bas-reliefs, but as pictures painted on panels or 
enamelled in colours with raised outlines of metal. Probably the miraculous icon 
at St. Maria in Blachernae belonged to one of these two classes. See pp. 77 sqq., 
above. 

t The victories of the Arabs were popularly ascribed by their enemies to, their 
hatred of idolatry. 2 Byz. Emp., p. 90. 
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clastic hatred of images not only sought to deprive the faithful 
of the religious help of ‘sacred pictures . . . the Bible of the 
uneducated’, but also implied the idea that matter was evil, 
which is obviously a form of ‘Manichaean dualism’. He puts 
the Iconodule argument thus: ‘Christ by becoming flesh has 
sanctified, has deified, matter; to hold that Christ cannot duly 
be represented through the medium of matter is thus really to 
deny the Incarnation.’ Manichaeism with its cognate heresies 
will be treated last of all as most important, but the suggestion 
of its connexion with Iconoclasm had to be noted here. It is 
indeed curious how interwoven the various ‘false teachings’ 
mentioned in the Alexzas really are. 

Before we close the matter of Images we must say a few words 
about it as it concerns the heretic Italus. ‘Though he was, as we 
shall see, principally condemned for neo-Platonic ideas, he is 
accused by Anna of ‘insults to the august images of the Saints’, 
a charge which seems to have been brought against him in his 
trial (of which an account has come down to us), since he denies 
having struck an image of Our Lord with a stone or incited others 
so to do. But on the other hand he displayed towards images an 
undue and excessive reverence, in that like Leo before him he 
professed to Aatpevew the image of Christ, whereas the Catholic 
doctrine as we have said is that Aazpeta belongs to deity only; 
as true believers we kataoraloucla oxetiK@s Tas eikdvas.2 The 
Synodikon for the first Sunday in Lent, which attacks a number 
of heresies prevalent under Manuel I, praises those who worship 
images (for the elxovopdxos aipeois is waAXov xptoToudyos) but 
only those who do so xara oyéow.3 The whole controversy is 
summarized by Euthymius Zigabenus,+ with whose words, 
culled by him from various authorities, we may conclude: 
‘Worship towards Christ Himself is Aatpevtucr) kat dvoixy . . . that 
towards the image of Christ is oxyetuK7) Kal dpwvpxy. For I wor- 
ship the Christ in it, which is oxerix? mpookdvnots Kat brootatiKy.” 


1 V. 9, p. 149. 

2 “Trial of Italus’ (Bull. inst. arch. russe de Constantinople, Vol. 11, pp. 54, 55). It is 
interesting to note that his master Iamblichus taught the innate power of images, 
while Porphyry, at any rate in his later works, did not (J. Bidez, Vie de Porphyre, 
p. 21 and (aaa 

3 Synodikon for the First Sunday in Lent, pp. 415, 419. 

4 Panoplia (P. G. 130, col. 1168). i oe 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS 
FALSE DOCTRINE 


49. NEO-PLATONISTS 


HE story of Italus,’ like that of Bishop Leo, is an instance 

of a man’s being accused of one thing when his real offence 
layin another, and furthermore of apparent discrepancy between 
the Alexzas and our other authorities. Italus was primarily not 
a heretical theologian but a philosopher,? and the charges 
brought against him in the ‘Report of his Trial’ above quoted 
do not correspond at all closely to what Anna alleges. As far as 
Anna personally is concerned, her disapproval of the heretic is 
only a cover for her dislike of the man, ‘barbarian’ in origin, 
speech, and temper. Her description of his violence both with 
tongue and hands while browbeating his opponents rather 
lacks verisimilitude if we reflect that he was appointed to one 
of the most dignified of court offices, that of Chief of the Philo- 
sophers, just vacated by the great Psellus. Italus’ career in the 
Byzantine diplomatic service was cut short ‘because he was 
detected betraying the interests’ of the Empire, but tolerance 
for such a lapse is less surprising than the condoning by the 
sovereign of sins against the stateliness of philosophy. Ifhe is the 
‘Lombard’ to whom Psellus writes a letter as to the difficulties 
of learning,3 his temperament would seem to have needed in- 
citing to activity (such as war) rather than the reverse. But as 
Anna represents him he is a violent and unrestrained man, first 
an insubordinate pupil to her much-admired Psellus, and then 
a lecturer who, though his ostensible subjects were Aristotle and 
Plato and the neo-Platonists, yet radiated such a pernicious 
influence that he turned his followers into rebels. Perhaps 
political unsoundness lay at the root of the errors which the 
‘apostolic’ Alexius felt bound to expose, even with Norman foes 
still holding part of his land. The task is first entrusted to 


 V.9. 

2 Paes discusses the similarity between his teaching and that of Abelard 
(Journal du ministére de Vinstruction publique, September 1891). 

3 In Psellus, De operatione daemonum, etc., p. 164. 

4 This raises a point as to Anna’s accuracy. The ‘Trial of Italus’ (Joc. cit. p. 30) 
gives the date as Indiction V, i.e. between September 1, 1081 and August 31, 
1082. But Anna (V. 8, p. 143) says her father deferred the expedition against the 
Normans in Castoria in order to deal with the heretic, and Castoria, which was 
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Isaac the Sebastocrator, but he hands Italus over ‘to the Church 
by command of his brother the Emperor’, with the disastrous 
result that the Patriarch Eustratius Garidas is led astray. For 
some reason, though Italus had a great following among the 
nobility and especially its younger members,‘ his teaching 
aroused such fury among the populace that they wished to kill 
him and were only restrained by the Emperor. In Anna’s 
account of the matter, these ‘destructive’ doctrines are ‘sum- 
marized under eleven headings’, and to prevent their spread- 
ing their infection further Alexius ordered Italus to denounce 
these headings from the ambon in St. Sophia, with head un- 
covered, while the crowd listened and supplied the refrain of 
cursing. 

So far it is only his doctrines that have been anathematized 
and not himself, but the graver step is found necessary by the 
Emperor owing to the criminal’s impenitence and relapse, in 
spite of personal exhortations from his sovereign. How long 
this anathema on the man himself lasted we do not know, but 
it seems to have been removed? privately and not publicly, 
doubtless from fear of another popular rising against the hated 
man. The people, clearly, no less than Alexius, thought his dog- 
mas Poporroid 3 

What then did he teach? Anna’s charges against him are 
two: he and his followers believe in metempsychosis and the 
Platonic doctrine of Ideas (together with ‘similar strange doc- 
trines resembling these’ but not specified), and they show dis- 
respect to Images. With the latter charge we have dealt 
already. But intensified study of Platonic and neo-Platonic 
ideas was part of the revival of learning initiated by the great 
Psellus,* who held Aristotle in very low esteem in comparison, 


recaptured by Alexius shortly before December 1, 1083, the date of Anna’s own birth, 
was apparently not handed over by Bohemund for safe-keeping to the Celt Bryennius 
till the spring or summer of 1083 (see Chalandon, op. cit. pp. 88-91). We may 
well say that it is a small matter, referring to events long before Anna’s own day, 
and that an inaccuracy may therefore be pardoned. But another explanation is 
suggested later; see p. 323. 

« V.9, p. 147 (‘the youth swarmed round him’). V. 9, p. 149 (‘Not a few nobles 
were ruined by these destructive doctrines’). 

2 This is taking brdyera: in V. 9, p. 149 G, as ‘is withdrawn from’ (the ecclesias- 
tical anathema) and not ‘is subjected to’, as in the C. S. H. B. translation. The 
verb may bear either meaning, but in view of the context the former seems more 
likely ; the fate of the doctrines is contrasted (by pév and 8é) with the fate of the 
man. 

3 In the ‘Trial of Italus’ we read that ‘the popular rush filled with zeal against 
the man’ was so great that an.‘inarticulate roar and shout rose from the concourse 
of those that ran together’. 

4 Rambaud (Rev. Hist. III, p. 264) calls Psellus ‘presque un homme de la Renais- 
sance’ in this respect. 
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and he describes the stages' of his own intellectual advance as 
marked by Aristotle, Plato, Plotinus, Porphyry, Iamblichus, 
finally ‘stopping at the most wonderful Proclus as in a very 
great harbour’. Of these six authors Anna tells us that Italus 
studied five, Plotinus (the master of Porphyry and Iamblichus, 
and indirectly of Proclus) being rather surprisingly omitted 
from her pages altogether. Porphyry comes in again in con- 
nexion with the Manichaeans. 

Now in the ‘Trial of Italus” we find that philosopher accused 
of six heresies which correspond exactly neither with Anna’s 
account nor with the eleven counts specified in the Synodikon 
already mentioned. The heresies in the first document may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Italus deprived the Son of divine a&a, apparently by mis- 
use of the words émorpo¢y and yéyovey (the passage is very 
obscure). He followed the errors of Proclus and Iamblichus. 

2. Like the Sabellians he said there was only One Person of 
the Trinity. 

3. Like the Arians he made the Son inferior to the Father. 

4. He said Christ was born a mere man and was afterwards 
deified, instead of being God made man; like the Apollinarians 
he called him a ‘God-bearing man’ instead of a ‘flesh-bearing 
God’. 

5. He believed zm, and not only ¢ruths about, the B.V.M. (We 
have dealt with this in speaking of the Theotokos.) 

6. He held that Images were to be worshipped Aatpevricds 
instead of cyetixnds. (We have dealt with this under ‘Images’.) 

These six heresies were abjured by Italus, but for safety’s sake 
the Council decided that any one associating with him or his 
disciples was liable to instant banishment. He afterwards 
pleaded guilty to false doctrine under nine xed¢dAata ris “EAAnu- 
Kis aDedtyTos yeuovra, and was ready to abjure it, but denied 
that he had struck an image of Christ with a stone. Italus was 
deprived of his professorial chair and sent to a monastery ‘to 
receive the suitable correction’, but his disciples came off lightly 
and were all acquitted, a circumstance which Chalandon con- 
strues as proving that ‘le clergé était hostile a ces poursuites 
ou se trouvaient compromis plusieurs de ses membres’.3 


* Chron., Const. IX, Byz. T., p. 108. These six names are also brought in by 
him in his Summary of the Chaldaean doctrines (P. G. 122, col. 1153) as having all 
believed, in a greater or less degree, that the Chaldaean oracles were ‘divine 
voices’. 

2 Loc. cit. pp. 30-66. The document is headed 7a mpaySévra Baorhuxh kat 
ovvodixh Siayvice év re 7H TadAatiw Kal TH dywwtdry rod Oeod peyddn €xxAnoig 
xata 700 *Iradod "Iwdvvov; cf. p. 318, note 2. 

3 Op. cit. p. 313. 
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Up to this point we have found little that would make a 
casual reader identify the Italus of Alexias V with the Italus of 
the ‘Trial’. Anna never mentions any of his six heresies, though 
about many of them she felt strongly. The errors of Proclus 
and Jamblichus and the nine headings ‘replete with Hellenic 
impiety’ not further specified may indeed resolve themselves 
into ‘metempsychosis and the Platonic theory of Ideas’, and the 
striking an image with a stone could certainly be called vBpilew, 
even if to worship such objects Aatpevtix@s instead of cyeriK@s 
could not. But is it not possible to conceive of two trials of Italus, 
of which the Report mentions the first and Anna and the 
Svnodikon the second?! For the ‘eleven headings’ of the Alexias 
may well be the eleven counts of the Synodtkon, though the first 
count refers to false teaching about the Incarnation with which 
Anna reproaches a later heretic Nilus and not the neo-Platonic 
Italus. The counts are summarized by Chalandon and Oeco- 
nomos, and the briefest possible abstract must here be given. 
Anathemas are pronounced upon: 


I. New-fangled views on the Incarnation and Christ’s two 
natures and as to how the Logos united Himself with human 
nature and deified the flesh which He assumed. (This bears 
a relation to heresy no. 4 in the “Trial’.) 

II. “The impious doctrines of the Greeks’ about souls. 

III. The ‘folly’ of alternative beliefs in metempsychosis or 
annihilation of souls. 

IV. The claim that Ideas are co-eternal with God. 

V. Any slight put on the seven General Councils? and the 
Fathers. 

VI. Disbelief in miracles. 

VII. The following of Greek philosophers instead of merely 
reading them as a part of education. (An interesting light is 
hereby thrown on the contemporary attitude of Theology to- 
wards classical learning.) 

VIII. Platonic theories, especially on the existence of Matter 
coevally with and independently of God, and its taking form 
from Ideas.3 

IX. Unorthodox views about the resurrection of the body. 

X. Belief in the pre-existence of souls, and in Universalism, 


* As a matter of fact the trial described in the Report was not even the first: 
we read in its own pages that Italus had already given trouble under Michael VII 
and been condemned by a Synod. 

2 We may note that metempsychosis was condemned by the Seventh Council, 
Nicaea II, in 787. 


3 This is stigmatized by Zigabenus in his Panoplia (P. G. 130, col. 145), quoting 
from St. Maximus. 
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i.e. the doctrine that no punishment will be eternal. XI gives 
a résumé of the other ten, and is the first to contain the name 
of Italus. An anathema is attached. 

Of these ten counts, nos. II, III, IV, VII, VIII, and X 
have definite reference to Anna’s charges of belief in metem- 
psychosis and the theory of Ideas; nos. I and VI are wholly 
irrevelant, but nos. V and IX have a slight connexion with false 
doctrine about the soul. The matter of Images is dealt with 
in the same Synodikon, not in the eleven anathemas but in the 
preceding blessings. 

What then may we conclude from the fact that the Synodikon 
and the Alexias agree fairly well, while the Report of the ‘Trial’ 
is quite distinct? Probably, as in the case of Bishop Leo, that 
Anna (who here has the support of the Synodikon) carries the 
story further than does the other account. The proceedings of 
the Synod against both heretics seemed at the time to end in a 
triumph for orthodoxy, involving no severe punishment to the 
offender, and the Report was drawn up in that spirit. But 
both Anna and the compiler of the Synodikon, writing under 
Manuel I, had reason to know that the triumphs were short- 
lived and the punishments only deferred. This hypothesis of 
two trials of Italus saves us furthermore from impugning Anna’s 
chronological accuracy in the matter.* The trial described in 
the Report was, as its preamble states, in Indiction V; that de- 
scribed by her may well have been a year or more later, while 
Alexius was ‘planning against Bryennius’, the Norman com- 
mander of Castoria. In this way we explain the discrepancies 
between the six heresies and the ‘eleven headings’, between the 
tame ending of the Report and the dramatic scenes of the 
Alexias, and above all between the two dates given. If we argue 
that Anna would certainly have mentioned a previous trial of 
Italus, we may reply, first, that as she omitted his condemna- 
tion by a Synod under Michael VII she may equally well have 
omitted his second conflict with the authorities, and secondly, 
that we know beyond reasonable doubt of her making such an 
omission in the case of Bishop Leo. Why not then in the case 
of Italus too? 

The after-effects of the teaching of Italus were even more 
serious than Anna leads us to infer. The going astray at 
this juncture of one man, the Patriarch Eustratius Garidas3 


t See p. 319, note 4, above. 2 See above, p. 316. ‘ 

3 In the ‘Report of the Trial’ he is merely spoken of as a lover of quiet and the 
contemplative life, a man full of dper#, and his orthodoxy is never questioned— 
another small proof that this trial was not identical with that described in the 


Alexias. 
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is mentioned both by her and by the Synodikon,' but from later 
sources we learn that in Manuel’s time a recrudescence of neo- 
Platonic doctrines affected others of the higher clergy.” Nicetas 
even says that an unorthodox proposition, due to long-ago 
memories of his master Italus, was uttered by that Bishop 
Eustratius of Nicaea who helped Alexius against the Paulicians 
and whom Anna describes as ‘a man wise in things divine and 
secular, more renowned in dialectics than those who frequented 
the Porch and the Academy’.3 Whether this story is true or 
not, the heresy of John Italus was a Avy indeed. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS 
FALSE DOCTRINE 
50. MONOPHYSITES 


[F Anna omits to give us Italus’ unsound notions on the 
Incarnation she makes up for it when she comes to the next 
heretic Nilus, who with his Armenian followers takes up the 
whole of chapter 1 of her Tenth Book. We know from the one 
mention of him in the Synodikon that he was a monk: ‘On the 
doctrines impiously taught by the monk Nilus, and on all who 
share therein, anathema.’ Anna puts the same fact thus: ‘He 
was a man clever in making a show of virtue,4 coming from 
I know not where, but for some time at any rate he frequented 
the capital and living in a corners devoted himself to God only 
forsooth and to himself, continually absorbed in the sacred 
books.’ She then goes on to describe in language very like what 
she used about Italus the deficiences of Nilus in ‘any Hellenic 
education’ and any zadela AoyiK7}, a circumstance which: once 
more she ascribes to lack of instruction in ‘the depth of the 
divine literature’, and which had caused him to ‘go astray about 
the sense of the writings’. Yet he had followers, ‘a not ignoble 
band’, and carried his teaching into ‘great houses’. He was 
credited with aper7 and an austere life, and also in spite of his 
defective training with yr@os, here probably in the simple 

1 V. 9, p. 148; Synod., p. 427 (in the Russian heading). 

2 Oeconomos, op. cit. pp.. 30 sqq., and Chalandon, Jean IJ et Manuel I Comnéne, 
Pp. 640 sqq. 

3 XIV. 8, p. 453; Nic. Acom., Thes. Orth. Fid., P.G. 140, col. 136. 


4 The same phrase, dperqy droxpivecfat, is used of the Patriarch Eustratius 
Garidas (III. 3, p. 75). 


5 Probably a monastery. See pp. 49 and 291, note 3, above. 
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sense of ‘knowledge’, not with the special theological meaning 
of esoteric acquirements.' Then follows the indictment of his 
twofold error as to the Incarnation. He misapprehended the 
hypostatic union of Our Lord’s divine and human natures, and 
he was wrong about how the second of these was deified. With 
this matter was connected the doctrine known as dvriSoots or 
communicatio tdiomatum. 

To ordinary laymen nowadays the whole discussion is so 
remote and academic that we too must beware lest, like Nilus, 
we do ‘not even grasp what évwois is, nor what tadoraats is at 
all’, and like him fail to ‘understand hypostasis or henosis 
separately, or again in combination, hypostatic henosis’. There 
probably floats through our minds a recollection of Browning’s 
bitterly satirical lines :? 


There ’s a great text in Galatians, 
Once you trip on it, entails 

Twenty-nine distinct damnations, 
One sure, if another fails. 


Yet if we are to gauge Anna’s intellectual standards and 
achievements, we must try to get at her point of view, try to 
understand what seemed to her of such vital importance. To 
begin with, we must examine her usage of the technical terms 
about what she calls 76 pvoryjpov, meaning especially the 
mystery of the Incarnation. This term occurs in the Definition 
of the Faith by the Council of Chalcedon (451), as do also 
brdotacts and évwors which first call for explanation. 

(1) &drdoraos has a place in the theological teaching on the 
Trinity as well as in that on the Incarnation, but Chalandon3 
is clearly wrong in thinking that Anna is here at all concerned 
with the former doctrine; Nilus’ errors were, as Oster puts 
it, ‘Fehler in Christologie’. Murray’s Dictionary thus explains 
the word Hypostasis: ‘Personality, personal existence, person: 
(a) distinguished from nature, as in the one hypostasis of Christ 
as distinguished from His two natures (human and divine)’, &c.4 
It further defines hypostatic union (€vwois Kab’ indoracw) as 
‘union of the human nature of our Lord with the divine, con- 
stituting two natures in one person’. Canon Ottley’ points out 
that the term Hypostasis was introduced into theology by 


1 We have spoken elsewhere of the contrast which Anna loves to draw between 


virtue and learning. See above, p. 137. 

2 Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister. 3 Alexis [* pe S17 ; 

4 Zigabenus in his Panoplia uses the word throughout as synonymous with 
mpdowmov. This was in accordance with the decision of the Second General 
Council of 381 (Constantinople I). 

3 Doctrine of the Incarnation, pp. 410 sqq., 576-9, 587-92, 599, etc. 
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Gnostic writers, and that whereas it was heresy to ascribe to 
Christ two natures and two hypostases, or one nature and one 
hypostasis, the Councils laid down the doctrine of two natures, 
one hypostasis. 

(2) €&wots, by which this is reached, is ‘union’, and must be 
carefully distinguished from the ‘conjunction’ (cvvddera) taught 
by Nestorius, or the ‘commingling’ (xpdois) of Eutyches. (Our 
own Athanasian Creed is directed against these two heresies 
among others.) The term Hypostatic Union denotes first that 
the union is real, not simulated ;' secondly that it results in 
a single Person. 

Other difficult points are as follows: 

(3) dvridccis or communicatio idiomatum is defined by Ottley’ 
as ‘the interpenetration of the two natures of Christ, pervasion 
of the human by the divine, participation of attributes’. ‘This 
matter of doctrine is discussed in the works of the St. Maximus} 
whom the Empress Irene specially loved to study ;4 it is there- 
fore natural that her daughter should mention it. 

(4) All this was connected with the insistence already men- 
tioned on the dogma that Christ was not merely Geoddpos (as 
any inspired man might be said to be) but @eavfpwaros Adyos, 
the two natures being vitally united. 

(5) TO mpdcAnppa,’ or the human flesh which the Word as- 
sumed, was said to be ‘deified’, having been originally of the 
substance (ovoia) of His mother Mary.® It was the part of Him 
that suffercd.? One of the heresies attacked in the Synodtkon 


t This sense of basis or reality was the original meaning of the word Hypostasis. 
It was developed by neo-Platonist and Christian usage into the secondary meaning 
given above. See the learned disquisition in Zigabenus, Panoplia (P. G. 130, 
col. 121) on the terms evumdorartos, avOumdoraros, érepotidaratos, and avumdaratos, 
and cf. Nic. Acom., Thes. Orth. Fid., Bk. III, especially ch. 4, in P. G. 139. 

2 Op. cit. p. 591. 

3 Quoted by Zigabenus, Panoplia (P. G. 130, col. 253). So also in the same work 
(col. 1049) we have a long passage on the subject from St. John Damascene’s 
refutation of the Monophysites. 

4 V. 9, p. 147. 

5 The term occurs in Greg. Naz., Oratio XL in sanctum baptisma (PG. 36, col. 424), 
and Carminum, Liber II, Historica, Poem XI, lines 647-51 (P.G. 37, cols. 1073-4). 
In the second passage he condemns all those 

el py) aeBorev wes Ev avOpwrov Ocov 
Tov mpocdAaforra avy ye TH mpooAjupare 


dvo ¢voas aie Xoiardn dWoveus Soa. 
So Callicles (Poem XVI, 53) makes John Comnenus say of Christ, in addressing 
the Theotokos: 
ex aod AaBay mpdcdAnupa avvdet tas dvoets. 
6 Zigabenus, Expositio Symboli (P. G. 131, col. 16). 
7 Athanasius in Zigabenus, Panoplia, Tit. IX, col. 309; Greg. Naz., Oratio XL; 
and against Apollinarians in Zigabenus, Panoplia, col. 884. 
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brings in yet another aspect of the doctrine; it was wrong to 
say that the assumed flesh differs from the divine nature ‘not 
in nature only but also in honour’ (74 d&iq), and that it serves 
God (Aarpever @eH) like a great high priest.1 It was a matter 
where the ‘twenty-nine distinct damnations’ lurked very near. 

(6) 70 Geotcba, deification, was a term freely used in early 
theology referring to what happened as to both Christ’s 
human nature and our human nature in Him. The first 
application is what concerns us here. The Definition of Faith 
of the Sixth General Council (Constantinople III, 680-1) says: 
‘His most holy and immaculate animated flesh was not de- 
stroyed because it was deified, but continued in its own state 
and nature.’ Origen had said? that Christ after His Resurrec- 
tion deified the nature which He had taken, but the more 
orthodox view is expressed by Gregory of Nyssa: “The flesh 
which He has assumed and at the same time deified.’3 The 
deification occurred at the Incarnation of the Logos: ‘Who, 
although He be God and Man, yet He is not two but One 
Christ; One not by conversion of the Godhead into flesh but 
by taking of the Manhood into God.”4 He still wears, and will 
come again wearing, 70 mpdcAnuya.s He became ‘one out of 
two opposites, flesh and spirit, of which the one deified and the 
other was deified’,® and ‘76 mpécAnwpa by the hypostatic union 

. . was deified . . . from the actual union? (€€ adrfjs évddcews). 

This process of union however ‘for ever remains a mystery’,® 
and those who speak of it must do so warily. It is a heresy to 
say that the assumed flesh is deified doer; it is orthodox to say 
that union of the two natures is ¢dvowxy or kata dvow.? Deifica- 
tion of 7d mpdcAnwpa was not such as to absorb it; the human 
nature remained ‘with the grace from above’ added.” ‘God 
became flesh, in order that flesh might become God, od rH 
dvoe adda TH Kal” dadoracw evooer Kal TH Oedoer.% This subtle 


t Syn., p. 427. 2 Comm. on St. Matt. ch. 28 (P.G.17, Pt. II, col. 309). 
3 Great Catechism, XX XV (P.G. 45, col. 88). 

4 Athanasian Creed, simple and clear as compared to the theology of the Panoplia. 
5 Greg. Naz. against Apollinarians in Zigabenus, Panoplia, col. 885. 

6 Panopl., col. 212. 7 Ibid. cols. 248 and 257. 

8 The first count against Italus in the Synodikon is, as we have seen, an attack 
on those who try to explain ‘the ineffable doctrine of the Incarnation’. 

9 Ottley (op. cit. p. 411) says that Cyril used e&vwois dvoiky as equivalent to 
wats Kal? brdoTaow. 

% Ottley (op. cit. pp. 591-2) deals with this, and speaks of ‘the truth so often 
insisted on by Athanasius and others that the Divine Son really appropriates 
human nature and makes it His own, and imparts to it by the virtue of His person 
a ‘“‘grace of unction”’ and a “‘grace of union’”’’. ; 

11 Zigabenus, Panoplia, col. 1076: where he further quotes Greg. Naz. as saying 
‘concerning the deified flesh of the Lord’, that it became od... Ged7ns .. . dda 
eds, od dice GAAa Oewoe. 
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distinction is elaborated in the irteresting (and for a theological 
document singularly lucid) ‘Discourse of the great lord and 
Emperor Alexius Comnenus made by him against Armenians 
who wrongfully teach tk.at there is one nature in Christ’. The 
name of Nilus does not occur in this writing, but Anna tells us 
that a number of Armenians in Constantinople, notably two 
called Tigranes and Arsaces, were ‘incited to impiety’ by this 
man, and ‘the Emperor saw that impiety was feeding on the 
souls of many and that the affairs of Nilus and of the Armenians 
were closely interwoven’,” so that he and they were finally tried 
together. It is therefore relevant to see what Armenian heresy 
Alexius combats in this ‘Discourse’. We find at once that it was a 
form of Eutychianism or Monophysitism, and the familiar phrase 
‘Perfect God and Perfect Man’ soon enters our mind; God 
‘deified the assumed flesh dua 77 évicew’. Unless we admit that 
‘the human part of the Lord was not changed in essence (Kar’ 
ovoiav)3 but was deified by the hypostatic union’ we must be- 


1 Ed. A. Papadopulos-Kerameus, Anal. Hierosol. Stach., I, p. 116-23. 

2 Anna dislikes Armenians as a race. As heretics we meet them again in XIV. 8, 
pp. 450 and 452, at Philippopolis, mixed up with the Manichaeans, &c., but their 
‘salt stream’ of doctrine is after this one contemptuous reference not further 
specified. The animus of her contemporaries against Armenian heresies varied 
in strength. Alexius favoured Mt. Athos with its 180 monasteries, where Armenian 
and Georgian monks as well as Latins all lived close to Greeks. On the Roman 
side, when Bohemund and the other crusading chiefs wrote to Urban II 
(Hagenmeyer, Kreuzzugsbriefe, Ep. 16) begging him to come to Antioch and extir- 
pate the heresies of the Greeks, Armenians, Syrians, and Jacobites, they were 
probably actuated by political rather than religious animosity (Leib, op. cit. 
pp. 221 sqq.). One Armenian Patriarch at any rate managed to keep on good 
terms with both Rome and Byzantium; this was Gregory II, son of an Armenian 
prince, who received a pallium from Pope Gregory VII, and before he took 
holy orders was made a duke by Alexius. Zigabenus, Panoplia, cols. 1173 sqq., 
attacks Armenians for saying that Christ’s body was a phantom and not really 
human, and as such incorruptible and impassible. They did not reverence the 
Cross aright, and their faith, rites, and sacraments were all Oeoorvyys. Attaliates 
(p. 97) ascribes Byzantine reverses to divine ‘anger against the Armenians who 
inhabit Iberia and Mesopotamia and as far as Lycandos and Melitene and the 
neighbourhood, and the men who observe the Jewish heresy of Nestorius, and that 
of the Acephali’ (i.e. those who did not recognize the Patriarch of Constantinople 
as their head) ; it is not clear whether he is alluding to one brand of heresy 
or several. ‘Theophylact has several passages dealing with the conversion of 
Armenians (P.G. 123, col. 1160; P.G. 124, col. 284; P.G. 126, cols. 345-9, 353-6, 
520). It is interesting to find from him that their churches needed reconsecration 
before the Orthodox could use them. They preached ‘the madness’ of the one 
nature of Christ. 

Nicetas Acominatus (P. G. 140) devotes Bk. XVII of his Thes. Orth. Fid: to 
Armenian errors, but Migne has only edited part of it; the note refers to the ‘variae 
haereses’ of which Armenians are accused, but the text is omitted. 

On the whole it is probably true, as Laurent (Byzance et les Seldjoucides, p. 71, 
note 5) states, that mutual hatred and an inquisitorial spirit were very common in 
the Greek and Armenian churches. 

3 In the Synodikon, p. 431, a curse is laid on ‘those who believe that the deifica- 
tion of the assumed flesh means the transformation of the human nature into 
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lieve either that the two natures of Christ became one, or that 
after the deification of the assumed flesh there were two Gods.' 
The metaphor of iron, which though heated does not cease to 
be iron, is applied to the two natures: ‘If then thou admittest 
that this’ [Christ’s flesh] ‘was made divine in nature (dvceu 
GewOfvor), and lost its own (oikedav) nature, then admit that 
heated iron has lost its own nature.” And this is a vitally 
important point, for if the assumed flesh was ‘in essence God’, 
it was not of like nature with us, and the mystery of the In- 
carnation} is of no avail for us. The right view is to accept 
‘one Person (iméoracw) composed out of Godhead and Man- 
hood’ ; the human and the divine natures were united in Christ 
as one indivisible Person, but were not merged. 

Into this field of controversy abounding in pitfalls Nilus 
boldly stepped. He did not understand the hypostatic union 
itself nor the terms that defined it; his views as to the com- 
munication of attributes and the deification of the assumed 
flesh were unorthodox and he refused to change them even at 
the bidding of his pious and persuasive Emperor. So, to deal 
with him as before with Italus, ‘the leaders of the Church’ had 
to be called in council by Alexius; once more we have the 
Patriarch (now Nicolas Grammaticus) with ‘the whole body of 
bishops’ sitting in judgement. As was inevitable, the Emperor 
won, and ‘the Synod, in order to free the souls of many from 
his corrupt teaching, laid [Nilus] under a perpetual curse and 
proclaimed yet more plainly according to the tradition of the 
Fathers the doctrine of the hypostatic union’. 

This is the last of Nilus in Anna’s pages. But ‘after him, or 
rather with him’4 another heretic is brought forward ‘holding 
impious tenets foreign to the Church, although he was in holy 
orders’. This is Blachernites, who shared in the ‘taint’ (Advun) 
of the Enthusiasts, and like Nilus had undermined ‘great houses’. 
Anna gives us no details as to his errors, but Zigabenus: identi- 
fies the Enthusiasts with the Massalians, the sect which was so 
to speak one of the two parents® of the Bogomile heresy, Mani- 
chaeism being the other. This will be considered later. We 


Godhead, and that the body of the Lord . . . is transformed into the substance 
(otcia) of Godhead, so as to infer from this either that the Incarnation of the 
Lord and His sufferings occurred as a phantom and not a reality, or that the God- 
head of the Only Begotten suffered’. 

« ‘Two natures and two persons’ constituted the Nestorian heresy. 

2 Pp. 117-18. The same metaphor and the same reductio ad absurdum occur in 
Zigabenus, Panoplia, col. 1076, and in Theophylact, Ser. I, Ep. 20 (P. G. 126, 
cols. 353-6). 

3 The word used is ofxovopia; see above, p. 307. 

4 X. 1, p. 270. 5 Panoplia, col. 1273. 6 XV. 8, p. 486. 
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need only say now that Blachernites, the solitary Enthusiast or 
Massalian depicted by Anna, was as impervious as Nilus and 
Basil the Bogomile to the instructions of Alexius. He was con- 
sequently ‘handed over to the Church, and they too, after 
examining him further, recognized that he was unshakable, so 
they subjected him and his doctrines to a perpetual curse’. 

The Armenians, as we have seen, reappear as helping to per- 
vert Philippopolis, and with them the Jacobites, whose doctrine 
is described as a river ‘from the most foul fountains of Jacob’. 
Such is Anna’s only allusion to the famous sixth-century monk 
Jacobus Baradaeus who fought so manfully for the Monophysite 
teaching against Emperor, Council, and clergy, that the Church 
of his foundation still exists in the East and still bears his name. 
Leib? seems to regard the Jacobite movement as due to the 
desire of ‘le parti national syrien’ to make itself independent 
at Antioch of the ‘parti melkite’, subordinated to Constanti- 
nople by the Council of Chalcedon; if this is so, Anna as a loyal 
daughter not only of the Church but of the Palace had a double 
reason for hating these ‘foul fountains’. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS 
FALSE DOCTRINE 
51. MOSLEMS 


FTER studying Anna’s meticulous learning in the case of 
heresies with which she was familiar it is interesting to 
turn to her strangely wild statements about the Mohammedan 
religion.3 In the first place she represents the Turks, whom she 


t XIV. 8, p. 452. See above, p. 328, note 2, on the Jacobites at Antioch. The 
name ‘Jacobite’ given to the sect by its enemies is first found in a synodal decree of 
Nicaea in 787. We append an extract from the discourse entitled qept atpécews 
tav *laxwBurdv of Philip the Solitary (P. G. 127, col. 885). He says that the monk 
Jacobus ‘accepted the doctrine of Eutyches’, who: taught (a) that after the 
Incarnation Christ’s two natures were mixed (pajvat) into one’, and (5) that God 
was passible (hence the name Theopaschitae). We cannot sum up the whole 
subject better than in his dictum (ch. x): ‘He who denies the hypostatic union 
in Christ on account of the difference of natures is a Nestorian; he who denies 
the difference of natures in the hypostatic union is a Eutychian; he who proclaims 
the hypostatic union and the difference of natures in the unity of the Holy Trinity 
proclaims the imperial and blameless faith.’ 

2 Op. cit. p. 183, note 3. 

3 Yet we learn from Villehardouin and others that there had always been a 
mosque at Constantinople for visitors and prisoners, so ignorance was inexcusable, 
Cf. in the contemporary Chanson de Roland (1115-20) the current idea of the 
Mohammedans as worshippers of a Trinity: 1. Mahumet, 2. Apolin, 3. Tervagan, 
see Ch. de R. (MS. Oxford) stanza CLXXXVII, ll. 2570-91. 
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calls indifferently Turks, Arabs, Saracens, Ishmaelites, and 
Hagarenes, as very ready to be bribed into a change of religion, 
and the conversion of ‘those who perform mysteries (épyuélovow) 
by the rites of Mahomet’ is a task zealously undertaken by the 
‘most hieratic, most didactic and apostolic’ Emperor.? These 
same Moslems are d@ewraro. and intercourse with them defiles 
true believers,3 for Anna’s ideas of their tenets are lurid indeed. 
Her words on the subject are worth quoting in full.4 ‘The 
Ishmaelite barbarians [are] slaves to drink and wine and Dio- 
nysus. For this race yields to Dionysus and Eros, and is most 
passionate in every sort of sensuality, and their passions are not 
circumcized together with their flesh. They are nothing else 
but slaves and triple slaves of the ills of Aphrodite. Wherefore 
also they worship and honour Astarte and Astaroth, and set 
great store by the image of the Star,5 and the golden Chobar 
that is found among them.’ In these strange gleanings from 
Phoenician mythology Anna does not seem to realize that 
Astarte and Astaroth are one and the same deity whom later 
writers® identified with one still more famous, the goddess 
described by Zigabenus? as ‘Aphrodite whom in their own 
tongue [the Saracens] call Chabar’ (written ‘Chobar’ by our 
authoress), meaning “The Great’. But in any case the whole 
passage is an absurd travesty of Mohammedanism, which in 
its essence as held by Mahomet himself was ‘emphatically a form 
of Judaistic Christianity’, and the worst that could be said of it 
was that it was ‘influenced by the traditions of the Parsees and 
of the heathen Arabs’.’ As to its ethics, Anna ignores the 
Prophet’s rule of total abstinence and often speaks as if drunken- 
ness were peculiarly the vice of Moslems, who were fitly 
symbolized by vines.) Their reputation in her mind for bravery 
and skill on the one hand and deceitfulness, arrogance, and 

1 So the iaovs or envoy sent by the Sultan to Alexius (VI. 9, p. 170) is baptized 
and the ‘archsatrap’ Elchanes, apparently with his ‘blood-relations’ (VI. 13, 
p. 181). Perversion to Mahommedanism, on the other hand, is a ‘mad enterprise’ 
(VI. 9, p. 169). Foucher de Chartres (I. 16, 5) narrates the baptism of part of 
the Turkish garrison of Antioch. 

2 VI.13,p.181. See also Const. Porphy., de Cerim. 11.49 (C.S.H.B. Vol. 1, p.694). 


S5ELI. F13 p1O53) V.2; p- 128. 4 X. 5, p. 284. 

s From Zigabenus, Panoplia, col. 1333, we infer that Anna means Lucifer, called 
there To éwoddpov dotpov. 

6 See The Syrian Goddess (trans. from Lucian by H. A. Strong), note 7, p. 44. 

7 Zigabenus, Panoplia, loc. cit. 

8 L. Pullan, Church of the Fathers, p. 12. We may note here that Anna never once 
attacks the Jewish tenets which were such a bugbear to many medieval theologians, 

9 VI. 12, p. 179; TX. 3, p. 251; X. 5, p. 284; XV. 1, p. 461. So Cedrenus, 
PP. 727 C, 744.4, B, describes both Maniaces and Catacalo as having easy victories 
over the ‘Saracens’ because the latter had been drinking all night and were i70 


peOns ofadrAdpevor OF otvepevor. 
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cruelty on the other belongs rather to ‘Foreign Affairs’. Here 
we are dealing only with their theology, and we may note that 
Anna’s misstatements meet us again in the Panoplia of Ziga- 
benus. He says, in the passage just quoted: “The Saracens up 
to the times of the Emperor Heraclius served idols, worshipping 
the Dawn-bringing star (Lucifer) and Aphrodite, whom in 
their own tongue they call Chabar, and this word means the 
Great.t But then a false prophet Mahomet rose among them, 
great and notorious for his blasphemies.’ Hereupon follows an 
account of Mahommedan teaching and ritual, as contrasted 
with Christianity. But as Anna does not go into such details 
we need only say here that Zigabenus displays little accurate 
knowledge as to those he is attacking? When Manuel Com- 
nenus shortly before his death displeased the clergy of his day 
by wishing to remove the anathema} from the ‘complete’ 
(dAdadupos) God of the Mohammedans, he was showing not only 
tolerance but more intelligence about the subject than the 
professional theologians, who as Chalandon says were ‘d’une 
ignorance rare quant a la religion des Musulmans’,5 an ignor- 
ance which Anna fully shared. : 


The river Chabar in Ezek. i. 3 is XoBdp in the LXX, and clearly comes from 
the Hebrew 133 ‘to be great’. 

2 Zigabenus has an argument (of course finally triumphant) with a Saracen in 
the Disputatio de Fide printed in P. G. 131, col. 20. 

3 According to the formula of abjuration which every convert from Islam had 
to pronounce, and which was engraved on a marble tablet in St. Sophia. A Vatican 
manuscript contains this formula (together with others for Jews, &c.) under the 
name of Nicetas Acominatus (P. G. 140, cols. 124-36). 

4 Nic. Acom. Manuel C., VII. 6 and 7, and Nic. Acom. Thes. Orth. Fid., Bk. XX 
(P. G. 140). In the formula of abjuration (see last note) we find the following 
passages relevant to our text: 

(a) avaBepatitw Mwdped and his family, and the Koran and its teaching about 
Paradise, the Old Testament, and Christianity. 

(b) dvaepatilw rods 7H mpwird mpocxvvodvras dotpw Fyouv TH Ewoddpw Kai TH 
*Adpodizn Av Kara thy “ApdBwv yAdocay XaBap dvoudlovar, rouréare peyaAnp. 

(c) Kat emt mot rovrors avabenatilw tov Oedv rod Mwdyed, rept of A€yet, Ste adres 

€ate Oeds els SAdadupos [6s] odx eyévyncer odSe eyerv7|by. 
(We are reminded of the inscriptions about the God Who was not begotten neither 
begat which are still to be seen round the Palace at Seville, put up by Moorish 
workmen unknown to their so-called Christian master Pedro the Cruel.) After 
this the convert expressed his faith in Christianity and asked for baptism. 

In Bk. XX of the Thes. Orth. Fid. Nicetas accuses Saracens of sensuality and all- 
night carousing. He also replies to their accusation that Christians were idolaters 
for worshipping the Cross and images by saying that Moslems kiss the Sacred 
Stone, ‘and this which they say is a stone is the head of Aphrodite whom they 
worshipped and called Chabar’. Those who look carefully can see €« yAudidos 
azocxiaopa of the goddess (P. G. 140, col. 109). 

s Chalandon, ean II, etc. p. 661 note. He adds: ‘Soit qu’ils ignorassent l’arabe, 
soit qu’ils ne connussent pas la doctrine musulmane, [les Grecs] se contentaient 
le plus souvent de diffamer leurs adversaires auxquels ils reprochaient toutes sortes 
d’absurdités et d’inepties.” 
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52. MANICHAEANS AND MASSALIANS 


Wt now come to the great polemical triumphs of the book, 
those gained by the Emperor over the Manichaeans (in- 
cluding Paulicians) and their offshoots the Bogomiles, triumphs 
which allow Anna to display her theological learning to the full. 

When the Manichaeans first meet us in our pages, their race 
is not mentioned at all and their aipeous only in passing. They 
are merely brave but undisciplined soldiers who after a defeat 
‘return home in disorder’, and refuse to be lured even by the 
offer of ‘gifts and honours’ into returning to the standards." 
After the collapse of the last Norman army at Castoria,? Alexius 
does not wish to go back to Constantinople before subduing 
tovtous Tovs arroordtas3 (whom in this passage she calls alter- 
nately Manichaeans and Paulicians, though later on she dis- 
tinguishes between the two) who were ‘a stain on the glorious 
trophy of the Western wars’. But being anxious, because of their 
fierce recklessness and headstrong valour, first of all to avoid 
a rupture with them pu) yeipdv t peAerHoatev, and secondly to 
punish only their leaders and get the remainder for his army,° 
he resorted to stratagem. On a pretence of registration the 
chiefs are brought before him ten at a time and arrested, their 
goods are distributed to Alexius’ army, and their wives im- 
prisoned. The rest of the body, some of whom are baptized by 
their own desire, are pardoned and sent home to Philippopolis 
under the supervision of a court official; only the ringleaders, 
‘those responsible for this great madness’ (dmdvoua),° are sent to 
island prisons. 

As a dir€éct result of this act of violence a baptized Mani- 
chaean named Traulus, living at court and married to a Oepa- 
mawts of the Empress, deserts Constantinople and his wife and 
escapes North to the Danube, where he marries a Patzinak 


1 IV. 4, p. 109; V. 3, p. 131. Curiously enough, Zonaras describes Alexius as 
driving ‘illegally serving’ Manichaeans out of the army, ‘for an ancient law once 
for all forbids the Manichaeans to serve’ (XVIII. 23). 

AVA Pape 

3 Either ‘deserters’ or ‘heretics’, probably the former from what follows. 

4 XIV. 8, p. 450, but see XV. 8, p. 486. 

5 He actually does this in XIV. 9, p. 456. 

6 Here again the ‘madness’ may be either desertion or heresy. 
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princess and ultimately brings that nation of raiders upon the 
Empire.' For the time being ‘the Emperor, treating the affairs 
of the Manichaeans cursorily (6306 mapepyov trounoduevos), had 
them once more in treaty with him (dzoo7dvdovs)’,? in spite of 
the fact that Traulus spurns ‘a Golden Bull of pardon’; but 
when the inroad of the renegade and his followers with the 
Patzinaks finally came, it was a grave matter, ‘for the 
Manichaeans are by nature a very warlike race, and ever 
longing like dogs to feed on the blood of men’. Still even 
in this Patzinak war certain Manichaeans fight ‘very ardently’ 
on the Emperor’s side,4 and on a later occasion ‘Romanus of 
the Manichaeans’ is one of Alexius’ closest attendants in camp.°5 
It is not however till Book XIV that Anna explains the past 
history of this interesting body of men. John Tzimisces® who 
reigned 969-76 transported conquered Manichaeans as captive 
slaves from Pontus and Armenia into Thrace, to guard the 
Empire against Northern incursions. They did indeed come up 
to their reputation as ‘formidable forces’ and were ‘very staunch 
guards’ in keeping back ‘the Scythians’,’ till Alexius could bring 
the latter ‘to total destruction’, but were otherwise as ‘free and 
unruly’ at Philippopolis as in the days of their virtual indepen- 
dence (ruparviévres) in their native land. Now for the first time 
we are taught to regard them as dangerous heretics. Speaking 
of the decline of Philippopolis, Anna ascribes it first to conquest 
by Northern enemies and then says: 


‘And in addition to other things it suffered from the presence of many 
impious men. For Armenians possessed this city, as well as the so- 
called Bogomiles about whom themselves and their heresy we will 
speak in due season later on, and also those most accursed Paulicians, 
being a branch of the Manichaean sect.’ As their name implies, they 
sprang from Paul and John, who having laid hold on the impiety 
of Manes handed it down unadulterated to those who were of their 


SWE Zhe 

2 VI. 5, p. 158. The same words 0800 mdpepyov wovetofat recur in XIV. 8, 
p- 453, also about the Manichaeans, but there Alexius treats the ‘secondary matter’ 
of their conversion, as ‘greater’ than his ‘work’ at the moment, which was war 
with the Comans. 

3 VI. 14, p. 182. The same phrase is applied to the Comans in X. 2, p. 272, 
and is probably purely conventional. 

4 VII. 3, p. 193. Se LIL a ps7. 

6 XIV. 8, p.451. Theophanes (quoted in Du Cange’s note on IV. 4, p. 109), 
writing early in the ninth century, says Constantine Copronymus (740-75) did 
this, so there seem to have been two transportations. 

_ 7 Anna says that Tzimisces turned these men who were dvtyudyous as heretics 
into ovppdxous in war, and set them as aévoudxous forces against the enemy. The 
play on words is not easy to translate (XIV. 8, p. 452). 

* From this point onwards she identifies the two sects entirely, and only uses 

the word ‘ Paulicians’ once more, in XV. 8, p. 486. 
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party. Therefore I should have liked to run over the teaching of 
the Manichaeans and to unfold it briefly, and furthermore to be 
zealous in the upsetting of these most godless doctrines. But partly 
because I know that the heresy of the Manichaeans is laughed at by 
all, partly because I am pressing on to the history, I leave on one 
side the arguments against them.’ 


She adds that Porphyry has reduced the ‘foolish teaching of the 
‘Manichaeans to utter absurdity’ (a rather startling statement 
which we shall analyse later). After devoting a few lines to 
Porphyry and Plato she returns to the Manichaeans. ‘As for 
these pupils of Manes, and of Paul and John the sons of Cal- 
linice, because they were uncivilized and brutal in mind, and 
reckless to the point of bloodshed’, they had been, as we have 
seen, brought into Thrace by Tzimisces as useful guards, but 
their disposition was unaltered. ‘For the whole of Philippopolis 
except for a few men was made up of Manichaeans, and they 
tyrannized over the Christians there and plundered their goods, 
paying little or no heed to the messengers sent by the Emperor. 
Therefore they increased and all the regions round Philippopolis 
were heretic.’ ‘The presence of Armenians and Jacobites caused 
a ‘confluence of all ills, for as to doctrines the rest disagreed 
with the Manichaeans, but in rebellion’ they agreed’. Where- 
upon Alexius, oblivious of the threatening Comans, performed 
a ‘truly most apostolic action’, and earned the title of Thirteenth 
Apostle by using his tongue, sharpened through long study of 
holy writ, against these heretics. “He tried to lead the Mani- 
chaeans away from their salt stream of religion and fill them 
with sweet doctrine. Therefore from morning till afternoon or 
evening, sometimes till the second or third watch of the night, 
he would summon them and teach them the orthodox faith, 
refuting the distorted nature of their heresy.’ In this good work 
he was.assisted by Bishop Eustratius of Nicaea, by the Bishop 
of Philippopolis, and by Nicephorus Bryennius Caesar, his own 
pupil in theology. A very large number were converted and 
after confessing their errors to a priest were baptized, even 
though at first many were obdurate, ‘bringing forward quota- 
tions and testimonies from the sacred writings and thinking 
thereby to establish their hateful doctrine’. Alexius showed his 
evangelical zeal by foregoing sleep and food and ‘persisting in 
the summer season in a tent out-of-doors’. Finally his ‘dia- 
lectical warfare”? (Aoyixy) dutAAa) enables him to set up a trophy 
‘against the heretics, by his most pious arguments’. Their three 


1 dmooracias, which may equally well mean ‘unorthodoxy’. See p. 333, note 3. 
? XIV. 9, Pp. 454- 
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leaders, Culeon,' Cusinus, and Pholus, remain ‘adamantine 
against yielding to argument’, showing themselves ‘ingenious 
in tearing thé Divine Word to pieces and in busily interpreting 
it in an extravagant sense’. As they resist all the Emperor’s 
‘premisses’ and objections and pay no heed when he “destroys 
their. counter-arguments like the web of a spider’, he sends them 
to Constantinople virtually as prisoners. Culeon finally con- 
sents to become ‘a tame sheep of our fold’, but the other two, 
‘being the most blasphemous of all Manichaeans’ and showing 
symptoms of ‘clear melancholy’, were thrown into prison, where 
they finally died. 

After the departure of these three from Philippopolis Alexius 
went on with his great task and ‘each day brought over to God 
sometimes 100, sometimes more’, till ‘myriads and thousands 
of innumerable men’ were converted, and ‘whole cities and 
lands, subjugated by all sorts of heresies’, were brought back by 
him ‘in various ways to our orthodox faith. For the principal 
men he thought worthy of great gifts, and he enrolled them 
among the leaders (Aoydor) of the soldiers.’ ‘To the ‘commoner 
sort? and the agricultural labourers he gives the even more 
material reward of a new town, called Alexiopolis after himself, 
with ‘corn-lands and vineyards and houses’. There he settles 
them and their families, and ‘with a golden bull he confirmed 
his donations to them’ and their heirs after them. 

These passages have been given at length, so that we may 
realize what a formidable body the Manichaeans seemed to 
Anna and her father, dour opponents whether in arms or in 
arguments. As to their doctrines she is merely abusive instead 
of giving any details. Professor Burkitt} has pointed out that 
we know the Manichaeans principally from the misrepresenta- 
tions of their enemies, but Anna apparently thinks it a waste 
of time to represent them at all. Such slight criticism as she 
makes of their Dualism with reference to Porphyry and the 
Platonists will come into another chapter ; it will be wiser now 
to turn to the other sects which sprang from them, the Pauli- 
cians, Massalians (or Enthusiasts), and Bogomiles. 

As we have said above, Anna is far from clear as to the 
difference between Manichaeans and Paulicians, so we turn to 
Zigabenus in quest of further information. He argues at great 


* He had been a captain over the 2,800 Manichaeans at Durazzo, and had led 
these insubordinate soldiers home after the disaster (IV. 4, p. 109; V. 3, p. 131). 

2 i.e. ‘madness’, equivalent to the 7AiOidrns earlier in the chapter. 

3 Religion of the Manichees, pp. 11 sqq. 

+ Among many other theologians the Patriarch Photius (P. G. 102, cols. 16-264) 
wrote four books against the Manichaeans. 
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length' against the Paulicians and gives us their tenets, or rather 
his version of them. Like Anna, he believes the name? to have 
been compounded from those of Paul and John the two sons of 
Callinice, who were born in Samosata, a city infected with the 
Manichaean heresy. Led by these two the sect (according to 
Zigabenus) twisted the words of Scripture, believed in two 
principles and thought Matter wholly evil, did not accept the 
Incarnation as real or duly honour the B.V.M., would not wor- 
ship the Cross, disbelieved in the two great sacraments, had no 
proper priesthood, rejected Jehovah and the Old Testament, 
and in morals were dissolute and drunken. We may note that 
almost all these aberrations are similarly credited not only to 
the original Manes, but also to the kindred heresies of Mas- 
salians and Bogomiles, to say nothing of the Mohammedans. 
It was easier to stigmatize a religion as xatdmrvoros or Jeootuyys 
than to probe its depths.3 

When we come to the arch-enemy Basil the Bogomile and 
his fellow scoundrels, we are informed that if one parent of 
their doctrine was Manichaeism, the other was the heresy of 
the Massalians or Enthusiasts.4 Anna only refers to the Mas- 
salians once, in this connexion,> and once to the ‘taint’ and the 
‘impiety’ of the Enthusiasts, which led into caxodogia and doc- 
trines ‘impious and foreign to the church’ the priest Blacher- 
nites, a man associated with the Monophysite heretics, and 
punished like them by a ‘perpetual anathema’.® 

We get the identification of the two sects in Zigabenus.? The 
name of Massalians, he says, ‘changed into the Greek tongue . 
means Euchitae, suppliants’, because of their insistence on 
prayer; ‘they are also called Enthusiasts, as experiencing the 


1 Panoplia, cols. 1189-1273. Oeconomos (of. cit. p. 39) points out that they were 
really Adoptionists, holding Christ to be not God’s Son, but an angel adopted by 
Him. 

2 The Gath. Dict. says that the origin of the name is obscure; it occurs first in 
719, in the Acts of the Armenian Synod of Duin. The Encycl. Brit. says that the 
Bogomiles ‘are also known as Pavlikeni’. 

3 F. C. Conybeare published in 1896, with an English translation, the Armenian 
text of the Pauliciadn Key of Truth. He speaks of them as ‘the extreme left wing of 
the Iconoclasts’, the great ‘party of revolt against the revived paganism of the 
eighth century’. This agrees with what has been said above. > iba 

4 The Encycl. Brit. says: ‘The word [Bogomile] is a direct translation into 
Slavonic of Massaliani, the Syrian name of the sect corresponding to the Greek 
Euchites. The Bogomiles are identified with the Massaliani in Slavonic documents 
of the thirteenth century.’ The article goes on to say with truth: ‘It isa complicated 


task to determine the true character and the tenets of any ancient sect; .. . the 
heretical literature has to a great extent either perished or been completely 
changed.’ 

5 XV. 8, p. 486. 6 X. 1, p. 270, and see Ch. 50 above. 


7 Panoplia, col. 1273. 
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workings of a certain demon and believing them to come from 
the Holy Spirit’. The same writer, in the title of his Confutatio,* 
speaks of ‘the blasphemous and varied heresy of the Massalians 
and of the Phundaitae also called Bogomiles and Euchitae and 
’ Enthusiasts and Encratetae and Marcionists’. Later on in Ana- 
thema I he speaks of the wide spread of ‘the Massalians or 
Bogomiles’, and in Anathema II of ‘the heresy of the Massalians 
or Luco-petrians and Phundaitae and Bogomiles’. Nicetas adds 
three more aliases, Euphemitae, Martyriani, Sataniani.? 

Out of this bewildering wealth of names one fact emerges, 
that their Orthodox opponents in the twelfth century did not 
know how to distinguish between the many allied sects. The 
most authoritative information about the Massalians comes 
from a manuscript, published by Fr. Diekamp, of a seventh- 
century writer.3 Of the various accusations brought against 
them under eighteen heads the most striking are as follows: 
they say that Satan and demons inhabit men, they disregard 
the two Sacraments and believe only in the efficacy of prayer 
(i. e. of the Paternoster), they utter strange talk of visions, man’s 
perfectibility, &c., they shun ordinary life in all its forms (e. g. 
labour, marriage, public worship), and they are so anti-social 
as to harbour runaway slaves. All these charges are repeated 
by Zigabenus in the two works just cited and by Nicetas in his 
Thesaurus Orthodoxae Fidet. Further enormities are their Sabel- 
lian belief in one Hypostasis of the Trinity and of a second 
Trinity in the seventh Heaven; their sham clerical elections and 
guileful adoption of ‘the habit of monks, desiring thereby to 
escape notice and deceive the multitude’,4 their acceptance of 
additional scriptures, their scorn for the Cross and images, and 
also for churches as ‘the abode of demons’, and above all their 
rejection of the true doctrines of the Incarnation and Transub- 
stantiation. On moral grounds they are reprobated for idleness, 


Ee PAG MS TACOly 4Or 

The Encycl. Brit. (‘Enthusiasm’) says: ‘A Syrian sect of the fourth century was 
known as the Enthusiasts; they believed that by perpetual prayer, ascetic prac- 
tices and contemplation, man could become inspired by the Holy Spirit, in spite 
of the ruling evil spirit which the Fall had given to him. From their belief in the 
efficacy of prayer (edy7) they were also known as Euchites.’ 

Psellus, in his De operatione daemonum (chs. II-V), speaks scornfully of the Euchitac, 
saying that whereas Manes accepted two principles (dpyai), the Snjuovpyds of Good 
and the atroupyds of Evil, this sect had three, the Father and two Sons; he also 
violently attacks their abominable rites. 

2 Thes. Orth. Fid., Bk. 1V, Ch. 36 (P. G. 139, cols. 1329 sqq.). 

3 The monk Georgius, B. Z. TX, pp. 20-23. 

4 P.G. 130, col. 1288, and P.G. 131, col. 41, 76 xwSiw rév ASKov KpUmrovat, 


and col. 45, 70 pevdopovaxixov oxfua petaudidlovar ; cf. Anna’s words about the 
Bogomiles, XV. 8-10. 
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hard-heartedness, immorality, perjury, &c., especially those 
who claim to be ‘perfect’. 

Modern critics have dwelt on the anti-social tendencies of this 
sect. Pullan’ speaks of their lives spent in begging and no work, 
and also of their mystic dances which made them the ‘nearest 
ancient Christian parallel to the dancing dervishes of modern 
Turkey’. Oeconomos* says the Massalians came from the 
Gnostics through Manichaeism, and by their disapproval of 
marriage and the Sacraments cut themselves off from the civil 
and religious life of the community. The last outcome of these 
various heresies was the sect of the Bogomiles, who may be said 
to have been Paulicians in dogma and Massalians in morals, 
and this is the sect which inspires Anna with the greatest abhor- 
rence, indeed with an almost unaccountable savagery. She 
may be said to ‘see red’ whenever she mentions them. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS 
FALSE DOCTRINE 
53. BOGOMILES 


E will first take Anna’s account of the Bogomiles. They 

do not appear in her pages till her fourteenth Book, and 
then only in passing; their heresies were added to those of the 
Armenians and Jacobites as the sore affliction of Philippopolis.3 
But in Book XV we have the better part of three chapters 
devoted to them.* 

The last theological contest of her father’s reign (a contest 
we may note in which he needs and obtains more ecclesiastical 
assistance than ever before5) is waged with these Bogomiles, 
who combined two ‘very evil and contemptible doctrines’, 
namely, the dvoc¢Bea of the Manichaeans or Paulicians, and 
the BdeAvpia of the Massalians. Their heresy was ‘new, never 
before known-to the church’. Or rather ‘it seems it existed 
even in the times before my father but was unperceived, for 
the race of the Bogomiles is most artful in counterfeiting virtue’. 
They guilefully assumed the monastic habit and appearance, 
and were attacked by Alexius like ‘a serpent lurking in its hole’, 
on an occasion when peace abroad allowed him to apply him- 


« Church of the Fathers, p. 318. 2 Vie religieuse, @c., pp. 39, 47. 
3 XIV. 8, p. 450. 4 XV. 8-10. 
5 XV. 8, p. 488; 9, p. 4925; 10, p. 492. 
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self ‘to more spiritual things’. The leader Basil‘ had taken for 
followers twelve ‘apostles’, and ‘certain female disciples, women 
of bad character and altogether vile’, and the heresy spread 
‘like fire’. Diblatius, one of the band, is induced by imprison- 
ment and torture to betray his comrades, and ‘the archsatrap 
of Satanael’ (i.e. Basil) is summoned to Court. But fear or some 
other sinister motive (Anna we may remark calls it ‘holy dis- 
simulation’) makes Alexius wary in dealing with him. Instead 
of arguing with the heretic publicly as he had with other lost 
sheep, the Emperor and his brother Isaac pretend to become 
his friends and disciples, and lead him on to a full exposition 
of his doctrines, which a shorthand writer takes down behind 
a curtain. ‘So that accursed [@comAnyjs] man joined together 
all things speakable and unspeakable, and omitted no abomin- 
able [@eopuons, later Peoorvyys] doctrine, but even despised our 
dogma of Christ’s Divinity and made out all the Incarnation 
as illusory. Furthermore, he called the holy temples, alas, the 
temples of demons, and ‘he treated and considered as of no 
account what we say is the consecrated body and blood of Him 
who is both the first High-priest and the first Sacrifice.” The 
Emperor proceeds to hold a Conference of the Senate, the Army, 
and the Church under the Patriarch Nicolas; and the charges 
against Basil are read. ‘The heretic however, ‘inflexible, true- 
bred Bogomile’, refuses to abjure even under threats of torture, 
prison, and death. ‘He clung to the demon with closed teeth 
and embraced his Satanael.’ The Emperor pleads again and 
again with him, but the story ends in his being condemned by 
the leaders of the Church, and burnt alive in the Hippodrome. 
Anna’s complacency over the execution is in modern eyes the 
greatest blot upon her book, and she does not improve matters 
by adducing puerile proofs of Basil’s guilt, as we have seen 
when discussing Superstition.3 Before his death he was care- 
fully segregated ‘so that he should not have freedom to talk to 
any man and communicate to him his own defilement’, a taint 
so ‘foul’ that “aidas’’ prevents our princess from sullying her 
womanly and royal tongue with his doctrines, and makes her 
refer the curious to the Panoplia of Zigabenus. The matter of 
Basil’s followers, the twelve disciples and others who included 
many from ‘the greatest houses’, was even more serious and 
was dealt with before their master’s death. At one moment 
1 Glycas says he was an datpés (IV, p. 334). 
* For this technical use of @eodoyia and ofkovopia see above, p. 307. 
3 See Ch. 11, above. 


4 The same is said of Italus and Nilus and Blachernites. Heresy was clearly au 
aristocratic foible. 
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Alexius contemplated the burning of them all, but for fear some 
Christians might be mixed up with the heretics he allowed them 
to choose between a pyre with a cross and a pyre without, and 
in this strangely simple way he satisfied himself as to the sheep 
and the goats. The former who marched to the Cross were 
dismissed ‘with many words of encouragement’, the latter, 
‘most godless’, were imprisoned till they either recanted under 
daily exhortations or died in their errors. Captivity was also 
the fate of the Bogomiles present at their leader’s death, saved 
by Alexius from popular lynching. The account of Basil’s own 
execution is painful reading.t His misplaced belief in angels to 
rescue him and his momentary hesitation in face of the fire, 
unaccompanied however by any yielding, for he was ‘as though 
of adamant’, inspire in us neither the superstitious fear felt by 
the executioners nor the scornful horror evinced by Anna, but 
rather an admiring pity. Of his share in the matter rather than 
Alexius’ may we use Anna’s concluding words: kawompayia tis 
Kat ToAun Tapddofos. To her it is ‘the last work and labour of 
those great labours and successes of the Emperor’ ;? to us it is 
an exhibition of odium theologicum at its worst. 

Examined more closely, Anna’s charges against the Bogomile 
doctrines resolve themselves into three: heretical views as to 
Christ’s two Natures and the Incarnation, scorn of churches as 
the abode of demons, and disbelief in Transubstantiation. With 
all three we are familiar from our study of what she calls the 
‘impiety’ and the ‘wickedness’ of the Paulicians and Massalians. 
Still it is not easy to see any connexion between these three 
tenets and the immorality, hypocrisy, and madness at which 
Anna darkly hints,3 any more than to understand why the 
heresy should have been so popular on the one hand and such 
a source of unreasoning fear to the Court on the other. In no 
other instance does Anna display such childish superstition or 
such vindictive prejudice, and we can almost see her shudder 
with disgust and terror as she writes.‘ 

t See p 520 below. 2 XV. 10, p. 495. 

3 Basil is xdxvoros and the ‘archsatrap of Satanael’ (XV. 8, p. 487); povayds 
kat moAAaxos Hv Kaxiav (ibid.). He is also vain (XV. 8, p. 488) ‘foul’ (zbid.), 
‘demoniac’ (ibid. p. 489), ‘impious’ (9, p. 490), ‘mischievous’ (10, p. 492), ‘mad’ 


(10, pp. 493-4), ‘abominable’ (10, p. 493). j 
4 Her explanation of an untimely earthquake and of stones falling from heaven 


on Basil’s cell is as follows: ‘these were reminders, it seems, of the demons round 
Satanael, who were enraged and thought it dreadful that he had betrayed the’ 
{lacuna in text] ‘to the Emperor and had brought on keen persecution against the 
error’ (XV. 8, pp. 489, 490). May we not assume that Anna wishes to indicate 
the prevalence among the Bogomiles of unholy and awful rites (such as those with 
which Jews and Christians credited one another all through the Middle Ages), 
and that the missing word is a name for these? When Basil stands perplexed before 
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Other writers of Anna’s day or a little later show the same 
unexplained hatred. It is true that the five Anathemas appa- 
rently directed against the Bogomiles in the Synodikon' are not 
abusive; but Zigabenus* cannot sufficiently revile the ‘ridicu- 
lous mysteries’ of the sect (all of them ‘wizards, and corrupters 
and destroyers’), or their ‘pernicious and pestilent’ leader, ‘full 
of corruption, and the instrument of all evil’. They are accused 
of every conceivable heresy, Paulician, Sabellian, Adoptionist, 
Manichaean, Massalian, and what not. They are dualists, they 
reject the Old Testament, twist the New Testament into absurd 
meanings, deny the Incarnation, despise images, the Cross, and 
the Sacraments, consider churches as habitations of demons,3 
and pray only the Lord’s Prayer over and over again. Finally, 
like the Massalians, the Bogomiles ‘dress as monks and assume 
their habit like a bait, hiding the wolf with the garment, so 
that, being readily received because of their habit and getting 
an opportunity for discourse, they may unsuspected in their 
friendly speeches drop poison into the ears of their listeners’. 
In his concluding paragraph Zigabenus once more praises the 
‘most wise and magnaminous Emperor’ for having unmasked 
this dreadful heresy, burnt its chief teacher, ‘having the assent 


the pyre, it is because ‘the devil that had seized his soul poured profound darkness 
on him’ (XV. 10, p. 493). So mighty is the man for evil that the ‘executioners 
feared lest perhaps the demons round Basil might do some strange wonder by the 
permission of God’, in saving him from the fire. They therefore hurry his end 
(ibid. 494) and the very flames testify his guilt by leaping forward and consuming 
him utterly. 

The constant recurrence of the name of Satanael may be elucidated from 
Zigabenus’ Panoplia. He says the Bogomiles believed that God had two sons, of 
whom Satanael or Satan was older and more powerful than the Word, and after 
his expulsion from heaven made our world as it is, and formed Man ‘out of earth 
mixed with water’ (P. G. 130, cols. 1293 sqq.). 

1 pp. 425-6. The five errors are (1) Making Christ an ‘adopted angel’, and the 
Holy Spirit inferior to the Father. (2) Saying that the Devil made the visible world 
and Man. (3) Denying Transubstantiation. (4) Refusing to worship the Cross. 
(5) Scorning images as idols. 

2 Panoplia, Tit. XXVII. In the heading to Tit. XX VII he explains that ‘Bogo- 
mile’ means in Bulgarian ‘one who desires the mercy of God’. From other sources 
we know that a Pope Bogomile lived in Bulgaria about the middle of the tenth 
century, and his heresy was attacked by his contemporary Cosmas, whose polemic 
Against the Heretics, written in old Slavonic, has been edited by M. G. Popruzenko 
(St. Petersburg, 1907). ‘The sect survived the conquest of Bulgaria by Basil II in 
1018, and members of it were to be found there and in Serbia and Bosnia down 
to the fourteenth century. .Zigabenus also attacks the ‘heresy of the godless Phunda- 
giatae, who call themselves Christopolites, but in the West are called Bogomiles’ 
in a separate treatise in P. G. 131, col. 48. 

3 Thus in Panoplia, col. 1313 the Bogomiles are represented as saying that Satan 
lived first in the temple at Jerusalem, and then went to St. Sophia. We may 
compare the ‘Satan’s seat’ of Rev. ii. 13, a term which the writer applied to the 
great Pergamos Altar, but which many an ardent Protestant would think not too 
strong for St, Peter’s at Rome. 
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of all men in office whether clergy or laymen’, and spared no 
pains to hunt down any disciples that might be left. As a matter 
of fact even after his drastic measures we hear from Nicetas 
Acominatus of two bishops convicted in 1143 as guilty of ‘the 
most foul heresy of the Bogomiles’, while in 1147 the Patriarch 
of Constantinople is deposed largely for having befriended a 
preaching Bogomile monk.'! 

One more testimony to the sentiments inspired by this par- 
ticular heresy shall be cited from the Anon. Syn. Chron.2 The 
writer tells us that the Devil stirred up Basil ‘forerunner of 
Anti-Christ’, who in the stereotyped phrase was 7@ kwdiw Kpv- 
mTwv Tov AvKov; indeed like the cuttle-fish he emitted blackness 
‘that he might escape the notice of the hunter’, and Alexius’ 
horror over the heresy is vividly depicted. Basil is obstinate, 
vain, and the deceiver of many, and his death at the stake is 
a fit ‘prelude to the everlasting fire’, a suitable end to a ‘rotten 
tree not bearing good fruit’. 

What lies behind all this? It is hard to say, but a tentative 
suggestion may be made. In view of the peculiarly intimate 
footing of monks in the houses and with the womankind of the 
pious of those days, was it not a plausible suspicion that under 
the protection of the monastic habit these heretics wormed their 
way into families for evil purposes? “They which creep into 
houses, and lead captive silly women laden with sins’ have 
always filled the right-minded with special fury and aversion ; 
they have seemed to them ‘seducing spirits’, holding the “doc- 
trines of devils’,3 ‘false teachers who privily bring in damnable 
heresies’ ,+ ‘deceivers who subvert whole houses’.5 Among Basil’s 
followers were women of the worst character,® and charges of 
immorality practised under the plea of ‘perfection’, as well as 
those of utter scorn for the married state, were as we have seen 
freely brought against the various allied sects. Anna will not 
‘sully her, tongue’ with describing the Bogomile tenets. Is it 
not then conceivable that the virulence of her father and her- 
self against these Bogomiles was due to the exalted moral 
standard which the Byzantine Court was taught to admire in 
Anna Dalassena, which Alexius (as may be seen from his enact- 


t Chalandon, Jean II, etc. pp. 635 sqq. 


2 pp. 178-81. , 
3 1 Tim. iv. 1; 2 Tim. iii. 6. Zigabenus indeed quotes both these texts in the 


beginning of his diatribe against the ‘many-named sect of the Massalians or 
Bogomiles’ (P. G. 131, cols. 40, 41), and in Anathema VI attacks their condemna- 
tion of marriage. But he does not make any specific charge of immorality. 

4 2 Pet. il. 1. 

s Tit. i. 11; cf. XV. 9, p. 490, “The evil had sunk xal els ofxias peyioras.’ 


6 XV. 8, p. 487. 
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ments and letters) strove to reintroduce into monastic life, and 
which Irene championed and enforced in the Typzkon of her 
Convent? If Italus was condemned rather as a neo-Platonist 
than as a heretic, the Bogomiles may have been held ‘accursed’ 
and ‘God-hated’ on moral rather than theological grounds, for 
‘foul’ lives rather than for ‘impious’ doctrine. It is no answer 
to say that from them partly sprang the Cathari (Albigenses)' 
to whose example of austere and simple living the Christian 
Church owed so much. Their principles may have been so 
lofty as to impose ‘a strain on human nature which few men 
could have beén expected to bear’,? and their practice under 
temptation may have collapsed, or they may merely have been 
misjudged. But wherever men with peculiar privileges and in 
a peculiar garb ‘creep into houses’, there is sure to arise, with 
or without justification, the suspicion, animosity, and jealous 
dread which permeate Anna’s pages.3 


ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS 
FALSE DOCTRINE 


54. DUALISM 


INALLY, before we leave the subject of Anna’s theological 
knowledge, we must consider her general attitude towards 
the Dualism which lay at the root of so many heresies. When 
she is telling of her father’s polemics against the Manichaeans 
at Philippopolis, she says she would like to describe the heresy, 
but she is ‘pressing on to the history’, and is ‘aware that the 


« M. E. Hirst, The Quakers in Peace and War, pp. 23 sqq. 

2 E. Holmes, The Albigensian or Catharist Heresy, p. 27. 

3 It may be interesting to quote from a recent French criticism of the Bogomiles. 
R. P. Guérin Songeon, in his popular Histoire de la Bulgarie (1913), says on p. 215 
of the Bogomiles in Bulgaria: “Tout patriote devait étre bogomile. Philippopoli, 
ou Tzimisces avait transporté une nouvelle escouade d’Arméniens dualistes, fut 
le foyer de ce nationalisme hérétique. . . . Traqué en Bulgarie, le bogomilisme 
passa en Serbie et en Bosnie. En sapant amour de la patrie, en préchant la lutte 
des classes, en supprimant toute morale, cette doctrine anarchique acheva de 
décomposer les peuples de la presqu’ile et fut le meilleur auxiliaire de la conquéte 
ottomane. Au moment de l’arrivée des Turcs, les neuf dixiémes des bogomiles 
embrassérent l’islamisme et saluérent comme des libérateurs les ennemis de la 
civilisation chrétienne.’ B. £. X XVI, p. 200, contains a notice of a new book by 
J. Iwanow, Bogomilenbiicher und Legenden (Sofia, 1925). The reviewer says the writer 
has been led ‘zu dem sicheren Schluss dass die abendlandischen Katharer und 
Patarener ihre Lehre von den Bogomilen tibernommen haben’. 

4 If we are to believe Holmes (of. cit. p. 100), Christianity itself is ‘dualistic to the 
core’. 
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heresy of the Manichaeans is laughed at by all’.t She continues: 
‘Furthermore I know that not only those of our faith? but 
actually the Porphyry who raged against us in many chapters 
himself reduced to utter absurdity the foolish teaching of the 
Manichaeans by very scientifically investigating concerning the 
two Principles [apyav], although his Rule of One [ovapyia] 
compels him to bring his readers to the Platonic Unit [€vds], or, 
in other words the One [70 &]._ Now we indeed honour the 
Rule of One, but not that which One Person circumscribes.3 
Nor have we admitted the One of Plato; this is ineffable among 
the Hellenes and secret among the Chaldeans; for they hang 
from it many other principles both of and above the world.’ 

The passage, short as it is, bristles with difficulties and tech- 
nical terms, and needs careful study. 

At the first blush it reads as if Anna were alluding to some 
definite writing of the philosopher Porphyry against the Mani- 
chaeans, and no such has come down to us. In his Life of Plotinus 
he describes his master’s battles against the Gnostics, who as 
is well known‘ claimed to reach perfection through yv@as or 
knowledge of the invisible world, and taught that the visible 
world of matter was evil. These Gnostics were so numerous 
about the middle of the third century that they could easily 
form part of Plotinus’ audience at Rome.’ But though they 
ostensibly came to learn, they began attacking their master’s 
idol Plato and were felt to require drastic treatment. Porphyry 
says :° 
“There came against [Plotinus] many of the Christians, and heretics 
raised up out of old philosophy ... who... . bringing forward 

t XIV. 8, p. 451. According to Sir T. Arnold (Camb. Med. Hist. IV, p. 287), it 


was not ‘laughed at’ by the Moslems but severely persecuted. 

2 avd7, literally ‘court’, is probably here equivalent to ‘faith’, as also in XIII. 12, 
p. 406; see p. 497 below. 

3 Reading ovy jv €v rpdawmov meprypade (instead of the odxi... of the edition 
princeps of 1651 or the odx #... conjectured by Reifferscheid). This makes it a 
correct quotation from Greg. Nazianzen and from Zigabenus after him (P. G. 36, 
col. 76; P. G. 130, cols. 25 and 61), as well as being in accordance with the techni- 
cal use of zepuypddew. We may note that the better Florentine manuscript (F) 
of the Alexias ceases before this point in Book XIV, so that we have to rely on the 
inferior Coislinianus (C), where, as may be seen in the Paris Bibl. Nat., the text 
has been emended, ¢ being written with blacker ink in a space that might originally 
have held two letters. Reifferscheid, (Praefatio, p. vii) makes C out as equivalent 
to the Tolosanus which Possinus handled in 1651 and which Oster describes as 
‘spurlos verschwunden’. 

4 Eug. De Faye, Gnostiques et Gnosticisme, tome 27 de la Bibl. de VEcole des 
hautes études (Sc. rel). Cf. Bouillet, Ennéades de Plotin, and Vita Plot., ch. 24. 

s Earlier in the same century Hippolytus or Origen included them in the Contra 
haereses (P. G. 17, col. 3159, 3343). In the second century St. Irenaeus had waged 
war on them, and two centuries later they were still a danger, as we see from 
Epiphanius (P. G. 41, cols. 329-64). 6 Vita Plot., ch. 16. 
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revelations (dzoxaAvipes) of Zoroaster’ [and others] . . . “deceived 
many being themselves deceived, saying that Plato had not reached 
to the depth of intelligible substance (rjs vonris obcias). Wherefore 
Plotinus, making many refutations in his lectures (cvvovatas) and 
writing a book which we entitled zpos rods yywarixos, left us to judge 
the rest... . And I, Porphyry, made frequent refutations in reply 
to the work of Zoroaster (pos 76 Zwpodorpov).’ 


He showed the book to be a recent forgery “composed by those 
who devised the heresy, to make men think (eds dd£av) that the 
doctrines which they chose to proclaim came from the ancient 
Zoroaster’. Plotinus’ book against the Gnostics is identified 
by Fabricius' and later writers with Enneas II, Book IX, 
which though it does not contain the word ‘Gnostic’ is headed 
‘Against those who say that the Demiurge of the world is evil, 
and that the world is evil’. ‘Two modern writers among others 
have written vivid descriptions of this struggle between neo- 
Platonism and Gnosticism. Carl Schmidt? says of the book of 
Plotinus just mentioned: ‘Platonischer Monismus und gnos- 
tischer Dualismus stehen sich hier in ihrer ganzen Schroffheit 
gegeniiber’, for the Gnostics taught of a good God side by side 
with a bad Demiurge and of a pure xdopos vonrés unequally 
yoked with a material kdéopos aicOnrds. J. Bidez3 says, ‘La pous- 
sée des gnostiques était violente a Rome méme, vers le milieu 
du 3m siécle’, and continues: “Brandissant apocalypses et ré- 
vélation, c’est a Platon qu’ils s’en prenaient. A son royaume 
des Idées pures, ils opposaient un panthéon resplendissant 
d’émanations lumineuses.’* Amelius, fellow-pupil with Por- 
phyry of Plotinus, ‘fit du gnostique Zostrianus une refutation 
systématique en 40 livres’. This importance attached by Chris- 
tians and non-Christians to the destruction of Gnosticism$ 
explains the subsequent violence of the attacks on Manichae- 
ism®, which in the words of Oeconomos’ ‘s’est assimilé les 
principaux éléments du gnosticisme expirant’, or, to quote 
Schmidt once more, ‘ja nur eine neue Auflage des Gnosticismus 


t Bibl. graeca, V. 687. 

2 Plotin’s Stellung zum Gnosticismus (Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
der altchrist. Litt. XX, Neue Folge, V, 1900, ed. Gebhardt and Harnack). 

3 Vie de Porphyre, pp. 44, 45. 

4 Epiphanius says that Bardesanes, following Valentinus, ‘zoAdds . . . dpyas Kat 
mpoBoAds [emanations] dinyjcaro’ (P. G. 41, cols. 992, 993). Irenaeus says 
Valentinus began with a Dyad and taught of emanations therefrom (P.G. 7, 
cols. 560 sqq.). 

5 The names of a great many Gnostics of various shades have come down to us 
(e.g. Bardesanes, Basilides, Valentinus, &c.) in various polemics directed against 
them; this in itself proves how much: they were feared. 

6 Zigabenus couples Manes and Valentinus together (Panoplia, cols. 305-9). 

7 Op. cit. p. 39. 
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war’, and owed to that origin its ‘gewaltigen Siegeszug durch 
den Occident im 4t2 Jahrhundert’.! 

Whatever else Manes did or taught he certainly preached 
Dualism ; and his two principles, Good and Evil, are assailed by 
his opponents from Epiphanius* right down to Zigabenus} and 
Nicetas.t Two recent writers have made statements worth 
quoting. Professor Burkitt’ says: ‘Eznik of Kolb, the Armenian 
writer of the fifth century, writing against Zoroastrianism, treats 
Manichaeism as a variety of Persian religion’, or in other words - 
‘as another religion found in Persian lands which is Dualistic 
in character, which nevertheless the Persians persecuted’. Dr. 
Pullan® says of Manichaeism that it ‘started from the old Per- 
sian belief that the world is a battle-ground between Light and 
Darkness, which are opposed as good and evil’. From this, as 
we have seen above, the Manichaean heretics in the Christian 
Church came to deny the Incarnation and prohibit Image- 
worship, because both are dependent on Matter, which is evil.’ 
To this point however Anna does not allude. “The impiety of 
Manes’ and ‘the most godless doctrines’ of his followers (a heresy 


1 Op. cit. p. 24. 

2 P. G. 42, Haer. 66, especially cols. 30 and 41. He puts the matter very clearly. 

3 Panoplia, cols. 305 sqq., especially col. 315. In col. 1305, as in col. 317, the 
Mavxaixy mapadpoovvn is accused of denying the Incarnation. 

4 Thes. Orth. Fid., Bk. IV, ch. 33, P.G. 139, cols. 1316-24. Characteristically 
he gives alternative names for the heretics ; Manichaeans are called Cubrici (because 
Manes was originally Cubricus) and ’Axovavira from a teacher Acouas. He sum- 
marizes the usual teaching of the founder, i.e. the two Principles (God=Good 
= Light, and Matter=Evil= Darkness) and the doctrines derived therefrom; that 
the God of the Old Testament is not the God of the New; that Christ was only a 
phantom and only seemed to suffer, and that there is no resurrection of the body. 
To this he adds not only belief in metempsychosis, and in éuyvya plants, trees, &c., 
but also the worship of the Sun, Moon, and Stars (a charge apparently peculiar 
to this critic; when Pullan, of. cit. p. 178, makes the same statement he quotes no 
authority). He says that Manes, who called himself the Paraclete, undertook to 
cure a Persian prince, and failing was flayed alive by the king. The chapter ends 
with a statement that by law Manichaeans cannot inherit either under a will or 
from an intestate, but their goods go to 70 Snudowv tametov. Yet ‘their heresy 
still flourishes’. A treatise against the Manichaeans written in the time of Justinian 
by Bishop Zacharias of Mitylene, and published by Cardinal Pitra in Analecta 
Sacra, vol. V, p. 69 (1888) says: “Evil is not a substance (ovota) but a transgression 
of divine law. If then evils are not by nature and God is the maker of natures, 
there is one sole dpy7.’ So Gregory of Nyssa protests that Evil is ody apy, adda too 
dyabod orépynois (Panoplia, p. 313). Bishop Methodius similarly says that evil is 
‘ignorance or indifference concerning [God]’ (P.G. 18, col. 345). It is of course 
the existence of evil which all along has given colour to Dualism, and the efforts of 
the old theologians to explain it away are interesting. daa 

5 Religion of the Manichees, p. 72. He goes on to point out that Dualism is not 
confined to Zoroastrianism, nor is Manichaeism a mere variant of that religion. 
But this hardly concerns us. 

6 Church of the Fathers, p. 178. ‘ 

7 See Baynes, Byz. Emp.,p. 90. Zigabenus, Panoplia, cols. 317, 429, bears on this, 
and cf. col. 1308. 
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‘laughed at by all’ and stigmatized as ‘foolish teaching’), all this 
resolves itself in her pages simply into the charge of Dualism.* 
So when we are tempted to wonder whether Anna, in saying 
that ‘Porphyry . . . reduced to utter absurdity the foolish teach- 
ing of the Manichaeans’, could possibly be making a confusion 
between the great Neo-Platonist and Bishop Porphyry of Gaza, 
we are met with three objections. First, though Bishop Por- 
phyry preached against the Manichaeans* he does not seem to 
have written anything. Secondly, the Pagan philosopher was 
too well known and too much admired in the Middle Ages for 
such a confusion to be at all probable.3 Thirdly, even though 
Porphyry does not appear to have written directly against the 
Manichaeans (whose name does not appear in his works), he 
certainly controverted their main tenet and was a bitter enemy 
of their forerunners the Gnostics. The end of Anna’s sentence, 
that he showed the folly of Manichaeism ‘by very scientific 
investigations concerning the two principles’, need not mean 
that he ‘attacked the Manichaeans, but only the dualism which 
was associated with their name’.t 


t XIV. 8, pp. 450, 451. } 

2 See his Biography by Mark the Deacon, translated by G. F. Hill (1913). 

3 Admiring allusions to Porphyry as a philosopher and writer explaining 
Aristotle and inspiring men’s minds occur in two epigrams ascribed to Leo the 
Philosopher (circa goo A.D.) published respectively in J. F. Boissonade’s Anecdota 
graeca, II, p. 473, and Anth. Pal., IX, No. 214. Psellus quotes his opinion with 
respect in his Summary of the Chaldaean doctrines (P. G. 122, col. 1153), and studied his 
writings along with those of Plotinus, Iamblichus, and Proclus (Chron., Const. IX, 
Byz. T., p. 108). The same writer also alludes three times to Porphyry, once 
as ‘the wise’, in discussing Homer (C. N. Sathas, Sur les commentaires byzantins, 
Ann. Ass. études grecques, 1875, pp. 207, 216-7) ; and Bidez (op. cit. p. 135) tells us 
that the pupils of Psellus used Porphyry as a help towards understanding popular 
writers. The same critic says: ‘C’est grace a Porphyre qu’Aristote va exercer 
désormais en logique une souveraine autorité’ (p. 62). The ‘logic of Porphyry’ was 
an integral part of Dialectics in the West (Camb. Med. Hist. V, p. 765), and cannot 
have been unknown in the East. St. Augustine, who had himself been a Manichaean, 
has much to say about Porphyry’s De regressu animae in his De civit. det (X, XII, 
XIII, XXII), and Bouillet thinks Porphyry helped to form St. Augustine as a 
philosopher. But this is not relevant to our subject, as Anna’s theological instructors 
had probably never read a line of the Bishop of Hippo. What is more to the point is 
that Porphyry’s fifteen books against the Christians (to which Anna alludes as his 
‘raging against us in many chapters’) were thought powerful enough to be burnt 
in 448 by order of the two Emperors of the day, and were controverted, according 
to St. Jerome, who speaks of his blasphemy and ‘impudence’, by Methodius, Euse- 
bius, and Apollinaris; Methodius indeed consecrated ‘decem milia versuum’ to 
the task, P. L. 22, cols. 666, 923 and three extracts from a prose work of his xara 
Tlop¢upiov are given in P.G. 18, col. 345. Socrates calls the Arian heretics Por- 
phyrians as a term of great reproach. Finally, we may mention a fresco in the Viale 
Manzoni which V. Daniel (Revue belge de philol. et d’hist. 111, 1923) explains for the 
first time as representing not Job and his wife, nor Odysseus and Penelope, but 
something out of Porphyry’s De antro nympharum. 

4 I owe this explanation to the kindness of Prof. D. S. Margoliouth, from whose 
unpublished letter I am permitted to quote. 
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This brings us to the various technical terms used by Anna 
in this connexion, ‘principles’, povapyia, and ‘the Platonic évds 
or 70 ev’. The two principles of Good and Evil need not be 
further dwelt on. Porphyry wrote two books zepi dpyév, of 
which we only possess one sentence, preserved by Proclus', to 
the effect that Mind is atwov, but 76 & is before mavtés aidvos. 
He is also quoted by Cyril as saying in his Lives of the Philo- 
sophers* that Plato makes God or the One or the Good the 
cause of all things, and in the Letter to his wife Marcella3 he 
acknowledges one supreme deity. The works of his master 
Plotinus are full of ‘the One or the Good’ ;4 so are those of 
Proclus5 and Damascius.® Psellus in his short summary of the 
teaching of the Chaldaeans begins with the words pilav dpyiv 
Tav mavtwy So€dlovar, Kat év adrnv Kal ayabov amoyupvotot, and 
ends with the statement that Aristotle and Plato ‘accepted the 
greater part’ of the Chaldaean doctrines, while the School of 
Plotinus, Iamblichus, Porphyry, and Proclus ‘accepted them 
without criticism as divine voices’. 

It need hardly be said that all these later philosophers 
derived their notions of the Good and the One from their model 
Plato.? In the Parmenides, Sophistes, and Philebus we find the 
One and the Many appearing again and again, and the terms 
provds, évas, and ev are too closely associated in our minds with 
Plato to need discussion here. But the word povapyia used by 
Anna calls for a word of comment. Pullan*® says: “The word 
Monarchia had been used by St. Irenaeus? to signify the sover- 
eign unity of the Godhead, and it was meant to repudiate the 
Gnostic theory of numerous divine emanations.’ Porphyry 
himself seems to have fastened on it for attacking Christianity, 


' In Platonis theologiam, ed. Portus, 1618. The same thought comes in Porphyry’s 
adoppat mpos Ta vonra, ch. xliii, §§ 1, 5 (ed. Mommert, pp. 41-3). Mind is zoAAd, 
the One must be before rév roAAdv. 

2 Only Bk. I exists whole. The rest is fragments. 

3 Ch. 18, Opuscula, ed. A. Nanck, p. 286. 

4 Enn. II. 9; III. 3 and 8; V. 4; VI. 8 and 9. 

3 In Parmen., translated in Chaldaean Oracles of Zoroaster, p. 30, published by 
Theosoph. Soc. : 

6 wept apxydv, translated by A. Chaignet passim, e.g. §§ 1, 49, 125. 

7 Syrianus, in his Comment. ad Metaph. Aristot. XIII. 7, says, ‘Unum et Bonum 
idem sunt apud Platonem’. 

8 Op. cit. p. 133. cee 

9 St. Jerome tells us that Irenaeus wrote a book ‘De monarchia, sive quod Deus 
non sit auctor malorum’ P. L. 23, col. 649. 

10 Pullan also refers to the passage where Tertullian (P. L. 2, cols. 157-9) says 
the word was used asa sort of catchword by ‘imprudentes et idiotae’, who did not 
really understand it, and emphatically denies that a Monarchia excluded the 
having the Son as ‘particeps’. But here again we must not ascribe Anna’s ideas 
to any Latin influence. 
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and we find him saying that ‘God could not rightly be called 
povdpyns unless he ruled over [other] gods, povdpyns yap €orw 
ody 6 pdvos wv GAN’ 6 povos dpywv’.' This polytheistic view is com- 
bated at great length by Zigabenus. In his Preface to the 
Panoplia, he says that of the three theories about God, avapyia, 
noAvapxia, and povapxia, the first two are Greek absurdities and 
the third only is tenable, and this thesis is expanded whenever 
occasion serves. But a modern reader will heartily agree with 
his quotation from Dionysius the Areopagite,? that 7) Geapyia, 
though sometimes spoken of as a povds or a évds, sometimes 
as a 7pids, is really understood by none. 

Anna at any rate has no doubts or trepidations as to her 
powers of grasping and uttering theological subtleties, and she 
proceeds at once from the dogma of povapxia to those implied 
in the words zpéowmov and meprypddew. The first she uses like 
Zigabenus as synonymous with tmdcracis or Person, a term 
applied sometimes to the Three Persons of the Trinity, some- 
times to the One Person in Two Natures of our Lord. As to 
meptypadew and its opposites they refer to the teaching expressed 
in the Athanasian Creed, that God is ‘incomprehensible’, 1.c. 
cannot be circumscribed. So Zigabenus quotes from John 
Damascene the dictum that if there were many gods 70 azrepi- 
ypantov would be impossible for each, and de? tov Ocdv amepi- 
ypamrov elvat Kat mavrTa tAnpobvtTa Kal év éavT® treprypadovra.3 

Finally Anna turns to occult matters and with much 
assurance tells us that ‘the One of Plato’ is dppyrov among 
the Hellenes and azéppynrov among the Chaldaeans.4 Does she 
really mean anything by this? It seems doubtful. In the 
first place we must remember that “Chaldaean’ has always, for 
some strange reason, been very loosely used. Kroll suggests 
that ‘jeder Occultismus chaldaisch genannt werden konnte’,° 
Burkitt® says, ‘Chaldaeism had come to mean little more than 
astrology’,? and even to-day a correspondent of Professor Mar- 
goliouth’s told him that ‘one of her friends could speak Chaldaic 
fluently’. Porphyry’s works have many allusions to Chaldaeans. 


t Macarius Magnes, IV. 20, ed. C. Blondel, Paris 1876, p. 199. 

* Panoplia, (P. G. 130, col. 45). 

3 Panoplia, col. 44. 

A SDV, ps 451. 

5 Pauly-Wissowa, Real Encyclopddie, Vol. III, col. 2045. 

6 Of. cit. p. 73. 

7 According to Rambaud (Rev. Hist. II], p. 266), Psellus, who afterwards himself 
wrote on Chaldaean Oracles, accused John Xiphilinus and Cerularius ‘de verser 
dans les superstitions chaldéennes’. Iamblichus (de comm. math. sci., ed. N. Festa 
p. 66) says that of abnuarixol were called ‘Chaldaeans’ by the Assyrians. On 
Babylonian wisdom, see Nock in Essays on the Trinity (1928), p. 66. 
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He says that they engaged in speculations about the heavens 
and like the Jews worshipped the Supreme Deity; that Pytha- 
goras who consorted with them in Babylon learnt from them 
‘what are the principles of all things’, and that importance 
should be attached to certain initiations of Chaldaean theurgi.' 
Aeneas of Gaza? tells how Porphyry ‘wrote a whole book in 
which he puts forth the Oracles of the Chaldaeans’, and we 
know that he also wrote about Julian the Chaldaean philo- 
sopher, who according to Bidez} was the originator under 
Marcus Aurelius of ‘un systeme de gnose paienne’, a mixture 
of various beliefs of West and East including fire worship and 
belief in angels and demons. The Chaldaica Logia, edited by 
Kroll, have been described as a ‘mixture of Pythagorean Pla- 
tonic and Jewish teaching’, but show no Sure signs of neo- 
Platonic influence. On the other hand the Doctrines of the 
Chaldaeans as summarized by Psellus seem to the uninitiated 
pure gibberish, with their Paternal Depth, and Teletarchs and 
Fountains, and Gods Cwvato. and dfwvor. The connexion be- 
tween Manichaeism and Chaldaean learning is not made clear 
even by modern critics,5 and we may be sure that Anna did 
not recognize it, or she would not have spoken so admiringly of 
Psellus for ‘having mastered the learning of the Hellenes and 
Chaldaeans’. Probably even in her day Mesopotamia was a 
blessed word, and we shall gain little by probing her vague 
generalities farther. 

Two couples of words deserve a brief notice before we close 
this investigation. Anna says the doctrine of the One is dppyrov 
to Hellenes and dméppnrov to Chaldaeans. The antithesis seems 
to be between ‘ineffable’ and ‘secret’ (or ‘esoteric’). The 
former word in its mystical sense can be traced back to Plato® 
and is found in Damascius (where his translator, Chaignet, 
paraphrases it as ‘que la parole humaine est impuissante a 


t Life of Pythag., chs. 6 and 12, and De regressu animae. See Bidez (op. cit.). 
St. Augustine (De civ. Dei, X. 27) says Porphyry got some of his opinions ‘a Chal- 
daeis magistris’. 

2 Fabricius, Bibl, gr. I, p. 309; V, p- 744. 

3 Op. cit. p. 88. 

4 De oraculis Chaldaicis, Bresl. philol., Abh. VII. 1. 

5 G. Kriger (B. Z. XXII, p. 477) says that the 123rd Homily of Severus of 
Antioch, published by Kugener and Cumont, shows ‘the close connexion of 
Manichaeism with the Chaldaizing Mazdaism of the Babylon of that time’, and 
Pullan (op. cit. p. 178) says Manichaeism was compounded of Persian Dualism 
‘overlaid with Babylonian theories connected with the worship of the stars’. But 
no proofs are adduced by either writer. In the sixth century with equal vagueness 
Damascius (zepi dpxév, §125) said, ‘Les Babyloniens semblent avoir négligé le 
principe Un de tout et en avoir établi deux’, trans. A. Chaignet, Problémes et Solutions, 
Vol. II, p. 128. 6 Sophistes, 238. 
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rendre’”'), Porphyry,? and Proclus.3 But its most technical 
meaning so to speak and the one to which Anna probably 
alludes, belongs to Valentinian Gnosticism, which started every- 
thing from an unnamed (dvovdpacrov) Dyad, js 76 pwév te Kadei- 
a0ar “Appytov, To 8¢ Styjv.t| What idea this conveyed te our 
authoress it is impossible to conjecture. From the way that she 
hurries over these sublime matters, we may perhaps infer that 
the ‘ineffable’ and the ‘esoteric’ were in truth equally obscure 
to her, and that she would have been among those towards 
whom Pythagoras made azoppyjrovs his Adyous as fit only for the 
brotherhood to hear.5 

Her other pair of words, éyxoopious Te Kai d7repKoopious (apxds) 
is also an echo of Gnosticism. The two are used in the second 
century by Basilides® and three hundred years later by Proclus,7 
on each occasion with reference to the origin of all things. How 
any one could ‘hang’ them from the One of Plato is a mystery 
which Anna does not explain.® 

We may now say good-bye to her polemical pretensions, and 
turn with relief to something less wholly remote from us and our 
sphere of interests than these theological hair-splittings. But 
one thing must clearly be burnt into all her readers’ brains, 
namely that the danger of falling into heresies unawares was 
to the Byzantines of the twelfth century a very real nightmare. 
Everywhere ‘the troops of Midian prowl, and prowl around’ 


1 rept apxav, §§ 2, 3, 49, and see Chaignet, vol. I, p. 10, note 4. 

2 e.g. Life of Pythag., ed. A. Nauck, p. 49. 

3 In I Euclidis librum (ed. G. Friedlein), pp. 90, 141. 

4 Irenaeus, v. Haer., Bk. I (P. G. 7, col. 560). Another form of Gnostic cosmo- 
gony was an Ogdoad, dppyrov being one of the first four things from which the 
next four emanated (zbid., col. 568). 

5 Iamblichus, de comm. math. scientia, ch. 24 (ed. N. Festa), p. 75. So Proclus 
(Un I Euclidis librum, p. 90) speaks of droppyrérepor Adyou. Psellus, in his Summary 
of Chaldaean doctrines (P. G. 122, col. 1152), says that ‘in each soul there is an un- 
known (8.drys pytod Kal amoppyrov (secret) ovvOjuaros’. It is a little suspicious that 
Anna finds excuses for not going into detail about either the Manichaean or the 
Bogomile heresy. One had been exposed already and the other would sully her 
tongue. Is not this the same spirit that makes pupils in examinations, as was once 
said in a report, ‘cloak ignorance with verbiage’ ? 

; ae divided ra dvra into Kdcpos and drepxdopia (Contra haereses P.G. 17, 
col. 3310). 

7 In Crat. 169, ed. G, Pasquali, p. 93. Here we meet with warpixi aitia and 
any}, which he elsewhere couples with dpyy (In Tim. 242 D), ed. E. Diehl, III, 
p. 14. 

8 She may possibly be referring to the passage of Irenaeus about the zpoapy%, 
and the évdrns and povdrns which 76 év odcat mpojKavto . . . dpynv mavrwv .. . Hv 
"Apxiv 6 Adyos povdda kadel . . . 7) TE povdrys Kal évdrys, words TE Kal 76 EV, MpOT}KavTO 
tas Aounas mpoBoAds Tv Aidvwy (P. G. 7, col. 565). This is hard to reconcile with 
col. 560 on the Dyad, but the whole matter is beyond our scope except in so far as 
it illustrates how audaciously in her handling of terms and doctrines Anna exercised 
herself in great matters which were too high for her. 
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as they write. And’even if a man had lived his whole life in 
perfect orthodoxy, was there not always the peril that some evil 
enemy, like Browning’s monk, might 
trip him, just a-dying, 
Sure of heaven as sure can be, 


Spin him round and send him flying 
Off to hell, a Manichee ? 


MILITARY AFFAIRS 
55. INTRODUCTION, NUMBERS AND PAY 


HEN we come to consider Anna’s attitude towards mili- 

tary affairs, it is difficult to know how much to say and 
how much to omit, as her interest in Alexius’ campaigns is only 
one, though the principal, aspect of her devotion to him and to 
the Empire which they served to ‘widen’. It is not unfair to 
say that his successes in the field are not remarkable. Robert 
defeated him at Durazzo, and Bohemund after being twice 
victorious was obliged to withdraw not so much because Alexius 
relieved Larissa as because he corrupted the Norman army. 
Years later the same enemy was brought to terms not by arms 
but by famine. In the Patzinak war the terrible Greek disaster 
at Dristra was only after a considerable time compensated by 
the success at Lebunium. In the Turkish fighting Alexius took 
no part till nearly the end of his life, and even then his triumph 
lay rather in a profitable treaty than in any brilliant victory. 
It is therefore peculiarly instructive to see how Anna as a 
historian regards her father’s military career. In addition to 
countless passages about his ‘strategy’, ‘trophies’, and the like, 
she three times gives us a summarized picture of his varied 
combats and successes. 

First, in looking back to the Crusade she starts with an outline 
of Alexius’ position at that time. The Westerners were ambi- 
tious and terribly numerous, and the Emperor knew that ‘all 
the Greek forces would not suffice against a fraction of them, 
even if they were collected into one body; how much less then 
when most of them were scattered, some guarding the gorges" 
towards Serbia and Dalmatia, others those towards the Danube, 
so as to watch for the attacks of the Comans and Dacians, while 


1 This need to watch his frontiers must never be forgotten in estimating Alexius’ 
attitude to the Crusaders (Chalandon, Alexis I*’, p. 163). 
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many were entrusted with the defence of Durazzo, so that it 
might not again’ (i.e. as in the first campaign of Robert Guis- 
card) ‘be captured by the Celts’. Anna then tells us how he 
‘restrained with promises and gifts’ the less formidable of his 
enemies (evidently those coming from the North), and devoted 
himself wholly to resisting the Western Crusaders without, and 
the unnamed traitors within. On every occasion indeed he 
‘made a stand against what was very urgent, like one notable 
among doctors using the rule of his art’. 

Secondly, the public announcement by Eustathius Camytzes 
of her father’s Turkish victories elicits from her this comment :? 


‘In truth as far as fortune went, he had had to do with bad luck 
(Sveyepéou mpdypact wpuAjnKer), adverse both to him and to the in- 
terests of the Greeks, and had been utterly swamped by a flood 
of misfortunes, but his valour (dpe77) and alertness and activity stood 
firm and was stubborn against every misfortune. For on none of the 
former emperors even up to our day did there descend such a 
complexity of troubles and such mischief from all sorts of men at 
home and abroad as we have found in the case of this Emperor. 
For either it was necessary, with God’s permission, that the affairs 
of the Greeks should be in evil case . . . or else the Greek power had 
come to this condition from the folly of previous rulers; at any rate 
a throng of troubles and a disturbance swelling like the sea had come 
together in the times of my father’s reign. For at the same time and 
all together the Scythian from the North and the Celt from the 
West and Ishmael from the East had been stirred up, apart from the 
dangers on the sea, and leaving out the barbarians who ruled the 
waves and the innumerable pirate ships, which either the rage of 
the Saracens built, or the greed of the Vetones and their ill will 
towards the Greek empire constructed.3 And all cast envious 
eyes on her; for the empire of the Greeks, being by nature 
mistress of the other nations, has what is slavish as her constitutional 
enemy (€y8pwdds dvaxeiuevov) and whenever this can seize an occa- 
sion, it attacks her nowfrom this side and now from that by land and 
sea. And things in former days and the circumstances of the 
Empire before our times were very easy and considerably lighter, 
but in my father’s time, as soon as he had mounted on the imperial 
chariot, immediately from all parts dangers rushed in together. 
Then the Celt was roused and showed the point of his spear and the 
Ishmaelite bent his bow, and all the Nomadic race and the whole 
Scythian tribe pressed on with myriad wagons.’ 
' XIV. 4, Pp. 434, 435- » XIV. 7, PP- 444, 445- 

_ 3 Anna here makes her only important allusion to the pirate vessels which 
infested the Mediterranean from the first days of the Arab invasion, and for many 
centuries afterwards. The ‘barbarous Vetones’ were, so Du Cange tells us in his 
note on XII. 9, p. 370 G, the Slav pirates of Narenta on the Illyrian coast, who 


on being driven from Italy by the Lombards had settled on the Eastern shores of 
the Adriatic and waged incessant war with the Venetians. 
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Anna as usual fears the charge of partiality in praising her 
father, and meets it by reiterating her statement as to ‘the 
Emperor’s perils on behalf of the welfare of the Greeks, and... 
the struggles and misfortunes . . . which he endured on behalf 
of the Christians’. As usual also she appeals to first-hand testi- 
mony in confirmation. 

Thirdly, at the end of the Emperor’s last campaign, in which 
he made with the Turks a treaty that restored the imperial 
boundaries to the condition they were in ‘before Romanus 
Diogenes wrapped round him the reins of empire and was 
defeated in that great defeat’,; Anna once more asserts her 
father’s claims to having saved the state. 


‘Since the barbarians came over the boundaries of the Empire, 
from the very accession of Diogenes? who marched against them and 
was unlucky as men say from the word Go, not till the reign of my 
father was the barbarian hand; destroyed, but swords and spears 
were whetted against Christians, and there were battles and wars 
and slaughters. For cities disappeared, lands were ravaged, and all 
the realm of the Greeks was defiled by blood of Christians. Some 
fell pitifully by arrows and spears, some were driven away from 
their homes and led captive to the cities of Persia. And fear seized 
all, as they hurried to hide in caves and groves and mountains 
from the evils falling on them. Among these some lamented over 
their sufferings in being led away to Persia, while others still going 
about (if indeed any remained in the Greek borders) deeply 
groaning bewailed one a son, one a daughter. One wept over a 
brother, one a nephew dying untimely, and like women they would 
drop down hot tears. And at that time (ré7e) there was no condition 
without tears and groans. And except for a few, I mean Tzimisces 
and the Emperor Basil, from the early days (€xro7e) till my father 
no emperor had dared under any circumstances to touch Asia with 
the tips of his feet.’ 

On this somewhat highfalutin passage of Anna’s we have an 
interesting commentary in her father’s first poem to John.’ He 
too enurnerates the external and internal enemies with whom 


1 XV. 6, p. 478. } 2 1067 A. D. 

3 yelp, which may also be translated ‘band’ or ‘violence’. j 

4 XV. 10, p. 495. It is clear that éx7ore refers vaguely to a remote past time, 
probably as early as the seventh century, when the barbarians began their inroads ; 
it cannot refer like the rére in the previous sentence to the ten years of chaos 
between Manzikert (1071) and Alexius’ accession (1081), for the two Emperors 
mentioned both reigned before that period, John Tzimisces 969-76, and Basil II 
963-1025. Cf. ev tois rére xpdvors in III. 3, p. 77, where it is best translated ‘in 
our times’ or ‘in these latter days’. As we see elsewhere Anna is apt to give a wide 
meaning to many words that in Classic Greek have a precise signification. It is 
curious that in this passage she never says that her father set things right again, 
though she doubtless implies it. 

5 Mous. Alex. I, 282 sqq. 
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he had contended, Scythians, Italians and Persians, the rising 
in Crete and Cyprus, and the hostile attacks on Mitylene, 
Rhodes, and Chios.' He too makes us feel the horrors of the 
Crusading invasion with its pvpios otpatés.2 Whether truthful 
or not his picture and his daughter’s agree together; to himself 
and to her he appeared emphatically a conquering hero. 

Before we consider Alexius’ military career in detail some 
preliminary points in connexion with the Byzantine army must 
be disposed of. The first are numbers and pay. 

If Anna’s figures are to be believed, armies in her day 
were often of considerable size, but the more we study them 
the more random and untrustworthy do these figures seem. 
Thus Robert Guiscard puts his 30,000 men on to 150 ships, 
and during the siege of Durazzo loses from famine and disease 
some 10,000 footmen and 500 mounted officers; the Pope and 
the German king lose in battle ‘more than 30,000’ from their 
two armies.3 Clearly such numbers are fantastically large. ‘The 
rebel Bryennius has a right wing of 5,000 which we can well 
believe, but Godfrey de Bouillon has 10,000 horse and 70,000 
foot, and the Crusading contingent that followed later has 
50,000 cavalry and 100,000 infantry, figures which certainly 
seem incredible. The Sultan sends Alexius 7,000 Turkish mer- 
cenaries,> while the Manichaeans present at Durazzo only 
amount to 2,800, among whom there are 300 casualties.° The 
combined Venetian and Greek fleets lose 13,000 drowned and 
many more captured at Corfu,’ and of Turkish soldiers 50,000 
march out on one expedition and 80,000 heavy-armed on 
another.’ The emir Tzachas has a fleet at sea and an army of 
only 8,000 on land,? yet is a most formidable foe. In the Pat- 
zinak and Coman campaigns the numbers are suspiciously high. 
The chief Tzelgu is said to put a ‘mixed army of about 80,0007 
into the field; 30,000 auxiliaries are offered to Alexius if he 
will but make peace; at the Taurocomus ridge ‘about 7,000’ 
Comans fall and 3,000 are captured.” It is even more obviously 


Cf. Anna’s account in IX. 2; VII. 8; and XI. 5, p. 321. 
Mous. Alex. I, 330 sqq. Cf. Al. X. 5. 


en) 


SWESTS; Pe 99316; pes7 FLVoss par0e: 

41.5, p. 11; X. 9, p. 293; XI. 8, pp. 331. 

SEV RORY perk S 7 6 IV. 4, p. 109; V.-3; p. 1315 
PNSyp.16re 

8 


VI. 10, p. 171; XI. 3, p. 318. We may,note that in XIV. 1, p. 421, the 
army of Asan is 24,000, but shortly afterwards the figures given are 50,000 in 
XIV. 4, p. 433, and 40,000 in XIV. 5, p. 439. 

9 VIL. 8, p. 206. 
ro VII. 1, p. 188; 2, p. 192; X. 4, p. 280. Five thousand deserters, adrépodor, 
come over to Alexius in VIII. 5, p. 231. 
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guess-work when Anna puts down enemies merely seen ap- 
proaching as 36,000 or 40,000, or informs us that 6,000 Pat- 
zinaks were told off for plunder.’ It is not surprising that such 
statistics given after so many years should inspire little con- 
fidence, but they seem so utterly absurd (bearing no relation 
to facts or probabilities as far as we can gauge them) that we 
wonder why Anna took the trouble to repeat or perhaps invent 
them at all. We can only suppose her influenced by an inherent 
belief that the larger the enemy’s army, the more glorious the 
victory, so that it became a point of honour to exaggerate the 
numbers of Scythians or Turks. 

One thing is certain. Throughout the book, from financial 
necessity armies whether large or small are frequently dis- 
banded, especially at the approach of winter, and the collecting 
of them is a serious and costly matter.” 

This brings us to what, as we have hinted before, was the 
great crux of the whole military situation—Alexius’ perpetual 
difficulty in raising money to pay his troops.3 He had none in 
the treasury to begin with, and we wonder from what source 
he raised ‘considerable sums’ to send to the Venetian doge as 
early as 1081.4 His drafts on the property first of his family and 
then of the Church (a general levy being a thing he dared not 
attempt) met only with temporary success.5 Conquerors alone 
can effectively exact ¢dpous ;° and without a hope of lawless 
plunder none of the ill-paid armies’ of the day could have been 
kept together. Communications between an army and the 
home treasury took so long that profitable bargains might be 
nullified by lack of funds.’ Demands for arrears or for higher 
pay might become so serious as to produce mutiny.? There was 
no army of unpaid conscripts, and except in the case of certain 


t VII. 3, p. 196; VIII. 1, p. 221; 4, p. 228. 

2 II. 3, p, 493; V. 1, p. 127; VI. 14, pp. 183, 185; VII. 11, p. 217; XII. 4, 
Pp. 356, etc. 

3 Leo (Tactica, XIX. 17) says that if crews are not well supplied they will 
mutiny or else plunder their friends. Cf. Archidamus the Spartan, ‘War is not 
an affair of arms, but of money’ (Thuc. I. 83; VI. 34), and the similar sentiments 
of Cecaumenos, Ady. vov8., p. 94. 

4 III. 9, p. 91; IV. 2, p. 107; V. 1, p. 126. Further large sums to Venice are 
mentioned in VI. 5, p. 161, after a great naval victory. 

GOW att 18 VA loo 

6 IV. 3, p. 107. Robert Guiscard starts for his Illyrian campaign rv xdpav 
(of South Italy) apyupodoynoas dracav kat popodoyyaas (I. 16, p. 38). 

7 In theory they were paid annually (VI. 14, p. 183). But Bohemund’s men had 
four years owing (V. 7, p. 143). 8 I. 2, pp. 5, 6. 

9 V. 7, p. 143; cf. V. 2, p. 128. In the old Greek armies pay was deliberately 
kept back to render desertion (whereby it would be forfeited) less likely (Thuc. 


VIII. 45). 
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provincial landowners in Asia no sort of feudal tenure. It was 
a case for all, Greek and mercenaries alike, of ‘being a slave 
for pay’ (él pc Sovdeboar).' It is startling to a modern ear 
to hear of soldiers receiving money ‘that they may fight coura- 
geously’,? but as military service was then almost entirely a 
matter of sale and barter and personal inclination, it was per- 
haps better that the commercial aspect should have been thus 
clearly stated. The first step taken by the Crusaders is to sell 
their lands to pay for troops,3 and Bohemund, much hampered 
by poverty and consequent want of men, is peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to the attraction of a stupendous bribe.t War then, 
as now, was the most expensive luxury in which an empire 
could indulge. 


MILITARY AFFAIRS 


56. OFFICERS AND MEN 


fi Pete army has enormous importance in Alexius’ history. As 
we have seen, it was the army that gave him the crown; 
its wishes counted far more than those of the civil population, 
and in the sack of Constantinople he can restrain the ‘native’ 
quite as little as he can the ‘barbarian’ forces.5 When Alexius 
has to justify himself in a purely ecclesiastical matter, or 
even to try a heretic, 7o orpatwtikdév is summoned no less 
than the Senate and the Church.® At Anna’s birth honours 
and gifts are bestowed on ‘the leaders of the army’.? These 
same leaders are frequently consulted, sometimes in positively 
humble terms, by the generals commanding them, even when 
the general is their Emperor.’ In an age when military usurpa- 


t V. 7, p- 143. The term @n7efcoa is used of the Normans who join Alexius’ 
forces, pay being here not mentioned (VI. 1, p. 153). See p. 107, note 8, above. 
Butumites is advised by the Emperor to ‘hire’ (tc8odcGar) the Crusading stragglers 
as a garrison for Nicaea (XI. 3, p. 317). 

2 XI. 11, p. 340. Leo (Tactica, XIX. 71) advises bestowing ‘gifts and honours’ 
on brave soldiers, but not till after the battle, when cowards are to be punished. 

3 X. 5, p. 285. 

4 X. 11, pp. 301, 303. On a later occasion he suggests that money only would 
get back Laodicea (XI. 11, p. 340). 

fy MS Gee Gre teh joy ist. 

6 VI. 3, p. 155; XV. 8, p. 488. 7 VI. 8, p. 167. 

S 1V.5,.p. 1123 Vil 1, p. 189; VILL. 1, p.22t;' 3p. 2275 X.2) ppa273. 274s 
4, Pp- 277, 2813; 9, p. 295; XIV. 2, p. 424. Romanus Diogenes similarly consults 
‘the best of the generals’ in Nic. Bry. I. 13, p. 26. Leo (Tactica, XIX. 36) says an 
admiral should consult his dpyovres before battle. 
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tions were of common occurrence (as much so indeed as in the 
history of the kings of Israel), it is obvious that officers and 
especially popular ones required firm yet careful handling, none 
the less if they were of the imperial family. Alexius did his best 
to be in very truth Commander-in-Chief with sole authority, 
but the way in which he ‘summons’ one general after another, 
and gives them definite instructions on every point, serves to 
show that independent action on their part was to him a 
never-ending subject of uneasy fear." 

Military officers are first mentioned by Anna just after 
Alexius’ accession. We read: ‘in the treasuries of the Palace 
there were no heaps of money stored up, with which he might 
engage allied troops from other countries.’ So he calls to 
Constantinople the various commandants from Asia Minor 
(Dabatenus of Heraclea and Burtzes of Choma being specially 
mentioned), enjoining on them to leave just enough men behind 
to guard the towns, and to bring all the rest and ‘as many fresh 
recruits as they could’, to help in the [Illyrian campaign.? 

Here we must point out again at the risk of repetition, first 
that the highest commands were very apt to be given to mem- 
bers of the imperial family, secondly that pardoned rebels often 
occupied responsible military posts, and thirdly that while no 
officer was allowed to act on his own initiative but only under 
the Emperor’s orders, the Emperor was no less bound by custom 
to consult his (so to speak) General Staff. The various titles 
of Great Domestic of the East or of the West,3 Great Drun- 
gary of the fleet, decurion,’ tagmatarch,° dux of the fleet,’ 
orafapwos,® thalassocrator,? phalangarch or protostrator,’ to- 
parch or topoteretes" need more careful investigation than 


t Chalandon (op. cit. p. 280) considers that the strong hand which Alexius, 
a soldier-emperor following after two civilians, tried to keep on the army by 
acting as his own Commander-in-Chief and giving the best posts to his relations or 
henchmen, was the cause of the constant revolts among the officers mentioned by 
his daughter. 

2 III. 9, p. gt. Cf. III. 11, p. 96; V. 1, pp. 126, 127; VII. 7, p. 204. 

3 1.4,p.9;I1L. 4, p. 50; IV. 4, p. 108, and 6, p. 115; VI. 4, p. 157; VII. 1, p. 189; 
2, p. 191; cf. Nic. Bry. I. 3, p. 18. Chalandon believes that the official head- 
quarters of this officer were at Adrianople. In the ninth century there had been 
seven military commands called Domesticates (Bury, Jmp. admin. system, ch. C. II). 

4 III. 4, p. 78; VI. 11, p. 174; X. 4, p. 279 ; XIII. 1, p. 376. 


5 LEEK; poss 6 X15, Pp. 322: 
7 VII. 8, p. 206; 9, p. 209; IX. 1, p. 246; X. 7, p. 288; 8, p.290; XI. 10, 
P- 335- 8 II. 11, p. 64. 


9 IX. 1, p. 2473 3, p- 250; XI. 5, p. 322. As we have said, military and naval 
commands are throughout interchangeable (e.g. Cantacuzenus in X.2, XI. 9 and 
11, XIII. 5 and 6). 

1 V. 7; VII. 3, p. 196. 

tL ILE .9,..p-292: 
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space permits. At any rate Anna uses them consistently and 
with apparent accuracy, though she likes to vary her terms by 
synonyms.! She is of course fully alive, and makes her readers 
so, to the monstrous impertinence of Bohemund in asking to 
become Domestic of the East,* yet we find Taticius the son of 
a Saracen captive, a man therefore ‘not of free condition’, 
holding the post of Great Primicerius, and commanding a 
special body of mercenaries, the Bardariote Turks.3 We also 
have a Scythian (‘very wise and practising virtue and truth’) 
as Grand Hetaeriarch over the foreign Palace Guards, and Du 
Cange believes that one title, that of é€ovovoxpdétwp, was dis- 
tinctive of the officer commanding the Alan auxiliary troops.4 
Indeed of Alexius’ officers surprisingly many are foreign by birth. 
The ‘Celts’ Urselius, Umbertopulus, Peter Aluph, and Roger, 
the Armenians Ariebes, Philaretus, and Aspietes,° the Turk 
Camyres, the Sarmatian Uzas with his son, and the Scythian 
or Sarmatian Caratzes? play important parts in the imperial 
army. The Turkish generals Elchanes and Scaliarius fight and 
die for the Empire,* and the ‘most warlike’ Monastras, ‘dear 
to Ares’ and praised as having ‘much experience in military 
matters’, is a half-breed.? 

If the officers are partly of foreign extraction, the troops are 


1 otparomedapyns and orparnyos avroxpatwp seem to be loosely equivalent (I. 1, 
P- 432, p.5; 11.1, p. 43; IX. 2, p.250; XI. 1, p. 311; XII. 2, p. 350). In XIII. 2, 
Pp. 379, it is hard to distinguish between Aoyayol, dpynyot and ovrraypardpyat. 
The commandant of a fortress is indifferently do0£, jyeudy, orpatnyds, Tomdpyns, 
ToroTnpnTys, Or Kuvpdtwp (III. 9, p. 92; VII. 8, p. 205; XI. 5, pp. 323, 324). 

2 X. 11, p. 304. 

3 IV. 4, p. 109 (and see Du Cange’s note). He was ‘of the same age as’ and had 
been ‘brought up with’ Alexius (Nic. Bry. IV. 20, p. 99); XI. 3, p. 317. 

4 VIII. 7, p. 237; cf. I. 5, p. 11; XIII. 6, p. 393. The name éraipeta was given 
to the soldiers (largely foreign) in personal attendance on the Emperor, and bound 
to protect him against plots (Bury, op. cit: p. 106). They are mentioned as fighting 
at Manzikert under the traitor Andronicus Ducas (Nic. Bry. I. 16, p. 29). The 
excubitors, originally also Palace Guards and one of the four tayyuara guarding the 
capital (Bury, op. cit.), are described by Anna as going out on active service with 
their commander (IV. 4, p. 109). 

5 I. 1, p. 3; Il. 4, p. 50; IV. 4, p. 109: 6, p. 117; V. 5, p. 1363 7, p. 143; VI. 14; 
p. 183; VIII. 7, p. 236; X. 2, p. 273; XI. 6, p. 3243; XIII. 4, p. 387: 9, pp. 400, 
402: 12, p. 416. 

6 V. 5, p. 136; VI. 9, p. 168; VIII. 7, p. 236. There is a long article by 
J. Laurent in the Mélanges Schlumberger (vol. 1, pp. 159-68) as to the identification 
of Anna’s Aspietes (IV. 6, p. 117, and XII. 2) with the Oschin of Matthew of Edessa 
and the Ursinus of Albert of Aix. Laurent believes there were two Armenian 
princes called Aspietes. 

7 V. 5, P- 1375 7) P- 1423 VII. 3, p. 195; 9, p. 213; 10, p. 214; VIII. 5, p. 232; 
7) P- 2373 X. 4, pp. 279, 281; XV. 6, p. 476. ea 

§ VI. 13, p. 181; X. 2, p. 274 (where it is tempting to insert «al before rod ’EAydy, 
so as to bring in the two men); XIII. 5, p. 390. 

9 VII. g, p. 2133; 10, p. 314; VIII. 5, p. 232; X. 2, p. 2743 4, p. 281; XI. 2, 
P- 3143 9, P- 3343 11, PP. 339, 340; XII. 2, p. 348; XIV. 3, p. 429; 5, p. 441. 
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predominantly so. Oman" says: ‘After Manzikert we find 
foreign mercenaries always forming both a larger and a more 
important part of the Imperial host than in the flourishing days 
of the Macedonian dynasty. Franks, Lombards, Russians, Pat- 
zinaks, Turks were enlisted in permanent corps, or hired from 
their princes as temporary auxiliaries. It is no longer the old 
Byzantine army which we find serving under Alexius Comnenus 
and his successors, but a mass of barbarian adventurers, such 
as the army of Justinian had been 500 years before.’ Later on 
he gives a reason for this:? “The Comneni were centralizers, 
and preferred to manage affairs from head-quarters rather than 
to trust their forces to the strategi of the themes. They pre- 
ferred to raise bodies of troops for general service rather than 
to localize the corps. A dangerous proportion of the army was 
for the future composed of foreign mercenaries.’3 Furthermore 
the Comneni ‘found native troops hard to raise, now that the 
old Asiatic recruiting ground was gone’, and had also learned 
‘a great respect for Western valour’, so that ‘they enlisted as 
many Western mercenaries as they could get together’. Finally 
‘to supplement the Western spear [they] called in the Eastern 
bow’, so that ‘thousands of horse-archers hired from the nomad 
tribes’ (Turks, Patzinaks, and Comans) ‘rode in their hosts’, till 
‘the native corps began to take quite a secondary place’. The 
old hatred of mercenaries displayed by Polybius throughout his 
work, and in a more modified form by Thucydides,+ had 
entirely disappeared, and as we have already seen one of 
Anna’s grievances against her father’s spendthrift predecessors 
is that they had left him no money for engaging assistance of 
this kind,’ what she once calls ‘horsemen and footmen coming 
out of all lands’.® 

Yet mercenaries can never be wholly trusted. The Franks in 
Alexius’ army go over to Bryennius in the middle of the battle, 
and the Nemitzi (Germans) in Constantinople betray the city 
to their master’s enemy.? Dalmatian allies watch the course of 

« Art of War, 1, p. 223. The system of substituting money payments for personal 
service or the provision of local militia had been started by Nicephorus II Phocas 
(963-9), and carried to its extreme under Constantine [IX Monomachus (1042- 
55). See Laurent, Byzance et les Turcs Seldjoucides, p. 50, note 4. 

2 Op. cit. I. p. 227. 

3 See F. Délger’s review in B. Z. XXVI, pp. 102-13 of a new book by P. Mutav- 


ciev (Sofia, 1923) dealing with orpariéra: as opposed to ‘Sdldner’ and discussing 
‘Soldatengiiter’, mpovo.a or olkovopuia, and the like. 

4 Hist. VII. 48. 

s At the same time she realizes that heterogeneous duvdpers ex Scaddpwv Eevixdv 
te Kal éyxwpiwy are less reliable (II. 9, p. 61) and less easy to control (II. 10, p. 64; 
III. 2, p. 73. See following paragraph. 

6 VIII. 3, p. 227. 7 1.6, p. 14; II. 9 and to. 
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events at Durazzo and go home without fighting.t Even the 
‘warlike’ Manichaeans, descendants of Armenian captives 
settled in Thrace, leave the colours after a defeat and cannot 
be bribed to return; later on they join the Patzinaks against 
the Empire.?, On the whole the ‘godless’ Turks are the most 
staunch of the hirelings.3 On one occasion we hear of 500 
invaluable horsemen from Flanders, and we find Bulgarians, 
Vlachs, Alans, and ‘Sarmatians skilled in archery’ who justify 
the trust reposed in them; Alexius again is eager for ‘mercenary 
troops from Rome’. Scythians are fatally given to plunder and 
to deserting,’ good fighters though they are. The Venetian 
sailors as a body remain loyal to the Greek side, but Pietro 
Contarini goes over to Robert.® The distrust which all three 
armies, Patzinaks, Greeks, and Comans, feel of each other 
is entirely justified by the intrigue and deceit and treachery 
that marks the whole Patzinak campaign; at one point 5,000 
mountaineers come over to Alexius, and at no point does any 
one believe any one else’s word.?. The Comans play the same 
sinister part in the rebellion of the pseudo-Diogenes.’ Always 
the hired allies of to-day, often obtained after immense trouble 
and delay, might be the enemies of to-morrow.? 

Let us see what else besides casual mercenaries an emperor 
had to rely on. When Alexius as the general of Botaniates went 
against Bryennius, the West, with its ‘Macedonian and Thra- 
cian regiments’, its ‘cavalry of the theme of Thessaly’, and 
‘the veteran remnants of the old army of Italy, whtch had 
long served under Maniaces’,” had gone over to the rebel; 
so to the loyalist side was left only ‘quite a scanty army’, i.e. 
‘Immortals who had very recently (y@és kat zpwénv) taken up 
sword and spear, and a few soldiers from Choma, and a 
Celtic force amounting to but few’. The Emperor’s officials 
summon allies (a euphemistic word for ‘mercenaries’ through- 
out the book) from the Turks, but Alexius does not await their 
arrival.” 

t IV. 6. 2 V. 3, p. 131; VI. 2 and 4. 

31.4, p. 105) 6; passim; IT..6, po 565 1V. 2, p. 1053 V.05; pe 1975 9s) Py £425 
VIII. 3, p. 226; X. 4, p. 280; XI. 2, p. 316. 

4 V. 7, p. 142; VII. 6 and 7; VIII. 3, p. 2273; 5, p. 230; XIII. 6. 

5 1253, Vil. 2; p. 1925 VIII 5, ps 231 5X Ve 4,.p) 4705 6, psa yo: 


6 VI. 5, pp. 160, 161. 

7 Books VII and VIII. 8 X. 4, p. 281. 

9 V. 1, p. 1253 2, p. 1283 3, p..lg227, p.1493 V1.1, pp.153) 1549) 9; palgo; 
VIII. 3, p. 226; XI. 2, p. 3165 XII. 4, p. 356. Cf Thuc. VIL. 135 Vili. 28) : 

10 Oman, op. cit. I. p. 224, where ‘John’ Maniaces should be ‘George’; cf. Oman, 
Byz. Emp., p. 246. 

™ J. 4. Bryennius however says Alexius set out cyav pb? éavtod rods Evypdyxous 
Tovpxous (Hyle, IV. 4, p. go). 
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This corps of Immortals is later described by Anna as ‘the 
most distinctive (idvairarov) among the Greek forces’,! and its 
creation is fully narrated by her husband. He says, ‘I ought 
to explain who these Immortals are. The Emperor Michael 
[VII], or to say truth the eunuch Nicephorus the logothete, 
seeing that the army of the East had all become subject to the 
Turks and was now at an end, took pains to form a new 
(vedAexrov) army as best he could, and collecting some of the 
soldiers from Asia who had been scattered and were serving for 
pay, he put cuirasses on them and gave them large oblong 
shields,3 and helmets to wear and spears.’ They receive careful 
training from a specially chosen commander, who ‘as soon as 
they could ride with safety and bear arms competently’, tests 
them by strenuous sham-fights at a gallop, giving to the best 
the rank of officers and also the name of Immortals, which was 
subsequently attached to the whole corps.4 The story is thus 
recounted by Oman:5 ‘So wholly had the army of the East 
been cut off’ (through the ravaging of the Asiatic themes, ‘the 
great recruiting ground of the Imperial army’, by the Turks 
since Manzikert)® ‘that in 1078 Michael Ducas, by collecting 
all the scattered and disbanded survivors of the old corps from 
the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, and supplementing them with 
recruits, only obtained a division of ten thousand horse, the 
so-called Immortals, with whom the future Emperor Alexius 
Comnenus made his first great campaign.” The Immortals 
therefore were born subjects of the Empire; so were the few 
soldiers from Choma, which has been clearly proved to have 
been a district not far from the Phrygian Laodicea ad Lycum.7 


« II. 9, p. 62. Du Cange, in his note on I. 4, p. 10 A, seems to take (8:airarov as 
‘most permanent’. 2 Loc. cit. 

3 Ovpeds=scutum, as opposed to domis, the round shield. 

4 Neither he nor Anna mentions the fact that the name came from the famous 
Persian horsemen known as ‘Immortals’ (Oman, Art of War, I, p. 28). Du Cange, 
in his note en I. 4, p. 10 A refers to Procopius, De bello Persico, 1. He himself ex- 
plains the name ‘quod pacis aeque ac belli tempore militarent’. 

5- Op. ct. I, p. 223. 

6 Oman (op. cit. 1, p. 222) points out that “Thirty years after Manzikert when the 
armies of the Crusaders marched from Nicaea to Tarsus, right across the ancient 
heart of the Empire, they nearly perished of starvation in a land of briers and 
ruins’. 

7 Note on III. 9, p. 92 8, and see XI. 5, p. 324. Du Cange ridicules the inter- 
pretation of ySua=earth, mound, making ‘soldiers from Choma’=native-born, 
indigenous. But his suggestion that Choma was the ancient Lycia seems hardly 
less fantastic. Ramsay (Hist. Geogr. of Asia Minor, p. 136) and the map of Asia 
Minor (ed. J. G. C. Anderson in Murray’s Handy Classical Maps) identify the 
modern village of Homa or Khoma (‘which retains the Byzantine or Turco- 
Byzantine name’) with Siblia, a little North of the river Maeander and about 
twenty miles North-West from Apamea. It must not be confused with Chonae: 
Nic. Acom. mentions both as distinct places (Man. C. VI. 1, p. 115). 
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Alexius therefore had two contingents of Greek soldiers, the Im- 
mortals and the Chomatenes, and one of ‘Celtic’ (i.e. Norman) 
mercenaries, doubtless the remainder of the army with which the 
defeated Urselius had once encountered him." (Soldiers, as we 
have said before, were seldom loath to change sides.*) In the 
battle of Calaure} against Bryennius, Alexius himself retains 
the ‘so-called Immortals and some of the Celts’, while Catacalo* 
commands ‘the Chomatenes and Turks’. The said Chomatenes 
are routed by a body of ‘Scythians’, Alexius with the Im- 
mortals is driven off the field, the ‘Franks’ surrender to 
Bryennius,’ and the day is only saved by the arrival of fresh 
Turkish aid for Alexius, who thereupon returns to the fight. 
The Immortals seem on this occasion to have shown the bad 
effects of their hasty training, though one of them performs 
an act of great if futile daring by seeking Bryennius in single 
combat. When we next meet them they are guarding Con- 
stantinople for the Emperor Botaniates, to whom as fellow- 
countrymen or fellow-Greeks (adréy@oves) their faith and 
loyalty are irrevocably pledged.? Alexius is advised not to 
attempt the task of seducing either them or the ‘Varangians 
from Thule’ . . . because ‘those axe-bearing barbarians’ (further 
depicted as ‘dangling their swords from their shoulders’) having 
received ‘in succession the one from the other as a paternal 
tradition, and as it were a trust and inheritance, fidelity to 
the emperors and the guardianship of their persons, preserve 
their fidelity to him unshaken, and will not endure so much as 
a mere word about betrayal’. We will return to the Varangian 
guard presently. Here they with the Immortals exemplify the 
only motives that were thought sufficient to keep troops loyal 

= dS 1-3. 2 I. 5, p. 12. 

3 So VI. 1; IX. a, p. 250, &ce. 

4 Not otherwise described. There was in the same battle a Tarchionites Catacalo 
serving under Bryennius (I. 5, p. 11). Oman describes these Chomatenes as 
‘garrison troops’ and the Turkish mercenaries as ‘all horse-archers’. 

s ‘Dismounting and giving him their right hands, as is their ancestral way of 
swearing fealty’ (ras wicrers S:ddvar) (I. 6, p. 14). 

6 I. 5, p. 11. 

7 Il. 9, p. 62; cf. II. 10, p. 64. It is hardly necessary to make the reminder that 
to be autochthonous was the proudest boast of the Athenians (Thuc. I. 28; II. 36). 
Similarly Anna throughout uses “Pato: with a ring of pride. We may note that 
both she and her husband pass by in silence the far less favourable opinion held of 
the Immortals by others. Thus Attaliates (306) says that when the Emperor Botani- 
ates wished to set the East in order, and the Greek troops from Constantinople did 
not wish to go beyond Nicaea, ‘he summoned also other soldiers whom they called 
Immortals, being not easy to count in number and well trained in the bow, and 
supposed to possess the other arts of war through experience, by reason of continual 
practice; and as they were enslaved by disorder and disloyalty the Emperor was 


zealous to make them stronger and stauncher by friendly words and exhortation 
and even more by the kindness of gifts’. 
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—affection as of fellow-countrymen,: and a sense of ancestral 
pride. The Immortals play no further part in the history, but 
when Botaniates is at the very end of his tether, his slave Borilus 
wishes to make a stand against the incoming Comneni with 
‘those who dangle their swords over their shoulders’ (i.e. the 
Varangians) ‘and as many as sprang from Choma’. It is this 
last band from which Alexius fears a counter-revolution.3 Again, 
in the enumeration of the troops ready at hand in 1081 for use 
against Robert Guiscard we have the familiar combination of 
names. We are told that Alexius ‘was grieved and distressed 
because the empire of the Greeks had no adequate army; for 
there were not more than 300 soldiers, and these were from 
Choma, all feeble and inexperienced in war, and a small num- 
ber of foreign barbarians, the kind accustomed to dangle their 
sword from their right shoulder’. After this the men of Choma 
only come in once more, as supplying decarchs for the army. 
So we can now devote our attention to the Varangian Guard. 
Riant’ tells us that as a result of the many attacks on Con- 
stantinople between 860 and 971 by ‘les princes scandinaves de 
Russie’, the emperors started a Varangian Guard to imitate 
the Scandinavian /ird. It is certain that Byzantine chroniclers 
first speak of Bépayyor under Romanus III (Argyrus), 1020-34,° 
and Riant believes the Guard to have been at the beginning 
‘uniquement composée de Scandinaves’.? But after 1066 Eng- 


t As a matter of fact, some Immortals revolted in Cyprus with Rhapsomates 
(IX. 2, p. 250) against Alexius when Emperor, but if their leader was equally 
Greek and atroy$wy they may have felt justified. 

2 IT. 12, p. 67. al IS payks 4 ALIA, p: O8se8T 51 D195 

s Expéditions et pélerinages des Scandinaves, p. 97. 

6 Cedrenus (p. 735 Cc) speaks of ray eis mapaxempaciay dieomappévww Bapayywv 
on the accession of Michael IV who succeeded Romanus III. In p. 787 « they 
appear coupled with the Franks, and in p. 792 D the writer has this sentence: oi 
gvdAdacortes ev TH TaAatiw otpati@rat “Pwpaiol te Kat Bapayyou (yévos 6€ KeArixov 
ot Bépayyor pscbopopoivres “Pwaiors). 

7 Bury (nete on Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, Vol. VI, p. 155) endorses this, 
saying that the Chronicle of Nest speaks of the Baltic as the Sea of the Variagi, 
and that in the Ady. vov8. of Cecaumenus (p. 97) Harold Haardrade is called ‘son 
of the king of Varangia’, i.e. Norway. He adds: “The formation of the Varangian 
Guard at Constantinople and the inclusion in it of other Teutons (Danes, English, 
&c.) led to an extension of the meaning of Varangian from its original limitation 
to Norwegians or Scandinavians.’ Gibbon (op. cit. vol. VI, p. 412) says of the 
Greeks in Constantinople at the time of the Latin Siege ‘the firmest hope was in 
the strength and spirit of the Varangian Guard’. Villehardouin calls them ‘Englois 
et Danois avec leurs haches’. They may have been the special ‘ethnic’ or ‘bar- 
barian’ guards of Attaliates (p. 294) who while living in the Palace get drunk and 
revolt against Botaniates. They are forgiven, but some are sent to garrison 
distant forts. Anna speaks vaguely in XII. 6, p. 361, of ‘those to whom is 
entrusted the guarding of the Palace’ (who on this occasion lead away convicted 
conspirators). In XIV. 3, p. 432, she distinguishes the ‘axe-bearing barbarians’ 
from ‘the soldiers collected of every language’, though the two corps combine to 
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lish exiles went to offer the crown of their native land to the 
King of Denmark, and when it was refused they proceeded 
onwards to Constantinople. They built and garrisoned for 
Alexius Cibotus on the Asiatic side, and were subsequently 
merged by the Emperor in ‘l’ancienne garde’,’ which had also 
been swelled by Norman nobles from England and France who 
had quarrelled with their kings, as well as adventurers from 
Apulia and Sicily. The services of Harold Haardrade to the 
Empire, mentioned only by Cecaumenus,’ are not said to have 
affected the Varangian Guard in any way, but it is interesting 
to find from the Knytlinga Saga how large a part the Guard 
played during the visits to the capital of Eric the Good and 
Sigurd I. Eric in 1102 was on his way to the Holy Land, so 
Alexius feared he might lead his countrymen away to go with 
him, and therefore only allowed them to visit the Norwegian 
king in small bahds till he himself was reassured by Eric’s be- 
haviour.3 But in 1110 Sigurd was returning from Palestine, so 
he was not a formidable magnet; indeed he ended by leaving 
some of his men behind to ‘grossir la garde voeringue’,+ and 
taking relics home instead. On the other hand Saxo says that 
some of the Varangian guard entered Bohemund’s service 
before the second siege of Durazzo; these are probably 
Anna’s ‘men in the Greek service from the island of Thule’ 
who had gone over to the Norman prince and came with him 
to Aulon. They may have returned to the Emperor the 


form a guard of honour round the Emperor. So also in the scene in IX. g, p. 263, 
where the Varangians are par excellence ‘those appointed of old guardians of the 
imperial person’. Other terms for guards in the Alexias are éefkovBiror (IV. 4, 
p. 109), Beortaptrar (ibid.; see p. 277, note 7, above), and érapia (I. 5, p. 113; 
VIII. 7, p. 237), but Anna does not differentiate their functions. A special body- 
guard of six, two of them sons of the former Emperor Romanus Diogenes, are 
chosen by Alexius at the front in VII. 3, p. 195. 

« Some English names have been found in epitaphs of members of the Varan- 
gian Guard. Ina note of Gibbon’s (op. cit. Vol. VI, p. 89) he quotes from Codinus, 
p- 90, Bépayyou xara tHY Tmatpiav yA@ooav . . . Hyouv IyAwiort wodvypovitovar (‘wish 
a long life’). Ord. Vit. (Pt. III, lib. 7, ch. 4, P. L. 188, col. 519) says Alexius 
received refugee ‘Angli’ who came by sea after Harold’s death ‘and commended 
to them publicly the principal palace and the royal treasures; nay he made them 
guardians of his own life and of his possessions’. Cinnamus (I. 3, p. 4) says that the 
‘axe-bearers’ are €Ovos Bperavvixdv. 

2 Nby. vov§. p. 97. He was at Constantinople 1043-4 after helping Geo. 
nirern pe (still loyal) in Sicily in 1038 (Bury’s note on Gibbon, of. cit. Vol. VI, 
p. 184). 

3 The Saga represents Eric as haranguing the Varangians in order to impress 
on them their privileges in guarding the Emperor, and their duties of loyalty, 
sobriety, and courage (Riant, of. cit. pp. 159 sqq.). He was rewarded by money 
and relics, and a lodging in the Blachernae Palace. 

4 As well as sixty warships, still displayed at Constantinople forty years later. 
Anna mentions none of the three visitors Harold, Eric, or Sigurd. Possibly Eric 
is one of the ‘kings’ said by her to have gone on the First Crusade (X. 10, p. 299). 
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spring after the Treaty, when the rest of the Norman army 
was disbanded.’ Turning to another estimate of the Varan- 
gians,’ we find that Zonaras does not give them a very 
glowing testimonial for faithfulness. He represents them as 
revolting against Botaniates after the blinding of Bryennius, 
‘planning to kill him’, but being put down and glad enough 
to beg and receive pardon.3 They also seem easily gulled by 
John Comnenus into a premature belief in his father’s death, 
though here they do make an effort to guard the Palace as 
is their duty. Anna’s specific references to this Guard, except 
for her one eulogy on their loyalty,’ deal almost entirely with 
their peculiar arms. They are axe-bearers (eAexuddpor), and 
they have two-edged swords ‘upon their shoulders’. Now as 
these axes were not the missile Frankish kind, but heavy and 
two-handed such as the Danes introduced into England,’ it 
is clear that if they wielded these they could not at the same 
time ‘brandish’ a sword, giving the ordinary meaning to the 
word xpadaivew always used of these men, but must have 
‘dangled’ it from their shoulder on a bandolier.2 Their 
8 . ° . 
appearance should excite awe,? and their bravery in battle 
is undoubted even if marred by ‘inexperience and heat’.’ 
Their honourable career ended with the Latin invasion of Con- 
stantinople in 1204. 

As to the arms of other troops we find a monotonous recur- 
rence of the same terms, helmets (once in dire military straits 
replaced by silk caps), shields (which may be fourfold), swords, 

t XII. 9, p. 370; XIV. 1, p. 419. 

2 See note above referring to Attal., p. 294. 

3 Epit. XVIII. 19, a great contrast to Al. II. 9, p. 62. 

4 Ept. XVIII, 29. 

5 II. 9, p. 62. This eulogy is belied by XII. 9, p. 370, if Bohemund’s ‘men from 
Thule’ were the Varangians. 

6 II. 12, p. 67; III. 9, p. 91; IV. 6, pp. 115, 116; IX. 9, p. 263; XII. 6, p. 361; 
XIV. 4, p. 432. The term ‘captain of the Varangians’ occurs in IV. 6, p. 115; 
cf. VII. 3, pe 195. Oman says that at Durazzo the Varangians ‘rode to the battle 
spot like the thegns of the West’, but then dismounted and marched forward 
shoulder to shoulder (op. cit. I. 166). On this occasion they carried shields 
(IV. 6, p. 115). Nic. Bry. mentions the curious equipment of ‘the guards about 
the court from the barbarous land near the Ocean’ (Ale, I. 20, p. 32), and dwells 
on their time-honoured privilege of guarding the palace (zbid. II. 14, p. 52, and 
III. 5, p. 71). Albert of Aix (IV, ch. 40, P. L. 166, col. 503) speaks of ‘Danai’ 
[Danes] ‘bipennium armatura dimicare peritissimi’ in Alexius’ army when he 
goes to Philomelium. The same writer says the Alemanni with Peter the Hermit 
(whom Anna calls Nopudvor: X. 6) had double axes (I. ch. 18, oc. cit. col. 401). 

7 Oman, of. cit. I. 115. 

8 I am indebted to Prof. Oman for this explanation. It would appear that they 
knocked down an enemy with the axe and dispatched him with the sword. 
xpadaivew of a spear may be translated ‘wield’, always with a sense of motion 
(XIII. 2, p. 379; XV. 3, p. 468). 

9 XIV. 3, p. 432. 10 TV. 6, pp. 115, 116. 
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daggers, cuirasses (sometimes a scale corslet), greaves, lances, 
bows and arrows.’ The swords were sharp and powerful 
enough to cut off an enemy’s hand or even head,” spears 
set in rest by horsemen could pierce through chest and spine, 
and arrows could cause terrible wounds.3 

Defensive armour is what is mainly implied in the word 
mavorAia (though in classical Greek it included sword and 
lance), and a fully armed man is xatd¢paxrtos.t We constantly 
hear of generals arming themselves and their followers ‘excel- 
lently’.s The sight of shining equipment may paralyse a bar- 
barous Scythian host, and the envoys of the vainglorious Hugh 
of France, hoping to impress the Greeks, are ‘clothed in golden 
armour, greaves and all’. Yet its weight may be a severe 
handicap, especially to a Norman soldier when dismounted ; 
his huge shield and peaked boots are fatal hindrances to rapid 
movement.’ For this reason it was expedient to shoot at the 
Norman horses rather than at their riders. Alexius in the cam- 
paign of 1108 against Bohemund gives this as a definite order 
to his generals, : 


‘knowing that as far as their cuirasses and iron coats went they were 
hard to wound or rather altogether invulnerable . . . For the Celtic 
armour (d7Aov) is an iron coat, ring wound round ring, and the 
material of good iron, so as to turn off even a considerable dart... 
And as an addition to their defence there is a shield, not round but 
oblong, beginning very broad and ending in a sharp point. It is 
slightly hollowed, in outward appearance smooth and shining and 
sparkling, with a bronze knob. Therefore any dart, whether 
Scythian or Persian or launched by arms of giants, would be beaten 
off, and would bound back to the sender.’ 


On this account it is futile to shoot at the men, but if their 


« J. 11, pp. 25, 26; II. 10, p. 64; IV. 6, p. 1173; VII. 3, p. 197; VIII. 5, p. 232; 
X. 7, p. 288; 8, pp. 291, 292; 9, pp. 295, 297. The Oupeds (long shield) of X. 9, 
p- 297, occurs again in XII. 3, p. 353 in a figurative sense of Irene’s virtues, coupled 
with dozis (buckler). 

2 I. 6, pp. 14, 153 8, p. 20; IV. 6, p. 117; VII. 9, p. 211; XII. 2, p. 350. In 
IX. 9, p. 263, we read of ‘heavy iron broadswords’. 

3 1V. 4, p. 110; XII. 2, p. 350. 

4 XIII. 5, p. 390; 6, p. 394; XIV. 6, p. 442; XV. 6, p. 478. 

5 kaAds or kaprepdas, I. 4, p. 10; V. 5, p. 138; VII. 2, p. 189; VIII. 5, p. 232; 
IX. 1, p. 247; XI. 7, p. 329; 8, p. 331. Alexius is ovSnpodopyoas in VII. 11, p. 217. 
Yet to receive the Crusaders he scorns armour and wears only imperial robes 
(X. 9, p. 295). The ‘colour’ of a Greek general’s dudiwv may refer either to gilt 
(or coloured) armour or to the wearer’s cloak, surtout, &c. (X. 8, p. 293). On 
one occasion Alexius has to substitute silk ‘cloaks and caps’ for armour ‘since he 
had not sufficient iron for every one’ (VIII. 5, p. 232). 

6 VI. 14, p. 184; X. 7, p. 288; cf. XIII. 2, p. 379; XV. 6, p. 478. So Nic. Bry. 
(II. 27, p. 63) describes the Turks fleeing before the dorpamy of Greek weapons. 
See also Al. I. 8. p. 20. 7 V. 6, pp. 140, 141; XI. 6, p. 325. 
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horses are wounded they may throw their riders, and ‘a Celtic 
man on horseback is irresistible and could even break through 
a Babylonian wall, but when he gets off his horse he becomes 
the sport of all that will’.? 

One other piece of Frankish equipment is the tzangra or 
crossbow which Anna describes in a very clear and intelligible 
way. She calls it ‘a barbaric bow and wholly unknown to 
Hellenes’, and considers its effect ‘truly Saudnov’. But we 
should never guess from her text what is abundantly evident 
from Du Cange’s note, that in her day it was thought to be a 
despicable mode of fighting, ‘viro strenuo indignum’, and fit to 
be classed with the use of poisoned weapons.* 


MILITARY AFFAIRS 
57. ALEXIUS AS COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 


E have now dealt with the officers and men of the Byzan- 
tine army, and come at last naturally to its head. 

On the personal characteristics of Alexius Comnenus as a 
general, his courage, prudence, cleverness, and devotion to his 
men, we have already touched. A few words will suffice as to 
the other features of his military career. He began this as sub- 
ordinate to his brother Isaac, whom Anna once describes as 
‘entrusted with all the forces of the Eastern and Western com- 
mands’,3 but whom Chalandon believes to have been Domestic 
of the Schools for the East only. Then by two successive 
emperors, Michael Ducas and Nicephorus Botaniates, Alexius 
is made orparnyos adtoxpatwp (also called stratopedarch) ¢ and 
Domestic of the Schools (also described as ‘Great Domestic of 
the Western and Eastern armies’, though as a matter of fact 
Nicephorts Melissenus seems to have been all-powerful in the 


: XIII. 8, pp. 397, 398. The Encycl. Brit. (art. ‘Heraldry’) uses Anna’s words 
‘smooth and shining” (Aeios Kat o7/ABwv) in support of the statement that armorial 
bearings on shields were unknown in the eleventh century. This seems a somewhat 
arbitrary deduction from these two adjectives. We must not forget that hundreds 
of years before this the Carians had given the Hellenes crests on helmets and 
devices on shields. (Herod. I. 171.) 

2 X. 8, p. 291. Du Cange quotes Joinville as praising certain ‘beaux faiz 
d’armes’ on the ground that ‘nul ne tiroit d’arc, d’arbaleste, ne d’artillerie’. 
Prof. Grégoire has pointed out (Byzantion, Tome III, 1926, pp. 311-17) that 
tzangra is undoubtedly a Byzantine corruption of cancer, which (because of the 
shape) was the name for a crossbow in Low Latin. 

3 I. 1, p. 4. Also Duke of Antioch (II. 1, p. 43). 


sn last, p. 4.3 11, p43 - 
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East).1 After overcoming three enemies, Urselius, Bryennius, 
and Basilacius, he is made Sebastos and ‘honoured with the 
dignity of proedros’. Relying on the support of his soldiers he 
enters Constantinople by craft and deposes Botaniates. No 
military skill is needed for this, and when shortly afterwards 
we hear that he ‘chased [the Turks] out of the borders around 
Bithynia and all Thynia, and out of those of Nicomedia’,” the 
credit belongs to his troops, those troops of whom Anna speaks 
so contemptuously, rather than to the Emperor who gave orders 
from his capital. However from this moment onward, first 
with Robert Guiscard, then with Bohemund, and repeatedly 
with the Turks, there is almost incessant fighting, in which he often 
took a personal part during the forty-seven years of his reign. 
And always in every campaign he was his own Commander- 
in-Chief, appointing and removing generals and commandants,3 
arming and training recruits whose military exercises he even 
shared when advanced in years.4 Again and again in war 
Alexius goes on horseback along the ranks encouraging the 
troops,’ and on two occasions at least his personal bravery 
caused him to be actually wounded. Anna impresses on us 
that even when he might seem to be ‘a spectator’ in a campaign, 
he was in truth at the side of the fighters with his whole heart 
and soul, and shared with them in the same sweat and toil’.7 
Besides having to conduct affairs both military and diplomatic 
from a distance, and to supply stimulation and good counsel 
about every action, every siege, every plan of operations,’ we 
find him personally studying the ground, designing siege- 

1 T.4,p.9; IL.1, p. 43, and 8, p. 59; VI. 4, p.157; VII. 2, p. 191. His grandfather 
Manuel had held supreme command in the East, XI. 1, p. 311. 


2 TIT. 11, p. 96. 

3 XIII. 7, and throughout the history. 

4 eg. V.3, p. 130; VII. 10, p.214; XII. 1, p. 3483 4, p. 3, XIII. 2,'p. : 
XV. 3, p. 468, &c. He keeps his forces supplied with are aid firlishes HEE 
engines (XI. 2, p. 312; XIII. 8, p. 397). 

5 Even in his last campaign (XV. 3, p. 468). 

6 IV. 6, p. 117; VII. 9, p. 212. We may compare Thuc. V. 9, where the Spartan 
general Brasidas boasts ‘I will show you that I can not only advise others but fight 
myself’. It is interesting to note that Anna says her father received his head wound 
at Durazzo (IV. 6, p. 117); Alexius himself (Mous. Alex. II. 80, 81) speaks of his 
xpdvos tpwHev at Phthia, south of Larissa, to which his daughter does not represent 
him as ever going. Other important generals killed or wounded or captured 
through their own daring are the Emperor’s brother Isaac Comnenus (III. 3, 
p. 78), the Grand Domestic Pacurianus (VI. 14, p. 183), George Palaeologus 
(IV. x p- 110), Eustathius Camytzes (XIV. 5 and 6), and Alyates (XIII. 5, 
P- 391). 

7 XIII. 8, p. 398; cf. [X..4, p. 251. For his attention to detail as a com- 
mander cf. VIII. 1 and 3; XI. 2, p. 312; 10, p. 335, and above all his New 
Parataxis. : 

8 III. 9, p. 92; IV. 1, p. 103; XI. 2, p. 312; XIII. 4, p. 3863 5, pp. 389, 391; 
7) PP- 395, 396.3 8, pp. 397, 398; XIV. 2, 3, and 5; XV. 3, p. 369. tea 
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engines, drawing maps, superintending fortifications even in 
intense heat and acting as his own paymaster, in short keeping 
up the closest personal contact with his officers and his men.? 
As in the very beginning the way he had braved all dangers with 
his soldiers was a strong argument for their choosing him as 
Emperor,’ so to the very end he fought whether in body or in 
spirit with his men. Once when the season of year and his own 
ill-health kept him from actual warfare, he remained in hastily 
improvised winter quarters ‘in order to encourage them all’; 
when he cannot ride into battle, he drives in the midst of his 
troops and cheers them by smiles.3 

Great stress is laid by Anna on the outward signs of royalty 
on a campaign. The tent of the commander formed a sort of 
sacred centre to the army, and all the more so if he was the 
Emperor. To keep the general’s tent’ standing is the supreme 
effort of an army resisting an overwhelming attack,® and when 
Alexius’ tent was upset in the Patzinak campaign ‘it seemed 
a bad omen to those who were not loyally disposed towards 
the Emperor’.? Zonaras® tells us that Romanus Argyrus as 
Emperor had a tent ‘full of all sorts of wealth and imperial 
magnificence’, and Alexius seems to have taken on a campaign 
not only a tent which proved large enough to hold all the 
malcontents who had conspired with Diogenes as well as the 
Emperor’s loyal adherents, but also a gilded throne, on which in 
Anna’s phrase doBepos zpodxabnro.2 The tent as we have seen 
was accessible to all, but one sign of sovereignty, the BaovAucr 
onpaia par excellence, is most jealously guarded; the standard 
with its concomitant of silver-studded staves is the symbolic 


t VIII. 3, p. 227; IX. 1, p. 245; X. 5, pp. 282, 283; XI. 2, p. 312; XIII. 2, 


P- 379: 

2 IT. 7, p. 58. 

3 XIV. 3, pp. 429, 430: 5, p. 438; and XV. 1-7, ; 

4 In I. 7 and 8 Alexius leaves his tent brilliantly lighted and steals out of it 
himself, knowing that his enemy Basilacius would attack it first of all. 

5 III. 8, p. 90. In later passages we find ‘the imperial tent and all the stores’ 
coupled together (IV. 7, p. 118; VII. 3, p. 195, and 11, p. 215), and in XV. 1, 
p. 461, it is pitched last, in the middle of all the other tents. In XI. 7, p. 329, 
the pitching of the general’s tent is the phrase used to denote the encamping of 
an army. 

6 1X. 4, Pp» 253. The capture of the imperial tent at Manzikert by the Turks is 
specially mentioned by Nic. Bry. (I. 17, p. 31). 

7 VII. 3, p. 194. ois uy edvws.. . Svaxewpevors KaKds olwvds Edoger. 

8 Epit. XVII. 12. 

9 IX. 9. The statement that, once inside the tent, the malcontents ‘had their 
place assigned to them in rows’, suggests a very large tent indeed. This is borne out 
by XI. 3, p. 317, where, when Alexius receives the Crusaders’ homage at Pele- 
canus, he does so in a tent ‘in size such as no one at that time had ever yet seen’. 
In XIII. 1, p. 376, the imperial tent is called epv0poBadis. 
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mark of the imperial presence.’ Flags, especially a great num- 
ber of them waving, strike terror into the foeman’s heart.? 
To ‘snatch the flag’ from a standard-bearer’s hands, ‘whirl 
it round a few times, and then bend it to earth’, is a noble 
deed of daring, likely to prove the turning-point of a battle.3 
So sacrosanct indeed is a commander’s standard that its place 
may even be taken in action by the holiest of relics, such as 
the veil of the Virgin,‘ one of the sacred Nails of the Passion,5 
or a ‘golden standard of St. Peter’. The divinity that hedged 
a king was never more emphatically asserted than in this 
particular matter, and we like to think of the Byzantine 
Emperor marching forth amid his loyal soldiery, with trumpets 
sounding, flags flying, and a host of devoted horse and foot 
guarding him on every side.7 

There is however another side to all this, a wholly different 
aspect of Byzantine military affairs which we must never forget. 
This in a word is the amazing untrustworthiness of the army. 
Alexius owed to his troops his elevation to the throne,® yet 
throughout his history we find him exposed not only to 
civilian plots and disloyalty but also to insolence, treachery, 
and mutiny from his soldiers. After the defeat of Durazzo ‘all 
the distinguished and picked soldiers of the Greeks’ go over to 
Bohemund.? The ‘Celt? Umbertopulus had been one of Alexius’ 


1 V.6,p.140; VI. 11,p.175; VIII. 2, p.224. In VI. 1, p. 153, the approach to the 
standard symbolizes the adoption of imperial allegiance by defeated enemy troops. 
XI. 2, p. 314, the putting ‘staves and flags’ round the walls, and the proclamation 
of Alexius with ‘trumpets and horns’, alike serve to mark the capture of Nicaea 
by Manuel Butumites. In VIII..5, p. 233, the presence of ‘the man holding the 
imperial standard’ by the side of the Coman contingent helps to keep their loyalty 
steady. 

2 VI. 14, p. 184; VIII. 1, p. 223: 2, p. 224; XI. 2, p.313. The impaled heads 
of slain Turks are paraded ‘as if flags’ by the Crusaders outside Nicaea, with a 
view to inspiring terror from afar (XI. 1, p. 311). 

3 V 17 pat 42: 

4 Alexius carries this himself in battle, though his weapons hamper him, and 
a strong wind nearly tears it from his grasp. Rather than that it should be cap- 
tured by the Patzinaks, he rolls it up and hides it in a bush (VII. 3, pp. 196, 198). 

5 XI. 6, p. 327. 

6 This is carried to the First Crusade by Count Hugh, brother of the French 
king (X. 7, p. 288). Du Cange (note, ad loc.) points out that it was a usual gift 
from Popes to Christian champions. 

7 See XIV. 5, p. 438. The commander’s horse shared in his splendour. That 
of Bryennius at Calaure had ‘purple trappings and gilded head-gear’, with ‘the 
men holding the swords which customarily accompany kings running beside’. 
Its capture by Alexius, together with the swords, enables him to persuade his 
army that Bryennius is dead. ‘He sent out that gold-adorned horse and the 
swords wielded on both sides of the sovereign’s person, and commanded a very 
loud-voiced man to run through the army in every direction and shout out 
that Bryennius had fallen’ (I. 5, p. 13). So of the imperial horses at Larissa in 
V. 6, p. 140. 

8 II. 7, p. 57. 9 V. 4, p. 133. 
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chief helpers in his usurpation;' yet he rebels, drawing after 
him ‘a not ignoble crowd’, among whom is another distin- 
guished general, the Armenian Ariebes.2, The Emperor waives 
‘the penalties of the laws’, imposing only banishment and con- 
fiscation of goods, and Anna passes hurriedly from the subject.3 
Nicephorus Diogenes+ corrupts ‘the whole of the political and 
military order’, especially the more prominent members,’ 
among whom we find the famous old general Cecaumenus 
Catacalo,® and Alexius’ adherents stand ready to oppose armed 
force to armed force. Nicephorus himself and his brother Leo 
(who died in his loyalty) had held honourable military positions 
in the Illyrian and Patzinak campaigns,’ and Nicephorus had 
been made Governor of Crete.® 

The man who impersonates another Diogenes and does great 
_ harm to the Empire with Coman aid is a common soldier,? 
who comes ‘from the East, poor and wearing a goatskin’, and 
he reckons on treacherous assistance from the governor of 
Adrianople as an ex-rebel, though in this instance the ex-rebel 
(Nicephorus Bryennius) remains true to Alexius, and the pre- 
tender’s scheme is crushed.” 

Even during the Crusade, when common anxieties should 


t II. 4, p. 50. He fought for the Emperor at Durazzo (IV. 4, p. 109) and agaiust 
the Patzinaks (VI. 14, p. 183). 

2 VIII. 7, p. 236. Ariebes held the citadel of Achrida against Bohemund (V. 5, 

. 136). 
3 neh (XVIII. 23) mentions the additional punishment of a ‘mocking 
triumph’. Yet the Celt is given another military command (X. 2, p. 273). 

4 IX. 5-10. 

5 ie tells us that he ‘did not take so much trouble about the rank and file 
of the army, for they had all already turned to him, but he turned wholly towards 
the chiefs, and showing great concern over the officers and the select men enrolled 
in the Senate, he won them over’ (IX. 6, p. 257, repeated in IX. 8, p. 261). 

6 N. Banescu, in a paper on Katakalon Kekaumenos read before the Congress 
of Byzantinology at Bukharest (Acad. Roum. Bull., Tome XI, pp. 29, 36), states his 
belief that the Cecaumenus Catacalo implicated in Diogenes’ plot was not the 
mamnos of the author of the Strategicon, as he would have had to live over 100 years 
in that case, ih the military hero of Sicilian, Armenian, and Balkan wars between 
1038 and 1057. At the time of the conspiracy (1094) he was doubtless an old man, 
led to rebellion by sympathy with the nobles and officers who resented Alexius’ 
autocracy. Banescu considers that Alexius dealt gently with him, allowing him 
to be blinded (see Anna’s version of the matter IX. 9, p. 265) instead of putting him 
to death. 

7 IV. 5, p. 112; VII. 2, p. 190: 3, pp. 195 (bz), 196, 198. 

8 IX. 6, p. 256. 

9 X. 2. He is described as od tév emavav adda ris Kdtw TUxNs, also as éx TOD 
xdpaxos or xapaxnvds. Du Cange takes these last epithets to mean gregarius miles 
from xdpagé a camp, and Reifferscheid supports this view by spelling the words 
xdpaxos and yapaxnvds without capital initials. It is however probable that Xdpa€, 
capital of a district of Susiana, and its cognate adjective, are what Anna had in 
mind. 

10 X. 3 and 4. 
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have made all Greeks cling together, Alexius fears that Michael 
the Butler, a discontented ‘intimate’ of his own trained by him- 
self from childhood, may if left in a centre of military activity 
make 76 émAiruév mutiny.t During the Crusade also we find 
the Emperor, perhaps short of officers, allowing an important 
command to be given to Eustathius Camytzes,” last heard of 
as exiled and imprisoned for participation in the rather mys- 
terious conspiracy of Gregory Gabras.3 From this moment, we 
may add, Camytzes is one of the most prominent of the Greek 
generals, even allowed when wounded to sit down in the pre- 
sence of the Empress Irene.* His fellow-conspirator, George 
son of Decanus, is also pardoned and given a responsible post.5 
At a later period the Anemas conspiracy involves several of 
the Emperor’s most important officers ;° indeed Anna herself 
intercedes for the Anemas brothers so that her father ‘may not 
be deprived of such soldiers’. Not long after this another soldier 
revolts, this time at his post in distant parts. This Gregory 
Taronites Duke of Trebizond rebels, writes abusive letters 
against other generals and the Senate, is captured, goes to 
prison, and is suddenly and unaccountably pardoned.’ So also 
some years later is the commandant of Acrunus, whose story is 
very similar.’ Soldiers ‘set over the defence of the capital’, 
when taken at a great emergency to the front, cannot be trusted 
to follow their Emperor into a pitched battle with the Patzi- 
naks.? ‘The guarding of captives is evidently an unpopular task 
which a general may well be reluctant to impose on his own 
men,” and prisoners of all sorts escape with surprising ease.” 
It is of course a sense of this prevalent disloyalty, coupled 
with the fact that universal service was unknown, that even 
a good general might be rijs orpatwtikfs mawWelas mapTrav apvn- 
tos, and that young nobles like every one else needed training 
from experienced teachers in shooting and wielding a spear and 


t VIII. 9, p. 242; XI. 9, p. 334. 2 XI. 5, p. 324. 

3 VIII. 9. 4 XIV. 6, p. 443. 

5 VIII. 9, and XIV. 3, p. 431. 

6 XII. 5,6, especially 6, p. 363. Castamonites and George Basilacius may have 
been smarting under disgrace after defeat or under family wrongs (I. 7-9 ; VII.3, 
p. 195; 8, p. 206). But Curticius was one of Alexius’ most trusted generals (I. 9, 
p. 21; V. 5, p. 139; VI. 12, p. 178; VII. 1, p. 189; 3, p. 195 3 11, p. 218; 
VIJI. 1, p. 189; 6, p. 235). Michael Anemas had had a command in the Coman 
War (X. 2, p. 274). 

7 XII. 7. See above p. 96, note 3 ; p. 276, note 1. 

8 XIV. 3, p. 431. 9 VIII. 1, pp. 221, 223. 

70 VITI. 6, p. 234; IX. 8, p. 262. 

1 VII.2, p.193; X.2, p.272; 4,p.278; XII. 7, p. 264. In II.5, p.54, guards 


are pape to bring news. In XII. 7, p. 365, a prisoner tries at least to corrupt his 
gaolers. 
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in horsemanship,‘ which makes Alexius raise during the Patzinak 
war the corps of Archontopules. Of them Anna writes :? ‘This 
battalion of Archontopules was first invented by Alexius. For 
when the Empire of the Greeks had no army because of the 
negligence of previous emperors, he collected from all quarters 
the sons of fallen soldiers,3 and trained them to arms and called 
them Archontopules, as being the sons of Captains (archons), 
so that being reminded by their name of the noble birth and 
courage of their parents, they too might be mindful of ardent 
valour.’ She then compares them to the Sacred Company of 
the Thebans, whom in error she calls Spartans. The heavy 
losses among these brave but inexperienced youths are a des- 
perate grief to Alexius.+ 

Even where soldiers are not actually disloyal, their lack of 
discipline as we understand it is very striking. The com- 
mandant of Larissa adopts to Alexius a hectoring tone which 
seems even to Anna zappnotacrixwirepov,s and when in the Pat- 
zinak campaign Nicephorus Bryennius is ‘witty’ in a speech to 
his Emperor, we should call it merely impertinent.° Generals 
may find it necessary to lie to their troops in order to keep 
them from plundering.? The traitor Neantzes cuts off in his 
sovereign’s presence the head of an enemy informing against 
him, and Alexius has to bear this insolence.’ After Lebunium 
Synesius comes dvoyepaivwy to his sovereign, chiding him severely 
for not having had the prisoners killed ; the prisoners are finally 
put to death, and the Emperor suspecting the agency of Syne- 
sius has him arrested, but is soon persuaded by the imperial 
kinsmen to let him go.? Constantine Gabras, one of a very 
turbulent family, declines the task of ‘trenching off the passages’ 
of Bohemund’s army, and Anna’s only comment is that he was 
hoping for higher work, which indeed he subsequently gets.” 
Though Imperator as well as BaowWevs, the Emperor could not 
safely count on loyalty or even on respect from his men.” 


tT. 14, p. 34; V- 3, p- 130; VIII. 9, p. 241; IX. 2, p. 249: 6, p. 257; XI. 9, 
p- 333; XII. 1, p. 348; and 2, p. 348; 4, pp. 355, 356; XIII. 2, p.379; XIV. 1, 
Pp. 419, 420; XV. 3, p. 468. For the rawness of recruits see I. 4, p. 103 14, p. 343 
III. 9, p. 91; V. 1, p. 126. Leo (Tactica, VII. 9) said a soldier must be able to 
jump on to a horse and shoot in any direction from horseback at full gallop. This 
is still the modern Persian ideal. 

2 VAT. 7; p.. 204. 

3 For this idea of hereditary devotion cf. IV. 4, p. 109; V. 5, p. 136; VII. 3, 

. 195, 196; IX. 9, p. 262; XIII. 1, p. 378. 

3 Vil. se p. 204. 5 V.5, p. 138. COV Dos pero, 

7 VIL. 8, p. 206. SSVI O.p2ile 9 VIII. 6. 

10 XIII. 7, p. ; XIV. 3 and 5; XV. 4, p. 473- 

1 For ees Paks cf. Ch. IX of M. Roe ’s Social and Econ. Hist. of the 

Roman Empire (1926). For insubordination in civilians see Chs. 7 and 43 above. 
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58. HORSES.—GREEK FIRE 


Or thing must never be forgotten in reading the Alexzas, 
namely that, as Bury says, ‘the strength of the army lay 
in the heavy cavalry’.t The use of horses in sport or as a proof 
of good breeding has been already dealt with; Anna’s meta- 
phors? and stock phrases alone would show us the importance 
of the animal every day of a man’s life. But in war he was 
essential, and her mentions of horse-archers, mounted spear- 
men, and cavalry-charges would fill a good-sized book. 

Oman has pointed out how from Justinian onwards the 
Byzantine army became more and more preponderantly a 
cavalry force,3 yet in Anna’s day it still contained a con- 
siderable number of foot-soldiers, as.did the armies of its foes. 
Robert Guiscard’s forces according to Anna consisted of ‘armed 
horsemen and infantry and light-armed troops’.4 She elsewhere 
calls them ‘forces of cavalry and infantry passing number’.5 In 
Alexius’ march on Constantinople he relies on 76 daAutuxov, | 
which is here % xpetrrwy orparid as distinguished from ‘the 
chosen men of the cavalry’.6 On another occasion it is as it 
were a promotion for light-armed and heavy-armed infantry 
to ride as lancers against the enemy.? In two engagements dis- 
mounted horse-archers advance sending out ‘a thick shower of 

« Note to Gibbon, op. cit., Vol. VI, p. 99. Robert Guiscard on rising to power 
triples his cavalry and doubles his infantry (I. 11, p. 24). 

2 A rebel is aman who ‘gets rid of the bridle’ (VI. 9, p. 169) (cf. Nic. Bry. III. 
1, p. 68). So too dvacempdlew (XI. 8, p. 331), emoropulopevos (X. 2, p. 271), 
axadwaywynros (X. 6, p. 287; XIV. 7, p. 449). If a man goes in any direction he 
“bends his rein’ (VIII. 5, p. 232, and elsewhere, as also in Nic. Bry., e.g. I. 14, 
p. 28), if he goes back he ‘saddles his horse for return’ (V. 7, p. 143; VI. 14, p. 185), 
&c. See p. 133 above, and p. 511, note 6, below. Gallant warriors gallop ‘with 
loosened rein’ (I. 6, p. 14, and passim), or ‘letting out their whole rein’ (VII. 10, 
p. 215). The beginning of action is ‘when the horses are stirred to prick up their 
ears’ (I. 5, p. 11 A); history is a horse which must be controlled (I. 16, p. 40) ; 
the State is a chariot where the ruler holds the reins (III. 7, p. 85;’VII. 2, p. 191; 
8, p. 208; XII. 3, p. 351; XIV. 7, p. 445) 5 cf. p. 133 above. 


3 Op. cit. I. pp. 174, 187, 193, 196. 

4) 10165 p. 375 LID 125 p. 991 

5 IV. 1, p. 102. F. Dolger, in his review of Mutavciev’s book mentioned above 
(B.&. XXVI. p. 107) says of the Byzantine army: ‘Die auf Soldatengiitern ange- 


siedelten Stratioten waren Reiter’, whereas ‘die Akriten’? on the borders were 
‘ohne Pferd’. 


6 II. 10, p. 63. In IV. 4, p. 109: 5, p. 112, 7d émAuTuKdv is apparently used for 
Alexius’ whole army, though it included horse-archers (IV. 6, p. 115). 
7 ILI. 11, pp. 95, 96. 
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arrows’, while their cvvacmopds adds to their formidable might ; 
on the second occasion their spare arrows are carried on mules.! 
It is noteworthy that the shooting of Nicephorus Bryennius 
Caesar, comparing favourably in Anna’s eyes with that of 
Teucer, the two Ajaxes, Heracles and Apollo, is performed on 
foot from the walls of Constantinople. But the Turks on the 
other hand always shoot from horseback, making dashes ‘like 
hurricanes’, and are liable to break anything but the most 
serried ranks; even in flight they can pierce with their arrows 3 
‘either the horse or the horseman’ pursuing them. In sober fact, 
a horse was as valuable as a man if not more so.4 The fatigue 
or fall of his wounded horse puts a soldier, especially a heavy- 
armed Frank, out of action, so that orders are frequently given 
to aim at the enemy’s horses, not at the men.’ Repeatedly 
throughout the Alextas we hear of resting horses,° turning or 
leading them out to graze or drink,’ sparing them and feeding 
them up for future use.* At the second siege of Durazzo Bohe- 
mund’s lack of food for his horses, which had to be brought from 
Italy in special boats, is no less serious than the shortage for his 
men ;? Alexius’ forward march is similarly hampered in devas- 
tated Asia Minor.” Cavalry-charges (immaciac) are the almost in- 
variable opening of a battle,“ and horsemen in small bodies are 
admirable for annoying the enemy,” though in a gorge infantry 
can easily repulse them, and certain kinds of ground render 


1 VII. 10, p. 214; XI. 2, p. 313. In IV. 6, p. 115, the Varangian Guard dis- 
mount, as they always did before battle, and march on ovvyjomxéres, only opening 
out occasionally to let the horse-archers pass through them for a charge. 

CF DK (Sh, BOW, Sy 

4 XIII. 9, p. 399; XIV. 6, p. 442. The horse of Bryennius (I. 5) afterwards saves 
Alexius’ life at Durazzo by his wonderful agility (IV. 7). Like Richard’s Barbary, 
‘so proud that Bolingbroke was on his back’, (Rich. I, Act v, sc. 5), Sguritzes seems 
to have had no objection to a change of owner. A Turk leaps ‘like some leopard’ 
on to an enemy’s horse in I. 6, p. 15. 

s 1.6, p. 153 9, p. 21; VII. 3, p. 198); 4, pp. 199, 200; 8, p. 207; X. 9, p. 296; 
XIII. 8; p. 398; XIV. 5, p. 440; 6, p. 442; XV. 4, p. 472. Cf. Nic. Bry. II. 12, p. 49. 
In Nic. Bry. II. 6, p. 44, Alexius is constrained to ride a mule. In Al. VII. 3, p. 197, 
the Emperor is very careful not to wound his own horse in hacking at ‘three 
Scythian foot-soldiers’ who seize his bridle and his leg. In V. 4, he tries to block 
the Norman horses with wagons and lame them with caltrops. In VI. 14, 
p. 183, Pacurianus is killed by his horse dashing him against a tree in a charge. 
In VII. 11, p. 217, Alexius wins the day by rolling wheels against the Patzinak 
horses. A wounded horse caused the capture of Romanus Diogenes at Manzikert 
(Nic. Bry. I. 17, p. 30). 

CMG pelosi p 120s el V 47D. u1Os Vibert pei seal. 25 pugis: 

FeV Meow palOysoseds pre 7Os eels 7, Ds 320> 

8 I. 7, p. 18; XV. 2, pp. 465, 466. 

9 XIII. 2, pp. 380, 381; 8, p. 399. 

10 XI.8, p. 331; XV. 4, p. 471. 
1 passim, e.g. VI. 10, p. 172. 
1 JV, 6, p. 115. 
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them useless.' The old reputation of Thessalian horsemen’ was 
equalled by Turks and Normans.3 Single combats by norse- 
men bearing lances furnish some of Anna’s most exciting epi- 
sodes,t and choice war-horses notably Arabs are mentioned 
more than once.’ Alexius makes horseback charges in person, 
and even when ‘gripped by ague’ rides along the lines to inspire 
confidence in his men.® Besides horses, an army had mules 
and oxen to carry the baggage or do other hauling, and 
wagons are also mentioned in this connexion.’ In the Patzinak 
campaigns’ we not only hear a great deal of the duafa or 
dépuduatae that played a vital part in the Scythian tactics,9 but 
we also have allusions to the wagons of Greek countrymen, with 
their wheels and axles. Alexius when his gout prevents his 
riding goes to the front in a ‘covered chariot, grasping the 
basket-work frame (Avyos) in his right hand’; Irene accom- 
panies the army in a mule-borne litter.” 

Before we leave external equipment entirely, one method of 
warfare in which Byzantines delighted must not be passed 
over. Very frequently Anna tells us of ships and stores and 
towns and gates and siege-instruments being burnt (the ships 
twice in bravado, to show there is no turning back),3 and 
though on some occasions the method was clearly only hurling 
fire-arrows or setting fire to brushwood soaked with oil or pitch, 
yet she has some references to the famous Greek fire, strictly 


t V. 7, p. 142; VI. 10, p. 173; X. 3, p. 275. Ground is cleared for cavalry 
sorties outside a city in XI. 11, p. 340. We may recall the sufferings of the Athenian 
horses at Decelea (Thuc. VII. 27). 

apes sepals 

3 So the Celts under Taticius advance ‘like fire’ with lance in rest and rout the 
Turks (VI. 10, p. 172). Alexius begs for 500 Frankish horse (VII. 6, p. 202; 
7, Pp. 205). avip KeAros eroxovpevos is avimooros THY Spunv (V. 4, p. 1353 6, p. 140, 
and XIII. 8, p. 398). Cf. X. 3, p. 277. The Normans in the campaign of 1108 seem to 
have been all mounted. They attack at full gallop and their charges stop the 
Scythian archers of the Greek army from shooting (XIII. 6, p. 392). See p. 133 
above, especially note 10. For the Turks see XV. 3, p. 469 and elsewhere. 

4 eg. 1. 6, p. 14; XII. 2, p. 350; XV. 3, p. 469, and elsewhere. 

5 VII. 7, p. 205: 9, p. 212; XIV. 2, p. 429; XV. 6, p. 478. 

6 VII. 9, pp. 212, 213. So Cantacuzenus and King Baldwin each gallop out and 
try to prevent their men flying (XIII. 5, p. 391; XIV. 2, p. 427). 

7 VII. 10, p.214; VIII. 4, p. 2295 5, p. 233; 6, p. 2353 XI. 11, p. 340; XIII. 3, 
p. 383; XV. 4, p. 472; 6, p. 477. In XIV. 6, p. 442, the baggage animals seem 
to have been horses. 

8 Books VI-VIII. 

9 They not only cut the bodies of fallen enemies by the scythes fastened beneath, 
but serve as ‘towers’ for the ranks. 

to VII. 9, p. 2123 11, pp. 215-17, 218; VIII. 4, p. 229. So we read of ploughs 
drawn by oxen (XIV. n any, : pe ey ia 

m XIV. 5, p. 438. 1a XII. 3, p: 353- 

3 IV. 6, p. 114; XIII. 2, p. 380; cf. XIII. 5, pp. 391-4. 

™4 IV. 4, p. 110; 6, p. 116; X. 9, p. 294; XIII. 3, pp. 382, 385, 386 ; 5, p. 391. 
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speaking a liquid, which Oman! enjoins on us to distinguish 
carefully from the ‘inflammable substance attached to ordinary 
missiles’.» In connexion with the second of Bohemund’s 
abortive devices, when the besiegers are smoked out ‘like a 
swarm of bees’, Anna speaks of fire which ‘could be blown 
from tubes against an enemy. Oman tells us that ‘the com- 
position was a great State secret’,3 and indeed the Alexias 
gives no details that might convey useful information. It 
merely says that when Bohemund mined, the Durazzo garrison 
countermined, and when the enemy came in sight through 
a hole they ‘burnt their faces with fire. Now this fire had 
been prepared by them by the following contrivances. From 
the pine and certain other such evergreen trees inflammable 
resin is collected. This is rubbed with sulphur and put into 
tubes of reed, and is blown by the men using it with violent 
and continuous breath. Then in this manner it meets the fire 
on the tip and catches light and falls like a fiery whirlwind on 
the faces opposite it.’ Later on in the siege liquid fire, zip 
évvypov, is mentioned5 as applied to the heaped-up, oil-soaked 
brushwood. Oman sees in these passages an allusion to two 
kinds of Greek fire, one ‘a powder composed of resin mixed 
with sulphur’ blown into the besiegers’ faces, and the other 
‘a much more complicated and formidable substance’ in liquid 
form. We may remark that the danger to the user of blowing 
inflammable powder down a tube lighted at the end would 
seem to have been scarcely less than to his enemy.® When 
Taticius and Lantulph attack the Pisan fleet they have ships 
fitted at the prows with tubes (concealed in animals’ heads) for 
discharging fire in battle, but whether as a powder or a liquid 
we are not informed.? As however it was powerful enough to 
set not only ‘rudders’ on fire but even ‘three huge ships’, it 

t Op. cit., 11. 46-8. 

2 Leo ( Tactica, XIX. 58) speaks of iron caltrops or nails with lighted tow attached. 

3 Const. Porphyr., de Admin. imp., ch. 48 (Vol. III, p. 216), deals with Greek 
fire; so does Leo in his Tactica, XIX. In ch. 13 (loc. cit. p. 84) Constantine says 
that the recipe for the Greek fire should be refused to a barbarian, along with 
other outrageous requests such as an imperial robe or crown, or a bride from the 
imperial family. 

4 XIII. 3, p. 383; p. 404 below. 5 XIII. 3, p. 385. 

6 Bury, in his edition of Gibbon, op. cit. Vol. VI, p. 11 note, says: ‘It is certain that 
one kind of Greek or marine fire was gunpowder’ The recipe is preserved in the 
ninth-century Liber ignium ad comburendos hostes (ed. F. Hofer, Hist. de la Chimie, 
I, 1842).’ 

"5 MD 10. The phrase used is a¢ieofar dp, also BadNew. The animals’ heads 
“‘belched forth’ the fire, which if discharged ‘amiss’ was liable to ‘go out’ without 


accomplishing anything. In Thuc. VII. 53 a burning ship is propelled against 
an enemy fleet: this was the old method, less deadly than the new, because less 


accurate. 
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was doubtless the deadly liquid of which Oman speaks. Anna 
as usual wishes to give her father credit for inventiveness, though 
possibly her words (‘they were not accustomed to such appa- 
ratus’) only mean that this contrivance, whereby fire ‘having 
by nature an upward course’ could be sent in any direction, 
was new to the Pisans in particular.'. At any rate, if she did 
believe the device to be an original one of her father’s she was 
mistaken, for already in the tenth century Leo the Wise (or if 
we go by Krumbacher Leo the Isaurian in the eighth) had* 
prescribed the fitting of fire-tubes on to all war vessels, as well 
as the provision of hand-squirts for fire and fire-filled jars for 
projectiles, to say nothing of other jars full of snakes and scor- 
pions. Schlumberger says that when Nicephorus Phocas went 
out against the Saracen pirates in g60 he had 2,000 such ‘“fire- 
bearing vessels’.3 Another way of using this most formidable of 
all weapons was, as the reference to Leo shows, to hurl break- 
able jars of liquid fire against the enemy, either from some sort 
of engine, or by hand like a modern grenade. Anna writes of 
the inhabitants of Tyre when besieged. by the Crusaders :4 ‘In 
one night they filled many earthenware jars with liquid pitch 
and threw them against the engines (unyavyjara) standing near 
the city. And when these were of course shattered, this liquid 
was poured out on the wood,5 on to which they threw lighted 
torches and then again other jars containing much naphtha’, 
which caught fire and straightway turned into a flame reaching 
to heaven and reduced their engines (unyavds) to ashes. Then 
at the time when day began to shine, the fire also shone forth 
with it, rising like a tower into the air from the wooden pent- 
houses’ (yeA@vat, literally ‘tortoises’).7 

Finally one instance may be mentioned, where ordinary fire is 
effectively used by Alexius. In one of his Turkish campaigns 


: XI. 10, p. 336. Or possibly in the animals’ heads there was something new 
(XI. 10, p. 335). Both hand-squirts and mechanical apparatus might be used to 
discharge liquid fire. 

2 Tactica, XIX. 6, 51, 54, 56-60. 

3 Récits de Byzance et des Croisades, 2° Série, p. 39. Schlumberger believes that this 
deadly liquid fire, partly made of explosive oil, was largely responsible for arresting 
the Saracen expansion in Eastern Europe, such panic terror did it inspire. Atta- 
liates says Constantine Monomachus had ships furnished 7@ MySixw wupi (p. 21). 

4 XIV. 2, p. 426. 

5 This was obviously brushwood piled up by Baldwin in his desire to take the 
third zone of the ‘outworks’ mentioned earlier in the chapter; his preparations 
were through his carelessness’ turned against himself. 

6 This explains the ‘naphtha and pitch’ got ready by the besieged Geo. Palaeo- 
logus at Durazzo (IV. 4, p. 110). 


7 Oman quotes the /tin. Regis Ricardi as saying that Greek fire could only be put 
out by sand or vinegar (op. cit. II. 48). 
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the enemy defeated in open fight take refuge in a dense and 
marshy reed-bed, where the Greeks cannot follow. The Em- 
peror sets a ring of soldiers all round, lights a fire at one side, 
and seizes on all those who try to escape by the other.' These 
unheroic tactics are complacently recounted by his daughter. 


MILITARY AFFAIRS 


59. THE NAVY 


AY to the Byzantine navy, a few words must suffice. C. Neu- 
mann pointed out in 1898? that the history of the Byzantine 
navy had never been adequately written. P. Grenier, in his 
Empire byzantin of 1904, has one short passage on it. Since then 
Bury, in his edition of Gibbon (1909-14), has given us a brief 
appendix on the subject,3 Baynes has devoted a few pages to 
it in his Byzantine Empire,t and Diehl brings it into Ch. XXIII 
of the Cambridge Mediaeval History, Vol. 1V.5 Oman, in his new 
1924 edition of The Art of War, passes the matter almost 
wholly by. 

As an opening we may quote Baynes’s dictum that the 
Byzantine Empire like Republican Rome ‘only took to the sea 
under compulsion’,® and in the course of centuries its fleet was 


t XIV. 5, p. 441. 2 Mist. Zeitschr. Vol. 45, pp. 1-23. 

3 Vol. VI, App. 5. 4 pp. 143-9, 217-20. 

5 It should be noted that this writer assigns a higher value to the Greek fleet 
than do most Byzantinists. He says that it ‘saved Constantinople in the great 
siege of 717’, and that from the close of the ninth century till the beginning of 
the twelfth ‘Byzantium was the great sea-power of the Mediterranean’. Its end, 
according to him, only came when Constantinople neglected naval construction 
and hired foreign vessels, finally in the thirteenth century considering the mainten- 
ance of a fleet ‘as a useless expense’ (pp. 741-2). 

6 Op. cit. p. 143. It is interesting to read the opening words of Leo’s Tactica 
XIX, epi yavyaxias. The Emperor in his Preface to the whole book says the 
art of war is vital and has decayed. In XIX. 1, addressing an imaginary admiral, 
he says: ‘Now we will give directions about naval warfare, having found nothing 
laid down about it as rules (xexavowopevov) in ancient works on ‘Tactics.’ 
He says he will ‘shortly’ (actually in seventy-five paragraphs) explain what he 
has read omopdédynv and known ‘by brief experience’, and learnt from the deeds 
or sufferings trav mAwiwwv otparnydv. His maxims are full of sound sense, 
and dwell more than once on the necessity of adapting one’s own mode of 
warfare to that of the enemy, whose various methods are described, or to circum- 
stances (16, 43, 68, 69, 73). An admiral should know his men personally and exhort 
them to courage (18, 19, 21, 31). The necessity of careful preparation, training, 
order, and vigilance is emphasized (20, 25, 26, 29, 74), and signals and formations 
are studied (39-42, 44-6, 70). No navy wins without two requisites, good soldiers 
and God’s favour (34, 50, 72, 75). Characteristically the Byzantine Emperor 
advises the avoidance of a general attack when possible (32, 33), and advocates 
the practice of feigning flight and taking the enemy at a disadvantage (47-9, 61). 
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inferior to that of the Vandals, of the Arabs,! and of the 
Italians. Even Cecaumenus, though pronouncing that ‘the Fleet 
is the glory of the Empire’ (ris ‘Pwyavias), speaks of venal, 
sluggish admirals and ill-equipped ships, and recommends that 
naval commands should be given to superannuated military 
men.? Neumann, Baynes, and Bury elucidate the situation some- 
what by pointing out that there were two fleets, the imperial and 
the provincial or thematic, and that the final decay of both in 
the eleventh century was due respectively to the anti-military 
policy of the Emperors between Basil II and Alexius I (who all 
had the example of Romanus Lecapenus to show them that 
great admirals might be formidable subjects, no less than great 
generals), and to the Seljuq conquests which annihilated the 
three maritime themes, the Aegean, the Samian, and the Cibyr- 
rhaeot.3 Certainly there was one moment in the tenth century 
when Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus could claim @adao- 
coxpatetv as far as the Pillars of Hercules,t and Nicephorus 
Phocas could boast to the envoy of the German king ‘navigan- 
tium fortitudo mihi soli inest’.5 But besides the regular navies 
of hostile nations, the Byzantines were constantly suffering from 
the heterogeneous pirates and sea-rovers infesting the Mediter- 
ranean, recruited even from ‘Scandinavian freebooters’ who 
‘penetrated through the straits of Gibraltar’. If Moslem piracy 
had diminished since the Norman conquest of Sicily, it had not 
ceased ; indeed it had in a sense been aggravated by the same 
practice among the Norman conquerors, of whom Crispin and 
Guynemer and many others came to the Mediterranean by sea, 
as well as among the Italian seamen.’ Even all through the 
first Crusade Riant tells us* there were a number of Northern 


Odds should never be faced (66, 67). New devices are to be concealed, for fear 
the enemy might copy them (63). ‘The section ends with saying that a successful 
admiral will be rewarded not only by the Emperor, but by God whose ‘inheritance’ 
he is defending (75). 

« Grenier believes the death-blow to Byzantine supremacy in the Mediterranean 
was the pillaging of Thessalonica by the Arabs in 904 (op. cit. Vol. I, p. 163). 

2 Ady. vov8., pp. 101-3. Just before this he describes the army as ‘the glory of the 
Emperor and the power of the Palace’. Baynes (of. cit. p. 149) says: “The soldier 
always took precedence of the sailor, and in this . . . New Rome but preserved the 
traditions of the older Western capital.’ The strategi of maritime themes were 
paid less than the others (Diehl, op. cit. p. 744). 

3 Baynes, p. 146, says of this Cibyrrhaeot theme: ‘Here was the Empire’s out- 
post against the Saracens.’ The district of Cibyra in Pamphylia was probably a 
shipbuilding centre. Cf. Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asia Minor, p. 420. 

4 De them., Vol. III, p. 58., 5 Liutprand, Legatio, ch. 11 (P. L. 136, col. 915). 

6 Baynes, op. cit. p. 145. “Some of these robbers’, he points out on p. 219, ‘thus 
gained money to go on pilgrimages in honour of Our Lady.’ 

7 J. Laurent, Byzance et les Turcs Seldjoucides, p. 106, note 2. 

8 Expéditions des Scandinaves, p. 138. 
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vessels “‘demi-corsaires, demi-marchands’, committing ‘pira- 
teries’ along the Syrian and Anatolian coasts,! and Anna 
herself mentions the Greek naval police on the watch against 
pirates in the Adriatic.» Neumann is of opinion as regards the 
two fleets, imperial and provincial, that the latter did most of 
the work, being always ready for action, while the former 
(though larger, at any rate in the tenth century) only came out 
for a great war. At the end of the eleventh century, he says: 
‘Ueberall spiirt man das Fehlen jener kleinasiatischen Provin- 
zialflotte.’ 

Alexius (to his credit be it spoken) all through his reign 
steadily increased the imperial fleet, collecting some ships and 
building others. As to the size and character of the fleet, 
‘anchored according to custom’ outside Constantinople during 
his own rebellion and won over for him by Palaeologus as an 
essential factor towards his success,3 we have no information. 
There were clearly enough sailors to make a loud ‘acclamation’ 
for the new Emperor, and to guard the Capital from any ‘who 
might attempt to cross from the East’. Yet certainly at first 
Alexius had to rely on ‘the navy of the whole State’ of Venice, 
enlisting by immense bribes its aid against Robert Guiscard. 
In the first sea-fight off Cape Pali the Venetians sustain the 
combat with the Normans unaided; ‘Maurice+ with the Greek 
fleet’ is not mentioned till the naval action of the next spring.5 
When Robert’s second invasion is expected, Alexius has still not 
enough ships of his own and hires some from Venice.® But by the 
time of the first Crusade he has vessels sufficient for the sending of 
two separate bodies of the Crusaders straight by sea to the Holy 
Land,’ and a ‘Greek fleet’ is waiting off Antioch when Taticius 
decides to bring his troops home,* while Alexius does not hesi- 
tate to pit his navy even against the redoubted Pisans and 


: Alexius sends John Ducas against ‘the satraps of the Turks and the barbarians 
infesting the gea-coast’ (XI. 5, p. 322). 

2 In X. 7, p. 288. Nicolas Maurocatacalo, Dux of the Fleet, is anchored off 
Durazzo 7a meAdyn mepicxoTéy ws pun AdBorev adrov AnotpiKal vies TaparrAcvcacar, 
For Anna’s mention of the ‘barbarous Vetones’ see above, p. 354 and note 3. Cf. 
Nic. Bry. III. 3, p. 703 his own father had fought Italian pirates. Baynes believes 
that the danger from corsairs was one of the reasons why the Byzantines did not 
care to invest capital in oversea commerce, which gradually passed into the hands 
of the Italian Republics (of. cit. p. 218). 

3 Palaeologus exhorts them érepaAkéa TH vixny momnoapevovs adré (sc. to Alexius) 
mpoceAbeiv. II. 11, p. 65. : ; 

4 Spoken of by Nic. Bry. (II. 26, p. 63) as ‘having the greatest possible experi- 
ence in naval matters’. f 

s IV. 3, p. 107. Chalandon even puts this action off for nearly two years, till the 
spring of 1083 (op. cit. p. gI, note 3). 

6 VI. 5. 7 X. 10, p. 299; XI. 8, p. 332. 
8 XI. 4, p. 319. 
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Genoese.’ He not only commandeers ships ‘from all the lands 
under the sovereignty of the Greeks’, but he has ‘a good num- 
ber’ (ixavd) built under his own direction at Constantinople.” 
When an invasion by Bohemund is possible though not im- 
minent, he collects such a large fleet ‘from the Cyclades Islands 
and the séa-coast cities of Asia and from Europe itself’ that 
many of his subjects murmur, doubtless at the expense which 
they would thereby have to bear.3 In policing the seas or 
helping in sieges or cutting off an enemy’s supplies the Greek 
navy in the Alexias plays an honourable if minor part. 

As to the kinds of ships mentioned by Anna they are sur- 
prisingly many: triremes, pirate-vessels, war (or ‘long’) ships, 
dromonds, i.e. light or ‘running’ craft, ‘sermones’ (whatever they 
may have been), freight-ships, horse-transports, skiffs (some- 
times small enough for inland waters),4 pinnaces,5 and 
‘merchantmen of heavy tonnage’ (uupioddpor dAkddes), as well as 
vads and mAota in general. For going up the Hebrus Alexius 
uses an dudipuxov mAotov’ which Du Cange says was equivalent 
to audipputov, a boat so small as to be washed on all sides by 
the waves, up to the very gunwale. Important people seem 
often to have used small boats; Tzachas gets away in an 
axdatiov, Robert Guiscard and Count Hugh each escape from 
shipwreck on a oxados, and it is an imperial povipes, a special 
one ‘set apart for the empresses’, that conveys Irene to and 
from her husband’s camp.? In such an inconspicuous boat 
Bohemund returns to Italy after the humiliating treaty, and 
Alexius visits the shipbuilding yards, or slips into his capital at 
the end of the final Turkish campaign so as to avoid a public 
entry and reception.’ Robert Guiscard after his naval defeat at 
Butrinto goes to Cephallenia in a povnpns yadéa.9 One class of 
boat which seems to have been reserved for the second in com- 
mand in a fleet is ‘called by sailors’ an eExovocarov, from the 


1 XI. 10 and 11, 

> XI. 10, p. 335. Some of these are fitted with fire-projecting tubes. 

3 XID, 4, p. 356. 

4 III. 11, p. 95; XI. 2, p. 313. 

5 VI. 13, p. 181, and VII. 8, p. 205. The word is dypdpra from peregre, a small 
fast-sailing boat with a sharp prow used by the Emperors for going across the 
Bosporus, i.e. ‘abroad’. See Du Cange on VI. 13, p. 181. 

6 VIII. 3, p. 227; 4, p. 228. Camytzes crosses from Damalin to Constantinople 
in a boat of this kind (XIV. 6, p. 443). 

7 III. 12, p. 98; IX. 1, p. 248; X. 7, p. 289; XV. 1, p. 462: 2, p. 463. Soa 
Peloponnesian count “wings his own povfpes with oars’ to dash against the Pisans 
(XI. 10, p. 336). It is however in a bireme that Bohemund comes from Antioch 
to Corfu in a coffin (XI. 12, p. 344). 

§ XL. 10, po 335s oMbV« ly PurdlOs Vaz, pr 402. 

VIS Oy palo2s 
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Latin excusatum.: Du Cange in a long note explains this as an 
onerarta navis, immune (‘excused’) from certain fiscal burdens ;? 
it is not an altogether convincing derivation, but the point is 
hardly worth further discussion. 

Scouting, according to Bury,3 was done by povipes or galleys 
(yaAaiar, a less usual form than yaddar). So the second Drun- 
gary of the fleet is left on the watch ‘with his excussate pov7}- 
pys’.4 After Bohemund’s death the Dardanelles are guarded by 
sailors ‘making sallies in swift light boats’ (81d Spouddwv Kodduwv 
vndv), while the hostile Italian fleet sends out ‘swift scout ships’ 
(kardoxomot Spouddes) to get news of Alexius’ whereabouts.5 
Rafts, ferries, anda pontoon-bridge all figure in Anna’s pages,® 
but call for no special attention. : 

Compared to modern vessels all the Byzantine vessels were 
small and unseaworthy, and incapable of withstanding storms; 
the weather was often a deadlier foe than a hostile fleet. The 
unseasonable snowstorm and wind which wrecks Robert Guis- 
card’s first fleet, as it tries to cross the Adriatic ‘in battle 
array’, gives rise to one of the finest passages in the book, a 
passage which will bear comparison with Masefield’s famous 
Dauber. What concerns us here is however not Anna’s style, 
but the actual way in which the ships are battered to pieces. 
‘The winds were destroying’ [literally ‘eating up’] ‘the sails, 
and the yards were shattered and fell on the deck,’ and the 
boats were sinking, crews and all. So some of the ships with 
their sailors were engulfed in the waters, some were carried 
against the headlands and dashed to pieces. Then the hides 
wrapped round the turrets came loose through the rain, and 
the nails came out of their proper places, and thereupon the 
skins growing heavier quickly upset those wooden turrets and 
falling down sank the ships.’? Even in calm weather the vessels 
of the eleventh century were liable to capsize if not properly 


1 The ‘second count’ in the expedition of Nicolas Mavrocatacalo has such a 
boat, also called a xdrepyov (X. 8, p. 290); the ‘second Drungary of the fleet’ 
under the Contostephani brothers has one with one bank of rowers, another 
instance of a povfpes for a man cf high position (XII. 8, p. 369). 

2 X. 8, p. 290. . it 

3 Loc. cit. The only passage where the word ‘galley’ occurs in the Alextas it has no 
suggestion of scouting (VI. 6, p. 162). Leo (XIX. 74) recommends having small 
dromonds for the watch (cf. 29) and povyjpia and yaAeas ready for emergencies. 

4 XII. 9, p. 369. 5 XIV. 3, pp. 429, 430. 

6 VIII. 4, p. 229; XIII. 6, p. 394; XIV. 7, Pp. 4473 9, P- 454. 

7 We may compare the storm that broke up the Pisan fleet : “The waves dashed, 
the yards creaked, and the sails were torn through’ (XI. 10, p. 336). 

8 III. 12, p. 98. Other devastating storms occur in X. 7, p. 288; XI. 10, pp. 336, 
337; 11, p. 338. Irene cannot get back to Europe ‘because the sea [of Marmora] 
was not navigable’ (XV. 2, pp. 463, 464). A favourite expression 1s that vessels 


are jyiGpavara, 
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ballasted : 13,000 (!) Venetians are thus drowned, ‘by rushing all 
together to one side’.’ 

From the ships we pass to those on board them. Neu- 
mann? points out that the crews (he might have added, ‘like 
the land forces’) came from three sources, native Greeks, ‘im 
Reich angesiedelte Barbaren’, and foreign mercenaries.3 Baynes 
states that ‘in the Tactica of Leo VI (giving it the later date 
and not the earlier suggested by Krumbacher) ‘the crews are 
soldiers and sailors too’,+ but that the two arms were differen- 
tiated ‘in the expedition of 902’. As a matter of fact we plainly 
see from the Alexias that the distinction between soldiers and 
sailors, as between generals and admirals, was never absolute. 
Only in one place is there a definite contrast drawn between 
‘those of the fleet? (who ‘being unversed in fighting on land’ 
are panic-stricken and useless in a siege) and ‘the land soldiers’ 
(jrreipOra orpatidra).5 

On the whole we may say that the Byzantine navy was always 
complementary to the army. Anna herself, by her shorter de- 
scriptions, stilted phrases, and evidently diminished interest,° 
makes us feel that battles at sea, partly no doubt because her 
father never took part in them, are of secondary importance to 
those on land. Only the action with the flagship of 6 koyuns 
IIpeBevrGas and the use of fire-ships against the Pisans rouse 
her to any real enthusiasm, and she shows from first to last 
little knowledge of naval ways.? 


1 VI. 5, p.161. In VII. 8, p. 210, a commander seems to have waited for sailing 
till he ‘found the sea low-waved’. This is prescribed by Leo, op. cit., 2, 27. 

2 Op. cit. p. 6. 

3 Diehl, op. cit. p. 742, says that the Mardaites from Mt. Lebanon and some 
Varangians served in the fleet: also that the native sailors were rewarded with 
hereditary fiefs. 

4 Op. cit. p. 148. The Tactica (XIX. 13) makes the upper bank of rowers the 
fighters, armed like land soldiers (65). The lower bank has spears (62). This was 
the classical custom. Spartan ‘hoplites who will themselves handle the oars’ are 
spoken of by Thucydides (VI. 91). It seems to him anomalous for naval actions 
to have ‘almost the appearance of a battle by land’ (ibid. I. 49; VII. 62, 63) through 
having decks crowded with special soldiers. 

5 XII. 8, pp. 367, 368. As always, the most important person on a boat was the 
steersman (olaxoorpdgos, II. 7, p. 57; mndadwtyos, X. 8, p. 290; KuBepviirns, 
X. 2, p. 271). Words used for sailors are tAwrfpes (III. 12, p. 98) and 76 vaurixdv 
or of vaurixol (III. 12, p.97; XI. 5, p. 323) who may be used to garrison a town. 
In some passages ‘the rowers’ seem to be contrasted with the other men on board 
(IX. 1, p. 248; X. 7, p. 288; 8, pp. 290, 293; XI. 5, p. 323). We hear of rowing 
‘noiselessly’ (III. 11, p. 95) or the reverse (XII. 9, p. 369) ; also ceaselessly (VII. 8, 
p. 207) ; also of holding water (III. 12, p. 98). 

6 Const. Porph. de Admin: imp., has only one chapter dealing with the fleet (51 
in Vol. III), and Leo’s Tactica has only one Constitution. 

7 X. 8; XI. 10, One point involving her accuracy may ‘be noticed here. She 
gives the Venetians in Robert’s two Illyrian campaigns credit for five naval 
victories and one defeat (IV. 2, 3, p.107; VI. 5). Of these five victories Chalandon 
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@ study of the Byzantine navy has taken us a little aside 
from our main subject, which is Military Affairs seen by 
Anna as the medium of her father’s glory. We have spoken of 
his untiring persistence, like a caltrop indeed, in sharing every 
side of his army’s labours. Before we go into details of life on 
a campaign, it may be well to recapitulate very briefly the 
principles which he held up before him, as they are to be 
gleaned from his daughter’s encomiums. 

It has been said so often as scarcely to brook repetition that 
the Byzantine mind admired cleverness above all things; not 
for nothing was their chief church dedicated to Wisdom. So 
that though Anna is proud of her father’s courage she is even 
prouder of his tricks and diplomacy in war, his feigned flights, 
his playing off a weaker foe against a stronger one, his strata- 
gems to conceal his inferior numbers, and the rest.t Above all 
does she gloat over his skill in performing two characteristically 
Byzantine transactions,” dzozoretofar, ‘to win over’ (usually by 


believes the second to have been a small incident grossly magnified (op. cit. p. 91, 
note 3), and the fifth (after the defeat) to have been a pure invention, because we 
know that the Venetians deposed their Doge in punishment for the destruction of 
their fleet (p. 93, note 3). Itis however possible that they got ready another. Their 
‘dromonds and triremes and small ships’ were probably not all in action together, 
and Anna leaves the length of the interval between defeat and victory quite vague. 
In the absence of better evidence we will believe Anna. The other suggestion 
(p. 71, note 3), that Alexius’ negotiations with the Venetians (IV. 2, p. 105) began 
earlier than his daughter seems to say, is more plausible. 

t See above, Ch.21 and pp. 153,245. In VI. 11, p. 175, the humouring of the weaker 
of two enemies is erected into a principle. In I. 3, p. 7, he has the ‘Palamedes-like 
device’ of pretending to blind Urselius, and the same comparison is applied by 
his daughter to his dealings with Botaniates (II. 2, p. 47). In I. 5, p. 13, he falsely 
proclaims his enemy’s death; in I. 7 and 8, he deceives Basilacius, and in V. 5 and 
6, Bohemund, by concealing his own position; in I. 4, p. 10, and X. 4, p. 281, he 
hides the inferior numbers of his army; in V. 5, p. 139, he orders a feigned flight, 
and Anna says he often did so (XV. 3, p. 467). (For other generals who conceal 
their numbers see XI. 2, p. 313; XIII. 9, p. 401; XIV. 1, p. 421; XV. 1, p. 461: 
Cf. Thuc. V. 8.) In VII. 2, he plays a mean trick on the Patzinak envoys. In 
VIII. 1, p. 223, he deceives the enemy by dressing up his men in prisoners’ 
clothes; in XI. 2, p. 314, he outwits the Crusaders by a wnxav7 or SpGya. In X. 4 
he approves the acted lie of Alacaseus. He exhorts Palaeologus to use ‘every 
device’ (III. 9, p. 92). [ 

2 II. 3, p. 48; V. 7, p. 143; VI. 4, p. 158; 6, p. 163; 12, p. 178; VII. 6, p. 202; 
VIII. 4, p. 228; 5, p. 230; X. 11, 306; XIII. 4, p. 387. In XI. 3, p. 315, his two 
captured generals adopt the same methods with the Turks. See also IX. 2, p, 249; 
6, pp. 257, 258; 8, p. 261; XI. 4, p. 319 (bis); 8, p. 332; XII. 5, p. 360; XIII. 
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fair means or foul), and dzawpetv, ‘to keep amused’ some 
opponent while acting behind his back. Again and again we 
hear of the Emperor endeavouring to ‘win’ some one away 
from his proper allegiance by promises or by money down, or 
by circulating untruths or arousing discontent, and though he 
is not invariably successful it never seems to discourage him 
from fresh efforts of the same kind. He does not draw the line 
even at bogus letters to sow dissension.’ As to keeping his foes 
amused, it is a performance on which Anna loves to dilate.? In 
short, like Cinnamus she holds that to win a victory 6.’ amdrns 
or padvovpyav is as good as any other way ;3 all that matters is 
the winning; and as a fact her father’s military successes were 


12, p. 411; XIV. 2, p. 424. In Books VII and VIII Alexius holds out revenge, 
booty, and pay, as inducements to bring over the Comans to fight their former 
friends the Patzinaks. Anna cannot help admiring as yevvatos the Norman count 
who refuses to desert Bohemund and enter her father’s service (VI. 1, p. 154), and 
the Venetians are equally loyal to Alexius (VI. 5, p. 161) ; but large sums of money 
buy the homage of the Crusaders. In VI. 5, p. 159, Alexius’ attempts upon Robert 
Guiscard’s son Guy met with ultimate failure, as the later history shows (XIII. 4, 
5, 9, and 10), but temporary success, if we are to believe the Chanson d’Antioche 
(see Chalandon, p. 92) and a possible interpretation of Callicles’ Poem XXXII. 
(See Ch. 67, below.) In XI. 11, p. 339, the ‘soldiers of Tancred stood firm and 
Cantacuzenus tromoiovpevos tods KeAtods ov« éereife. The wavoupyia of Alexius in 
XIII. 4, is also unsuccessful. But see XIV. 3, p. 432, where he wins the Turks. 
The policy of the Athenians of splitting up hostile combinations is alluded to by 
the Syracusans in Thuc. VI. 77, and Alcibiades practises it (ibid. VIII. 45). 

« XIII. 4. In this connexion we may quote Oman (Art of War, I. 202): “There 
is ample evidence, not only from the records of chroniclers but from the chapters 
of Leo’s Tactica, that the East-Romans felt no proper sense of shame for some of 
their over-ingenious stratagems in war.’ He instances negotiations only intended 
to lull the enemy ‘into a belief in the certainty of peace’ and thus to make an 
attack easier, and also the sending of ‘bribes into the hostile camp’. Leo recom- 
mends two ancient tricks ‘that were already 1,000 years old in his own day. 
The first is that of addressing treasonable letters to officers in the enemy’s camp 
and contriving that they shall fall into the hands of the commander-in-chief 
in order that he may be made suspicious of his lieutenants’. It is interesting to 
find Alexius putting into practice this doubtfully moral maxim of a bygone 
Emperor, his predecessor on the same throne. 

2 VI. 10, pp. 174, 175. The people of Tyre act like this to Baldwin (XIV. 2, 
p. 426), and so do the Comans to Alexius (X. 4, p. 281). The word azawpeiv 
(equivalent to peréwpov tats EAmiot movetv, XIV. 2, p. 426) may indeed be taken 
as expressing in one word much of the diplomatic ideal of Anna’s day. (We 
must note that in X. 2, p. 272; XIII. 3, p. 381; and XV. 11, p. 501, the word 
has either a slightly or a wholly different meaning.) Pulchases the Turk does it to 
Alexius (VI. 12, p. 179); Alexius does it to the Patzinaks (VIII. 5, p. 230); the 
mother of ‘Tancred does it to the imperial admiral (XII. 8, pp. 366, 367). So 
when Bohemund asks for the Domesticate of the East the Emperor ‘fawns on him 
with fine hopes’ (X. 11, p. 304). Again, it is hardly necessary to say that to return 
the same answer to each of two rival suitors is a trick of venerable age; Robert 
Guiscard practises it towards the Pope and the German king (I. 13, p. 33), just as 
centuries before the men of Camarina had so dealt with the Syracusans and 
Athenians (Thuc. VI. 88). In VIII. 7, Alexius sends letters of different meaning 
to his nephew John Comnenus and to the latter’s subordinates at Durazzo. 

3 V.5, p. 138; 6, p. 141; XIII. 4, p. 387; XV. 3, p. 467. In I. 4, p. 10, she says 
of him xAwmerevew 7Hv vikny eBovdero. Cf. Thuc. V. 9 on KAéupara in war, 
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more often won by stratagems of various sorts than by open 
attacks. With a heterogeneous and doubtfully loyal army such 
as we have described, this was probably inevitable. If he was 
ever and indeed usually successful we, like his daughter, may 
reasonably ascribe it to his own qualities of ‘strategic skill’! 
and his conviction that anything, ‘craft’ or even ‘roguery’, was 
better than defeat.2 Even his zeal as a converter of heretics 
did not make him neglect either learning or strategy,3 though 
temporarily he ‘took up the apostolic contest instead of the 
strategic’.4 This paragon indeed ‘in all things excelled all, in 
didactic discourse he outstripped those who busied themselves 
about speech,’ in battles and strategies he surpassed men 
admired in arms’.® For in her eyes ‘the first of virtues is the 
wisdom of generals in gaining a victory without danger’ ; a good 
leader is resourceful, ever devising something zavoipyov Kai 
otpatnyiKov , something brilliant (dé 7), and condescending to 
any stratagem against superior numbers.’ His advice to the 
Crusaders runs characteristically on the same lines. They must 
rely on solid ranks and ambushes, and if victorious must not 
pursue the enemy far or in disordered fashion; neglect of these 
maxims spells ruin.’ A general’s first duty according to the 
experts of the day was to keep his men safe.9 

As to the nature of his military operations, they were three- 
fold; Anna herself divides them into ‘sieges, ambuscades, and 
fights in regular battles’.*° But before we deal with these in detail 
something must be said about the preliminaries to all military 

Attal. (p. 108) says that to the general must be attributed the good or bad 
success of anarmy. See I. 1, p. 4; 2, pp. 4,53 4,P.1035,p.1137,p.18; X. 11, 
p- 306; XIII. 4, p. 386 (dis) 5 5, p. 391; XIV. 8, p. 453. So Polybius (1. 84, 6) extols 
otparnyiKy Svvapyis Over ‘unreasoning military routine’. The phrase is constantly 
used in the Alexias not only of Alexius but of other generals, especially Bohemund. 
We may contrast IX. 2, p. 249; XII. 2, pp. 348, 349. She also says, “The race of 
Celts has never made use of strategic order and science at all’ (XI. 6, p. 325). On 
Alexius as a general see above, chs. 55 and 57. 

2 XIII. 4; KV. 3. 

3 Though she does not say so, we may assume that he was familiar with Leo’s 
Tactica. Its twenty-one divisions deal with all the matters in which Anna displays 
such interest: arms, training, camps, sieges, marches, battles, and above all with 
the different waparaéeis of Saracens, Turks, Bulgarians, Scythians, Gauls, Lom- 
bards, and Slavs, all enemies of the Empire. 

4 XIV. 8, p. 453. 

5 Taking Adyous and ddyoy as referring specially to oratory, rather than to 
learning in general. 

6 XV. 8, p. 487. 7 XV. 3, p. 467. 

8 X. 10, p. 301; 11, p. 305; XI. 3, pp. 317, 318; 8, p. 332. Bohemund pursues 
the fleeing Greeks dxpards, so his unguarded camp is sacked, and the rest of his 
cavalry defeated (V. 6, p. 140; cf. Thuc. VIII. 105). 

9 VI. 10, p. 172; 13, p. 180. Cf. dywvrifou . . . duddrrew tov Aadv aov (Cec, Strat. 
p. 10). 

10 V. 1, p. 126. 
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undertakings of whatever nature, namely, study of the ground, 
scouting, the pitching of a camp, and the choosing of times 
and seasons. 

The first point, topography, is evidently one which interests 
Anna, and she is fond of describing ‘the lie of the land’ (rod 
témov rv Oéow) and the attention paid to it by the various 
generals. To pursue this topic in detail would take us too far. 
We will only give two instances. A situation ‘near a fortress... 
having the river on one side and being marshy on the other” is 
the spot chosen by Alexius for one of his camps in the Patzinak 
War, a choice not made till he has himself examined the river- 
bed and banks on both sides and explained the topography to 
his officers? Again, when Alexius is anxious to defend his 
borders against the Dalmatians, he studies the ground in person, 
‘going everywhere on foot, and gazing about him with his own 
eyes, lest some unguarded spot should escape him’ in this 
locality of gorges ‘hilly, riven, thickly wooded, and wellnigh 
impassable’.3 : 

Connected with this careful study_of the ground we must 
note the dependence on scouts, who with deserters from the 
other side were a general’s only source of information. Cecau- 
menus is insistent on their value: ‘in war let there be with thee 
scouts many and faithful and active.’> Some valuable news 
must have been got by those who executed the axpoBoduopoi of 
which we hear so constantly, but the reliance was mainly on 
scouts specially sent out to reconnoitre, men to ‘run ahead’, as 
they are once called.° They go out ‘in all directions’ to ascertain 
the movements of the Patzinaks;7 one scout by receiving a 
signal and passing it on enables the Emperor’s forces to attack 
Castoria from the lake side and the land side simultaneously.® 
Scouts watch for fleets? as well as armies,’ and a pretence of 
advancing to catacxomjoa the enemy’s lines affords an excellent 
(bis) 5 B - gaacror a ED ese = Vine i ae sO auralbaae 

2 VIII. 3, p. 227. Similar localities are chosen by Cantacuzene in XIII. 5, 
P- 392; 6, p. 394. 

3 IX. 1, p. 245. 

4 We may compare the scouts who appear throughout all Polybius’ History 


(e.g. in the sea battle of I. 53) and the ‘currours’ of Froissart, constantly sent out 
to ascertain the position and numbers of the enemy. 

5 Strat. pp. 9 (bis), 26. So at Cynossema the Athenians were.nearly overwhelmed 
by the Spartans because their ‘scouts had failed them’ (Thuc. VIII. 103). 

6 VIII. 2, p. 223. TeV elas pe Lod: 

8 VI. 1, p. 153. Here the topography is most important. 

9 VII. 8, p. 208; XII. 8, p. 368. 

10 VIII. 4, p. 229; XIV. 3, p. 429; XV.6, p.479. In IV. 1, p. 103, they are set 
on the walls of Durazzo to watch for Robert Guiscard. In XIII. 5, p. 391; 6 


Pp. 394 (bis), Cantacuzenus’ scouts are anparently ‘barbarians’. : 
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opportunity to a traitor for going across and revealing his 
master’s plans." In one instance we hear of one body of scouts 
being followed by another to keep them up to the mark, the two 
duties of such men being vigilance and careful observation,’ 
so that even the great Alexius is said to watch for his Turkish 
enemy ‘like a scout’.3 

From scouting we pass to the pitching of camps, to which 
Anna often refers. This usually demanded ‘trenches and a pali- 
sade’, and this feature of an encampment is mentioned so often 
as to make enumeration unnecessary and effectively to contra- 
dict Oster’s statement,’ that ‘die Befestigung des Lagerplatzes 

. . nur bei sehr vereinzelten Gelegenheiten ausdriicklich und, 
wie es fast scheinen méchte, als ungewohnlich hervorgehoben 
wird’. 

The last preliminary matter to be considered is the time and 
season which appeared most appropriate for fighting in the eyes 
of Anna’s contemporaries. All through the Alexias we find the 
assumption that winter is a close time for fighting,® while sum- 
mer heat is hardly less objectionable for any military opera- 
tions.?7 The disregard of seasons by the Patzinaks was one of 
the most disconcerting features of their raids. On one occasion 
we are told that, the summer being over and the autumn equi- 
nox just passed, ‘this season seemed favourable for taking the 
field’,9 a point of view with which those familiar with Asia 
Minor, where the weather is at its best in late September and 
early October, would undoubtedly sympathize. But we cannot 
help reflecting that, with winter and summer both barred, 
campaigns must have been extremely short.” 

On the other hand the length of each fighting day must 
have been very great, for we constantly hear of councils, 


me VIISOo pa2tr. 2 XIV. 1, p. 421. 3 XV. 3, p. 466. 

4 In I. 4, p. 10, their absence is specially mentioned. In XV. 1, p. 461, the Greek 
‘tents’ do notyseem to have been fortified, but the army is at the time taking the 
offensive. For the usual practice see I. 7, p. 18; II. 6, p. 57; IV. 3, p. 108; V.5, 
p. 138; VII. 8, p. 207; VIII. 3, p. 227; 4 pp. 229, 230, and many other instances 
of a radpos or a xdpag. 

5 A. K., Pt. Ill, p. 28. 

6 e.g. V. 1, p. 125; IX. 1, p. 246, and often elsewhere. This was, as is well 
known, the principle on which the old Greeks conducted their campaigns, notably 
in the Peloponnesian War; they never fought in winter. In I. 16, p. 37, Robert 
Guiscard in winter chooses the shortest possible sea journey for crossing to Illyria. 

7 IXe1, p. 246; X. 5, &c. 

8 VII. 2, p. 190. As has been pointed out by Dieter (B. Z. III. pp. 386-g0) 
this passage is copied from Psellus (Chron., Basil Il, Byz. T., p. 12), and may 
possibly be wholly inaccurate as applied to the Patzinaks. 

9 XV. 3, p. 468. a 

10 It should be pointed out that the winter was used for training (Leo, Tactica, 
VII. 2). 

821471 Cc 
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marches, and the like taking place in the night. Generals 
ponder all night over their plans,’ or even go out then for 
reconnoitring,? while the self-indulgent drown care in drink, 
and women pray and sing ‘holy hymns’ in churches.3 As in 
other lands, the carrying of secret messages, private diplo- 
macy,’ sudden surprises of an enemy,’ all this takes place while 
the world is asleep. It is at night that Alexius fears the men 
of Amasea will set the captured Urselius free,’ at night that he 
himself escapes out of and into Constantinople.* In the dark- 
ness hostile attacks or pryings are feared and hostile forces slip 
away,? while other men remain hidden in ambush or on the 
watch,” or a commander makes his preparations and issues his 
instructions for the morrow." By night deeds of violence are 
attempted or executed,” so that those in high places especially 
need the ‘unsleeping eye’ of devotion near them.%3 

In all this there is nothing exceptional, and if the use of 
night for drawing up documents, organizing military hymn- 
singings and processions, trying siege appliances, marching, 
holding councils, or arguing with heretics seems more frequent 
in the Alexias than is customary with us, we must remember the 
difference of climate and the desirability of avoiding the day’s 
heat. On the other hand the turning of night into day by the 
anxious watchers round Alexius’ dying bed is one of the many 
touches of nature in Anna’s final chapter that make the whole 
world of wives and daughters kin. 

We will now take up in reverse order Anna’s threefold divi- 
sion of military operations, and deal successively with battles, 


C12. pos cLeGepoOr ell. 2 Da 29a Vals LOD BOA eT ll Dae) 5 in! Oe Oe 
p- 477, the Sultan after a repulse ‘grieved through the whole night’. 

2 IV. 1, p. 103. But the phrase 8:a mdons vuxros Kal yepas may be merely a 
conventional one, as in VI. 1, p. 152, it occurs with the word paydpevos, and in 

. 9, Pp. 147, is applied to the way Alexius and Irene ‘toiled over the study of’ the 
holy books. In XV. 11, p. 499, it is probably used literally of Irene’s devoted 
nursing. 

3 II. 5; III. 8, p. 88; V.8, p. 144. In XIII. 1, p. 378, we hear of night prayers 
said by a man. 

4 TENA, Po GOs 05 Pu 55s Vis 10) pel 7 is ntay Due 7d stae peodas 

5 II. 4, p. 50; IX. 8, p. 261; X. 2, p. 272. kee 

e ie II, p. 95; IV. 6, p. 114; VII. 10, p. 214; IX. 5, p. 254. 

7 1.2, p. 7. 

8 II. 4, p. 51:5, Pp. 52; XV. 7, p. 482. So Diogenes wishes to leave the imperial 
camp at night (IX. 7, p. 258). By night Alopus escapes from Mitylene and Tzachas 
from Chios (VII. 8, pp. 205, 210), and a Greek general tries to get into Adrianople 
unperceived by the Comans (X. 3, p. 276). 

9 X. 4, p. 281; XI. 4, p. 321; 6, p. 326; XIII. 9, p. 401; XV. 4, p. 470. 

10) V5, Dp» 130, 1405 VIla\ 195: 

1 VII. ro, p. 2143 VIII. 1, p. 221; XIII. 6, p. 3943 XV. 6, ps477. 
m VIII. 6, p. 234; IX. 5, p. 254; XI. 2, p. 315; XIII. 1, pp. 377, 378. 
3 XII. 3, p. 352; XIV. 4, p. 437. 
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ambuscades, and sieges.‘ When we come to details of fighting 
we at once note the conscientious way in which Anna describes 
the right wing and the left wing and the centre, both of friends 
and foes, how they were composed and how they behaved.’ 
Yet for the average reader the result is merely wearisome.3 
Whether it is Homer or some Attic historian that she is imita- 
ting, as Miss Gardner and Stemplinger would respectively have 
us think, it cannot be said that her battle scenes are the most 
successful parts of her work. Their mere number would make 
it impossible to speak of them all, even supposing it added at 
all to our knowledge of her. If we are to single out a few more 
interesting than the rest, we may choose the night battle with 
Basilacius,t the defeat at Durazzo with Alexius’ wonderful 
escapes,’ and the victory of Lebunium where the army is kept 
alive by peasants acting as water-carriers.® 

We must, however, spend a little time on the question of the 
“new mrapatagis” or battle array of Alexius which seemed to his 
daughter so superhumanly wonderful. First we must note that 
the noun zapdragéis and the verb with its various derivatives are 
great favourites? with Anna and with her husband, but with 
a not perfectly uniform meaning.® Usually it is ‘line of battle’, 
and as such occurs too often to make references necessary. 
Sometimes ‘formation’ comes nearer to it,’ sometimes we must 
translate ‘tactics’.° Once dywviar ék mapatdfews, ‘regular 
battles’, are contrasted with ‘sieges and ambushes’ ; on two occa- 
sions the ‘line’ is distinguished from horse-archers and other 


121) pat26. 

2 We may compare the battle of Manzikert in Nic. Bry. I. 16, p. 29. 

3 See Alexius’ campaigns against Urselius, Bryennius, and Basilacius in Book I, 
the siege of Constantinople in II. 10, the war against Robert Guiscard and Bohe- 
mund in Books IV and V, the Patzinak and Coman campaigns of Books VI, VIII, 
and X, the final contest with Bohemund in Book XIII, and the struggles with the 
Turks constantly recurring throughout the history, from the beginning of Alexius’ 
reign to the very end. 

41.7 and 8. 5 IV. 4-8. 6 VIII. 5. 

7 In the first book they occur six times, in 5, pp. 10, 11; 7, p. 17; 8, p. 20; 9, 
p. 213 13, p. 33. The noun can usually be translated ‘line’, and the verb means 
‘to post’. In IV. 4, p. 109; V. 5, p. 139, 70 oxfpa THs mapardgews comes to 
mean ‘each man’s place in the line’. Sometimes it is plural, ‘lines’ (IV. 6, p. 115; 
IX. 10, p. 265). In her characteristic way of repeating a word at short intervals, 
Anna uses some form of mapdraéis three times in X. 3, p. 275, three times in XI. 3, 
p- 317, and three times in XIII. 6. 

8 Similarly Phalanx in Byzantine Greek is no longer a technical term for a 
definite military force ; it merely means ‘troops’ in larger or smaller bands. _ 

9 VI. 10, p. 171; X. 9, p. 296; XV. 3, p. 470. In XV. 3, p. 469, the plains of 
Dorylaeum are said to be large enough mpes mapardéets. In XII. 2, p. 348, rapardges 
are contrasted with payau. 

10 VI, 14, p. 182, Pacurianus is raparatw diapnyavycacbat mouwAwraros. So is the 
blinded Nicephorus Bryennius (VII. 2, p. 191). 
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mounted fighters.. The commander generally takes his position 
in the centre ris mapardfews.2 When Alexius rouses up the 
citizens of Rusium ‘and even the peasants with their private 
wagons’ to support his fighting troops, the enemy is dismayed 
to see rv Surry mapdragéw3 In the battle of Lebunium the Greek 
‘line’ becomes crescent-shaped,‘ as the wings rush forward. In 
two later passages the verb avturapardoceoOar is used of resisting 
calamity or danger.5 Finally we get the word zapdragts in a 
sense combining the ideas of all three words given above, line, 
formation, and tactics, as where Cecaumenus says, 7apa mdoas 
ras mapatdatets 1) ‘Pwpaixr, éore xpetrrwv,° or where Alexius devises 
one so novel and wonderful as to impress all beholders. What 
then was his caw) wapdragis? It is worth a little trouble to 
discover, especially when Oster summarily dismisses it as a 
revival of the forgotten method of marching ‘in hohlen Vier- 
ecken’,” surely a most inadequate explanation. 

As we have seen, inventiveness was a quality which Anna 
loved to claim for her father, but which we cannot always 
admit. Thus his ovvrayua which was dofepov Oéapa seems 
merely to have been a return to the solid serried ranks where 
each man knew his place; his caw? orparnyia in the last war 
with Bohemund is clearly only the adoption of defensive war- 
fare instead of offensive,? while the woAdyou oxyjua so carefully 
enjoined on his troops is just a clearing of the road by horse- 
archers, previous to the slower advance of the main body.” 
But in the final Turkish campaign Anna harps on the 
novelty of her father’s tactics" which, when he finds a plain 
large enough, he puts into practice, after having with painful 
thought worked them out on parchment.” The solidity of 
the formation causes Alexius himself to consider it a divine 
inspiration, and the experienced archsatrap Monolycus, struck 
with equal admiration, guesses its originator. It advances 
like ‘some living fortified city (wenupywpéry)’, and prisoners, 
women, and children are in the middle. The Greeks can 
resist attacks while keeping the zapdrafis unbroken, and 
this is its peculiar virtue. With vehemence Anna protests 


t V. 1, p. 126; VII. 8, p. 207; 10, p. 2143 11, p. 216; XV. 4, p. 4693 5, p. 474. 
2 IV. 6, pp. 114, 115; VI. 14, p. 184; VII. 3, p. 195; XIV. 5, p. 441. 


3 VII. 10, p. 213. 4 VIII. 5, p. 232. 5 XII. 3, p. 353; XV. 8, p. 489. 
6 Strat., p. 10. 7 A. K., Pt. IL, p. 28. SE XTIT. 2, p. 379. 
9 XIII. 4, p. 386. 10 XIII. 8, p. 397. 


** XV. 3, pp. 468-703 5, p- 4743 6, p. 4773 7, p.481. 

3 Anna says (XV. 4, p. 469) he had studied the Tactics of Aelian, a Greek writer 
who dedicated to Hadrian this work from which Psellus compiled extracts; G. B. L. 
p. 636. Attaliates describes Romanus Diogenes sitting in his tent d.aypadwy Tov 
méAepnov (p. 113). 
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against the idea that this invention resembled anything 
known before. The zaparagis passed on solidly and steadily, 
it could be halted at a word, in its serried ranks and close- 
ness (cvvaomou@ Kal adAndovyia) it was like the ‘unshaken 
mountains’, in its movements it resembled ‘a great living 
creature’. It was emphatically ‘new and marvellous to all, 
and such as no one has ever yet seen, or in writing history has 
handed down to posterity’.t If, as Oster thinks, hollow 
squares such as the ancients knew well had fallen wholly into 
oblivion by Anna’s day,’ this language might not be un-. 
natural or excessive, though it is not easy to suspect our learned 
princess of such historical ignorance. But even so, it does not 
help us to translate one very difficult passages Anna has 
described the Turkish maparafis as unique, because the right 
wing, left wing, and centre were all disjoined, and could attack 
an enemy on all sides with arrows, ‘such first-rate archers are 
they’. Then comes this sentence: “Turning then his attention 
to this, that much experienced Emperor himself made the 
formations (ras mapardges), and placed his phalanxes, odtws cs 
Tovs pev ano THY SeEiav Tokevew dev ai domides mpoBeBAnvro, Tods 
dé peTépous ex THY apiotep@v BdAdew dOev Ta aoKemacTa Hv Too 
awpatos. Taking rods wev as ‘the Turks’, contrasted with rods 
dé aperepous,* we propose the following translation: ‘So that 
the enemy should shoot with his right hand towards the spot 
where the shields were held in front, and that our men should 
shoot with their left hands towards where the uncovered part 
of the enemy’s body was.’ That is to say, Alexius made the 
Greeks adopt a wholly new method of shooting, holding their 
bows in their right hands, and pulling the strings with their /eft, 
so that thereby the shields on their left arms were brought round 
to cover their bodies.’ It may be noted, first that the instinct 
of soldiers is always to shoot straight before them, perpendicu- 
larly to their own line of battle, and secondly that Thucydides 
dwells on the tendency of armies to thrust to the right ‘because 
every soldier individually fears for his exposed side, which he 
tries to cover with the shield of his comrade on the right (706 év 

1 XV. 7, pp. 481, 482. 

2 We must note that her phrase ‘he again drew up that new mapdragis and 
placing all the prisoners with the women and children in the middle he departed’, 
hardly reads as if the hollow square, with non-combatants in the middle, was the 
essence of the scheme (XV. 4, pp. 473-4: 6, p. 477)- 

3 XV. 3, p. 470. , ci Yim : 

4 The P. G. translation takes rods ev as meaning ‘some of the Greeks’ and 
rovs 5¢ terépous of the rest who held their shields out. This seems indefensible. 


s The lines would look ‘fortified’ (XV. 4, p. 474) because the shields covered 
the bodies more than in ordinary armies. 
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Sefva mapareraypevov)’.t If our rendering is correct the arrange- 
ment had indeed all the novelty which Anna predicated of it, 
and even if ‘angels’ had nothing to do with it, the reader, like 
Monolycus, is ‘struck with wonder at that new disposition of 
the battle-array’ whereby panic and breaking of the ranks seems 
to have become a thing of the past. 

Another suggestion has however been made by a distin- 
guished Greek scholar, namely that Alexius’ novelty consisted 
in confronting the Turks with a slanting line, which whenever 
it was attacked wheeled round, so as always to present a series 
of shield-covered left shoulders, while discharging arrows 
against the uncovered right breasts of the enemy. This position 
of the Greek line (not parallel to the Turkish but sloping away 
at an angle, with the soldiers forced to shoot not perpendicularly 
to their own front?) would make their shots fall slantwise on 
their foes, and their rapid yet steady wheeling round, to corre- 
spond with any movement in the lines opposed to them, may 
well have caused the impression about which Anna grows rhap- 
sodical, that ‘moving they remained motionless and standing 
they advanced’.3 Clearly solidity and unbrokenness was the 
strong point of this particular order of battle, and a sloping, 
constantly turning line seems a likely way to achieve it. In 
short, either explanation makes fair sense and neither is entirely 
satisfactory, though the second presupposes less breach with 
ordinary ways of fighting than the first. 

So much for ‘contests in battle-array’. The next division of 
warfare, the placing of troops in ambush, so as to leap out sud- 
denly on the enemy, is something that Anna would be sure to 
admire. Indeed it was such an important part of Byzantine 
military science as to compensate, in one instance at least, for 
incompetence in personal fighting. Feigned flights were of 
course closely connected with it. As early as his second cam- 
paign we find Alexius practising this against Bryennius; he 
‘pretended to fly, drawing the enemy by little and little into 
the ambushes’. At Larissa ‘he toiled all day, calling on God 
for aid, [pondering] how he should lay his ambush’,® and the 
successful plan is later described in minute detail.?7 Robert 
Guiscard treacherously puts men in ambush to seize an unsus- 


1 Histe Vin 7 te 

2 See above on the soldier’s natural instinct. 3 XV. 7, p. 481. 

4 XIV. 1, p. 420. “To place an ambush to the best advantage’ is given in V. 3, 
p. 130, as one of the parts of military training. 

SINGH pr Ey: COVGE tpg 8e 


7 V. 5, pp. 139, 140. In V. 6, p. 140, he issues from his night-long ambuscade 
and attacks Bohemund’s undefended camp. 
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pecting friend ;' by lying in wait the Patzinaks deal destruction 
to Alexius’ Archontopules, and the Turks to the Crusaders.’ 
The setting of ambushes (an art in which they were sorely 
deficient) as well as watchfulness against Turkish tricks is 
strongly enjoined on these same Crusaders by Alexius,3 who 
himself had in past times ‘worked for the destruction’ of the 
Patzinaks 8v’ dxpoBodiopdv Kai Adywv, that is to say, by never 
coming to close quarters, but going ahead to all the towns 
the enemy wished to take and waylaying him on the road.4 
‘Streams and marshy places’ help in this matter,’ and even the 
worst defeat may be transformed into success by ‘men lying in 
wait’ to attack the conquerors and ‘turn back the flight’ of their 
own men.° It is one of the glories of Alexius’ new zapdragis in 
his last Turkish campaign that Monolycus’ ambuscades of light- 
armed men wholly fail to surprise or break the solid Greek 
lines.?7 ‘The two verbs used by Anna are ‘to set Adyous’ and 
epedpevew, both amounting to the same thing. Ships lie in wait 
for hostile fleets* with more or less vigilance and efficiency, and 
the same methods are practised on land by the troops whom 
Alexius sends ostensibly to meet, and really to mount guard 
over, the Crusaders.? 

Before we leave this subject we may refer to the vigorous 
warning given by Alexius in his first poem to his son John 
against the dangers of an ambush,” and may also point out that 
in Byzantine as well as Classical Greek Adyos has two meanings, 
‘ambush’ and ‘body of troops’, the latter not invariably uniform 
in number." Even in the Alexias it is sometimes doubtful 
whether a commander ‘sets’ an ambush, or ‘draws up’ his 
troops in line, but in the Hyle of Bryennius we find two plain 
instances of the two different meanings. Once he talks of some 
one ‘falling into an ambush’ (Adyous zrepumeodv) ,% once of a com- 
mander ‘drawing up his army by companies’ (zapatdttwv Tov 
otpatov . ... Kata Adxous)."3 To establish one’s own main body 


tT. 11, p. 25. 

2 VII. 7, p. 204; X. 6, pp. 286, 287. The Turks fear the like for themselves 
(XI. 2, p. 315). 

3 X. 11, p. 3053 10, p. 301; XI. 6, p. 325. 4 VII. 6, p. 203. 

5 Loar, p.253 X01. 2, pi3i5. WAG TG fob Oye 


7 XV. 5, p. 474. Before this, in XIV. 5, p. 440, a Turkish ambush proves 
disastrous to the imperial troops under Camytzes. 

8 X. 7 and XIII. 7. 

9 X. 5, p. 285; 7, pp. 288, 289; 9, p. 294. Forays were to be prevented ‘by 
moderate shootings at a distance’ on the part of the Greeks. 

10 Mous. Alex. I. 262. 

1 See on Phalanx and Parataxis, p. 393, notes 7, 8 above. 

1 Hyle, 1. 11, p. 25. This is the usual meaning throughout the book. 

13 Ibid. 1. 17, p. 30. 
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firmly as against surprises and to hamper the enemy by men 
placed in ambuscade were the two sides of a careful general’s 
preparation for action. 


MILITARY AFFAIRS 


61. SIEGES: DURAZZO 


OMING to Anna’s third division of military activities, it 

hardly needs remarking that fortresses and sieges play a 
very great part in Byzantine warfare.t Durazzo twice over, 
Castoria, Nicaea, Antioch, Laodicea, Tyre, all provide Anna 
with material of this nature, and it is clear that to her this is 
the most interesting side of military operations. 

The two sieges of Durazzo (in classical language Dyrra- 
chium or Epidamnus) occupy twenty-two chapters wholly or 
in part,? to say nothing of many passing allusions. A glance at 
the map will show why from mere situation the place was 
important,3 but Anna is at pains to tell us with what peculiar 
strength nature and art had endowed it, though curiously 
enough she never speaks of the Via Egnatia, of which one branch 
starting from it made its position unique. She first mentions 
this town as having the rebel Bryennius for its Duke,+ then as 
‘the metropolis of Illyrium’ from which as his starting-point the 
next rebel, Basilacius, advanced to Thessalonica.s The note of 
its great significance in civil war is thus at once struck. But 
even greater is its role when foreign invaders attack the Empire. 
Its capture is the prime object of Robert Guiscard in the first 
Norman invasion, and of Bohemund in the third. Robert plans 
to besiege it by sea and land, and undeterred by a shipwreck 
establishes his troops, augmented by those who had previously 
crossed under Bohemund, ‘inside the ruined walls of the city 
called of old Epidamnus’.® This seems to Anna a good occasion 
for a display of learning. Rather surprisingly she never alludes 
to the sinister importance of Epidamnus in connexion with the 


* Leo, in his Tactica (XV. 2), speaks most respectfully of siegecraft. He says: 
“A siege requires the bravery of a general, and a mind sharp and strategic and 
sensible, and preparations of engines, and security (do¢dAeca) in sitting down against 
a town or fortress or stronghold, and that this security shall be produced with much 
attention’ (mpoaoy7). 

2 III. 12; 1V. 1-8; V. 1; VI. 6; XID. 93 XID. g=11. 

3 L. Heuzey, Mission archéologique de Macédoine, p. 363, says it was in the Normans’ 
eyes ‘la clef de empire grec’. 

41. 4, p. 9. ‘Using as his base the city of Durazzo he overran all the West.’ 

BME GE tobe th, TUS, 1% 
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Peloponnesian War," but begins its history with speaking of its 
destruction in the wars between Pyrrhus and the Romans.? 
The siege of Durazzo is then minutely described, and Alexius 
instructs his brother-in-law the governor George Palaeologus, 
who has succeeded the traitor Monomachatus, to crown the 
walls with unnailed boards, so as to give no footing for enemies 
mounting on scaling ladders.3 Other instruments of siegecraft 
are mentioned, not for the first or the last time in Anna’s 
history : wooden turrets and ‘stone-throwing instruments’, and 
siege-engines (€AezdAevs) in general. When in addition they see 
the formidable army of the besiegers encamped round ‘the 
whole circuit of the walls’, panic almost seizes the garrison, 
who realize that this is no mere raid, but a serious attempt of 
the Normans upon the Empire. We here get one of the many 
instances where parleying takes place between besieged and 
besiegers; the wall is so low that men can speak ‘from above’ 
and be heard below, and a man paraded round the exterior 
can be seen clearly enough to be detected as an impostor’ by 
those within. The siege goes on, and the naval victories of the 
Venetians help Palaeologus little. Famine and disease beset 
the Normans,° but in spite of this the Emperor, when finally 


« Thuc. Hist. I. 24 sqq. 

2 On this Heuzey (op. cit. p. 372) comments: ‘Rien... ne vient confirmer la 
tradition byzantine sur l’abandon de la place 4 la suite des expéditions de Pyrrhus.’ 
Indeed references to it in Polybius, Plautus, Diodorus Siculus, and Catullus give 
reason for supposing that its career of maritime importance was never interrupted. 

Of ‘Amphion and Zethus’ we have spoken on p. 200. 

3 III. 9, p. 92. This seems to have been made permanent, for these ‘un- 
nailed’ boards reappear in the second siege of Durazzo (XIII. 10, p. 403), once 
more aimed at foiling men who should mount 6:4 KApdxwv. On this second 
occasion the boards chiefly harass the Greeks, as they prevent the besieged from 
‘bending over the wall’ to talk to their friends. It is possible that Anna makes a 
mistake in bringing in the device twice, and that it really only served once. In 
that case this affords another instance of defective revision. 

4 II. 8; p. 61; IV. 1-4; VI. 13, p. 180; VII. 3, p. 194; XIV. 1, p. 421, and often 
elsewhere. 

5 IV. 1, py 104. So at Adrianople (X. 4, p. 279) and Tyragium (XV. 6, p. 480). 
In II. 9, p. 62, Gilpractus the leader of Botaniates’ German troops dvwbev mpoxvipas 
promises John Ducas Caesar to betray Constantinople to the Comneni. Cf. XI. 4, 
p. 318. In XI. 6, p. 324, men are let down over the battlements of Antioch by cords. 

6 In IV. 3, pp. 107, 108, we learn that Robert’s ships were ‘anchored in the 
Freshwater River’ (es tov I'Avxdv worapdv) near which his troops were encamped. 
Heuzey points out (op. cit. pp. 365 sqq.) that this clearly reters to the exit of the 
waters of the lagoon (see p. 400 below) under the bridge into the Bay of Durazzo. 
He says: ‘Le mot yAuxds s’appliquait particuliérement aux eaux de mer plus ou 
moins adoucies par |’écoulement des ruisseaux et des riviéres, comme le montre 
Strabon (324) a propos du yAuxds Any situé sur la méme céte de |’Adriatique.’ 
Strabo’s Sweet Harbour was the outlet of the river Acheron (modern Gurla), and 
as it is almost 200 miles South of Durazzo cannot be, as is said in Pauly-Wissowa’s 
Real-Encyclopadie, the place where Robert harboured his ships. The name is (as 
one might expect) a common one. We may compare the ‘Sweet Waters of 
Europe’ and the ‘Sweet Waters of Asia’, both near Constantinople. 
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able to take the field in person, is met before he reaches Thes- 
salonica with the news that his deputy has been hard pressed 
by the besiegers.* 

Further details afterwards come to Alexius, how Robert had 
collected ‘much material in the plain’ (probably brushwood for 
burning the town) and had encamped his main body about 
a bowshot from the walls of Durazzo, posting other soldiers ‘in 
the mountains and glades and heights’. After a brief encamp- 
ment by the river Charzanes (now Erzan) Alexius hurries for- 
ward to the church of St. Nicolas ‘four stadia away from 
Durazzo’. Here he studies ‘the lie of the land’ and the following 
description follows. “There was a neck of land stretching out 
from Dalmatia to the sea, ending ina promontory like a penin- 
sula (yepadvncos) on which the aforesaid church had been built. 
Now the slope of this neck, sinking gradually into the plain in 
the direction of Durazzo, has on the left the sea and on the 
right a lofty overhanging mountain.’ Here Alexius ‘brought 
together all his forces (76 é7ActiKov dav) and pitched his camp’, 
sending for Palaeologus, who arrives ‘with ships of war’. 

At this point it may be well to consider the geographical 
situation. At first sight it is tempting to take Anna’s ‘neck’ as 
the land on whose South point Durazzo stands, land running 
parallel to the coast (from which it is separated by a lagoon), 
and to believe that Alexius’ camp was near the neck’s Northern 
extremity. Both on the North and on the South the lagoon is 
cut off from the sea by a low-lying bar, but whereas the Southern 
one has been pierced to give an exit for the lagoon waters and 
contains a bridge, the Northern bar has been left solid, and at 
its Western extremity ends in the hilly point of Cape Pali (Anna’s 
Pallia or Pales).? This point in its turn is connected with the 
‘neck’ by a strip of sand. On Cape Pali we should then place 
the church of St. Nicolas. Roughly speaking we get a parallelo- 
gram sloping from South-East to North-West, the four sides being 
the coast, the ‘neck’, and the two bars ; Cape Pali is at the North- 
West angle, Durazzo at the South-West. Asa matter of fact the 
‘neck’, which is a mere strip when it leaves the headland of 
Cape Pali, expands Southwards from a point about four miles 
North of the town, until when it nears the Bay of Durazzo it 
is sufficiently broad for a range of hills on the West along the 
sea, and on the East (near the lagoon) for flat fields capable of 
holding Robert’s army of 30,000 men. 

But tempting as this identification is, this particular ‘neck’ 
does not fit in with Anna’s description nor with the rest of the 

© 1V. 45 peatos 2 IV.2, ps 1053 X.. 7, px28Q. 
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story. If we suppose ourselves to be looking North from its 
Southern extremity, the sea is indeed on the left, but there is no 
‘lofty overhanging mountain’ on the right; all the ‘mountains’ 
on this neck are on the West side and overhang the sea. If we 
turn round and look South from the neck’s Northern end, the 
mountains on the right are there, but not the sea on the left, 
and even if we strain ‘sea’ into meaning ‘lagoon’ and suppose 
that after Robert crossed the bridge to go to mass in St. Theo- 
dore’s church he had to cross back again to fight,’ we must 
admit the impossibility of Alexius’ whole army after its defeat 
getting away by the two narrow strips which prevent Cape Pali 
from being an island. Furthermore, the name of ‘San Nicolo’ 
is assigned in sixteenth-century maps to a church on the main- 
land ast of Durazzo beyond the bridge, and William of Apulia 
further localizes it by saying it was near Petra,? the important 
‘xAeicoupa’3 close to the bay, where Pompey set up his camp.‘ 
We are therefore reluctantly constrained to follow Heuzey in 
making Anna’s ‘neck’ and her ‘promontory like a peninsula’ 
into something much tamer, namely ‘le chainon montagneux’ 
on the mainland ‘ayant a gauche la mer et a droite des crétes 
plus élevées’.5 Viewed across the lagoon this chain does ‘sink 
gradually into the plain, in the direction of Durazzo’, and on 
these foothills Alexius must have pitched his camp. Palaeologus 
could obviously not reach him by land, as Robert’s army lay 
between Durazzo and the mainland, but though Heuzey de- 
scribes the Norman as ‘maitre de la mer’, he could not patrol the 
whole of the open roadstead which is Durazzo’s only harbour.® 
So by sea Palaeologus reaches Alexius and a council of war is 
held. The older men advise trusting to famine to overcome the 
enemy ; ‘and by shooting at a distance to hem in’ (orevoxwpfjcar) 
Robert; the younger men clamour for battle, and Rehoboam- 
like Alexius yields to them. But he endeavours to secure success 
by dividing his attacking forces into two (é€ éxarépou pépous 
énevorecetv) and sending some through the lagoon (rév aduedv) 


1 JV. 5, p. 114. * Gul. Apul. Rer. Norman. IV. 460 sqq. 

3 XIII. 5, p. 391. 4 Caes. de Bello Civ. III. 42. * : : 

5 Heuzey, op. cit. p. 368. He truly comments on Anna’s ‘exagération a en faire 
une presqu’ile ou un promontoire’. It makes us feel that her topographical know- 
ledge in this campaign is disappointingly hazy, when we consider that Durazzo 
was the scene of her hero-uncle’s finest exploits and that these must certainly have 
been among the ‘narratives’ which she got from his own lips (XIV. 7, p. 447). ; 

6 Gul. Apul., op. cit. V. 305, says, ‘Castrorum dederat tutum vicinia portum’, 
but unless we apply ‘portus’ to the almost landlocked lagoon (see again below) 
this may be taken as mere exaggeration on the part of Robert’s admiring chronicler. 
Both Anna and William would seem to have drawn on the Bishop of Bari’s envoy 


to Robert (III. 12, p. 99). 
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to take the Normans in the rear. These land on the West side 
of the lagoon and attack Robert’s camp on the East of the town, 
where the suburb of Exo-Bazari now stands. Simultaneously 
a sortie is made by the garrison. On the mainland East of the 
bridge matters at first go well for the Greeks. The right wing 
of the Normans is repulsed and driven into the sea by the 
Varangian Guard, and is with difficulty rallied by Robert’s 
warlike wife Gaita. But this is the last success Alexius was 
destined to win that day. The Varangian Guard, marching on 
foot in his van, advance ‘through inexperience and hotheaded- 
ness’ too far from the main body: they are suddenly attacked 
by Robert’s horsemen, and those that are not killed in the 
charge are burnt in the church of St. Michael, which Heuzey 
locates in the village of Shimmihl, the Albanian form of the 
saint’s name. From this moment all goes ill for the Greeks. 
Many fall in fight, the Turkish mercenaries fly, and the Dal- 
matian allies march off. Finally, Alexius with the remnants of 
his defeated army gets back to the river Charzanes! and thence 
across the mountains to Achrida. ‘Such’, says Oman,? ‘was 
the fate of the last important attempt made by infantry to face 
the feudal array of the eleventh century. .. . The supremacy of 
the feudal horseman was finally established.’ 

The next move in the game is that ‘those inside Durazzo, 
because most of them were settlers from Melpha and Venice ’,3 
open the gates and let the Normans in. It may have been in 
punishment for its treachery that Alexius later granted financial 
privileges in Durazzo to those other Venetians who had helped 
him so valiantly at sea.4 At any rate, immediately after Robert’s. 
death we find the town brought back to the Empire by Alexius’ 
assiduous diplomacy and held for several years by Irene’s 
brother John Ducas, as commandant.5 He is followed by 


1 The marshes and swamps near this river (XIII. 5, p. 392) may have hindered 
the Norman pursuit. 

2 Op. cit. I, p. 167. 

3 In VI. 6, p. 163, men from Amalfi are mentioned, but it is probable that Anna 
means not two towns, but one, and that one Amalfi. Heuzey says of Anna’s period 
‘Nous trouvons la ville de Durazzo . . . servant comme autrefois de point de ren- 
contre entre l’Orient et l’Occident. Sa population, comme celle de l’antique 
Dyrrhachium, est mélée d’étrangers et surtout d’Italiens’ (op. cit., p. 363). See 
p. 446, note 2, below. 

4 VI. 5, p. 161. 

5 V1.6, p. 163; VII.9, p.209. Heuzey remarks of these dukes (doc. cit.) that ‘leur 
puissance qui s’étend sur toute 1’Illyrie tend a en faire des rebelles et des compéti- 
teurs dangereux’, so that we-four times find Alexius putting some of his family in 
this important position. As to John Ducas, wé must take Anna’s ‘eleven years’ as 
a mistake for ‘seven’, i.e. 1085-92, unless we consider that the word évd:arpibas in 


VII. 9, p. 209, partly refers to residence under Norman domination and not solely 
to his years of command. 
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Alexius’ doubtfully loyal and militarily unsuccessful nephew 
John, son of Isaac the Sebastocrator. Finally the ‘Dukedom’ 
passes to this John’s younger brother Alexius,! who defends the 
town against Bohemund,? while the Normans ravage the 
country round, and the admiral Contostephanus reprehensibly 
lets reinforcements for their army slip by him at sea.3 

It is at this juncture that Anna thinks fit to portray the 
situation and strength of Durazzo (aepi te rijs Oécews Kal Tis 
aogpadeias) 4 this ‘ancient Hellenic city’ with which we have been 
familiar since her first Book. Her description of the Adriatic 
is accurate (from the point of view of a vessel coming from the 
South) in so far as the coast does bend slightly East as well as 
North in the immediate neighbourhood of Durazzo. But the 
whole trend of the Dalmatian shore is from South-East to North- 
West, and this we certainly should not infer from her words. 
More accurately she brings in the course of the river Drymon$ 
(now the Black Drin) in a hundred outlets from Lake Lychnitis 
or Achrida, through many windings into the Adriatic at Elissus, 
which, as a modern map with altitudes clearly shows, ‘looks 
down as one might say across the plains to Durazzo’, the coast- 
lands between the two being flat and full of streams. It stood 
on a ridge, as a peréwpov moAixuov Kai maévrn SvodAwrov, and was 
therefore at first able to ‘give great assistance to Durazzo by 
land and sea’. Durazzo indeed needed assistance, for Bohe- 
mund ‘with skill exceeding that of Demetrius Poliorcetes 
brought all mechanical devices’ (literally ‘travail-pains’, ddtves) 
‘to bear on this town’. Like his father Robert, he destroys his 
ships to show there is to be no thought of return.? His camp 
is pitched ‘opposite the gate opening towards the East, above 
which there is a bronze horseman’® (very much on the same 


t XII. 4, p. 356. 2 XII. 9; XIII. 2-11. 

3 XII. 8, p. 366: 9, p. 370; XIII. 2, p. 381. 4 XII. 9. 

5 XII. 9, p. 371. As is the case with many near-Eastern rivers (e.g. the Hermus 
and Maeander in Anatolia) the river Drin has apparently been known to change 
its course. The map of Turkey in the 11th edition of the Encycl. Brit. makes 
it flow out considerably to the North of Alessio (Elissus) ; in the Times Atlas pub- 
lished after the war it passes right by it. The statement that Lake Achrida (ancient 
Lychnitis) had been drained by the Bulgarian King Samuel into ‘a hundred 
ditches, which we call bridges (yedvpas)’, has caused Du Cange to emend the text 
to atpovyds (cf. V. 4, p. 135), a local word for ‘ponds’, from which the modern 
town of Struga, at the place where the Drin leaves the lake, gets its name. But 
surely if Liddell and Scott admit that yéfuvpa in Homer may mean not only 
‘bridge’ but ‘dam’, and after Homer ‘tunnel’, it is not much stretch to make it 
mean ‘ditch’ or ‘canal’, just as the word ‘dyke’ may be used either for an embank- 
ment or for the water kept in thereby. See Murray’s Dictionary. 

6 As it is not mentioned after this passage we may fairly assume that Bohemund 
was not long in either capturing it or blocking its activities. 

7 XIII. 2, p. 380; cf. IV. 5, p. 114. 8 XIII. 2, p. 380. 
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ground that his father had occupied sixteen years before), and 
he gradually draws closer his cordon round the town. The little 
careful touches which Anna here bestows on her picture of the 
campaign, giving gates and statues and public buildings" in 
the city, remind us that it had once been the sphere of influence 
of her uncle and informant George Palaeologus.? But even apart 
from personal reasons for interest, Anna must have felt as we 
do that it was a notable siege. 

For a whole winter and summer Bohemund, after making a 
careful study of the ground, ‘was constructing military engines, 
preparing penthouses’ (literally ‘tortoises’) ‘to bear towers and 
battering-rams, and some for digging and others for filling up’ 
(sc. trenches).3 Then with famine and disease oppressing him 
he put them into use, and Anna gives a vivid account of three 
separate operations, though in one place she finds his con- 
trivance ‘hard to explain’. First, on the Eastern side of the town 
by a device ‘indescribably wonderful’ he applies battering-rams 
swung from a leather-covered penthouse that had been rolled 
close up under the walls and fixed in the ground. But the 
garrison throw open their gates in scorn at ‘this theatrical siege- 
making’ and burn the penthouse by fire which they hurl from 
above (Anna, we may remark, cannot resist so good an occasion 
for a Homeric quotation and a piece of archaeological informa- 
tion). Next Bohemund makes a mine, carefully secured from 
attack or collapse by a penthouse above and props below. Once 
more the historian feels bound to describe 7a ris Oécews Tob 
toémouvs which made mining possible, how on the North side the 
town wall, near the ‘ducal seat’? or Praetorium, ‘was on a 
mound, I mean not a rocky mound but an earthy’. But Duke 
Alexius countermines and drives back the besiegers, on their 
final breaking through, by fire blown in their faces as though 
against ‘a swarm of bees’. Thirdly Anna tells of Bohemund’s 
great and wonderful wooden turret® that had taken a year to 
build, prefacing the story with two interesting facts as to the 


' e.g. “The ducal seat which is called Praetorium’ (XIII. 3, p. 382). This know- 
ledge of the internal topography of the town makes all the more strange her 
ignorance as to that of the neighbourhood outside. See p. 401, note 5, above. 

a XITVays ps 44 3 XIII. 2, p. 380. 

4 XIII. 3. The covering of the penthouse is ‘érraBdeov as is said in Homer’, 
and the battering-ram was invented at Gades. 

5 XIII. 3, p. 382. Heuzey (op. cit. p. 365) says that the Romans ‘dans leurs 
camps retranchés, qui sont devenus souvent le modéle de leurs places fortes, 
placaient ordinairement le praetorium et la porte prétorienne sur le front méme 
du camp, sur la face la plus accessible’. It is interesting that the Roman name 
Praetorium should have survived to Anna’s days. 


6 XIII. 3, pp. 383 sqq. 
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construction (cxfwa) of the Durazzo fortifications. In the first 
place ‘its wall is not so high as the towers’ (literally ‘yields 
a little to the towers’, doyadGrar Tots mupyo.s), ‘but the towers 
rise in a circle on the outside of it to a height of over eleven 
feet, having an ascent by a spiral stair and strengthened with 
battlements’ ; secondly the wall is so broad that ‘horsemen even 
more than four in number could ride along it safely shoulder 
to shoulder’. As to Bohemund’s turret, it seems to have been 
an elaborate structure in several stories, intended ‘to overtop 
the height of the city’s towers by five or six cubits’, and Anna 
is amazed at the ‘optical’ (we should be inclined to say ‘trigono- 
metrical’) skill displayed by ‘these barbarians’ in their calcula- 
tions. It is rolled up on wheels which are afterwards removed, 
and is full of men who in addition to shooting ‘constant arrows’ 
are to lower gangways on to the walls. But Duke Alexius’ men 
make a scaffolding over against it, even taller than itself, inside 
the wall and discharge liquid fire therefrom. Not content with 
this they heap up in the space between the town and the 
besiegers’ erection ‘all sorts of inflammable stuff’, saturated 
with oil, and to this they set fire, so that far from being able 
to bridge the chasm with gangways, the Normans are mostly 
burnt inside their own turret walls. Anna concludes her tale 
with the words: ‘So much then for the gigantic turret and the 
siege by the barbarians.”! 

During the rest of Book XIII we realize that the siege of 
Durazzo goes on, and we are never told in so many words that 
it is raised, though this follows as a natural consequence from 
the treaty between Alexius and Bohemund.” It cannot how- 
ever have been a very close beleaguering, for the Emperor gets 
letters from the commandant Duke Alexius,3 even before Bohe- 
mund’s overtures for peace are forwarded by nephew to uncle. 
Finally the Norman allows one of the imperial envoys to enter 
and see the commandant, who apparently had never wanted 
for supplies,’ and with this ends Anna’s story of Dyrrhachium. 


t XIII. 4, p. 386. » 2 XIII. 12. 

3 XIII. 7, p. 396. He like Lantulph complains to the Emperor of the admiral 
Isaac Contostephanus for negligence in allowing soldiers and supplies to reach 
Bohemund by sea. 

4 XIII. 8, p. 399. 

5 An apparent inaccuracy occurs in XIII. 7, p. 396, where we are told that 
though the South winds were favourable and the North winds unfavourable to ships 
coming from Lombardy to Illyria, yet ‘the South wind blowing violently did not 
allow [the ships] to come to shore at Durazzo’. As the roadstead at Durazzo 
(which has no real harbour) faces South, this seems strange till we remember that, 
as Heuzey (op. cit., p. 360) says, such a roadstead could only protect from the North 
and East winds, and that ‘dés que le temps menace de tourner au Sud-Ouest ou 
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It has been minutely dealt with here, as affording an excellent 
instance of several of her characteristics. Interest in siegecraft, 
the desire to display historical knowledge, a keen eye for topo- 
graphy, and a certainty that her father’s advice was always 
sound, such are the things we especially notice in the long- 
drawn-out narrative. 


MILITARY AFFAIRS 


62. CHRONOLOGY OF THE DURAZZO 
CAMPAIGN 


HE sieges of Durazzo lead us naturally to a question of 
chronology, for the events of Robert Guiscard’s first cam- 
paign in Illyria are in many ways hard to arrange in order. 
The date of his departure from Italy for Durazzo is not uni- 
formly given. There is no particular difficulty in supposing that 
he ‘planned’! to start in winter (deciding to sail from Brindisi 
to Durazzo, because ‘he preferred the quickest journey, . . . for 
it was the winter season and the sun... was drawing near to 
Capricorn”), but did not as a matter of fact start till later. 
Now the actual crossing, the news of which had reached Alexius 
in Constantinople by August 1081,3 is first placed by Anna ‘in 
the season of summer, when the sun had already passed Cancer 
and was hastening to Leo when, men say, is the rising of the 
dog-star’4 (i.e. about twenty-three days or more after the sum- 


au Sud, l’ancrage n’est plus tenable dans cette baie ouverte’. Ships that cannot 
be hauled on shore must get away. It is in connexion with the grave question of 
winds that Alexius makes a map of the Adriatic for his admiral, Isaac Conto- 
stephanus. A strong South wind was dreaded in one’s teeth at sea, or as driving 
one too vehemently on shore. To this day the roadstead of Durazzo has no moles 
or breakwaters, and Heuzey tells us that soundings reveal no traces of any ancient 
construction of that sort. Ships going South from Durazzo to Avlona would 
probably row close to the shore. 

1 ued, eBovdevaaro (I. 16, p. 37). 

2 i.e, to the winter solstice of December 21. 

3 In II. 10, p. 64, we hear that Alexius took Constantinople ‘in the month of 
April 6589 of the 4th indiction’, i.e. 1081, and in III, 6, p. 83, ‘in August of the 
same indiction’ he got the news both of the crossing and of Robert’s ‘defeat’ by 
the Venetians (IV. 2, p. 105 ; 4, p. 108), news which caused him to ‘leave Constan- 
tinople at once in the month of August of the 4th indiction’. 

4 III. 12, p. 98. See p. 212, note 5,above. Murray’s Dictionary, s.v. Dog-days, says 
that in the latitude of Greenwich the cosmical] rising of Procyon (‘the Fore-runner 
Dog’) in Canis Minor takes place about July 27, and in the latitude of the Mediter- 
ranean countrics somewhat later; while that of Sirius (‘the Dog’ itself) in Canis 
Major occurs ‘in the two latitudes respectively) about August 11 and somewhat 
earlier, the heliacal risings being in both instances a few days after the cosmical. 
The Encycl. Brit.,s.v. Canis Major, quotes a writer of 1675 as saying that ‘the greater 
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mer solstice of June 21, which would make it July 14 at the 
earliest), so that his shipwrecked forces were saved from starva- 
tion by the fact that ‘the corn-meadows and fields and orchards 
were laden with produce’ ;! but it is also said by her to have 
been so much earlier that his forces were already encamped 
outside Durazzo ‘on June 17 of the 4th indiction’,? after he had 
had a seven-days’ rest from the effects of the shipwreck.3 We 
can only reconcile the two statements by believing that Anna 
used ‘the rising of the dog-star’ vaguely for ‘the height of 
summer’, and applied it to the second week in June. 

This point is however a small one compared to the next 
discrepancy. As soon as Alexius hears of Robert’s invasion he 
summons Turkish and Venetian allies,s orders the Grand 
Domestic Pacurianus to follow him, and starts from Constanti- 
nople ‘in the month of August of the 4th indiction’.s’ He then 
marshals his heterogeneous army (palace-guards, Macedonians, 
Thessalonians, Turks from Achrida, Manichaeans, Vestiaries, 
Franks and Varangians), chooses his officers, goes to Thes- 
salonica, parleys with Robert, summons Palaeologus from the 
besieged city, and fights a disastrous battle on a certain 
October 18. Now Anna tells us it was ‘the 18th of October of 
the 5th indiction’, which, as the indiction began with the 
Byzantine year on September 1, would be our October 18, 1081. 
But to this date there are several objections. In the first place, 
could a new Emperor, who had mounted a not very stable 
throne in April, not only establish his position at home but 


part of the Antients’ assigned the heliacal rising of the dog-star to ‘the time of the 
sun’s first entering into Leo’, which Pliny, Varro and Columella variously put at 
twenty-three, twenty-nine, and thirty days after the summer solstice of June 21, 
i.e. July 14, 20, and 21. (Murray’s Dictionary, s.v. Cancer and Leo, says the sun enters 
Cancer on June 21, and Leo about July 21.) This would seem to fit Procyon better 
than Sirius, but we must remember that owing to the precession of the equi- 
noxes ‘all the phenomena now take place later in the year than in ancient 
times’ (0p. cit.*.v. Dog-days). Furthermore, Anna is far more likely to have used ‘the 
dog-star’ to mean Sirius than Procyon, as the classical writers ascribed to the 
former potent and even baleful properties, connected with the ‘dry, hot, and dusty 
season’ of the (very variously calculated) Dog-days (Eneycl. Brit., loc. cit.), and cf. 
Callicles’ poem XXXIII, possibly spurious, where the ‘Dog-Star which burns 
the whole earth up’, is said to ‘run alongside of the sun’ in August). In any 
case she can hardly be referring to any date earlier than July, in which month 
Lup. Protosp. (Muratori, SS. Rer. Ital. V, p. 451) also says Robert landed. The 
Anon. Bar. Chron., however (Muratori, op. cit. V. p. 153), says he left Corfu ten 
days before the end of May, and Malaterra (Hist. Sic. III, ch. 24) gives May as the 
date of his arrival at Otranto, but does not specify when he left it. 

t III. 12, p. 99. 2 IV. 1, p. 102: 2, p. 105. 

Sell iro mp. 100: ; : 

4 IV. 2, p. 105. Chalandon (op. cit. p. 71, note 3) thinks the negotiations with 
Venice must have taken place earlier. See p. 386, note 7, above. 

s IV. 4, p. 108. This is, as we said above, August 1081. 
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collect a considerable army and march it across the Balkan 
peninsula before October 18 of the same year? In the second 
place (unless we believe with Chalandon that Anna got her 
dates at this point entirely mixed), we can hardly put aside the 
passage where, after describing Robert’s first naval defeat by 
the Venetians (of which Alexius had heard before leaving Con- 
stantinople),' she tells us that Robert, prevented ‘during the 
winter’ from launching his ships, and cut off by the combined 
Greek and Venetian fleets from receiving reinforcements or 
supplies from Lombardy, was attacked at sea, ‘when spring 
was already at hand? and the raging of the sea had ceased’, 
by the imperial navies and again defeated. “Then Robert 
realized that he must draw up his whole fleet on dry land’, an 
operation which is later described as having them ‘anchored 
in the River Glykys’ ; this was undoubtedly the exit for the 
lagoon waters—referred to above—into the Durazzo bay, near 
the flat land where his troops were encamped East of the town.3 
Two months of naval preparations at Hiericho (the ancient 
Oricum some seventy miles farther South) are rather vaguely 
mentioned, and the Normans are said to have lost 10,000 men 
from famine and disease in the course of three months. At any 
rate, Anna must be writing about the summer, as she says that 
the ‘Freshwater River’ dried up so much that Robert had great 
trouble in refloating his ships and getting them down to the 
Bay. Thus if we accept the facts of this chapter at all, we are 


t IV. 2, p. 105, and IV. 4, p. 108. Chalandon gives July 1081 for the date of 
this battle (op. cit. p. 74, note 5). 

2 Du Cange’s note on these words in IV. 3, p. 1078 is ‘Anno Scilicet 
MCLXXXII’, obviously a misprint for MLX XXII. This second naval battle 
between the Venetians and the Normans at Durazzo is said by Chalandon (p. 91, 
note 3) to be mentioned by no other historian, and he therefore assumes that 
Anna not only confused the dates but exaggerated a skirmish between a few boats 
into a real battle. This seems to depend on the assumption that the Venetian 
fleet returned to Venice directly after the battle of July 1081. This is not stated by 
Anna, who merely says that they repaired to their own vessels, and after resting 
several days sent envoys to Alexius with news of their victory. The ships are first 
described as broxexwpyxdres just before the fall of Durazzo (V. 1, p. 125). The 
envoys were sent back to Venice with money for the doge and ‘those ruling under 
him’, but there seems no reason to suppose that the whole fleet returned home too. 
In the absence of positive evidence to the contrary, we may take as true Anna’s 
narrative in IV. 3, p. 107, namely that throughout the winter of 1081-2 the 
Venetian fleet aided by a Greek fleet, now first mentioned, with its commander 
Maurice, blockaded Robert’s army in Durazzo, and in the spring of 1082 seriously 
defeated his forces at sea. 3 IV. 3, pp. 107, 108; p. 399, note 4, above. 

4 IV. 3. The country between Durazzo and Hiericho was probably all in 
Robert’s power, thanks to Bohemund’s successes (I. 14, p. 35) so that intercourse 
between the two towns was possible both by sea and land. Anna evidently 
admires Robert’s ingenuity in making a channel; Heuzey however (op. cit. 


p. 366) says ‘ce travail ne dut étre qu’un jeu pour les Normands habitués aux 
estuaires de l’Océan’. 
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bound to believe that over a year, from the summer of 1081 
to the October of 1082, elapsed between Robert’s arrival at 
Durazzo and his activities on land, and that the Emperor’s 
defeat and the fall of the town as narrated in the subsequent 
chapters both occurred in the autumn of the second year. If 
so, we shall have to emend Anna’s date for the battle’ from 
‘5th indiction’ (1081) to ‘6th indiction’ (1082). The chief 
Western authority for the date of the battle is the Anonymi 
Barensis Chronicon, where we read in truly remarkable Latin as 
follows :? 


Mill, LXXXIT. Ind. V. Venit Alexius Imp. et commisit bellum 
cum Robb. Dux fer. III. in die S. Luce Apostoli et Evangeliste ; 
et terga vertit ipse Imp. vicitque ipse Dux. 


As the chronicler begins his year on September 1, he gives to 
the last four months of every year a date greater by one than 
in our reckoning, e. g. his October 1082 would be our October 
1081,3 and his year 1082 would end on our August 31, 1082. 
This would seem to show that Anna and he both agree in 
placing the battle on October 18, 1081. But he distinctly says 
that it was fought ‘feria III’, which means “Tuesday’, whereas 


t IV. 6, p. 114. Curiously enough Du Cange in his note on IV. 6, p. 116 B, says 
of the Durazzo battle ‘Errat Anna, cum ait initum Indict. 4, nam hoc anno mense 
Octobri currebat Indictio 5’. In the editio princeps of 1651 from which Du Cange 
got his text, Anna says Ind. 5 in this passage, so Du Cange must have made a 
confusion between this sentence and the one in IV. 4, p. 108, where Alexius starts 
from Constantinople in the August of Ind. 4. 

2 Muratori, op.cit. Vol. V,p.154; and cf. Lup. Protosp. (ibid. p. 45). Malaterra, in 
his Hist. Sic. (ibid. pp. 582-5), gives May 1081 for Robert’s arrival at Otranto (III.24), 
mentions the battle of Durazzo as occurring in October without any year (III. 27), 
and tells of the surrender of the town to Robert without month or year (III. 28). 
Wm. of Apulia, in his Hist. Normann., mentions the Durazzo battle without month 
or year. Petrus Diaconus (Chronicon Casinense, Bk. III, ch. 49, Muratori, op. cit. 
Vol. IV, p. 465) says that ‘in this year’ (1081) Robert crossed from Italy. Then 
follows the statement that Alexius with 170,000 men was defeated by him. No year 
is given, and the numbers of the army are so fantastic as to vitiate the authority 
of the passage. Ordericus Vitalis (Pt. III, lib. 7, ch. 4, P.L. 188, col. 520) says of 
Robert and Durazzo that ‘in fine mensis Junii urbem obsedit’, without giving the 
year. After collecting a large army and sending messengers everywhere to get 
more men ‘Mense Octobri Alexius Dyracio appropiavit’ and his defeat follows, 
but here again no year is specified. In any case so much of Ordericus’ information 
about the Emperor is incorrect (e.g. that he reigned thirty years instead of thirty- 
seven) or doubtful (e.g. that it was Raimundus Flandrensis who opened the gates 
of Constantinople to the Comneni when Anna says Gilpractus a German, II. 
10; and that Alexius for twenty years was as kind to the daughters [plural] of 
Robert ‘ac si ipse genuisset eas’) that it would be unwise to pin our faith to any 
chronology of his, but in this instance he gives none. Zonaras, XVIII. 22, implies 
that the Durazzo battle was fought soon after Alexius’ accession, but he is so hazy 
about Robert’s movements that our confidence is shaken as to his whole story of 
the campaign. 

3 The note in Muratori, loc. cit., speaks of ‘haec consueta nostro auctori annorum 
anticipatio, qui . . . exorditur ab septembre’, 
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in 1081 October 18 fell on a Monday, and not on a Tuesday 
till 1082. His two indications of time are therefore incom- 
patible; either he meant ‘feria II’, or the whole incident should 
be transferred to his next year, Mill. LX XXIII, Ind. VI, and 
belong in our reckoning to October 1082. Since this latter sup- 
position fits in with what we have said above, first as to the 
inadequate time allowed for Alexius’ military preparations be- 
tween August and October of the same year, secondly as to the 
difficulty of explaining away Anna’s circumstantial account of 
Robert’s activities (or rather afflictions) in the winter and 
summer after the first naval battle,” we shall adopt it, with the 
necessary correction of Anna’s émuweprjoews méumtns into exTns 
in IV. 6, p. 114 D. 

After this it is easy to assume that Anna, having brought 
Robert’s adventures down to the summer of 1082 in the third 
chapter of Book IV, turns back in the fourth chapter without 
warning to her father’s doings from the summer of 1081, when 
he had just heard of the first naval battle.3 If we accept August 
1081 as the date for his leaving Constantinople, we must accord- 
ing to our recently explained theory give him a year for con- 
solidating his army, probably at Thessalonica.4 In any case 
the battle was fought in the autumn (of whatever year), and 
Anna represents Robert as meaning to put off the resumption 
of the Durazzo siege ‘till the following spring’, when traitors 
within, hearing of his intentions as well as of his victory fol- 
lowed by the withdrawal of the Greek and Venetian fleets, 
saved him the trouble by surrendering the town. Robert enters, 
cares for his wounded, and ‘because winter was already present 
at that juncture’ resolves to spend it in collecting troops, and 
then ‘when spring should appear’ to attack the Emperor with 
vigour.’ Surely this points to the surrender of the town in 

t See calendar in L’ Art de vérifier les dates, Vol. I. 

2 By the autumn of 1082 Robert would have had time to recover from the naval 
disaster of July 1081 with its serious ‘effet moral’ on his tribute-paying Illyrian 
neighbours (even Chalandon, of. cit. p. 91, note 3, refers this first sea-fight to 1081, 
however mythical he may consider the second one), and to be in the formidable 
state of vigour described in IV. 4, p. 110, when ‘putting in motion all his engines 
suitable to siege warfare Robert approached the walls’ of Durazzo with ‘noble 
soldiers’ and was able to inflict a crushing defeat on the Greek army (IV. 6-8). 

3 Like many writers she often finishes off a subject, and then turns back to 
another which is anterior in time. So in Book V about Bohemund’s campaign, 


in Book VI about Turkish affairs, and in Book XI, chs. 9 and 10 about events in 
the first Crusade. See Chalandon, of. cit., p. xvi. 4 IV. 4, p. 110. 

5 V. 1, p. 125. The phrases are: (1) els 70 émudy Eap tiv moAopKiay Tapweverat, 
(2) eel xeiuay 75n raphy, (3) Hpos émPavévros, in afuture sense. Similarly Alexius 
makes preparations to redeem his failure fpos ¢avévros, also in a future sense (V. 1, 
p- 126). We find him at Achrida and Diabolis, probably at Thessalonica, and 
finally in Constantinople (V. 1, p. 126; 3, p. 131). 
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the autumn, and by our supposition it should be assigned to our 
October or November 1082. Chalandon' prefers to trust Anon. 
Bar. Chron. which gives the capture as occurring ‘octabo die 
stante Feb.’ of his year Mill. LXXXII.2 As we have already 
detected one inaccuracy in this chronicler, and as another Latin 
authority3 gives the date as January 1082, we will venture to 
disbelieve both, and put the event in the autumn of that 
same year. 

The difficulties of chronology are however not over. While 
preparations on both sides were proceeding, the king of Ger- 
many, instigated by Alexius, threatened Lombardy, to which 
Robert returned in haste+ leaving Bohemund to carry on the 
war. Robert’s actions in Italy are recounted till he is joined at 
Salerno by Bohemund, who describes the events of the Illyrian 
campaign after his departure. This means that the story goes 
back to the immediate consequences of the fall of Durazzo. 
The sequence of events is not very clear, but the following sug- 
gestions may be made: 

(1) That ch. 4 of Book V, which begins with Bohemund’s 
arrival in Italy, carries us back (in consequence of what he told 
his father) to the events of April to June 1083, during the first 
three months of the Norman siege of Larissa. These events 
included Alexius’ departure from Constantinople in May,5 and 
his two defeats by Bohemund. 

(2) That ch. 5 returns from the Emperor, ingloriously 
sheltering in Constantinople, to Bohemund and his deeds of the 
preceding winter between November 1082 and April 1083, 
while Alexius was still collecting troops.© The various towns 
which Bohemund took are enumerated. We hear of three 
months spent on the river Vardar, and then ‘he goes to Larissa 


t Op. cit. p. 83, note 4. Muratori, /oc. cit. 

3 Lup. Protosp. (Muratori, op. cit. V. p. 45). 

4 V. 3. Wm. of Apulia says Robert returned to Italy a year after he left it, 
and Lup. Protosp. under the year 1082 places his departure soon after the capture 
of Durazzo (Chalandon, op. cit. p. 84, note 7). Why should not the date be the 
late autumn of 1082, instead of April or May as Chalandon supposes? We may 
note that modern critics differ greatly on the subject. Chalandon says the spring 
of 1082; the Encycl. Brit., s.v. Robert Guiscard, says Robert was recalled from 
Illyria ‘to the aid of Gregory VII, besieged in St. Angelo by Henry IV (June 
1083)’; Tout (Empire and Papacy, p. 135) gives May 1084 as the date when Robert 
‘advanced to the walls of Rome’ to help Gregory VII in consequence of “Henry’s 
invasion of Apulia’. 

s Chalandon (op. cit. p. 86, especially note 1) says May 1082; Du Cange, in his 
note on V. 4, p. 133 D, says May 1083, which we accept. 

6 The way the story is told makes this break in the chronology natural. In 
V. 4, p. 133, the chief object is to confront Bohemund with Alexius ; after the latter 
has returned to his capital, his daughter, in V. 5, p. 136, has leisure to go back 
to the Norman’s achievements from the beginning of his sole authority. 
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intending to winter there’. This may be explained as meaning 
that he hoped to capture it and make it his winter quarters 
for the next winter, 1083-4, but found it obstinately defended 
by the Greek commandant Leo Cephalas. At any rate he 
seems to have arrived there on April 23, ‘on the very feast 
day of the great martyr George’, and left troops there which 
carried on a six months’ siege, while he himself went North- 
West again, to encounter Alexius in the two battles described 
in the previous chapter. After these defeats, Alexius acted 
as he had done before meeting Bohemund at all, and stayed 
to collect a large army at Constantinople.? Finally he suc- 
ceeded in raising the siege of Larissa,3 in October 1083 if we 
accept Anna’s statement of a six months’ siege which began 
in April, and this date agrees with her incidental remark 
that Bohemund was eating grapes when the fortunes of war 
finally turned against him.4 This leaves two months (October— 
December 1083) for Alexius first to go to Thessalonica and stir 
up mutiny among the troops of Bohemund (who is therefore 
obliged to return to Italy for money),5 next to retake Castoria 
from the Norman Count Bryennius,® and finally to reach Con- 
stantinople just in time for the birth of his daughter Anna on 
December 1 ‘of the 7th indiction’, that is to say, December 1, 
1083.7 We may note that this supremely important event is 
narrated by Anna in ch. 8 of Book VI, after one of her curious 
parentheses in which from VI. 5, p. 159, to VI. 7, p. 166, she 
gives the story of Robert Guiscard’s second Illyrian campaign 
and death, from the autumn of 1084 to July 1085. 

The whole question is a difficult one, which Riant® hardly 
solves by contemptuously denouncing the ‘cent preuves du sans- 
géne d’Anne Comnéne a l’endroit de la chronologie’. If she is 
not impeccable, neither are the other chroniclers of her day, 
and we claim that it is possible, with the above emendation of 
one word in her text, to make out a consistent narrative. A 


1 V. 5, p. 137. 

2 V. 5, p. 137. mAciov pucBopopixdy, including 5,000 picked Turks ‘with highly 
experienced leaders’. 

3 V. 6 and 7. Ae ViA6; pinkie Sec pr 1485 SOV 

7 VI.8, p. 166. As we have said above (ch. 49) the trial of Italus in Indiction 5, 
of which we have the full report, is probably anterior to that described by Anna 
in V.g. This second trial took place apparently during Alexius’ stay in Con- 
stantinople in the summer of 1083, when he was collecting troops. Anna says 
he ‘was planning against Bryennius’, who was holding Castoria (V. 8, p. 143), 
and though we are only told of this general’s command there after his valour 
at Larissa in October 1083 (V. 6, and 7, p. 143) it is quite conceivable that he was 
the commandant in the preceding spring after its capture, which occurred before 
Bohemund reached Larissa on 23 April 1083. 

8 Inventaire des lettres historiques des croisades, Arch. de 1’Or. lat. I, p. 88, note 40. 
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chronological table is appended below,' and the subject need 
not detain us further. It only remains to say that by a strange 
coincidence the chronology of Alexius’ second campaign against 
Bohemund also presents a difficulty. Anna tells us that her 
father went to collect troops at Thessalonica to fight against 
Bohemund, ‘in the month of September of the 14th indiction, 
being the twentieth year since he girded round him the reins of 
Empire’. The indiction points correctly to the period between 


t The suggested order of events is this: 


I. 16. Dec. 1080. Robert plans to cross. 

II. ro. Apr. 1081. Alexius takes Constantinople. 

IV. 1 and 2. June, 1081. Crossing of Robert. 

IV. 2. July, 1081. Venetian naval victory. 

III. 6, and IV. 4. Aug. 1081. Alexius leaves Constantinople to collect army 
at Thessalonica. 

1V. 3 fs Spring, 1082. Second Venetian naval victory. 

‘9° Summer, 1082. Robert loses 10,000 men from disease. 
IV. 6. Oct. 18, 1082. Battle of Durazzo. 
V.1. Oct.—Nov. 1082. Durazzo betrayed to Robert. 


V.5. Nov. 1082—Apr. 1083. dar, Castoria, Tricala, Larissa. 


Bohemund at Achrida, three months on Var- 
Alexius preparing army at Constantinople. 


V. 5. Apr. 23, 1083. Bohemund leaves army to blockade Larissa. 
Apr.—May, 1083. Bohemund besieges Joannina. 
V. 4.< May, 1083. Alexius! eaves Constantinople. 
Summer, 1083. Alexius is twice defeated near Joannina, goes 
to Constantinople. 
V { Summer, 1083. Hears of siege of Larissa (six months). 
"5° Summer, 1083. Bohemund goes back to Larissa. 
ee Oct. 1083. Alexius raises siege of Larissa. 
‘5-74 Oct-Dec. 1083. Returns to Thessalonica. Tampers with 
troops of Bohemund. 
VI. 2. Oct.—Dec. 1083. Takes Castoria. 
V. 4, and VI. 5. Oct.—Dec. 1083. Bohemund goes to Italy. 
VOR IDCC. Ta TOOR. Alexius returns to Constantinople. 


In VI. 5, p. 159—VI. 7, p. 166, Anna gives the story of Robert’s second Illyrian 
campaign, 1084-5, and death. From this parenthesis she goes back nearly two 
years—from July 1085 to December 1083. V. 5 is specially difficult in chronology. 

(1) p. 136 c—p. 137 B. Events of November, 1082—April 23, 1083. (érel 8€ rod 
‘Pour.—apaxeycoat BovAduevos.) 

(2) p. 1374-D. Ditto, involving a repetition as to Larissa. (xaraAaBay d€ rHv 

peyaddrr.—emoAvdpKet ad HV.) 
The mention in p. 137 c of Castoria, as if between Tricala and Larissa, is strange, 
for Castoria was really the head-quarters from which Bohemund started for 
Pelagonia, Tricala, and Larissa (p. 1378). We probably ought in p. 1376 to 
read (instead of ‘Castoria’) ‘Phaloria’, a town West of Tricala or Tricca. 

The first time Bohemund’s arrival at Larissa is mentioned, it is said he ‘wished 
to winter there’, the second time the date, April 23, is given. 

(3) p. 137d. Siege of Larissa: April—October, 1083. (6 5€ ravrnvi—pnotv €€.) 

(4) p. 137 A—end, p. 140. Events of June—October, 1083. (SnAot d€—rijs vuKrds 
€KELTO. 

The siege of Joannina by Bohemund, Alexius’ hasty exit from Constantinople, 
May, 1083, two defeats near Joannina, and return to Constantinople are presup- 
posed. The news of the siege of Larissa reaches him in Constantinople (June, 
1083 ?), but he cannot start at once. After he does, the story goes straight on. 


2 XII. 3, p. 351- 
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September 1, 1105 and August 31, 1106, but the calculation 
from Alexius’ accession would lead us to 1101. If ‘and fourth’ 
has not dropped out of the text after ‘twentieth’, we must con- 
clude either that Anna made a slip of the pen, or that in 
characteristic fashion she used ‘twentieth’ loosely as a good 
round number. 


MILITARY AFFAIRS 


63. SIEGES AND FORTRESSES 


Beet we entirely leave the subject of sieges, we may 
observe that the walls of medieval strongholds were clearly 
able to offer prolonged resistance to all the implements and 
engines known to contemporary siegecraft.! Famine was usually 
a more powerful foe than any <AdoXis, and many sieges of long 
duration figure in Anna’s pages in addition to the two of 
Durazzo. That of Nicaea, a strongly fortified town with thick 
walls, undertaken by the Crusaders and the Greek troops 
jointly,? gives Alexius an opportunity for two characteristic acts. 
First he invents new siege-engines, ‘most of them not according 
to the laws of mechanics, but according to other principles that 
seemed to him good, which indeed caused wonder to all the 
counts’.3 Next he holds secret negotiations with the Turks be- 
hind the backs of his allies, and by stealth introduces men into 
the city from boats.4 Once in, these men under Butumites win 
the inhabitants by promises from the Emperor and hold the 
town. A little later the siege of Antioch, fortified by towers and 
‘battlements and parapets’, is a sort of turning-point in the 


« Thus Larissa held out six months (V. 5, p. 137) and Acrunus three (XIV. 3, 
p- 431), Mitylene three (IX. 1, p. 246), and Adrianople forty-eight days (X. 3, 
p- 276; here, however, the besiegers probably had no engines). 

2 X. 11, p. 306; XI. 1. St. Gilles makes a brave but futile attempt against the 
Kneeling ‘Tower with a two-storeyed turret (udovy) constructed with skins and 
withes, the kind ‘which those who have more experience in mechanics call a 
Tortoise’. Logs are thrust into holes made in the walls and set on fire, and the tower 
kneels even more but does not collapse. Other attacks with arms and penthouses, 
and the levelling of the ditch outside the walls, are equally without result. 

3 XI. 2, p. 312. To these unyarmpdrwvr émivora, not inferior to those of Archi- 
medes and Palamedes, the Emperor’s faithful servant Euthymius Zigabenus 
alludes in the preface to his Panoplia (P. G. 130, col. 20). 

4 XI. 2, p. 313. Riant (Expéditions, etc. p. 144) considers the way these boats 
were carried on wagons to be launched on the lake was such an essentially Viking 
idea as almost to prove that there were Scandinavians among the imperial troops. 
The scheme was originally due to Alexius’ observation that ‘the Sultan was 
bringing in sufficient forces and all his necessaries with ease over the adjoining lake’. 
This is a neat piece of reconnoitring. 
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story, because from the thick of it Taticius went home, affording 
the Crusaders a permanent grudge against Alexius, and 
depriving Anna of a source of reliable information.! Here in- 
trigue and famine and superstition all play their part,? and this 
is also interesting as one of the instances where a citadel holds 
out after the rest of the town is captured.3 Other sieges, of 
Tyre, Laodicea,’ Chios and Smyrna,® Mopsuestia and Tarsus,’ 
and Otranto,® present points of interest upon which we cannot 
enter now. Suffice it to say that Tancred like his uncle Bohe- 
mund is great at siegecraft,? but that the most ingenious deed 
in this whole field is characteristically that of the besieged 
Alexius, who at Chorlu drops cartwheels from the battlements 
to roll with deadly effectiveness against the horses of the 
Patzinak besiegers.” ; 

This brings us in conclusion to what we may call the reverse 
side of the subject, the strongholds fortified and held against 
besiegers. Generals, admirals, and governors of districts may be 
called on at any moment to help in building or rebuilding or 
strengthening some fortress," and as much ‘valour and boldness’, 
not to say ingenuity, is shown in defence as in attack.” Any 
one who neglects to establish himself in a stronghold if possible 
is a fool, and the man who fails to defend it is ‘ignoble’.3 The 


t XI. 4, p. 319. ; 

2 We may note that at first the Franks and Greeks seem to rely on starving the 
town into submission; they dig a trench, set their baggage in it, and besiege the 
city three months. No engines or assaults are mentioned, only ladders by which 
they finally enter after the surrender (XI. 4). 

3 Cf. V. 4, p. 133, of Joannina; V. 5, p. 136, of Achrida; VI. 13, p. 180, of 
Apollonias; VII. 3, p. 194, of Dristra; XI. 11, p. 339, of Laodicea. Cf. Cinnamus, 
iS, Pade: At Durazzo the two commands are distinct Al. IV. 8, p. 122. 

4 XIV. 2. 

5 XI. 7 and 11. This town has its citadel revictualled by Bohemund, while 
Greek troops are actually in possession of the rest. ‘Effective blockade’ seems in 
Anna’s day to have been rarely achieved. 

6 VIL. 8; XI. 5, p. 322. 7 XII. 2. 8 XII. 8. 

9 XII. 2, p. 349; 9, p. 370. 10 WIT. 11. 

11 So Bohemund in V. 4, p. 1333; 5, p- 137,and the Duke of Cyprus in XI. 7, 
Pp. 330; 10, p. 338. On the second occasion he digs trenches all round Seleucia 
and leaves not only a garrison, but a fleet on guard in the harbour. In the gorges 
bordering on Dalmatia Alexius erects on foundations of tree-trunks modtyua of 
bricks or stones wherever the ground permits, and measures the distances himself 
(IX. 1, p. 245). Eumathius Philocales rebuilds and repopulates Adramyttium 
destroyed by Tzachas (XIV. 1, p. 420). Alexius after his parley with Bolcanus 
leaves men ‘to rebuild the torn-down cities’ (IX. 4, p. 252), and intends to carry 
on the work himself (IX. 5, p. 253). In the height of summer he superintends the 
building of the ‘Iron Fort’ to protect a newly dug trench near Lake Baane in 
Asia Minor (X. 5). He applies himself to do¢aAicac8a some fortresses against 
Bohemund and xaroxvpcau others, but the difference is purely rhetorical (XII. 3, 


P- 354)- : ; 
1 So of Duke Alexius at Durazzo in XIII. 3. 


3 XIV. 5, pp. 439, 440. 
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words used are zoAixyvov, dpovpiov,? dyvpwua3 kdotpov, KaoTéeA- 
Awov, and zodopudriov,t and we find the fortresses which they 
denote scattered all over the Empire,’ some no doubt of 
the 600 which Justinian is said to have repaired. Cecaumenus 
has thirteen consecutive chapters about the holding of such posts, 
as well as scattered allusions,’ and from the very beginning of 
the Alexias to the end we are never allowed to forget that the 
Empire had more and more learnt to rely on walls, not men. 
Alexius wins in his struggle against Urselius not by pitched 
battles but by capturing fortresses, and Robert Guiscard’s cam- 
paign opens in the same way.7? All enemy strongholds must 
be destroyed.’ Sometimes fortresses serve as prisons,’ often 
as places of refuge for defenceless peasantry or for generals 
awaiting reinforcements,” always as bulwarks against an inva- 
ding foe." Nature and art, water and walls, serve to protect 
Anchialus on the Black Sea,” Nicomedia in Bithynia,3 Castoria 
on its ridge running into a lake,4 Nicaea by the side of Lake 
Ascania.5 Tyre has three concentric outworks as well as ‘un- 
shakable walls’, and Philippopolis has its three hills ‘each girt 
round with a great and lofty wall’ as well as with trenches. 
Yet to remain in one’s fortress without making sorties was 
a clear confession of weakness, and as such would justify 
attack.” 

It is not surprising that places so valuable should demand, 
as we see on countless occasions, scrupulous care in the choice 
of commandants, and that the keeping of the keys is a solemn 


e.g. XIV. 5, p. 440, and passim. Elissus is a petéwpov moAdiyuov Kal mdvrn 
dvodAwrov (XII. g, p. 371). 

Ct al Le BY yo¥, Ne SAP yO Wry OR COTE 4 XIII. re. 

5 e.g. V. 5, p. 137. The word xwpdmoAts means a ‘village’ whether fortified or 
not, and occurs too commonly to need references. 

6 Strat. pp. 26-35. 71. 2, p. 43 16, p. 38: cf. VII. 8; p. 209. 

BV nbs Pals jacces 

9 So a nameless dpovpiov in I. 11, p. 26; Amasea in I. 2, 3; Tebenna in XII. 7, 
p. 364; Philippopolis in VIII. 9, p. 242. 

‘0 Coloneia in XII. 7, p. 365, and fortresses in general in the Patzinak invasion 
VL 15 pe foo: 

te, g. the various places in Asia Minor held by toparchs against the Turks 
(III. 9, p. 92). Alexius makes desperate efforts to keep the ¢povpia south of 
Adrianople from falling into the hands of the Patzinaks (VII. 6, p. 203). 

1a X. 3, p. 275. Dey. 4 VI. 1, p. 152. 

™s XI. 1 and 2. It has a famous ‘kneeling’ Tower, and the Fort of St. George is 
in the immediate neighbourhood (VI. 11, p. 176; XI. 2, pp. 313, 314). 

16 XIV. 2, p. 426; 8, p. 450. 

17 In XI. 7, p. 329; XIV. 1, p. 421, failure by the holder of a fortress to make 
a sortie is held to prove that he has run away or is a negligible quantity. So 
Cecaumenus (Strat. p. 17). Bryennius allows sorties from Adrianople against the 
Comans (X. 3, p. 277). Palaeologus (IV. 4, p. 110) makes a sortie and is wounded, 
Alyates does the same and is killed (XIII. 5). In XIV. 3, p. 431, we find the 
governor of Philadelphia marching out from his post to active warfare. 
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responsibility." Antioch was the domain of Alexius’ brother 
Isaac, and we must remind ourselves that Durazzo had suc- 
cessively four members of the imperial family for Duke.? The 
toparchs still holding Asiatic towns and provinces against the 
Turks in the dark days of 1081 are among the first to be sum- 
moned by the new Emperor to his support.3 Everywhere we 
perceive the power for good or evil of these commandants, able 
as they often were to make themselves independent of the 
central authority. It might be for the time an easy way for 
an emperor to get rid of a turbulent subject,’ and the man in 
question might regard such a command as exile,° or even as 
too tame a task,’ but we are never without the feeling that in 
the hands of these commandants and behind their stone walls 
the destinies of the Empire were placed. Freeman once pointed 
out that the primitive ideal of a suitable residence is a strong- 
hold perched on a high hill, while in more peaceful and com- 
mercial times men put their towns by rivers or on the sea. If 
this is true, then certainly Anna had not advanced beyond the 
primitive stage. A strong tower into which the righteous 
runneth and is safe would have been her first requisite. 

This ends our survey of Anna as a military historian. Though 
her account of foreign affairs is necessarily bound up with her 
account of the army, yet it has seemed wiser to separate the 
two, and to consider her descriptions of battles and ambus- 
cades and sieges independently of the people against whom the 
operations were conducted. And the conclusion of the whole 
matter seems to be that these descriptions, though not the finest 
specimens of her art, are often lucid, instructive, and even 
interesting. Many a modern war correspondent might be glad 
indeed to achieve the like. 

t So of Butumites at Nicaea (XI. 2, p. 314) and Alexius himself at Chocro- 


bacchae (VIII. 1, p. 221). We may compare Anna Dalassena and her sons’ door- 
keys in II. 5, p. 51. 

2 Alexius” brothers-in-law Palaeologus and John Ducas, and his two nephews 
John and Alexius Comnenus, sons of his brother Isaac the Sebastocrator. See 
Ch. 61, above. 

3 III. 9, p.92. They are ordered to leave ‘sufficient soldiers’ behind as garrisons 
and to come to Constantinople with every other possible veteran or recruit. 
One of them is mentioned later as having owned qoA‘ywa in the heart of Asia 
Minor (XV. 4, p. 471) and another becomes Duke of Trebizond (XII. 7, p. 364). 
Governors are described indifferently by various names (III. 9; VII. 8, p. 205; 
XI. 5; see p. 360, note 1, above). In the case of one such governor we are 
specially told that he was dpeydvios (XI. 5, p. 323). BAI Nes. 

4 VI. 9; VIII. 9; XII. 7; XIV. 3, p. 4313 8, p. 451. See the implication in 
X. 2 and 3 about Adrianople and Nicephorus Bryennius. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


64. THE EAST 


WEEN we approach the last of Anna’s historical interests, 
foreign affairs, we are once more compelled by lack of 
space to omit more than we include. Foreigners were to her, 
broadly speaking, either enemies or mercenaries, and as such 
they come before her in a purely military or diplomatic light. 
But they cannot be passed over altogether, and we will try if 
possible to understand her attitude to each race as men even 
more than as fighters, with a side-glance on her father’s be- 
haviour to each. The foreign nations which Anna once de- 
scribes as attacking the Emperor from the East, North, and 
West! fall naturally into these three geographical groups.? We 
will begin with the first. 

The Eastern foes are called by her Arabs, Turks, Hagarenes, 
Saracens, Ishmaelites, or Persians, as the fancy of the moment 
dictates, and once she speaks of “Turcomans dwelling in Asia’ 3 
but as a matter of fact the Mohammedans who appear in 
her pages are probably all Seljuq Turks. This tribe, which 
first made its appearance in Turkestan at the end of the 
tenth century, gradually came Westward till ‘in 1055 Tughril 
Beg entered Bagdad and was proclaimed Sultan’. Another 
element was thereby added to the kaleidoscope of the Eastern 
world, where the Empire had contended successively first with 
Persians and Armenians and then with the various Arab or 
Saracen hosts, Ummayads, Abbasids, and Fatimites. When 
Tughril Beg died in 1063 ‘he left to his successor Alp Arslan 
an empire which eight years later stretched from the Hindu 
Kush to the shores of the Mediterranean’.s Ani, capital of 


™ XIV. 7, p. 445. 

2 The South plays very little part in Anna’s history. Egypt is mentioned 
rhetorically in V. 6, p. 141; VI. 11, p. 1763 13, p. 182; geographically in I. 4, p. 10; 
VII. 5, p. 201; XV. 7, p. 485; and as the home of astrology and such-like arts in 
VI. 7. Ethiopia figures once in a proverb (IX. 6, p. 257). Cairo, under the usual 
medieval name of Babylon, is mentioned in XJ. 7 and XII. 1. Rhetorical references 
to the Babylon of antiquity occur in XIII. 8, p. 398; XIV. 2, p. 423; and XV. 10, 


P. 494. 

3 XIV. 6, p. 442. 4 Camb. Med. Hist. IV, p. 304. 

5 Ibid. p. 277. In this article H. Loewe ascribes largely to the Seljuqs ‘the failure 
of the Crusaders to make any lasting impression on the East’, and on the other 
hand ‘an unconscious influence of East upon West’ through intercourse in the Holy 


Wars (ibid. p. 299). In his opinion their appearance saved Islam from impending 
destruction (p. 302). 
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Armenia, which had for centuries been the buffer-state pro- 
tecting the Empire against Eastern invasions, fell in 1064, during 
the fatal reign of Constantine X (Ducas). The Seljuqs poured 
into the Eastern provinces, and the gallant attempt of Roma- 
nus IV Diogenes (stepfather of the new Emperor Michael VII 
Ducas who had succeeded to the crown at fourteen) to stem 
the tide ended in his defeat and death at Manzikert in 1071. 
We need not here quote in full Anna’s statements about the 
Turkish encroachments, but we shall do well to remind our- 
selves that when Alexius ascended the throne in 1081 the Turks 
had advanced up to the Bosporus; his first military action was 
to recover Bithynia and the town of Nicomedia, and confine 
the enemy by arms and by a treaty to the further side of the 
river Draco ;? Nicaea, Iconium and Smyrna, to mention merely 
three of the most important towns in Asia Minor, still lay in 
the Sultan’s power. Only on the Black Sea were the Greeks 
still masters, holding in particular the key stronghold of Trebi- 
zond, while in the South Antioch was at least nominally theirs. 


t This is a small and very winding river rising in the hills North of the Ascanian 
Lake near Nicaea, and flowing out into the Bay of Astacus, in the sea of Marmora, 
near the ancient Helenopolis (Ersek). 

2 Alexius’ brother Isaac at one time (1074-9) bore the title of Duke of Antioch 
(II. 1, p. 43). See above, p. 29, note 2. Schlumberger, Sigillographie de l’ Emp. 
Byz., p. 307-8, gives a list of sixteen Byzantine Dukes of Antioch from 976 to 1085. 
When this town first comes plainly before us in the Alexias it is in the hands of 
Philaretus, an Armenian who had been loyal to Romanus Diogenes if not to his 
successors on the throne (VI. 9). Laurent (Byzance et les Turcs Seldjoucides, p. 10) 
points out that our knowledge as to the exact extent of the power of the Turks in 
Asia Minor after Manzikert is extremely vague. Take for instance their province of 
Bithynia ; the authorities, Greek, Arabic and Armenian, differ as to its capital, size, 
and political status. ‘II parait sage’, says Laurent, ‘de renoncer a dresser d’aprés les 
sources un inventaire géographique détaillé des possessions turques et byzantines 
dans |’Asie occidentale en 1081.’ It is clear that Michael VII after his deposition 
in 1078 was able to become Bishop of Ephesus, still ‘a glorious and famous church’ 
(Attaliates, p. 303), and Anna herself speaks of Greek Governors of Pontus, 
Paphlagonia, and Cappadocia (to say nothing of Choma) in 1081 (III. 9, p. 92). 
Indeed there was still enough of ‘Asia’ unoccupied by Turks for Nicephorus 
Melissenus te desire it as his share of Empire if the Comneni ‘should sway the 
affairs of the West’ (II. 8, p. 59). The historians incidentally mention Greek 
generals in various Asiatic places, one even as far East as Mesopotamia (Nic. Bry. 
III. 15, p. 79). As Laurent says, up to 1081 the Arabs made raids rather than con- 
quests: ‘il faut . . . né pas prendre l’itinéraire de leurs destructions pour celui de 
leurs conquétes.’ It is however certain that the Byzantines, by their fatal habit 
of recalling troops from the Eastern frontier to combat domestic foes (ibid. pp. 22, 
23), and by their crushing of Armenia with its potential help against the invaders, 
themselves let in the Turkish deluge which ultimately submerged the country. 
In 1050 Byzantine Asia had ‘une importance capitale dans Empire. Trente ans 
plus tard elle n’était plus qu’un désert’ (ibid. p. 105), as we see from the sufferings 
of the Crusaders. The Emperors had set themselves to humble the provincial 
nobles, had diminished the army, had failed to pay their troops, and had alienated 
the Armenians. Furthermore, with pirates on the one side and Turks on the other, 
the Byzantines in Asia Minor were indeed between the upper and the nether mill- 
stone. The rapid success of the Turks in arms between 1071 and 1081 “était da aux 
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Relations were complicated by the fact that on the principle 
of ‘Out of two evils choose the least’, Alexius frequently as we 
have seen got Turkish help against other enemies. When sent 
to conquer Urselius, he only succeeds by winning over the Turk 
Tutach (whose Sultan he declares is ‘friendly’ to his own 
Emperor) and bribing him to surrender the Norman rebel into 
his hands. On later occasions, too numerous to quote in full, 
Turkish mercenaries play an important part in the Greek 
armies.? But Turks in the mass are held up to us as formid- 
able enemies, very warlike, highly skilled, and utterly relent- 
less,s though with the commendable impartiality which she 
professes in her Preface Anna is quite ready ‘to praise enemies’, 
even ‘most godless’ Turks.4 Indeed what might be called her 
anti-barbarian complex is never so little marked as in the case 
of these Easterners. They have been bad and destructive neigh- 
bours to the Empire, and like ‘all barbarians’ they ‘ravage 
everything’ and are ‘ready for slaughters and wars’,5 but they 
are brave and skilful, and can boast of dvdpayabjuara like 
Christians.° All -nations as compared to the Greek Empire, 
‘by nature their queen’ (Seomdris), are ‘slavish’ and therefore 
‘hostile’,” and like many other barbarians Turks have a “deceit- 


fautes de Byzance et a la trahison ou 4 |’indifférence de ses sujets’, and even after 
this they owed their advance ‘a l’inaction, 4 l’impéritie et a la division des chré- 
tiens’. Alexius Comnenus, the one Emperor who might have overcome them, was 
fatally hampered by his Norman enemies (ibid. p. 111). 

Of the four groups into which the Seljuqs split, in Kirman, Syria, Iraq and 
Kurdistan, and Rum or Asia Minor (see Camb. Med. Hist. IV, pp. 314, 315), only 
the second and fourth figure in the Alexias. The Seljugs of Syria confronted the 
Crusaders, the Seljugs of Rum fought Alexius also. At one moment however 
Bohemund and one Seljuq chief were allied together against Alexius and another 
Seljuq, an incident which Anna does not mention, but which as Loewe says is 
‘one of the instances which show that political considerations were more important 
than religious differences, not only among the Crusaders but also among the 
Muslims’ (ibid. p. 315). zi S78 

aE 4y pe to; L163 LV. 25 pe 105 345 palogs 6, pebi7 V5) pit 9 7okospemenlas 
7, p- 142; VIII. 3, p. 226; X. 4, p. 380; XI. 2, p. 316; XIII. 6. So also Bohemund 
has two ‘Saracen counts’ among his officers (V. 5 and XIII. 5). 

3 Leo (Tactica, XVIII. 61) says the Turks only differ from the Bulgarians as 
fighters by their greater cruelty. Laurent (op. cit. p. 106, note 3) quotes a long 
string of writers, Eastern, Greek, and Western, to prove their savage brutality. 
We should hardly infer it from the Alexias, though Anna believes that Turkish 
cruelty to Peter the Hermit was one cause of the First Crusade (X. 5, p. 283). 

4 III. 11, p. 95. The word seems rather a statement of fact, like our ‘infidel’, 
than a criticism (cf. V. 2, p. 128). So in XI. 7, p. 328, when the Turks ‘pressed 
on to the siege of Jaffa, for such is ever the nature of barbarians’ the blame is at 
least tinged with admiration. We have already spoken of the one exception as 
to her fairness, in rating them as drunken and immoral. 

5 IX. 3, p. 251; X. 5, pp.'282, 283; XI. 5, p. 321; XIV. 1, p. 4213 XV.10, 
p. 495. But cf. XIV. 5, p. 439, of a Turkish general avoiding needless bloodshed. 

© V.5, p. 137; XI. 8, pp. 331, 3323 XV. 5) p. 4743 6, p. 478. 

7 XIV. 7, p. 445. Anna could certainly never have been blamed by Plutarch as 
pAoBdpBapos, as was Herodotus. See T. R. Glover’s From Pericles to Philip, p. 3. 
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ful nature from of old’, and are given to treachery,’ besides 
being apt to ‘consider themselves as all but overtopping the 
clouds’ ;? but we may set against this their often-shown chivalry 
to prisoners taken in war. The imperial general Rodomerus 
had evidently not suffered in his captivity with the Turks, but 
had learnt their language ;3 they admire another brave foe and 
show chivalry in begging him to save his life by surrender,* and 
on at least one occasion the Sultan of Cairo releases prisoners 
without ransom.5 If Moslems are ready to go over to the enemy 
or to exact ‘tribute’ from those they conquer, so are Christians.° 
It is true that in war-time Turks make weird cries like wolves 
or dogs, they shout and yell and beat drums and wear strange 
clothes,’ but they are also ‘most ingenious’ (unyavixwraror),® 
‘splendid archers’ (roftxdératou),9 and ‘experienced in war’ 
(€urretpomdéAepor).° ‘They do indeed ruthlessly kill the earliest 
Crusaders and make a wall of their bones, but it seems to have 
been in reprisals for wanton brutality to infants and old people." 
On a later occasion it is the cold-blooded cruelty (even to 
children) of the imperial general Eumathius Philocales that stirs 
up the whole country against the Greeks.” On the whole the 
impression left on our mind is expressed in a favourite dictum 
of the Great War: “The Turk fights like a gentleman.’ 

When we go into the matter a little more minutely we find 
that the first Turkish campaign, narrated in III. 11, is charac- 
teristic in two ways: Alexius does not go to the front in person, 
and he concludes matters with diplomacy; these two pheno- 
mena strike us again and again. 


t VIL. 8, p. 209. 2 XV. 6, p. 479. 

3 XI. 3, p. 315. So Nic. Bry. (I. 19, p. 32) represents the behaviour of the 
‘leader of the Persians’ to the captured Romanus Diogenes as a model of clemency 
and courtesy. 

4 XIV. 5, p. 440. 

5 XI. 7, p. 328; XII. 1, pp. 346, 347. These are probably two variants of the same 
story. The second account gives more details, i.e. that there were 300 prisoners, 
that they had suffered great hardship in their prison, which was Sew% tav méAax 
yeyernuévwy, and that Alexius ‘greatly admired the barbarian’s’ [i.e. the Sultan’s] 
‘spirit’. 

f VI. 9, p. 170, and cf. VI. 1; XI. 11, p. 339, and cf. IV. 3, p. 107. 

7 XIV. 5, p. 4393 6, pp. 443, 444; XV. 5, p. 4753 6, p. 476. Probably the 
‘foreign and barbarian dress’ of Bohemund, when he came in a coffin from Antioch 
and startled the people of Corfu, was Turkish (XI. 12, p. 342). 

8 XV. 1, p. 461. 9 XV. 3, p. 470. 

10 XI..8, p. 331. 1m X, 6, pp. 286, 287. 

1 XIV. 1, p. 420. Chalandon points out (op. cit. pp. 12, 98, 136), that the 
Armenian Samuel of Ani considered Malek Shah, the Sultan Tapares of Anna’s 
Book VI, the ideal sovereign, and that Matthew of Edessa praised his goodness and 
thought his death a loss to the whole world. E 

13 We may note that Anna does not think it beneath the ‘grandeur’ of her history 
to bring in Turkish names, as she does in the case of ‘barbarian’ Franks. 
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In Book VI Anna carries on her story about the Turks from 
1085 right down to 1092,! and then in Chapter 14 returns to 
1086 and the beginning of the Patzinak War. During Alexius’ 
struggle with Robert Guiscard, the Moslems had gradually got 
back again to the Bosporus, and Alexius’ old enemy Solyman 
of Nicaea? had gone South and seized Antioch, succeeding the 
last Byzantine duke, an Armenian named Philaretus, in 1085 
and leaving Abul Cassim to hold Nicaea. The death of Soly- 
man in battle against Tutuses, brother of the great Sultan Malek 
Shah, is followed by the virtual independence of ‘all the Satraps 
that were holding towns and fortresses’,3 and the raids of Abul 
Cassim round Nicaea cause Alexius to send forces against him.4 
Meanwhile negotiations have been going on between the Em- 
peror and Malek Shah, the nominal sovereign of all these petty 
princes. Once more Alexius uses diplomacy rather than force, 
and while ostensibly considering the Sultan’s offer of substantial 
aid in return for an alliance by marriage, he hoodwinks the 
Turkish envoy completely. By a flattering reception he induces 
him to be baptized and makes him in return Duke of Anchialus. 
Later on another Turk, Abul Cassim, is lured by Alexius to 
Constantinople. ‘Plentiful gifts’ are promised and given him, 
and he is kept amused with ‘baths and horse-races and hunting’, 
with sight-seeing, and ‘an equestrian contest for his benefit in 
the theatre’ (i.e. circus), while Alexius’ men are rapidly build- 
ing a forts to overawe Nicomedia. Abul Cassim finally returns 
to Nicaea and is besieged for three months by Prosuch, acting 
for Malek Shah. Once more Alexius is true to type; he resolves 
to help Abul Cassim, on the ground that ‘when two enemies of 
the rule of the Greeks are fighting one another it is wise to 
come to terms with the weaker’, so as finally to crush both. So 
he sends troops to try and raise the siege of Nicaea,® and at 
some later period fails to close with a renewed offer from Malek 
Shah,’ that in return for a Byzantine princess as a bride for his 
son’ the Turks would support the Empire against all enemies. 


1 VI. g-13. 2 See III. 11. 3 VL PTO Dente 

4 Anna believes that he was ‘yearning to annex the sceptre of the Greek 
Empire’ (VI. 10, p. 172). 

; 5 eee (p. 101, note 1) says this was Cibotus, which the Varangians built 
or him. 

6 VI. 11, p. 176. Chalandon (p. 101) dates this as 1086. The final withdrawal of 
the besieging Turks does not take place till VI. 12, p. 177. 

7 Chalandon (p. 135) believes the date to have been 1092, the year of Malek 
Shah’s death. In that case we must assume, as he does, that Anna tells us nothing 
about either Abul Cassim or Malek Shah during a space of six years (1086-92). 
Tzachas (see p. 423, below) comes on the scene in 1088. 

8 Anna here shows unusual aversion to Turks. Such a marriage would have been 
‘wretched’, bestowing a crown ‘sadder than all poverty’ (VI. 12, p. 178). 
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Before the Greek envoy can carry Alexius’ evasive answer to 
the Sultan, the latter is killed,t and anarchy reigns in Asia 
Minor, each emir’ making himself independent. 

Into all the ramifications of the campaign as told in Books 
VI, VII, VIII, and IX there is no time or space to go. Cyzicus 
lost to the Empire since 1081 is regained, and the Satrap 
Elchanes comes over to the Greeks and is converted to Chris- 
tianity by Alexius, the feparicéraros and Si8acKadiKdtatos of 
emperors.3 But solid successes are non-existent, and in 1088 
during the Patzinak War (1086-91), when Asiatic affairs are 
already so serious as to demand the immediate dispatch of 
the best imperial cavalry, the 500 horsemen newly come from 
Flanders, to the Eastern front rather than to the Western,‘ 
Tzachas the Emir of Smyrna begins troubling the Empire by 
land and especially by sea.’ 

After Alexius early in 1og1 has gained a slight success over 
the Patzinaks at Choerobacchae,® we are told that Tzachas has 
not only raised a new fleet but has been intriguing with ‘the 
Scythians’ (who were to seize the Chersonesus while he 
hemmed in the imperial forces from the other side of the Dar- 
danelles), and trying to seduce Alexius’ Turkish mercenaries. 
With Abul Cassim threatening Nicomedia? Alexius would have 


« VI. 12. Anna says he was murdered when drunk by Chasii (assassins) paid 
by his brother Tutuses. This seems to be a confusion with the fact that about a 
month before Malek Shah’s death the great Vizier Nizam-al-Mulk was thus 
assassinated (Camb. Med. Hist. IV, p. 308). Matthew of Edessa says Malek 
Shah was poisoned by his wife (Chalandon, op. cit. p. 135, note 3). Anna’s 
Turkish history in this Book is not of the soundest; she mentions ‘Pargiaruch 
the newly made Sultan’ in 10, p. 172, whereas he does not really succeed his 
father till some time later (12, p. 179). One dramatic incident (VI. 12, 
pp. 177, 178) bears the stamp of truth. Abul Cassim loads fifteen mules with 
gold and goes to Malek Shah, hoping to buy his consent to the retention of 
Nicaea by himself. But Puzanus has forestalled him, and the Sultan declines to 
reopen the case, saying, ‘Now that I have once committed the authority to 
the Emir Puzanus, I do not wish it to be taken away from him. Let [Abul 
Cassim] go to him and give his money to him and say all that he wishes. And 
what seems good to [Puzanus] shall be my pleasure too’. What seems good to 
Puzanus is to strangle Abul Cassim with a bowstring, but Anna sees the Sultan’s 
hand in the deed. The whole story, of the rivalry, the bribes, the plausible yet 
cruel monarch, the savage penalty for ambition, is true to all we know of the East 
down to far later times. 

2 Anna seems to use ‘satrap’, ‘emir’, and ‘sultan’ interchangeably for the same 
office. Cf. VI. 12, p. 180, with VII. 7, p. 205. We find the title ‘exousiast’ in 
XI. 7, p. 328, and the verb in III. 11 p. 95. ‘Saisan’ also is probably not a name 
but a rank (see p. 426, note 5, below). Anna only differentiates the ‘Great Sultan’ 


of Bagdad. 
Es WWHLIG 103% 4 VII. 7, p. 205. 
5 VII. 8. 6 VIII. 3, p. 226. 


7 VII. 7, p. 205. Chalandon, op. cit. p. xvi, shows that in VI. 12 Anna antici- 
pates the events of 1092 including Abul Cassim’s death, and returns in VI. 14 
to events in Europe in 1086; in VII. 7 Abul Cassim is still alive. 
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three enemies on his hands at once. The great danger to the 
Empire was however checked by Alexius’ brilliant victory at 
Lebunium over the Patzinaks, and for the better part of two 
Books Anna makes only one casual reference to the Turks." 
But Book IX opens with the ominous news, brought to Alexius 
when enjoying a brief respite at Constantinople from troubles 
in Dalmatia and troubles in his own court circle, that Tzachas 
is venturing to call himself BaowAeds, and once more aiming at 
a conquest of the Empire by sea. John Ducas is now (1092) 
sent from Durazzo to Asia Minor, and after three months 
takes Mitylene. Thereupon peace is made and _ hostages 
exchanged, but this consideration deters neither side from 
injuring the other. Anna is duly shocked at the way in which 
Tzachas violates his oath to spare the people of Mitylene on 
his departure, but she has no criticism to make when Con- 
stantine Dalassenus attacks him after the peace.3 On the whole 
Greek perfidy succeeds the best, and Tzachas has to remain 
inactive in Smyrna while John Ducas fortifies Mitylene and 
recovers several of the islands before he is summoned back by 
the Emperor to suppress revolts in Crete and Cyprus. Tzachas 
seizes the opportunity of his absence to make fresh naval pre- 
parations, and Alexius once more resorts to diplomacy, stirring 
up against him his son-in-law Kilidj Arslan, with the suggestion 
that Tzachas was too ‘much experienced’ to have any real 
designs on the Empire, but was in fact coveting the Sultanate 
of Nicaea. Tzachas in ignorance of this intrigue goes to see 
Kilidj Arslan, who makes him drunk at a banquet, stabs him, 
leaves him for dead, and concludes a treaty with the Emperor. 

This is in 1092, and for four years we hear practically no 
more of the Turks. Then in 1096 comes the Crusade, and from 
that time till after the death of Bohemund’ in 1109 or 11116 
they appear as the enemies primarily of the Franks and only 
secondarily of the Greeks. ‘The Emperor however represents 
himself, possibly in reference to his early fighting as a youth, 
as one who had had ‘knowledge for a long time back of the 
method of warfare of the Turks’,’ and as such he gives good 
and often neglected advice to the Crusaders. At Nicaea he 


t VIII. 9, p. 240. 

2 He is said to have treated Smyrna as his ‘royal residence’ and his ‘private lot’ 
(IX. 1, p. 245; XI. 5, p. 321). 

3 IX. 1, and see p. 151, above. 

4 IX. 3, pp. 250, 251; cf. IX. 1, p. 245. 5 X.5 to XIV. 1. 

6 Chalandon, p. 249, note 6. 7 X. 10, p. 301. 


8 X. 11, p. 305; XI. 3, pp. 317, 318; XI. 8. Turkish ambushes are specially 
to be dreaded (X. 6, p. 287 ; 10, p. gor). 
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sends Butumites to negotiate directly with the Turks, and when 
they have been induced to surrender by lavish promises he 
enrols some of their ‘satraps’ in his army,’ being apparently 
more willing to deal honestly with them than with his supposed 
allies the Crusaders. In the same spirit Anna displays little 
enthusiasm over the joint victory of Crusaders and Greeks at 
Dorylaeum’ and the other successes (on one occasion over the 
redoubted Kilidj Arslan), which allowed the combined army to 
reach and besiege Antioch. When Bohemund tells Taticius that 
the counts attribute to the Emperor’s treachery the rumoured 
arrival of fresh Turks from Chorassan, it may have been an 
uneasy conscience quite as much as hunger and fear that made 
the Greek general beat a hasty retreat from the camp ;3 it is 
the sort of craftiness that might well have occurred to Alexius. 
After this Anna’s information about the Crusade is less reliable, 
but she certainly represents the Turks as equal on the whole 
to the Christians in bravery and determination.‘ 

In the meanwhile after his capture of Nicaea in 1097 Alexius 
has fresh trouble, both from Tzachas at Smyrna and also from 
Tangripermes at Ephesus, and thus has a good excuse for delay- 
ing his own march to join the Crusaders. Finally the Turks are 
driven back by John Ducas from the West coast, and this 
encourages Alexius to advance in person from Pelecanus, where 
he had remained during and after the siege of Nicaea, to Philo- 
melium beyond Polybotus. But the same report of the fresh 
Turkish host from Chorassan which had been used by Bohe- 
mund to terrorize Taticius convinces Alexius of the hopelessness 
of saving Antioch. He therefore starts back to the capital with 
a large body of ‘captured barbarians and Christian refugees’,° 
leaving small segments of his troops to check the Turkish 
advance. 

In Books XII and XIII there is no mention of Turks’ till 
we get to.the treaty between Alexius and Bohemund, with the 
latter’s solemn promise to defend his liege lord against all comers 
as long as he is himself ‘free from any barbaric and Turkish 
war’, and furthermore to turn all lands he may capture ‘whether 


TEST Ts 2k 2 XI. 3, p. 317. , 3 XI. 4, p.319. | 

4 XI. 4, p. 320, of the ‘few brave men’ who hold the Citadel of Antioch. It is 
not until the Sacred Nail is found that the Crusaders can rout the Turks (XI. 6, 
p. 327) and proceed to Jerusalem. 

5 XI. 6. These refugees come ‘saving their bodies and as much money as they 
could carry’. There are women among them. PPE IYRS : ‘ 

6 Except for XII. 7, p. 365, where Gregory Taronites intrigues with Tanisman, 
and the ransoming of the Frankish counts at Babylon (i.e. Cairo) in XII. 1 
(cf. XI. 7), a story redounding to the credit of the Sultan’s generosity as much as 
to that of Alexius. 
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Turkish or Armenian, Pagans or Christians’, into vassal states 
of the Empire. Finally Bohemund dies and Alexius imme- 
diately applies himself to repairing the barbarians’ ravages ‘on 
the coast of Smyrna and as far as Attalia’.? Forces under 
Eumathius Philocales rebuild Adramyttium which Tzachas had 
totally destroyed, but their achievements are neutralized by 
great cruelty which enrages the inhabitants and brings down 
upon them the formidable army of the Archsatrap Asan of 
Cappadocia. In the fighting which takes place from Phila- 
delphia as a base, the Greeks are uniformly successful. Many 
Turks are killed or captured or drowned in the Maeander, and 
Eumathius ‘plentifully rewards’ his men. This seems to have 
given the Emperor a fresh desire to join the Crusade, but it dies 
out in plans and negotiations, and soon he is fully occupied in 
dealing vicariously with the Turkish peril on the Ionian coast. 
In 1111 Constantine Gabras,3 the new governor of Philadel- 
phia,* confronts the advancing Emir Saisan (a chief not other- 
wise specified),’ defeats him, and makes him sue for peace. 
Then once more Anna records a diplomatic triumph for her 
father. The Turk, who is depicted as fully alive to the Em- 
peror’s greatness, sends envoys to the Chersonesus, where 
Alexius was wintering so as to keep guard over his Empire by 
sea and land. They are overawed by the enthroned Imperial 
Majesty with his guard of honour, and Alexius takes advantage 
of this frame of mind. In his daughter’s words: ‘Having 
ascertained what the Sultan wished, inasmuch as he realized 
that not all the things demanded by them would profit the 
empire of the Greeks, he wrapped much persuasiveness round 
his words, and made very clever explanations to them, till by 
much speaking he persuades them to acquiesce in his desires’. 
The treaty is concluded, but Anna though reiterating her praise 
of her father’s devoted patriotism gives us no hint of the terms. 

In any case he was not to enjoy peace for long. An army of 
50,000 ‘Turks is announced ‘from all the lands of the East and 
Chorassan itself’.7 So in 1113 Alexius, now nearly sixty and 
crippled with gout, took the field in person against the Turks 
for the first time since his accession.’ The initial brunt of the 

* XIII. 12, pp. 407, 409. 

* XIV. 1, p. 419. SX IVe3: 

4 vais Philocales, the former Governor, becomes Duke of Cyprus (XIV. 2, 
2 aes we identify him with the ‘Sultan Saisan’ of Chorassan (XIV. 3, p. 431). 
But Du Cange takes Saisan as a title merely ; see his note on XV. 1, p. 460 a, and 
see p. 423, note 2, above. 


6 XIV. 3, p. 432. ‘ 7 XIV. 4, p. 433- 
§ XIV. 5. In XI. 6, at Philomelium, he seems not to have been in action at all. 
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fighting is borne by Eustathius Camytzes, but after one success 
he is defeated and captured. Then Alexius tries his fortune 
and wins a victory at Acrocus near Cotiaeum. The enemy’s 
subsequent attacks are repelled, and Camytzes escapes to 
Alexius, who sends him to Irene at Constantinople with the 
good news of triumph, soon afterwards returning thither himself. 

Coman raiders and Manichaean heretics next engross his 
attention,’ and when he is desirous to go against the Turks he 
is bedridden with ‘the wonted suffering in his feet’.2 We must 
observe that throughout Book XV one of the two Turkish 
leaders, a second Saisan, otherwise Kilidj Arslan II, son of the 
Kilidj Arslan of the previous wars, is notorious for youthful 
insolence and conceited folly. He allows his courtiers to mock 
at his invalid opponent and his nurse-wife in what we can only 
call theatrical skits,3 he fails to realize that no trick devised by 
‘the highly ingenious’ could possibly deceive Alexius,‘ he is 
contemptuous of the new parataxis,5 and after his capitulation 
he neglects to his own undoing the Emperor’s advice and the 
subsequent warning of a dream.® The marching and counter- 
marching in chapters 1 and 2 makes dull reading, however 
much it meant ‘brilliant victory’ for the Greeks. In chapter 2 
however we get a dramatic account of three successive mes- 
sengers coming in haste to announce that the Turks are getting 
nearer. We almost feel the panic which Irene was too brave 
to show, as the Emperor dispatched her homewards fleeing 
before the dreaded foe. But nothing decisive happens (to the 
malign amusement of the disloyal), and the Empress rejoins 
her husband at Nicomedia.? 

We next follow the newly trained Greek army on its march 
towards Iconium. The men are instructed to make only short 
dashes for foraging purposes, and nothing special occurs till 
Alexius reaches Dorylaeum and puts into practice the new para- 
taxis which we have already discussed at length. Here we will 
only quote Anna’s words about Turkish methods of fighting. 
She describes their battle array’ as different from others, in that 
‘the right wing and the left wing and the centre are separated 
from one another . .. and whenever any one makes an onslaught 
on the right or left wing, the centre leaps upon him and the 
part of the whole battle array (aapdragis) behind the centre, 
and like hurricanes they throw the troops opposed to them into 
confusion. As for their weapons of war, they do not use spears 


1 XIV. 8, o. 2 XV. 1, p. 460. 3 XV. 1, p. 461. 
4 Ibid. 5 XV. 5, p. 475- 6 XV. 6. 
TeV eS 8 Tbid. 
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at all, as do the men called Celts, but encircling the enemy on 
all sides they shoot at him with bows. And so their fighting is 
at a distance, for when [a Turk] pursues, he captures [his 
enemy] by his bow, and when pursued he conquers by his 
arrows. For he shoots his arrow and the arrow flies and strikes 
either the horse or the horseman, and because it is launched by 
a mighty hand it passes through the whole body ; such splendid 
archers are they’.' Against these redoubtable foes Alexius uses 
his new parataxis with great effect and to the admiration of the 
wiser among the enemy. The Sacred Lots however order a 
retreat from Philomelium, and he starts for the capital, with 
prisoners, women and children in the middle of his hollow 
square. The line remains unshaken under all the Turkish 
attempts to break or terrify it, and finally the enemy sues for 
peace. Courtesies are exchanged: the Sultan kisses the Em- 
peror’s foot, and the Emperor throws his own cloak round the 
Sultan’s shoulders. By the treaty now made the Turks are to 
return to the boundaries that obtained before Manzikert, and 
the Sultan departs content with ‘very much money’,? only to 
be blinded and strangled in Iconium by his bastard brother. 
Thus the star of the last Turk mentioned by Anna sets in dark- 
ness, and Alexius returns triumphant to Constantinople, one of 
the few Emperors who had ever ‘dared to touch Asia at all 
even with the tips of his feet’.3 His mantle as an Asiatic con- 
queror descended on to his son John, whose frequent campaigns 
against the ‘barbarians’ round Antioch and elsewhere, in the 
company of his brother-in-law Bryennius Caesar, cause Anna 
to recite in her Preface a string of Asiatic place-names. 

We have dwelt on these Eastern foes at some length, for to 
Anna they are hardly, if at all, inferior in importance to Robert 
and Bohemund. Even though in her heart she may prefer a 
good Turk to an inferior Christian, still the Turk was the 
hereditary enemy of Church and State, and to victories over 


* We may compare the description of Turkish fighting in Leo’s Tactica (XVIII. 
55, 58). ‘In battle they do not make their array (zapardgcovow) in three parts 
like the Greeks, but in different bands, in clumps (8povyy.ort) fitting the parts 
one to the other at a little distance from each other. . . They rejoice rather in 
fights from afar, and ambushes and encirclings against the enemy, and feigned 
retreats and turnings and scattered lines.’ 

Anna gives us one vivid picture of Turks laying waste the land, then surrounding 
their enemies who could not get out for food or water, and finally defeating them 
in hand-to-hand fight (XI. 8, pp. 331, 332). 

2 XV. 6, p. 478. ‘ 3 XV. 10, p. 495. 

+ We may note that of real knowledge about the history or culture of Eastern 
nations she has little. Aleppo, Edéssa, Damascus, Bagdad, Mesopotamia, and 
Chorassan are all mentioned casually. ‘Horses of noble breed from Damascus 
and Edessa and Arabia’ seem to be her only associations with the places named 
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him whether military or diplomatic many of her best passages 
are appropriately devoted. 

Before we finally leave the East we must say a word about 
the Armenians, formerly enemies, then in theory subjects of the 
Empire, and as cordially disliked by Anna as by many of the 
Greeks nowadays.! Laurent, while clearly showing with what 
unwise harshness this country had been treated by various 
emperors, admits that ‘Les Arméniens installés dans l’Empire 
pour le défendre, l’avaient souvent trahi’,? and he gives a long 
list of instances. He adds: ‘Le fait est que les Arméniens ne 
tenaient pas en place dans |’Empire; pour échapper au forma- 
lisme administratif ou au prosélytisme religieux des Grecs, ils se 
donnaient a une vie libre, errante et vagabonde; . . . la guerre 
civile, a son défaut le brigandage, voila quelle était leur occupa- 
tion favorite.’ As we have seen, Anna has a horror of their 
Monophysite heresy,3 and she also dislikes them as human 
beings. Philaretus is guilty of the double crime of rebellion and 
apostasy to Mohammedanism ;4 Ariebes plots against Alexius, 
and it is a Turco-Armenian half-breed who tries to stab the 
Emperor in the Palace riding-school;5 ‘a certain Armenian’ 
betrays Antioch to Bohemund; later ‘the Armenians’ side with 
Tancred against the Empire, and he has Armenian recruits,° 
while last but not least Aspietes, sprung of the royal Arsacid 
house, from whom great things might be expected because of 
his noble birth and his personal bravery, proves himself when ‘far 
from his master’s hand’ a broken reed as a governor, drunken, 


lazy and incompetent.’ 


(XIV. 2, p. 429). The ‘luxury’ of Assyrians invented chess, and their women had 
round faces (III. 3, p. 77; XII. 6, p. 360). The Chaldaeans are famed for occult 
learning (V. 8, p. 144; XIV. 8, p. 451), and the walls of ancient Babylon were a 
type of strength (XIII. 8, p. 398; XIV. 2, p. 423). Inone passage she says that her 
father extended the Empire to the Euphrates and Tigris, a considerable exaggera- 
tion (VI. 12, p. 176), unless we consider the Frankish and Armenian principalities 
as parts of his dominions, nominally at least. 

« Krumbacher (Sitzungsber. zu Muinchen, 1893, p. 246) gives a medieval Greek 
proverb ‘’Appenov pidor, xe(pov’ €xOpov pn Oéde’, and talks of the ‘iible Meinung’ of 
Byzantines to Armenians, of whom they were jealous in trade and in all high official, 
military and legal positions. He also quotes Cassia, who in the first half of the 
ninth century wrote a collection of Gnomes and Epigrams; one begins as follows: 

Tav ’"Appevioy 70 dewdrarov yévos 

vmovadv €att kal pavrdébes cis dyav. 
2 Op. cit. pp. 50 sqq. ; 
3 X. 1 and XIV. 8. It was from Armenia that Tzimisces had brought the Mani- 


chaeans to Philippopolis. 
4 VI. 9, p. 168. 5 VIII. 7, p. 236: 1X. 7, p: 259- 


6 XI. 4, and 9, p. 334; XII. 2, p. 348. ; ; 
7 IV. 6, p. 117, and XII. 2. We should add by way of exception that Pacu- 


rianus though Armenian is a good Grand Domestic (II. 4, p. 50). Like Aspietes 
he is of noble birth. 
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To Armenians as forming a state Anna’s only reference is in 
the treaty between Alexius and Bohemund where she includes 
them among ‘those who have never served the Greek Empire’ 
(77 ‘Pwyavia),t and it is not quite clear what she means. We 
must of course rule out the tenth-century Armeniac Theme in 
Asia Minor (stretching along the Black Sea and including 
Sinope), to which she four times alludes ;? that was nowhere 
near the territories under discussion. If in the treaty she 
refers to Greater Armenia, it had had, among its centuries of 
chequered history under national or foreign rulers, Roman, 
Persian, and Arab, at least two periods (633-93 and 1021-64) 
when the Byzantines held the power3 At the end of the 
second of these, it was finally subjugated by the Seljuq Turks. 
If Anna’s phrase is not purely rhetorical, she is probably 
speaking of what Macler terms Armeno-Cilicia, a ‘new 
Armenian State’ founded and ruled from 1080 to 1340 by 
the so-called Rupenian princes, kinsmen of the Bagratid 
dynasty just extinct in Greater Armenia. The ‘Crusading 
leaders stood in every kind of ‘relationship to the new 
Armenian kingdom. They befriended and fought it by 
turns’. Though its constituent members might once have been 
as Armenians subject to Byzantine rulers, yet as new petty 
princes, who had taken to the Taurus Mountains for shelter 
against the Turks, they might consider themselves as in fact 
entitled to claim entire independence. 

One word must be said in conclusion about the Iberians. 
Anna represents Iberian nuns as frequently visiting Constanti- 
nople, and their chronic state of poverty is finally ended by 
Alexius who bestows on them ‘much care’. This includes ‘a 
great convent and food and suitable clothes’.s The Iberia 
meant is of course not Spain, but the Caucasian Georgia of 
modern times, which had been independent under its own 
rulers throughout its history (in spite of attacks by Basil II 
and other Byzantine emperors), till the Turkish hordes over- 
whelmed it. From the first it had had close ties with the Greek 
Empire, and the early Georgian Church had sought spiritual 
guidance from Byzantium. Under pressure from Turkish in- 
roads it was appropriate that refugee nuns should make their 


™ XIII. 12, p. 409. 2 I. 2, p. 6; XI. 8, pp. 331, 332, and 12, p. 342. 

3 Camb. Med. Hist. IV, pp. 154, 155, 164-6 (F. Macler). a 

4 Ibid. p. 167. In XIII. 12, p. 412, the territory of two of these ‘Rupenian 
Armenians’ is specially excluded from Bohemund’s share because they have become 
Alexius’ ‘men’. 

5 XV. 7, p. 485. The Anon. Syn. Chron. also mentions (p. 178) these Nuns in the 
Orphanage, as being ‘of other tongue but of the same customs and faith’. 
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way to the religious metropolis of the Eastern world. And on 
quite a different occasion the fact that his mother was an 
Iberian made it more natural for the Sultan’s envoy to Con- 
stantinople to accept as a donation from the Emperor ‘divine 
baptism’, ‘many gifts’, and a dukedom.'! 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
65. THE NORTH 


A NRIES interest in Eastern races is virtually confined to Turks 
and Armenians, and her attitude is respectful enmity to 
the first and antipathy to the second. In the North she men- 
tions many more different peoples, of whom some are in 
friendly relations with the Empire. Thus Alans? have con- 
fidential places at court} and serve in the imperial armies.‘ 
The ex-Empress Maria and her kinswoman married to Alexius’ 
brother Isaac belong to this race, as does the second wife of 
Theodore Gabras.5 The ‘Dacians’, as Anna terms the Hun- 
garians, provide the bride of her brother John.® Their ancient 
but disregarded treaties with the Romans are mentioned,’ and 
they form part of the invading Patzinak army,* so that the 
marriage was doubtless one of political ‘convenience’. Through 
their territory (Odyypia) Alexius will allow the Norman soldiers 
to go home if they will from Castoria.? In the only two other 
places where the name occurs, Anna tells us that the Crusaders 
with Peter the Hermit came to Constantinople ‘through the 
Dacians’ (later expressed as ‘through the parts of Hungary’), 

t VI. 9. 

2 ‘Tranian nomads first met with North of the Caspian, and later [c. first century 
A.D.] spreading into the steppes of Russia’ (Encycl. Brit., s.v. Alani). We may note 


that Anna never once mentions the growing power of Russia itself. 

3 TG) p30; Ll 4,.ps 50: 

4 XIII. 6, p. 393. They are paxipoéraro: and have a special commander called 
éfovatoxpdrwp. See Du Cange’s note on XIII. 6, p. 393 A. In XV. 2, p. 464, one 
seems to be a scout. 

5 VIII. 9, p. 240. -Cf. II. 1, p. 44. 

6 XIII. 12, p. 416. Tzetzes says this Empress was ¢& "Adawavév (G. Hart, op. 
cit. p. 221). Anna correctly calls the Hungarian ruler a Krales. The Anon. Syn. 
Chron. p. 181, says Alexius asked the Krales or ‘King of Paeonia’ for a wife for John. 

7 III. 8, p. 89. 

8 VII. ae r 88. Their édoS0. are coupled with those of the Comans in XIV. 4, 
p. 434. In III. 8, p. 89, in a passage copied from Psellus (Chron., Is. Comn., 
Byz. T., p. 222), Anna speaks of the ‘Getae’ as living beyond the Danube; these 
were called ‘Dacians’ by the Romans. The Province of Dacia set up by Trajan 
was bounded on the West by the river Theiss, and did not comprise the modern 
Western Hungary, which formed part of Pannonia. 


9 V. 7, Pp. 143. 
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and she enumerates these same Dacians among ‘the very rich 
tribes’ who live on the slopes of Mount Haemus.' 

The Bulgarians similarly receive from Anna slight but not 
unfavourable attention, and there is no sign in the Alexias of 
that horror of the race which comes out in the epistles of their 
metropolitan, Archbishop Theophylact.2 Maria, the daughter- 
in-law of John Ducas Caesar and mother of the Empress Irene, 
was a Bulgarian princess,3 and Bulgarian men and officers serve 
in the Greek army.* The first and the last kings of Bulgaria, 
Mocrus and Samuel Mocrus, are brought in so as to date 
certain facts in Balkan history.5 

The half-Latin half-Slavonic Vlachs and their possible kin- 
ship with Alexius have been dealt with already.® The Serbians 
and Serbia only appear in the Alexias twice, first as vague 
equivalents of and then as neighbours to Dalmatians and Dal- 
matia,’ who under the leadership of Bodinus and Bolcanus give 
the Empire a great deal of trouble.’ A learned Russian, Petroff, 
wishes to identify these two chiefs; the learned Frenchman 
Chalandon proves at great length that this is wrong,? and the 
evidence seems to support him. At any rate in the Alexias it is 


1 X. 5, pp. 284, 286; XIV. 8, p. 452. Peter the Hermit did indeed come through 
Hungary, but not across the Adriatic first as Anna supposes. See Du Cange’s 
note on X. 5, p. 285 p. Chalandon (p. 169) suggests that Peter’s sufferings (prior 
to his arrival at Constantinople) ‘from the Turks’ (X. 6, p. 286) really means 
‘from the Hungarians’, because the Byzantines often called the Hungarians Turks. 
On his previous pilgrimage, many months before, be had ‘suffered dreadful 
things from the Turks and Saracens who were laying all Asia waste’ (X. 5, p. 283). 

2 P. G. 126, cols. 308, 508, &c. In the Alexias (VIII. 7, p. 236) this prelate 
complains to Alexius of treachery in the latter’s nephew John Comnenus, who as 
Governor of Dyrrachium was as we might say the principal layman of the see of 
Achrida, though of course not a Bulgarian. 

3 11.6, p. 55. Another Bulgarian had married the Emperor Isaac Comnenus. 
Her brother Aaron was governor of Ani, where an inscription records his building 
a wall and remitting a tax (Laurent, op. cit. p. 31). 

4 VIII. 3, p. 227; 4, p. 229. If as Du Cange says the traitorous Aaron 
brothers were sprung from Bulgarian kings, it shows that noble Bulgarians were 
among the courtiers closest to the imperial person, XIII. 1. 

5 VII. 3, p. 194; XII. 9, p. 371. We have already noted (p. 240, note 1) that 
Anna follows a recognized convention in calling the Bulgarian monarch alone 
of all the world outside Byzantium by the majestic name of Basileus. One result 
of Basil’s conquest of Bulgaria was to make Constantinople and not the Eastern 
provinces the most important part, because the centre, of the Empire. But the 
conquest also served to bring the Patzinaks into immediate and perilous contact 
with the Greeks. On neither of these aspects of the history does Anna touch. 

6 See p. 265, above. 

7 IX. 4, p. 252; XIV. 4, p. 434. A correspondingly vague use of the word 
Dalmatia is to be seen in IV. 5, p. 111, where Durazzo is placed in it. 

8 As a matter of fact the year 1071, so disastrous to the Empire at Manzikert, had 
also seen a formidable insurrection in Serbia, while the taking of Bari in Italy 
by the Normans had encouraged the Dalmatians ‘to secure practical indepen- 
dence’ on their side of the Adriatic (Camb. Med. Hist. IV, p. 325). 

9 Chalandon, of. cit. pp. 142-5. 
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Bodinus, an ‘exarch of the Dalmatians’,! who with a colleague 
called Michael welcomes Monomachatus the treacherous Greek 
governor of Durazzo,’ and who basely deserts the Greek army 
in its great defeat outside that town.3 So far the Dalmatians 
are assumed to be allies of the Empire,+ but in 1092 when John 
Ducas goes to Asia Minor he has already spent many years at 
Durazzo in combating the encroachments of the Dalmatians, 
taking their fortresses, and sending numerous prisoners to the 
Emperor.’ Bolcanus and Bodinus are now both mentioned, the 
former as having ‘authority’ in Dalmatia, the latter as being 
‘very warlike and full of roguery’ (padvoupyias), always trying 
to increase his territory at the expense of the Empire, but 
captured in the end by John. After this we only hear of Bodinus 
once again, but of Bolcanus many times, a threatened attack of 
the Dalmatians in 1091 being described first as led by the 
former® and then as owing its alarming character to the latter.7 
The extremely rugged ‘passes between Dalmatia and our coun- 
try’ have to be fortified under the Emperor’s own eye,’ and the 
holding of them takes up valuable soldiers.) Unfortunately 
John Comnenus, the successor of John Ducas at Durazzo, 
is not equal to his task. He is twice beaten® by Bolcanus, 
‘dread in speech, dread in action’, and his younger brother 
Alexius succeeds him as governor. Even the Emperor is 
no match for the crafty diplomacy of the ‘most knavish’ 
Dalmatian (zovnpétatos), who on his advance against the Em- 
pire two years after the end of the Patzinak War (i.e. 1093) 
tries to throw the blame of the disturbance on ‘the satraps of 
the Greeks’ for invading his lands,‘' and shows a desire to make 
peace which is merely hypocritical. For a whole year his pro- 
mised hostages are not forthcoming. After the first defeat of 
John Comnenus (who is surprised at night by the supposedly 
friendly Bolcanus) Alexius again takes the field in 1094, eager 
to check,and to punish the ravaging and burning and other 
destructions that have reached his ears.” On his way to the 
West he is stopped by the Diogenes conspiracy, but at last he 
confronts Bolcanus, who is awed by ‘the Greek battle array and 


t J. 16, p. 40. Chalandon calls him ‘prince de Serbie’, of. cit. p. 140. 

2peldilen Tose 07. 3 IV. 6, p. 118. 

4 IV. 5, p. 112; VI. 7, p. 166. 5 VII. 9, p. 209. 

6 VIII. 7, p. 236. This is his last appearance ; we are not told how soon he had 
been released after his capture by John Ducas. Ordericus Vitalis, quoted by 
Chalandon (op. cit. p. 142), says he was still in power when the first Crusade began 
in 1096. 

7 VIIL. 7, p. 237 (bis). 8 VIII. 7, p. 236; IX. 1, p. 245. 

9 XIV. 4, p. 434. 10 IX. 4, p. 4533 XII. 4, p. 356. 

u TX. 4, p. 252. 2 TX. 5, p. 253. 
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the serried ranks and the pomp of generalship” into begging once 
more for peace. This is granted, and Anna wishes us to believe 
that her father’s motive was a love for his fellow-Christians, 
and a dread of éudvdAuos payyn. Hostages are actually given by 
Bolcanus,? and Alexius, ‘having peacefully settled matters 
naturally made to be accomplished by war and steel, returned 
to the capital’. Is it cynical to see in all this a confession that 
the Dalmatians were too powerful to be conquered in war? 
Only on one other occasion do we hear of them, when Alexius’ 
preparations to withstand Bohemund on his arrival (preparations 
which include the sending of his nephew Alexius to Durazzo) 
are interrupted by the bad news of John Comnenus’ second 
disaster.3 After this Bolcanus and Dalmatia alike fade out of the 
history, leaving on us an impression of a people who no less than 
the Turks were ‘from of old bad neighbours’ to the Empire.‘ 

Even worse are the Patzinaks and the Comans who, some- 
times jointly, sometimes separately, sometimes indeed in opposi- 
tion to each other, pour over the Danube in no less than five 
of Anna’s Books.’ Anna calls them impartially ‘Scythians’, and 
draws no distinction between their characteristics.° 

About the Patzinaks much has been written, and it seems 
clearly established that they were a Turkish tribe from North 
of the Caspian, who at the end of the eleventh century had long 


t IX. 10, p. 265. 

2 Anna correctly uses the word Covmavo. of his chief nobles from whom the 
hostages are selected (IX. 10, p. 265). 

3 The passage is as follows: ‘Hearing of the defeat of John son of the Sebasto- 
crator, who had been sent before this against the Dalmatians, [Alexius] dispatched 
sufficient forces to his assistance. Therefore Bolcanus being most knavish straight- 
way makes overtures of peace to the Emperor and sends the requested hostages’ 
(XII. 4, p. 356). The situation is very similar to that in IX. 10, but on the whole 
it seems better to take the words as referring to a later incident, one which (if the 
chronology of the chapter is correct) did not occur till 1106. 

4 We have already (p. 354, note 3, above) dealt with the pirates of the Dalmatian 
coast (XIV. 7, p. 445), and need not return to them here. As to Albanians, the 
name only occurs twice. The man who succeeds Palaeologus as civil governor 
(not military) of Durazzo is an Albanian (IV. 8, p. 122), and Albanians are coupled 
with ‘those from Dalmatia’ as potential allies for the Emperor against Robert 
(VI. 7, p. 166). 

5 The Patzinak War lasts from VI. 14 to VIII. 6; Coman raids in support 
of the pseudo-Diogenes occupy three chapters of Book X, and they appear again 
XIV. 8 and g. 

6 Other Scythians are the Sarmatians (or Mysi, III. 8, p. 89), but Anna only 
mentions them incidentally. They gave trouble under the Emperor Isaac Com- 
nenus (ibid.), they were skilled archers (V. 7, p. 142), they drove the Patzinaks 
Southward (VI. 14, p. 182), yet joined the army of the Patzinak Tzelgu against 
the Empire (VII. 1, p. 188). Two of Alexius’ captains were of the race (VII. 3, 
p. 195; X. 4, p. 281). Kadlec (Camb, Med. Hist. IV. 183) takes the names Scythians 
and Sarmatians as following one another in time but identical in meaning. 
Anna twice has Ovl@s meaning ‘Hun’ (V. 7, p. 142; VII. 5, p. 201), but one man 
who bears this nickname is also called a Sarmatian (VII. 3, p. 195). 
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been established between the Don and the Danube, acting as 
middlemen between the Russians and the Byzantines. The 
advice given by Constantine VII to his son, to keep on friendly 
terms with the Patzinaks,’ proves that in his day they were 
already a power to be reckoned with, but they did not come 
into immediate contact with the Empire till Bulgaria was 
crushed and the Greek troops got back to the Danube. As time 
went on the Patzinaks took every opportunity of crossing the 
river and gradually extending their domain Southward. Many, 
so we learn from all the chroniclers, were enrolled in the im- 
perial army, but that did not prevent the tribe as a whole from 
harrying Greek territory. 

A small spark in Alexius’ reign lighted up the conflagration. 
One of the Manichaeans with whose kin Alexius had dealt 
harshly escapes from Byzantium and goes Northwards. There 
he joins himself to ‘the Scythians living near the Danube’, 
marries (in spite of having left a wife behind him) the daughter 
of one of their chiefs, and invites them to attack the Empire.’ 
As to the campaign which now follows Anna is our sole 
authority, so that we have no means of testing her accuracy. 
Chalandon3 has worked out her chronology so carefully that 
we will not attempt to do it again; we will merely accept his 
pronouncement that the eclipse mentioned in VII. 2 is that of 
August 1, 1087. This dates the invasion of Tzelgu, ‘a prominent 
chief of the Scythian army’, and Solomon of Hungary, with 
their host of over 80,000 men, as occurring in the spring of the 
same year. With the varying success of the fighting we need 
not here deal. Alexius thinks the Patzinaks important enough 
for him to fight in person, to use trickery of a peculiarly un- 
pleasing because sanctimonious kind in negotiation,’ to consult 
his officers anxiously as to plans, and to win allies by any means 
whatever. Even so he suffers a terrible defeat at Dristra. In 
this battle the Scythians advance with their scythe-armed 
chariots’ and work havoc among the Greek army, who when 
enemy reinforcements are reported turn and fly. Alexius per- 
forms marvels of valour, but finally beats a retreat to Beroe, 
where the Patzinaks allow him to ransom his prisoners,’ while 

de Adm. imp., chs. 1-8. They also figure in ch. 37 (Vol. III, pp. 67-74, 164-7). 

2 VI. 4, p. 158. In VI. 14, p. 182, Anna explains that their original move South- 
wards as settlers had been caused by their being ‘continually despoiled by the 
Sarmatians’. 3 p. 105, note 1. 4 VII. 1, p. 188. se VAL. 2: 

6 They could not fight without these, and they also used them both to carry 


their families, and as ‘towers’ to strengthen their line (VII. 3, p. 196; 6, p. 203; 


g, p. 211; VIII. 5, p. 232; XIV. 7, p. 445). 
7 They talk of killing prisoners (VII. 4, p. 200), but the Greeks actually do so 


(VIII. 6). 
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the adventures of George Palaeologus in- his escape give a 
sparkle of interest after the gloomy battle scenes. 

A new ‘Scythian’ tribe now comes on the stage. These are 
the Comans or Polovtzes, a Turkish tribe first found in the 
Ural Mountains, who from friends of their Patzinak kinsmen 
speedily turn to foes over a question of booty. A series of 
confusing transactions follow. The Comans go ‘home’ and then 
return again, and the Patzinaks make peace with Alexius and 
break it. Furthermore the Emperor has to contend not only 
with this enemy alarmingly near Byzantium but with treachery 
in his own army!’ and a bad attack of ague.?_ A slight success 

- . . > 
arouses wild enthusiasm at Constantinople, but the “barbarous 
hordes3 are still near, and it is discovered that the Turk Tza- 
chas has been intriguing with them. A severe winter adds to 
the trials of the Greeks, and the next spring (1091) matters are 
so serious that Alexius, after collecting recruits howsoever and 
wheresoever he can, summons the 500 horsemen of Flanders 
back from Asia Minor to his aid. At this critical moment there 
appears a body of Comans, and unstable as they have hitherto 
proved as allies,4 they are yet eagerly welcomed by Alexius, 
who however keeps a river between them and his own troops.5 
The Patzinaks in alarm make overtures both to the Emperor 
and to the Comans, but their hour has come. The humble 
turning of the Greeks to God is rewarded ; they gain a complete 
victory, and the Patzinaks are so nearly annihilated that after 
one more defeat under John II history hears of them no more.® 
From a modern point of view the success is marred by the 
murder of the prisoners, though at the time this has the good 
effect of terrifying Alexius’ formidable allies the Comans, who 

' The Scythian deserter Neantzes betrays Alexius’ plans to his countrymen 
(VII. 9, p. 211), and later on shows lawless insolence ‘worthy of a barbarian soul’. 

3 VII.10,,p: 213. 

3 ‘Their appearance inspired alarm and disgust (VIII. 1 and 2; XII. 8). Scy- 
thians glare ‘barbarously’ (XII. 8, p. 367). We do not however hear of any 
act of theirs as barbarous as Alexius’ impaling the heads of slain enemies on spears 
(VIII. 2, p. 223). 

4 Anna talks contemptuously of their ‘easily led’ and ‘easily gulled’ character 
(VIII. 4, p. 228). They are also ‘deceitful’ and ‘reckless’ (é€3) (VIII. 5), and 
‘like true barbarians they are full of light-mindedness and fickleness in the course 
of nature’ (X. 3, p. 276). 

s VIIL. 4. 

6 VIII. 5. If Zonaras (XVIII. 29) is right in saying that Alexius, after selling 
many as slaves, put a number of the sturdiest Patzinak prisoners with their wives 
and children into the theme of Moglena, and that they were there to his day, some 
portion of the nation must have become assimilated to the Empire. Bury (Encpel. 
Brit., ‘Later Roman Empire’) says they were ‘exterminated by John Comnenus in 
1123’. Anna characteristically gives the credit for their disappearance to her 


father, and never mentions them in her Preface in enumerating the wars waged by 
her brother and husband. 
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fearing a like fate retreat hastily across the Northern ranges. 
Alexius is generous or prudent enough to send all their promised 
booty after them. This is in 1091, and we do not meet the 
Comans again till two Books later, when in 1094 they make 
the claims to sovereignty of a pretender (purporting to be a son 
of Romanus Diogenes) into an excuse for invading the Empire.3 
It is interesting to note that this man comes across them at 
Cherson, where they have gone ‘wandering as usual’ for the 
‘sake of trade’. The Sacred Lots decree that Alexius shall march 
in person against the enemy, who, we may remark (though 
described as savages ‘longing to batten on the blood of men, to 
be glutted with human flesh, and to bring back much booty’),+ 
are welcomed by many of the Northern towns. But the cam- 
paign resolves itself into individual acts of rather foolhardy 
bravery, and a most elaborate ruse concocted to entrap the 
pretender. With all this the Comans have little to do, and when 
the pseudo-Diogenes has been finally captured and blinded, 
they retreat rather tamely homewards.’ Once more only do 
they appear in Anna’s pages. They cross the Danube in 1114, 
as recorded in the last chapters of Book XIV,° but the very 
rumour of the Emperor’s advance makes them turn and flee; 
jumping on rafts they re-cross the river and apparently another 
stream also before the Greek troops can catch them up. Anna’s 
comment is so characteristic that it must be given in full: 


The Emperor was grieved that the barbarians had not been over- 
taken by his armies, but he nevertheless considered this a piece of 
victory that he had driven back the barbarians by the mere sound 
of his name, and also that he had brought over many from the 
Manichaean heresy to our faith, thus setting up a double trophy, 
against the barbarians by his arms, and against the heretics by 
his most pious words. 


Certainly nowhere do we find any contempt for any of these 
Northern foes as fighters either expressed or suggested.?7 Even 
the final defeat of the Patzinaks was chiefly, Anna thought, due 
to moral causes.’ Indeed in the passage where their battle 
formation is described her words show nothing but admira- 
tion. “They know by natural intelligence how to fight and stand 


1 VIII. 6. 2 A raid by them is rumoured in VIII. 7, p. 236. Se 2. 
4 Ibid. p. 272. This stock phrase is as we have seen also used of the Manichaeans 
(VI. 14, p. 182). SUM As 


6 The report of their intention causes Alexius to go to Philippopolis in XIV. 8, 


Pp. 449. ; 
7 Their only foibles in the field are yelling in battle and turning prematurely to 


plunder. 
SOV ELT 5 isuClee V Liss: 
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in a phalanx’, their lines are well knit and fortified by their 
covered chariots ‘as with towers’,! and even their women are 
valiant in the fray. Whatever faults the Greeks committed as 
combatants, that of despising their enemy was not one. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
66. THE WEST IN GENERAL 


FTER the East and the North there remains to be con- 

sidered the last and greatest source of danger to the Empire 

during Alexius’ reign and for long afterwards, namely the West. 
We will take its various constituents in order. 

With the extreme North-West Anna has little to do. Riant? 
has proved conclusively that Norwegians or Danes were to 
be found in all the armies and navies that fought round the 
Mediterranean, both before and during the first Crusade. But 
except for her references to the ‘axe-bearing barbarians’ of the 
Varangian Guard} Anna never mentions Scandinavia, unless 
indeed the ‘kings’ who arrive at Constantinople after Godfrey 
de Bouillon included Eric the Good or Sigurd I of Norway.‘ 

By her term Thule she probably means vaguely all the 
countries bordering on the North Sea,’ but when she adds the 
word ‘island’ she is doubtless thinking of Britain. She tells us 
that Bohemund (in 1107) landed at Aulon ‘bringing an im- 
mense army of Franks and Celts, and all the men in the Greek 
service from the island of Thule, men who at that time had 
come over to him through force of circumstances’.? Ordericus 
Vitalis’ says that King Henry I would not let Bohemund come 
to England, ‘metuens ne sibi electos milites de ditione sua sub- 
traheret’, but the prince may well have had recruits both from 
Normandy and Britain (especially those Anglo-Saxons who still 


t VII. 3, p. 196; 6, p. 203. 2 Expéditions etc., ch. III. 

3 See pp. 588 sqq. 

4 Eric went to the Crusade in 1102 and stopped in Constantinople on his way; 
Sigurd came there on his way home from Jerusalem which he reached in 1106 
(Riant, op. cit. pp. 159-61, 195 sqq.). 

5 She says the Varangians came from Thule (II. 10, p. 62; 11, p. 66). In VI. 11, 
p. 176, she uses ‘famous Thule’ rhetorically to mark the Northern limits of the 
[Empire in its palmy days. 

OIDs i; p: 663) XII; p: 370. 

7 da0u amo rhs OovAns vyicov otparevovrar ‘Pwyaiois tére 87) adt@ mpocxwpr- 
gavres dia TH TOD Katpod Suvacreiav (XII. 9, p. 370). Svvacrefa in late Greek often 
=dvvayuis. This sentence, as we saw, in Ch. 56, hardly agrees with Anna’s praise 
of Varangian loyalty. 

§ Quoted by Du Cange in his note on XII. 9, p. 370 a. 
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resented the conquest of fifty years back), malcontents who 
had entered the Varangian Guard at Constantinople but now 
took the opportunity of joining Bohemund. We need not dwell 
on the ‘Celtiberians’ in the Norman prince’s army, for Anna 
never speaks of Spain elsewhere, and seems to have no know- 
ledge of the Moorish culture there or even of the Christian 
struggle of the Reconquista actually taking place in her day. 
But she does say that Bohemund had many soldiers ‘of the 
Germanic race’,? and we must examine very briefly what she 
knew about Germans. 

As we have pointed out before, her information on the subject 
is hazy, and she gives a garbled story of the Pope’s maltreatment 
of German envoys.3 But she is quite aware of the standing 
subjects of contention between the ‘king’ (whom she never 
deigns to call Emperor) and the Papal see: first the Investiture 
Contest,+ then the German claim to appoint and dominate the 
Pope.s Furthermore she gives a most spirited picture of the 
subsequent battle between king and Pope (placed, as Du Cange 
says, by ‘all the German chroniclers’ in 1080) when both armies 
‘played the man’ and the whole plain ‘was like a sea from the 
blood of the slaughter’. The combatants waded in it and many 
of the 30,000 who fell were smothered in this ghastly ‘river of 
gore’.© The fate of the day was decided by the death of 
‘Lantulph’ (Rudolph), one of the two Saxon princes whom the 
Pope had won to his side by crowning them ‘kings of the whole 
West’. - The German monarch considered further fighting for 
the time unnecessary, and when he afterwards wished to besiege 
Rome he first tried to enlist the support of Robert Guiscard, 
who however sent the envoys away without committing 
himself.’ 

We next hear of King Henry just before the outbreak of 
hostilities between Robert and Alexius. The latter sends him 
a fulsome letter full of ‘honeyed words, and all sorts of promises’ 
to ask his aid,* a letter which Anna lets us perceive was not 

1 She says that the battering-ram originated at Gades (XIII. 3, p. 382). 

2 XII. 9, p. 370." In XI. 12, p. 342, he announces his intention of enlisting 
Germans together with Lombards and Latins and Franks, all ‘nien mindful of 
es 13. See Oster, A. KX. Pt. II, pp. 52 sqq., and p. 308, above. 

4 I. 13, p. 31. [The Pope] ‘accused King Henry of not giving benefices gratis, 
but selling them for gifts, and entrusting the episcopate to unworthy men’. 

5 Ibid. 6 I. 13, p- 33. 

‘ oy aa ea it were apologizes for this by saying that her father was 
‘not remiss as to the people close to [Robert] behind his back’ (p. 93), and that he 
knew that ‘above all others the king of Germany was able to do anything he wished 
against Robert’ (idid.). 
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the first. As a specimen of diplomatic bombast this letter 
to the ‘most Christian brother’ of the Emperor is of considerable 
interest ; but the humility of its tone is the really surprising part. 
Alexius praises Henry’s piety, admits to feeling ‘insecurity and 
unrest’ from fear of Robert, and pleads for assistance almost on 
bended knees. He is sending money and purple stuffs now by 
a responsible envoy, and will send more money and many 
‘dignities’ (d£uépara) with their appropriate ‘salary’ (pdya), pre- 
sumably for the German nobles, if only the king will swear to 
an alliance with the Emperor. A German marriage with 
Alexius’ heir presumptive, son of his brother Isaac, is almost 
timidly suggested, and the letter concludes with an enumera- 
tion of the various relics and other objects sent as ‘pledges of 
friendship’ (Sefwpdtwv évexev), and with fervent invocations of 
blessings on the king, ‘lover of God’s true name’. This letter 
apparently proved abortive, for after his Durazzo defeat the 
Emperor writes again to Henry.! The text is not given, but we 
see that the proposed marriage has not been carried out, and 
that the German must be urged to attack Robert’s Lombard 
possessions ‘according to the existing compact’. This time 
Henry complies, and Robert hurries back to Italy to meet the 
new danger, joining his forces with those of the Pope. Before 
battle can be joined, the king learns how very serious and 
indeed crushing the defeat of his ally Alexius had really been, 
and ‘departed to his native land, considering this (the best form 
of) victory, not to expose himself to dangers for no profit’ 
Robert contents himself. with plundering the German camp 
and sending a few of his men to pursue the retreating king, 
apparently in vain. And in this very unheroic fashion Henry 
passes out of Anna’s pages; as regards Robert and the Pope the 
German sword? has proved to Alexius only a broken reed. 

From Teutons we proceed to the Latin races of the West, 
those races between whom Anna hardly deigns to discriminate, 
and who are all in her eyes the ‘barbarians’ par excellence. She 

Vine 

? The Nemitzi who garrison Constantinople in II. 9 and 10 are Germans 


according to Du Cange, though Ordericus Vitalis (Pt. III, Lib. 7, ch. 4, P. L. 188, 
col. 519) says their leader was Raimundus Flandrensis. They change sides with 
cynical indifference. 

ae Bury (Hellenistic Age, pp. 25 sqq.) says that this contemptuous attitude towards 
barbarians’ arose in Greece as a dogma after the Persian Wars; up to that time 
BapBapos had merely meant ‘non-Greek’, in no depreciatory sense. The Stoics and 
Christianity, especially as set.forth by St. Paul, combated racial intolerance with 
more or less success. But it remained very prevalent in the Byzantine Empire and 
men justified their exclusivist tendencies from the Old Testament. We have men- 
tioned the fact that Archbishop Eustathius of Thessalonica thought it necessary to 
state that God made Barbarians as well as Greeks, and hears their prayers no less 
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calls them indifferently Latins, Franks, or Celts,' thereby de- 
noting any one from the other side of the Adriatic, and predi- 
cates for them all a number of most unpleasant vices. They are 
so ‘greedy for gain’ (€pacuypyyaror) that they will ‘sell for an obol 
even what they hold most dear’,? including their wives and 
children.3 They are ‘unstable and easily led’, and their thirst 
for money makes them ‘lightly upset their contracts for any 
cause that occurs’.4 Or again: ‘Such is the race of Celts, 
changeable and in a swift turning-point of time carried in 
opposite directions, and you may see the same man sometimes 
boasting that he will upset the whole earth, sometimes cringing 
and brought down to the very dust, especially when he falls in 
with stronger minds.’ Franks will change sides in the middle 
of a battle, and no man can rely on them as allies.° Insolence 
(dBpis), a peculiarly barbarian trait that marked the Latins and 
especially the Crusaders as a whole,’ is strikingly displayed 
by the Celt Urselius,® by Italus, chief of the philosophers,9 and 
above all by Pope Gregory VII. Tancred makes extravagant 
boasts ‘after the manner of his race’, who are ‘naturally loqua- 


(P. G. 135, col. 708). Zonaras (pref., 1) says some writers spoil their histories 
by dialect or ‘barbarous’ words. Nicetas Acominatus, after describing the capture 
of Constantinople by the Latins in 1204, lays down his pen, for ‘History, most 
glorious creation of the Hellenes’, must not be called on to chronicle ‘the deeds of 
barbarians’ (Alex. Duc. Murz. 6, p. 373). Attaliates (p. 107) describes Franks 
generally as ‘rejoicing in blood and murder’. 

t It is chiefly about the Crusaders that she is so contemptuously indeterminate. 
She uses ‘Sicilian’ quite accurately (V. 8, p. 143) for the people of the ‘island lying 
near Italy’, and ‘Italians’ and ‘Lombards’ all belong to the Peninsula. In one 
place (XI. 12, p. 342) she strings together as separate peoples Lombards and 
Latins and Germans and Franks, but as it is a rhetorical passage we need not 
assume that she distinguished between all four; certainly in other places she 
does not. 

a VI. 6, p. 163; 7, p. 165; X. 5, p. 283; 6, p. 286 (dts); XI. 3, p. 316; XIV. 2, 
PP- 424, 428. eh ; ; 

3 XI. 2, p. 312. As we have seen, the giving and taking of bribes was by no 
means confined to the Latin races. Greeks from the days of Thucydides had been 
constantly addicted thereto. 

4X. 5, p. 283; XIV. 2, p. 423. So the Pope and Robert break their oaths like 
true ‘barbarians’ (I. 13, p. 32). 5 XIII. 10, p. 402. 

6 I. 6, p. 14; XI. 6, p. 325. Untrustworthiness is one of Anna’s favourite 
accusations against ‘Latins’, e.g. XIV. 2, p. 428. 

7 X. 10, p. 300; XIV. 2, p. 423. Hugh even calls himself BacwAeds Hv BactAdwv 
2G hy 
8 We may compare the vfpis cal mAcoveéia which Polybius attributes to foreign 
troops (Hist. I. 81. 10, 11). In Al. 1, p. 3, the word is not used but the sense is 
there. 

9 V.8and 9g. He is accused of ‘barbaric folly’, making him despise all teachers 
and even the great Michael Psellus. He bullied and struck his dialectical 
opponents and could not be a good teacher because of his temper. In his arguing 
Pps Evverrddilev vBpwv, ‘violence followed on violence’. We are twice told of his 
‘uneducated and barbaric character’. 10 J. 13, p. 31 (three times). 

1 X. 9, p. 294; XIV. 2, p. 423, and 4 passim. Cf. Robert’s boasts V. 1, p. 126. 
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cious and verbose’. With this goes the haughty conceit that 
never owns to a fault, and the overweening ambition that is 
never satisfied’ and stops at nothing,? though Anna admits that 
Latins are brave and daring,3 especially on horseback.‘ 

On three occasions Anna gives her candid opinion on the 
matter. “The race of the Celts, as far as one may judge, is 
always very hot and quick, but when it has embarked on an 
enterprise, it is unrestrainable.’5 And again: ‘All the barbarian 
race’ (here referring to the Norman Bohemund in particular) 
‘is impossible to hold back from the enterprise on which it has 
started, and nothing, however burdensome, will it not bear, 
when once it has launched itself on voluntary hardships.”® 
Finally, when the Crusaders think of leaving Antioch to its 
fate, we read: 


‘Not only in other respects is the race of Celts headstrong and 
imprudent, but as to strategic order and science it has never used 
them at all. Rather when war and battle are at hand their courage 
shouts aloud and they know no restraint (and this is true not only 
of the common soldiers but of the leaders too), rushing irresistible 
into the midst of the enemy’s phalanxes, if their opponents yield 
entirely. But if as often happens the enemy set their forces with 
military skill and cleverly follow after them, all their boldness is 
turned into its opposite; for to tell the whole truth the Celts at 
their first onslaught are invincible, but after this they are very 
easy to overcome, both because of the weight of their arms, and 
from the passionateness and heedlessness of their disposition.’7 


Many of these accusations are reiterated in Anna’s descrip- 
tions of individual men. But enough has been said to show 
that, however much her father might appreciate ‘Celts’ as mer- 
cenaries and dread them as opponents, to his daughter they 
were always the lesser breeds without the law. Whenever she 
brings in some of their national peculiarities, whether it is their 
act of homage ‘holding out their right hands, as is their ancestral 
manner of pledging their troth’,’ or the way they grow their 
hair,? or their custom of ordeal by single combat,” or ‘the art 


1 X. 6, p. 2875 10, p. 300; XI. 7, p. 328; 12, p. 341; XIV. 4, p. 434. 

2 XIV. 7, p. 445. SULV 06, p. 1105 Vint) p. 1545 t4epaleas 

4 V.6, p. 140; X. 3, p. 277; XI. 6, p. 325; XIII. 8, p. 398. So Callicles 
(Poem XXXII. 1, 5) speaks of képuros e€ immacudrwy in connexion with a dead 
Norman prince, a ‘trophy-winning horseman’. 

5 X. 5, p. 286: cf. XI. 2, p. 314, addopun=‘enterprise’, is a favourite unclassical 
expression of Anna’s, and d«a@exros=‘unrestrainable’ is applied by her to the dpy1 
of various foes (IV. 4, p. 108; VIII. 3, p. 226; XI. 9, p. 333). 

6 XI. 19, p. 341. 7 XI. 6, p. 325. Sy 1 Gyapwenae 

9 VI. 7, p. 165. Robert grew a beard for a vow, ‘being ever anxious to keep the 
customs of his own race’. Contrast Bohemund, XIII. 10, p. 404. 

10 'V. 5, P. 137. 
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of war as it is among the Italians’, or the practice of chal- 
lenging all comers, so vividly described by the ‘pure Frank, one 
of the nobility’, who has just insulted the Emperor to his face,? 
or their habit of calling their enemies opprobrious names,} we 
cannot fail to detect the ring of contempt. Manuel Comnenus 
as we know aspired to be a knight like those of Western 
chivalry, but in the days of Alexius such a wish would have 
seemed utter madness, ‘barbaric folly’ indeed. 

When we consider the various ‘Latin’ races separately, we 
find that of Italians Anna has little to say whether in blame or 
praise. The remains of George Maniaces’ ‘Italian’ army serve 
first the rebel Bryennius and then Alexius.t The ‘Italians’ who 
are called in ‘to alliance’ by the Sicilians when ‘revolting 
against the rule of the Greeks’’ were doubtless some of the 
Southern Italians who had made themselves independent.® But 
the whole story as told by Anna differs curiously from that in 
Cedrenus? and Zonaras.’ They represent Maniaces as sent 
from Constantinople to assist one of two warring Saracen 
brothers who are ruling Sicily in 1031. Before he reaches the 
island the brothers have made peace and called in help from 
Africa against the Greeks. But Maniaces defeats 50,000 ‘Car- 
thaginians’, takes thirteen Sicilian cities, and ‘gradually ad- 
vancing reduced the whole island’. Another African army 
comes and is defeated, but its leader is allowed to escape, and 
Maniaces’ anger against the careless Greek admiral causes the 
latter to intrigue for and obtain the disgrace of his commander- 
in-chief. On the ground of intended ‘rebellion’ (azocracia) 
Maniaces is summoned back to the capital and imprisoned. 
This is apparently in the opinion of the two historians Mani- 
aces’ only visit to Sicily, for when he is restored to favour by 
the Empress Zoe, and sent back to his post in 1042 to try and 


t V. 8, p. 143. 2 X. 10, and XI. 3, p. 317. Cf. Scott’s Count Robert of Paris. 

3 XII. 8, p. 367. f 

41.5, p. 11; VII. 9,p. 210. As a matter of fact it is not accurate to call these 
soldiers ‘Italians’ or ‘Latins’ at all. Cedrenus (p. 756) plainly shows that these 
‘troops in Italy’ were Greeks, and as such anxious to go with Maniaces across the 
Adriatic, ‘thirsting to see their own homes’. In any case, as the career of Maniaces 
ended with his death in 1043, and the two campaigns alluded to in the text were 
in 1078 and 1090 respectively, it is clear that the name of the general must have 
clung to the contingent long after the men who actually fought under him were 
dead. SVs OP ELAS. 
6 Cedrenus (p. 756c) speaks of ‘Italy around Capua and Beneventum and 
Naples’, as if the separateness and independence of these three towns was an ac- 
cepted fact even in 1042. In XIII. 4, p. 387, Anna alludes to Maiorpopidor at 
Naples as if these were a family, but Du Cange (note ad loc.) explains them as the 
imperial Magistri Militum, who had shaken off the yoke of the Empire. 

7 pp. 7490-4, 755 B-757 ©. 

8 Epit. XVII. 15 and 22. 
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regain for the Empire its old territories, it is in Italy only that 
we hear of him from them, and it is in Italy that, incensed by 
news from home, he has himself proclaimed Emperor, supported 
by ‘many of the army as a warlike man’. Now in all this there 
is no hint of any enemies in Sicily for the Greeks except Arabs, 
whether local or imported from Carthage. When Maniaces 
fought, he ‘pitched his camp against the Hagarenes’; when he 
was disgraced, ‘the island not long after passed to the Hagarenes, 
only Messina . . . remaining to the Greeks’. It is true that 
Cedrenus represents Maniaces as building citadels in all the 
captured Sicilian towns and putting in ‘sufficient guards so that 
the natives (of éyywpuor) should not be able to get back the cities 
by craft’ ; also that after his recall ‘the natives having summoned 
forces from the Carthaginians attacked the cities and destroyed 
the citadels, overpowering the guards, and recovered all the 
cities except Messina’. But as Sicily had been in Saracen 
hands long before the taking of the last fortress in 665," we 
should not naturally take ‘natives’ for true Greeks. Anna’ 
puts the matter thus: “The Sicilians, when they revolted from 
the rule of the Greeks and turned to wars and battles against 
them, summoned the Italians to an alliance . . . but when, while 
Monomachus was wielding the sceptre of the Empire of the 
Greeks, the famous} George Maniaces seizes Sicily as a usurper’ 
(ruparvyijcas THY LikeAiav Kdtecxe), some of the Italians who had 
originally come to help the Sicilians escaped home. The first 
sentence distinctly ascribes the war of 1038-40, not to an 
attempt by the Greeks to regain Sicily from the Saracens, but 
to a revolt of the Sicilians against a “Greek rule’ that for seventy 
years had entirely ceased to exist. The second sentence repre- 
sents Maniaces at the time of his usurpation as having ‘seized’ 
Sicily as well as Italy. As to the second point Anna is probably 
right; any attempt to confute her from the other two writers 
resolves itself into an argument from silence.4 But as to the 


™ Tout (Empire and Papacy, p. 103) describes Sicily as ‘entirely Saracen since the 
capture of Syracuse’ (877 or 878). : 

2 V. 8, p. 143. 

3 Except for calling him éxeivos Anna pays no tribute to the brilliant career of 
Maniaces first in the East and then in Sicily (Cedrenus, pp. 727, 741-4). 

4 The same silence as to any visit of Maniaces to Sicily in 1043 is to be seen in 
Lup. Protosp. (Muratori, op. cit. Vol. V, p. 43), and also in Anon. Barensis Chron. 
(ibid. p. 151), who says ‘Maniaki se fecit Imp. in Italia’ (1042 Ind. 10) and speaks 
of him at ‘Odronto’ in the following year. So Psellus (Chron., Const. IX, Byz. T., 
p: 124) confines Maniaces’ action to 76 mpos juds TuAjpa of Italy only. But again such 
silence is not conclusive, and still less need we trust the highly coloured picture of 
*“Maniacus’ (as a monster of cruelty to young and old and even to monks) in Gul. 


Apul., de Normannis, Bk. I, concluding lines. Here Tarentum is the scene of Mani- 
aces’ assuming the purple. 
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first point (though the matter presents great difficulties), she 
recelves support from an unexpected quarter. Gaufredus 
Malaterra,’ in describing how Maniaces (in 1038) conquered 
Sicily, says that there were in Messina ‘strenuissimi suae’ (i.e. 
Greek) ‘gentis milites’ who made a sortie and attacked him. 
They were defeated by his allies, the chronicler’s admired Nor- 
mans, and Maniaces marched through the island ‘omnia sub- 
jugando’. At Syracuse his attack was resisted by ‘Arcadius 
quidam qui urbi principabatur’ (obviously another Greek), and 
he finally fought a battle against 60,000 ‘Siculi’. If we put these 
statements alongside of Anna’s, it would seem that the men of 
Greek blood in Sicily, oppressed by Saracens as one might 
have supposed them to be, were far from well disposed to the 
Empire. If Maniaces came ostensibly to free them from the 
Saracen yoke, they would appear to have turned against their 
liberators and to have summoned Italian aid rather than 
obey Byzantium as of old. 

Later on we have 7a 7@v "JrodAdv,? meaning first ‘the people 
of the Italians’, then in the next sentence ‘the ways of the 
Italians’.3 Italians are also correctly said to occupy the coast of 
the Adriatic opposite to Ilyria.4 Only one other time are they 
introduced in a body, when Bohemund uses the Scythians cap- 
tured from the imperial army as exhibits to stir up ‘the Italians 
round the Pope’.5 As to individual Italians we hear little. We 
have fully dealt with Italus in another connexion, and also with 
the Pope and his subordinate clergy, secular and regular. 

Turning to the various Italian towns, we find Brindisi figuring 
as an important port,® together with Bari? and Otranto.® 


t Historia Sicula, 1. 7, 8 (Muratori, op. cit. Vol. V, p. 551). 

2 She never calls Italy affectedly ‘the land of the Ausones’ as does Anon. Syn. 
Chron. p. 178. ‘Lord of the Ausones’ is a title given by Callicles to the Emperor. 
(Poems XII, XXIV, and XXXII.) 

3 V. 8, p, 145. In the first sentence we read that under Michael Ducas VII, 
‘the peoples of the Latins’ [here meaning ‘Normans’] ‘and of the Italians were 
struggling against the Greeks, and the occupation of all Lombardy’ [described in 
V. 8, p. 144, as ért id Pwyatous teAoboa] ‘and Italy was contemplated’. This 
occupation actually» occurred when Bari, the last Greek town in Italy, was 
taken by the Normans in 1071, the very year of Michael’s accession. In the 
second sentence Italus is sent to Durazzo on a diplomatic errand ‘as understanding 
the ways’ [or possibly ‘the language’] ‘of the Italians’. But he ‘was detected betray- 
ing our interests’, an act of perfidy which is soon forgiven with the strange and 
uncertain clemency of those times. 

4 XII. 9, p. 370. 5 MIL 8; p3675 > 

6 I. 15, p. 35, émtvevov ris dAns "Jamvyias edApeveirarov. Robert sails from there 
1.16; 7237) Li r25p 07. 

7 Hugh and Bohemund sail from here X. 7, p. 288; XII. 9, p. 369. 

8 I. 14, p. 343 16, p. 37, &c. Robert’s second crossing is made from there (VI. 5, 
p. 159). It is vainly besieged by Contostephanus (XII. 8). 
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Salerno comes in as Robert’s capital,’ and Melpha is the district 
round it.? Pisa and Genoa like Venice had fleets and might be 
useful allies or dangerous enemies. Rome is frequently men- 
tioned, almost always in connexion with the Pope; pilgrims 
land at Cotrone (Croton) from the Eastern Empire to go 
thither, while Beneventum is a half-way house between Rome 
and Salerno, between the Pope and Robert.3 Robert is buried 
in a monastery at Venosa. 

So far we have not found much of interest in Anna’s state- 
ments about Italy as distinct from Sicily. Probably her only 
first-hand knowledge came from the envoy of the Bishop of 
Bari,’ and he flourished nearly forty years before she actually 
wrote her history. In any case, except as the starting-point of 
Robert and Bohemund Italy did not much concern her. It is 
however necessary to say a few words on her use of the terms 
Lombardy, Apulia,® and Venetia, as thereby hangs a tale of 
Byzantine pride and its fall. The word Lombardy needs ex- 
planation, and we must start by reminding ourselves that the 
kingdom of Lombardy and the theme of Lombardy were in 
two quite distinct parts of Italy. Du Cange’ has pointed out 
that in a charter of Charlemagne Lombardy is said to be an- 
other name for the whole of Italy, but that in Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, De Themat. it means the theme of Longobardia 
as it existed in the middle of the tenth century, made up of 
Calabria and Apulia. Certainly its modern use as equivalent to 
the Po valley would have been unintelligible to Anna, though 
historically that is not without foundation, as Pavia was the 
capital of the old Lombard kingdom which reached from the 
Alps to Terracina. This kingdom existed from 568 till 774, when 
Desiderius was deposed by his son-in-law Charlemagne. During 
these two centuries the Byzantine Empire kept at least a partial 

t I. 12, 13, 14, 153 V. 3, pp. 132, 133; VI. 5, p. 158. 

2 I. 12, p. 30. Du Cange says that Anna uses the wrong word here and means 
Amalfi, which is certainly much nearer Salerno than Melfiis. This view is supported 
by the fact that in V. 1, p. 125, we read of settlers dd MéAdns xai Beverias in 
Durazzo, and in VI. 6, p. 163, the foreigners are called "Ayaddnvol cat Bevérixor, 
looking as if Anna confused the two towns. See p. 402, note 3, above. 

3 I. 12, p. 29: 13, p. 32. For ‘mercenaries from Rome’ see VIII. 5, p. 230. Once 
we read of marbles ‘brought by previous Emperors from Rome’ to Constantinople 
(VII. 2, p. 190). 

4 VI. 6, p. 163, — 5 III. 12, p. 99. 

6 Of any distinction between Northern and Southern Italians such as the Anon. 
Gesta Francorum (ch. 2) makes by using the terms ‘Lombardi et Longobardi’ there 
is no trace in Anna: she only. has the one word Aoyy:Bapdia throughout, and the 
adjective AoyyiBapdos, only used twice, in XI. 12, p. 342; XV. 7, p. 485. 

7 Note on I. 11, p.24.c. The statement of Fuchs (of. cit. p. 34), based on Tzetzes, 


Chil. VI. 683, that ‘Longobardenland’ = ‘Norditalien’ is, as appears from the last 
note, untrue of the Alexias at least. 
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hold on what was later called the Lombard Theme, and when 
Frankish or Italian kings, or after 961 German emperors, were 
ruling the North as delimited above, the South was com- 
paratively unaffected by all the changes of dynasty.! The great 
danger to Calabria and Apulia in the early ninth century was 
from the Saracens who overran those parts with seemingly 
irresistible force. But by 890 we find the Greeks once more in 
possession of the all-important town of Bari, and ruling the 
theme of Lombardy by a Catapan.” The Saracen peril was over, 
but the colonies (if we may use the word) of men truly Lombard 
by race, left over in Apulia from the days when these Northern 
invaders had poured Southwards along the Apennines, were not 
only troublesome neighbours to the Byzantines, but indirectly 
the cause of their ruin. In 1017 during a border war these 
Lombards called Norman adventurers to their aid, and this was 
the beginning of the end for the theme, Lombard in name but 
Greek in citizenship. The Normans settled in Southern Italy. 
Robert Guiscard was invested in 1059 by Pope Nicolas II with 
the dukedom of Calabria and Apulia (or, as Anna puts it, 
‘having ascended to the ducal eminence he was named Duke 
of all Lombardy’) to be held as a fief of the Holy See,3 and in 
1071 Bari, the last Byzantine possession on the Western side of 
the Adriatic, was lost to the Empire. If Robert did, as Anna 
alleges, offer to Alexius before the Battle of Durazzo that on 
certain conditions he would ‘reckon Lombardy itself as belong- 
ing to the Emperor’, the conditions were ‘wholly impossible 

« L. Gay, in his L’Italie méridionale et Empire Byzantin, gives a more detailed 
account. He says that in 774 Italy was divided into three states. ‘Italie franque, 
Italie pontificale, Italie lombarde’, with the Byzantine territories only ‘morceaux 
épars’ among the Lombards and in the next century cut off from connexion with 
Constantinople by the Saracen command of the sea, pp. 3, 4. He then spends 
seventeen chapters in telling how Basil I (867-86), first as the ally then as the 
enemy of the Frankish Emperor Louis II, began to restore the sway of Byzantium 
in South Italy, and his successors went on with the work in the teeth of Saracen, 
Lombard, German, and Papal opposition. ‘Dans les derniéres années de Basile II, 
entre 1020 et 1025 la puissance byzantine est 4 son apogée.’ Its rapid and final 
decline was due to the Normans, pp. 431 sqq. Chalandon (Hist. de la domination 
normande) points out that when the eleventh century opened Calabria was still Greek 
in language, law, and Church ritual, and that under Basil II the Lombardized 
Apulia was won back for the Empire. Even after the Normans came Byzantine 
influence did not disappear. Robert Guiscard allowed the Greek administrative 
organization (official names, &c.) to survive in Calabria and Apulia, and the former 
province long kept its Greek language and the Greek rite performed by Greek clergy. 

2 From xateravw, used by Anna with ray aévwydrwv in III. 10, p. 94. 

3 I. 12, p. 27. In June 1080 Gregory VII was driven by necessity to confirm 
this donation, and according to Anna added regal dignity to Robert’s titles (I. 13, 
p- 32), ‘though before this he [the Pope] had not been friendly towards him’. 
In 1081 Herman, a step-nephew of Robert’s, is ‘prefect’ (épynyds) of Lombardy, 
and not only separate from but hostile to Robert (Du Cange on III. 10, p. 93 4), 
but this implies no connexion with Byzantium. IN, Oh ok GY 
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and injurious to the rule of the Greeks’, and in any case Robert’s 
decisive victory made the whole bargain fall to the ground. 
Longobardia had for ever ceased to be a Greek province,’ and 
when Anna uses the term she refers neither to the old Lombard 
kingdom nor to the theme of later days, but somewhat vaguely 
to the territory of the hated Norman, with Salerno (captured by 
him in the past) as the seat of his ‘ducal rank’? Yet con- 
servatism is so strong in her that when Robert parades the 
pseudo-Michael through the towns of Southern Iraly, Anna talks 
of his stirring them up ‘to revolt’} (mpds dmooraciay) just as 
though their tie with Byzantium had not been already finally 
severed. This however is purely rhetorical imperialism; when 
she comes to details she accepts facts as they are. Calabria she 
never mentions, and Apulia is used by itself or with Lombardy 
to describe Robert’s realm. He ruthlessly impresses recruits of 
all ages and exacts hostages ‘from Lombardy and Apulia’, he 
appoints his son Roger ‘archon of all Apulia’ in his absence; 
by his audacity he had become master of ‘all the towns and 
lands of Lombardy, besides Apulia itself’; to Apulia his dead 
body is carried back.4 Nowhere does Anna advance the smallest 
claim to this province as even theoretically part of the Empire. 

Still more remarkable is the way she talks of Venice. Venice 
had been virtually independent for nearly three centuries, and 
Anna does not attempt to deny it. If the agreement of 810 
between Charlemagne and Nicephorus I had left the Venetians 
technically vassals to the Eastern Empire,' this theory as years 
went on had less and less relation to fact. Certainly in 1081 
their ostensible lord Alexius had to buy Venetian support at 
sea by ‘offers and gifts’, reward with ‘a thousand benefits’ the 
messengers who brought news of victory, and send ‘sufficient 
sums to the Duke of Venice and those ruling under him’.® The 

* When in V. 8, p. 144, Anna says that in the days of Maniaces (1042-3) Lom- 


bardy ‘was still reckoned under the Greeks’, she clearly implies that it afterwards 
ceased to be so. 

2 V. 3, p. 132. The previous Lombard prince of Salerno, Mascabeles (the 
Gaimarus of Latin chroniclers), had evidently paid no allegiance to the Empire 
(Et; p: 24): s0l. 257 ps7: 

4 1.14, p. 34; 16, pp. 37, 38; IV. 1, pp. 103, 104; VI.6, p. 162. In III. 12, p. 99, 
she correctly says that Pyrrhus fought the Romans there, and in XII. 9, p. 370, 
she mentions ‘the land of the Apulians’ as being on the opposite coast of the 
Adriatic from Dalmatia. 

5 It seems probable that they were actually and not only formally dependent 
till 840, when they made their first contract on their own account with other 
Italian cities under the auspices of Lothar. They had learnt through the weakness 
of the Eastern Empire that they must fight Slavonic and Saracen pirates alone, and 
when the Emperors grew stronger in the tenth century it was too late to reimpose 
their authority. 


6 IV. 2, pp. 105-7. The ‘Duke’ at this moment was Domenico Selvo, who had 
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Venetians make their terms with the Emperor ‘through envoys’ 
as between equals, and Alexius responds with a golden bull. 
On their second appearance as indispensable allies at sea, this 
curious state of relations is even more marked. Alexius promises 
Venice ‘a manifold reward’, her sailors feel themselves bound 
by ‘covenants’ with him, acting not as obedient subjects but 
as trusty allies,’ and in the end his munificence to them is lavish. 
Gifts and honours are showered on them ; the Doge has the rank 
and income of Protosebastos, the Patriarch those of ‘Most 
Honourable’. Various Venetian churches get yearly grants 
of gold, and to St. Mark are assigned rich revenues from 
real property in Constantinople. This was royal bounty indeed 
for service rendered. But however great the naval skill of the 
Venetians may have been,’ the reward seems excessive, and 
disaster subsequently fell upon the Empire from its gift to an- 
other state of the absolute right of free and untaxed trading. 
This was the fortunate lot of Venice ‘in all the lands under the 
authority of the Greeks’, As Anna expresses it, her citizens were 
‘outside all Greek authority’,3 and the Empire lived to rue the 
day. For over a century the Jeshurun of the Adriatic waxed 
fat, and finally kicked against its benefactress in the treachery 
of 1204. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


67. THE WEST. THE NORMANS AND 
GUISCARD 


T last we come to the Normans, who first in the harassing 
Illyrian campaign and then in the Crusade loom so large 
in Anna’s eyes that she seems to see a Norman‘ in every 


married a sister of Michael VII. He was probably specially interested in exposing 
the pseudo-Michael. Anna characteristically seizes the occasion of this first men- 
tion of Venice to bring in a bit of archaeological learning—that to Venetian inven- 
tion was due the ‘blue’ colour in the horse races at Constantinople (IV. 2, p. 105 B, 
and see Du Cange’s note). 

1 VI. 5, pp. 160, 161. i : 

2 Anna praises this skill in them (IV. 2, and VI. 5), as dispassionately as (later on) 
in the ‘barbarian’ Pisan fleet (XI. 10, p. 336). 

3 VI. 5, p. 162. ; 

4 She uses ‘Normandy’ (and ‘Norman’) with some accuracy as the birthplace of 
Robert (I. 10, p. 23; 11, p. 24), and famed for horsemanship (X. 3, p. 277). But 
the ‘Nopydvov’ who behaved so ill under Peter the Hermit (X. 6) were probably 
Germans (‘Alamanni’, Anon. Gesta Francorum, ch. 2), and the Nopydvwy poaadarov 
led by two chiefs from Flanders, which Anna says arrived in Constantinople after 
the death of Godfrey at Jerusalem, is pronounced by Du Cange (note on XI. 8, 
p. 330D) to have really consisted of Lombards, with some German and French 
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Westerner. Peter the Hermit and Godfrey de Bouillon, Hugh 
of Vermandois and Raoul and Baldwin, they are all to Anna 
‘barbarians’ of the same evil breed.t If Raymond of St. Gilles 
stands out from the rest, it is not as a Provengal, for she would 
not have known the difference, but as the one man of them 
who made himself acceptable to her father. 

The keynote is struck in the very first chapter. Urselius the 
Celt, known to us through other writers as Roussel de Bailleul, 
having ‘swelled out into great fortune’, becomes a ‘grievous 
rebel, most tyrannous in soul’, and ravages ‘almost all the lands 
of the East’. He shows himself ‘pre-eminent’ even over men of 
great military experience, he swoops down ‘like a hurricane’ 
or ‘in the manner of a thunderbolt’, and is ‘irresistible in his 
attacks’. All these qualities, which of course only enhance 
those of his victorious opponent, reappear again and again in 
Anna’s pages when she talks of some notorious ‘Frank’. 

Urselius is soon conquered, but Alexius’ next Norman foe, 
Robert Guiscard, dominates the scene from the middle of 
Book I to the middle of Book VI.? So important is he that his 
personality is twice fully described; to say nothing of judge- 
ments on him incidentally introduced.‘ He first appears as ‘an 
irresistible evil and incurable disease’ brought on the Empire 
by fate, or ‘to speak more piously’ by the permission of Pro- 
vidence. He is ‘that braggart Robert famed for his tyrannical 
soul, whom Normandy produced but whom evil (davdAdrns) of 
every form nurtured and fostered’. Yet Anna is fair-minded 
enough to put down his invasion of the Empire not only to his 
own coveting of its sceptre but largely also to the folly of 
Michael VII in affiancing his son to Robert’s daughter, in that 
‘foreign and barbarous marriage contract’> which gave the 
Norman an excuse for interfering in Byzantine affairs. ‘Now 
counts added. If the leaders were counts of Flanders at all, they must have been 
brothers of the Robert Count of Flanders who having been to Jerusalem before the 


First Crusade (VII. 6, p. 201) had promised and duly sent 500 horsemen to the 
Emperor’s aid (VII. 7, p. 205; VIII. 3, p. 227). For the question of Alexius’ letter 
to Count Robert see p. 457, note 1, below. 

1 Wm. Miller, in his article on Anna Comnena (Quarterly Rev., January 1920), 
points out that Anna’s birth occurred ‘at an interesting moment in the history not 
only of the Greek Empire but of Christendom . . . the time when [or rather two 
years after the time when] the Medieval West and the Medieval East first met; 
when the Normans . . . first crossed the Adriatic and Ionian seas to attack the 
Greek Empire’. 

2 Only Book II, dealing with Alexius’ accession, has no mention of Robert. 

SPUN IOs pads) VL zeepaslOne 

A UV ON pe tai: oVanly pa 120, 

5 I. 10, p. 23. As other foreign’ betrothals were not at all uncommon, this 
passage shows that Anna resented the idea of this particular one partly because 
of its fatal consequences, but partly from personal jealousy. See p. 12, above. 
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this Robert was Norman by race, obscure in rank,! tyrannical 
in mind, very crafty (avovpydratos)* in soul, noble in fight, most 
formidable in attacking the wealth and abundance of great 
men, unfailing in achievement, turning the objects of his aim 
into inevitable facts. And in body he was so tall as to surpass 
the tallest, ruddy in complexion with tawny hair, broad 
shoulders, and eyes which almost emitted sparks.’3 Above all 
he was ‘well proportioned from the top of his head to his feet’, 
and his shout like that of a Homeric hero ‘would put many 
myriads to flight’. Anna winds up this description, full as it 
is of admiration virtually wrung from her, by saying: ‘He was 
of course a slave to no man, subject to none of all the world; 
for such are great natures, men say, even if they are of humble 
rank.’ 

Then follows a description reminding us of David in the Cave 
of Adullam or Robin Hood in Sherwood Forest. ‘Coming from 
Normandy with a few horsemen (there were five horsemen and 
thirty footmen in all) he departed from his native land and 
spent his time in the ridges and caves and hills of Lombardy, 
ruling a robber-band and attacking wayfarers, sometimes taking 
their horses, sometimes also other articles, and weapons.’ But 
worse is to follow. ‘In his case the prelude to livelihood was 
bloodshedding and many murders,’ and we have the grim story 
first of Robert’s treachery and savage cruelty to his rich father- 
in-law Mascabeles, otherwise Gaimarus of Salerno, whose teeth 
and eyes he knocks out,’ then of his growing ambitions for 
Empire and his belief, real or pretended, (for like Odysseus he 
is ‘a man of many wiles’) in the cause of the pseudo-Michael. 
His wife Gaita, subsequently the Amazon of the Durazzo battle, 
here surprisingly appears as restraining him from war ‘against 
Christians’,° but he gets round her objections and those of his 
counts, and proceeds on his lawless path, aided by well-chosen 
alliances of his own and by the fortuitous quarrel between the 
German king and the Pope which made the latter glad to enlist 
Norman support.’ In his contract with Gregory Anna repre- 

LAE TO; D235 el Was t p. 104. This same point is insisted on about Bohemund 
(X. 11, pp. 301, 303). 

2 Zonaras calls him avip mavodpyos Kat woAeuiKdraros (XVIII. 22). 

3 I. 10, p. 24. There is a lacuna here, where we should expect to find the colour 
of the eyes. 

4 Robert boasts that by this éuBénua he could ‘all but shake the earth, and con- 
found whole phalanxes’ (V. 1, p. 126). 

51.11. The wealth of details in these early stories seems disproportionately great. 
However, it all serves to show that from the beginning Robert was 7a mdvra Sewos, 
modutpom@ratos, Kaxoupydratos and padioupydraros (I. 11, pp. 25, 263 12, p. 29). 
The treachery to Mascabeles seems to be alluded to in Cec. Strat. pp. 34-5. 

6 J. 12, p. 293; 15, p. 353 IV. 6, p. 116. 7 I. 12 and 13. 
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sents Robert as utterly false and perjured:' when he comes 
back later from his triumphant Illyrian campaign and keeps 
his word in helping the Pope, it is simply because his own Lom- 
bardy is threatened.* Even in collecting troops, hostages and 
‘tribute’ his barbarity is unparalleled, worse than Herod’s,3 
though Anna grudgingly admits the ‘daring and force and 
bravery and untameable spirit’, common to him and that ‘on- 
rushing thunderbolt’ Bohemund. Indeed the son and father 
together are ‘pungent smoke preceding a fire’, only to be com- 
pared to the insect-pests of the Prophet Joel. 

Nothing stops Robert, not even the news from Constantinople 
that Alexius has succeeded Botaniates on the throne and that 
the deposed Michael is alive and well, so that all cause for a war 
based on the late Emperor’s supposed injuries to the house of 
Ducas and the Norman bride is at an end. Robert merely 
threatens the news-bearer with death and supports the pseudo- 
Michael with greater ardour than ever, though Anna would 
have us know that in this too he was treacherous and double- 
faced.* At last he sails with a large host from Brindisi to Corfu 
and, except for sinister intrigues with Monomachatus the 
Governor of Durazzo,5 we hear nothing further of him till the 
middle of Book III, when Alexius has been already a few 
months on the throne.® Learning of the danger at hand, the 
Emperor makes his mother Regent, collects troops and invites 
allies from all parts to encounter the foe, and does his best by 
diplomacy to get rid of the treacherous Monomachatus and 
hinder the inhabitants of the Illyrian coasts from joining Robert 
and swelling his army.7? The greatness of the peril shines out 
in Alexius’ imploring letter to the German king,® and in his 
coming to terms with the Turks as the lesser enemy, so as not 
to ‘fight against two’.? Then follows the fine description of 
Robert’s crossing and the great storm which met him after 
leaving Corfu, ‘as though God were wrath against Robert’s 
unrestrained overweening insolence’.’° However, while the fleet 

' I. 13, pp. 32, 33. He does, however, order his son Roger to give aid to the 
Papal See if required (I. 14, p. 34). 

WV.3s 3 I. 14. 

Ale wey © Ill. 6, p..835 9, p. oF. 

7 III. 9, 10. He fears ‘the generals and counts hurrying to join’ (Robert). 

8 III. 10. Robert is ‘that murderer, that guilty one, enemy of God and of 
Christians’, who is causing the Empire ‘insecurity and unrest in no small degree’. 
He is aéuxwtaros and God will punish him, Curiously enough, though she brings 
into the letter one of Robert’s nephews Bagelard, and represents Alexius as trying 
to win over Bagelard’s half-brother ‘Herman, prefect of Lombardy,’ she loses the 
golden opportunity of telling us how cruelly Robert had dispossessed both these 


princes of their rightful lands (Du Cange’s notes on III. 10, pp. 93 A and 94 A). 
NAM MS ste ror UT eroee Vero) patos: 


4 I. 15; III. 9, p. gt. 
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is wrecked Robert himself gets safe to land ‘undismayed and 
confident, methinks, that his life would last long enough for him 
to compass fighting against whom he would’. With a certain 
inconsistency Anna ascribes the preservation of some of his 
followers partly to the time of year when the crops were ripe 
and saved them from starvation, but chiefly to ‘the almighty 
power of God’ whose great enemy Robert was.' At any rate 
he lands, collects a large army and besieges Durazzo, and like 
Milton’s Satan he is in truth the hero of Book IV, far more 
than is the new governor George Palaeologus, Anna’s admired 
uncle, or even the Emperor himself. Robert covets the Em- 
pire ;? ‘from extreme poverty and obscure rank, he had through 
energy of nature and pride of spirit’ become lord of Lombardy 
and Apulia, and then come ‘into the desire of more, as is apt 
to happen to insatiable souls’ .3 

In the battle of Durazzo he shows himself ‘very high souled, 
a great lover of danger’, though in Anna’s eyes his ‘bitterness’, 
his ‘wrath’, his ‘passion’ and his ‘anger’ overcloud even his 
gallant readiness to kill or be killed in every fight.4 Yet when 
one of his soldiers indignantly disclaims a charge of cowardice, 
Robert listens to reason and forgoes his wrath,> so that we 
understand the devotion with which he was evidently served.® 

The surrender of Durazzo by its foreign inhabitants speedily 
follows, and Anna allows us once more to see the human side 
of Robert in his care for his wounded. It is perhaps this which 
elicits from her a comparison between Robert and her father.? 
‘They were both of them adepts at foreseeing and compre- 
hending everything, and were ignorant of none of the arts of 
war, but were accustomed to all sieges, all ambuscades and fights 
in battle array. In enterprises of force they were active and 
noble, and were hated by all the captains under heaven, a 
match for each other in wisdom and manliness’. After this 
Robert withdraws his formidable activities to defend his own 


1 III. 12, p. 99. 2 IV. 1, p. 103. It is no mere raid he is making. 

3 IV. 1, pp. 104, 105. 4 IV. 8, p. 121. 5S 1V.8, ps 122. 

6 So of his followers*in I. 11 and IV. 6, and his ‘weeping son’ in VI. 6, p. 162. 
We note however that one of his soldiers betrays his plans to the Emperor and his son 
Guy intrigues with Alexius (I. 15, p. 36; VI.5, p.159). Callicles’ Poem XXXII tells 
us of a knight born in France, who after fighting in Illyria against the Emperor 
Alexius had been won over by him and made Sebastos. The heading is “To the 
tomb of Roger the Sebastos’, but one is tempted to substitute ‘Guy’, first because 
of the latter’s intrigues mentioned by Anna, revolving round an ‘unusual honour’ 
and a ‘marriage contract’ (cf. line 35 of the Poem, where the dead man says: 
kal KhdSos éaxov ex perapoiov yévous), secondly because the Chanson d’Antioche as 
Chalandon points out (Alexis I” pp. 92, 182) represents Guy as living at the 
Court of Alexius in 1097 ‘en qualité de neveu et de sénéchal’. It is true that he 
was back in Bohemund’s camp in 1107-8 (Al. XIII.4—10). Oh Vo Xh jes HA 
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possessions in Italy" and finally goes to Salerno ‘to rest himself 
from his many toils’,? while Bohemund fights with the imperial 
army. But this is only a brief interlude. Though appalled ‘as 
if struck by a thunderbolt’3 by the news of his son’s reverses, 
yet ‘even so Robert planned nothing ignoble, or unworthy of 
his own valour and daring. Rather indeed was he kindled all 
the more to fight, and thoughts and cares greater than before 
filled his mind. For the man was a staunch defender of his own 
counsels and plans, and was in no wise willing to give up in 
matters where he had once come to a resolution, and, to tell the 
whole truth, undaunted‘ and thinking that everything was easy 
for him to seize at the first assault.’ So he collected a large 
army, and on encountering the Venetian fleet ‘started the fight 
as he was sure to do’.’ When defeated in the first encounter 
he was so ‘warlike and ardent for battles’ as to court another. 
Once more he loses, but soon afterwards self-confidence in the 
Venetians allows him to surprise them and to seize their un- 
ballasted and top-heavy ships. The captive crews are treated 
by the Norman with ghastly cruelty and mutilation, except 
such as are held for ransom. Anna takes evident pleasure in 
narrating these horrors. 

‘But Robert could not keep quiet,’ though his activities were 
shortly to be ended by death. Fever seizes him in Cephallenia, 
and in fulfilment of prophecy he dies near a place called ‘Jeru- 
salem’,® from which according to Dante he mounted to Para- 
dise, as did also Godfrey de Bouillon. Anna has no views as 
to this but,-pleased to show her medical knowledge, ‘cannot 
say precisely’ whether he died of fever or pleurisy; the cause 
assigned by various Latin chroniclers, namely poison admini- 
stered by his wife Gaita at Alexius’ suggestion,’ is not so much 
as hinted at here. The body is taken in the teeth of a great 
storm to Italy and buried in the monastery of the Holy Trinity 
at Venosa. Robert had lived seventy years and been Duke for 
twenty-five.® 

The relief which Alexius felt at Robert’s death must have 


1 On taking leave of his army in Illyria he is made by Anna to utter this shrewd 
maxim: ‘It is not right to seize the goods of others and through negligence lose 
our own’ (V. 3, p. 13). 

a V. 3; p. 133. 3 VI. 5, p. 158. 

4 This word dxardmAnxros and variants upon it may almost be said to give 
Anna’s ideal of the perfect hero, the Greatheart of Bunyan. See p. 142 above. 

5 VI. 5, p. 160. The untranslatable dzofos éxeivos. 

6 VI. 6, p. 162. Ather, the actual scene of his death, is also an Old Testament 
place-name (Joshua xv. 42; A.V. Ether, but Cod. Alex. gives variant ’Adép.). 

7 See Du Cange’s note on VI. 6, p. 162 D. 

8 Or twenty-six, if we date the dukedom from the Synod of Melfi ‘in the summer 
of 1059’ (Tout, op. cit. p. 115). 
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been so immense that we are hardly prepared for the dispas- 
sionate tone of Anna’s second detailed description of her father’s 
worst foe.! “Now Robert, as rumour went and some said, was 
an exceptional chief, clever,’ fine in countenance, polished in 
speech, quick in words, with a powerful voice, easy of access. 
In stature he was tall, he always wore his hair cut close to his 
head, and he had a thick beard, so anxious was he always to 
observe the customs of his own race.3_ He preserved the beauty 
of his face and of his whole body to the end, and was proud of 
these things, because through them he thought his appearance 
worthy of a throne.t He treated with honour all those who 
were most loyally disposed to him. But he was very parsi- 
monious, very fond of gold, very keen at a bargain, very fond 
of possessions, and on top of this very fond of glory.’> These 
foibles brought him ‘much reproach from all’, whereas the 
Emperor in his turn was blamed for rashness in having fought 
him in the field, instead of trusting to the local inhabitants to 
wear him down, ‘shot at from all sides’. Anna emphatically 
controverts this idea as underrating the adversary, and says: 
‘For Robert’s valour and proficiency in war and steadfastness 
of will are known to all; the man was of those who are con- 
quered not easily, but rather with great difficulty, as under 
reverses he only appeared the more courageous’,® with which 
words of generous admiration the description abruptly ends. 
When Anna next mentions Robert it is to make the astounding 
statement that ‘Alexius when he turned his reins towards Illyria 
by great labours utterly vanquished Robert and his son Bohe- 
mund, and delivered the Western provinces from very great 
misfortune’.? So strangely in course of time do defeats and 
questionable tricks of diplomacy become transformed by pious 
memory into victories, and the operations of nature into 
achievements of some honoured man. Intrigue and famine 
checked Bohemund’s career on two different occasions, and 
death stopped Robert’s, but to Anna these princes were both 
victims of her father’s bow and spear.® 


1 VI. 7, pp. 165, 166. 

2 The epithet describing Anna’s favourite mental quality—ayxwovs. 

3 i.e. to keep a vow till he had conquered the Eastern Empire. See Du Cange 
on VI. 7, p. 165 D, and above p. 59, note 2. an ; 

4 Quoted from Eurip., Aeolus, Frag. 15. Cf. Pref. 4, p. 6, where it is used in 


connexion with Nicephorus Bryennius Caesar. 

s The five superlatives give an effect that translation wholly fails to reproduce: 
deiSwrdsratos, giroxpvadraros, eumopixdraros, prroxreavairaros, girodogdraros. 

6 This defence of her father is probably a hit at George Palaeologus, who had 


advised against fighting (IV. 5, p. 112). ‘ 7 VI. 9, p. 168. — 
8 It is interesting to observe the growth of this legend about Bohemund in 


Anna’s history. In V. 7 she represents Alexius as raising his siege of Larissa, but 
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epee might seem the right place to consider the subsequent 
career of Bohemund, but he is so much the archetype to 
Anna of all the Crusaders that it is perhaps better to treat him 
last as the most important of that band. In his first conflict 
with Alexius he has indeed no distinguishing feature, he is 
merely his father’s true son,’ and we gather little personal 
knowledge of him in the Larissa campaign.? But from 1097 
when he comes among the Crusading bands to Constantinople, 
till his treaty of 1108 with Alexius and his death not long after- 
wards, he is seldom absent from Anna’s stage. ‘To her the First 
Crusade is grouped round three men, her father, Raymond of 
Provence, and Bohemund. All else is subsidiary, and as our 
subject in hand is Anna’s view of things rather than objective 
facts, we are spared any attempt at writing a history of the 
Crusade, which has already, as Miss Lees} truly says, been 
treated ‘from many different points of view, racial, religious, 
political, economic, military, romantic’. But a few words of 
general introduction may serve to show why the Holy War 
meant one thing to the Crusaders and something totally dif- 
ferent to the Byzantines. 

Bréhier* has stated that pilgrimages from Western lands to 
the Holy Places had gone on increasing from century to century. 
Nothing had stopped them, no matter in what infidel hands 
Palestine might be. When the fanatical Shiite Hakim destroyed 
the Holy Sepulchre in 1009 and persecuted the Christians, it 
only arrested the pilgrims for a few years. Men thought it wiser 


compelled to tamper with the enemy’s troops before he can get rid of him out of 
the country, Yet in VI 9, p. 168, she speaks as if he had conquered him com- 
pletely, and in X. 5, p. 285; 9, p. 294, Bohemund’s chief motive for joining the 
Crusade is said to be his ‘ancient grudge against the Emperor’, a wish to ‘pay him 
back for that glorious victory which he won against him’ at Larissa. Alexius at the 
time of Bohemund’s arrival in Constantinople does not think it prudent to remind 
him of anything worse than ‘reckless deeds’, and ‘that hostility’ (X. 11, p. 302), 
but in XIII. 12, p. 406, the Norman is made to admit defeat at Alexius’ hands in 
a vague expression which may refer equally well (and equally untruly) to the 
indecisive campaign of 1083 or to Bohemund’s being obliged by famine to abandon 
the siege of Durazzo in 1108. It is instructive to read the other side in the Gesta, 
ch. 6, Alexius ‘valde timebat’ Bohemund ‘quia olim eum sepe cum suo exercitu 
ejecerat de campo’. It is as the son and representative of Robert that Bohemund 
here concerns us; his independent career is dealt with in Ch. 69 below. 
t I. 14. See last note. 


2 V. 4-7. 
3 Ed. of Anon. Gesta Francorum, 1924, p. xxii. 4 ’Eglise et ? Orient, ch. II, III. 
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to make their pious journeys in bands and not alone, but make 
them they did, and though after the schism of 1054 the Eastern 
Church tried hard to hamper such proceedings, the steady 
stream continued, till the Seljuq Turks swept Westward and 
took Jerusalem in 1070. The disaster of Manzikert in 1071 
gave the final blow to these pilgrimages, and the Crusades 
were principally an attempt to have them renewed. In 1073 
Michael VII seems to have suggested to Gregory VII an Occi- 
dental expedition to help Constantinople and Jerusalem against 
the Turks. But it was not till Urban II became Pope in 1088 
that this idea actually took shape, and in all probability by 
that time Alexius I neither solicited nor even desired Western 
intervention.' His grievances against the Turks were primarily 
political; if his own subjects desired to worship relics he had 
plenty in Constantinople, and it was his interest to make sure 


t See above, p. 312, note g. 

In spite of Bury’s note (on p. 261 of Vol. VI of Gibbon, of. cit.) calling it 
‘doubtless genuine’, we are following Chalandon (Alexis I*, pp. 325 sqq.) and 
Riant in rejecting the supposed letter of appeal from Alexius (whose name is never 
mentioned) to Robert I, Count of Flanders, as largely if not wholly spurious. 
Hagenmeyer in 1901 (Kreuzzugsbriefe, p. 25) said that ‘der Inhalt des Briefes all 
echt anzusehen ist’, but allowed of the possibility of its having been deliberately 
worked up in Flanders into an excitatorium. H. Pirenne, writing six years later in 
the Revue de Vinstruction publique de Belgique (Vol. 50, 1907), believed that the letter 
‘dérive d’un original authentique’ written by Alexius in 10go after the Greek 
reverses at Mitylene and Chios, to remind Robert of aid promised in a personal 
interview in 1089. This date (1089) for Robert’s return from Jerusalem is 
arrived at by Pirenne from the presence or absence of his name in the 
Flemish charters; from 1087 to early 1090 it is replaced by that of his son 
Robert II. This agrees with the dates in the Alexias as established by E. de 
Muralt (Essai de Chronographie byzantine), and Pirenne thinks Anna errs only in 
placing the interview of her father and Robert at Beroe (VII. 6, p. 201) where 
he probably only made a short stay after the battle of Dristra in 1087, and not in 
Constantinople as does Guibert de Nogent. Guibert in his Gesta Dei per Francos 
only professes to give excerpts in his own words, and the date of our other source 
for the letter, the Historia Hierosolymitana of Robert of Reims, is very un- 
certain. It is therefore impossible to be sure what the original Greek letter really 
said, or when it was translated and remodelled by some Latin; Pirenne says 
1095-6, aftewthe Council of Clermont but before the Crusade; Chalandon says 
1098-9, when the Crusade was in full swing. Chalandon elsewhere states that to 
modern Greek historians the Crusade appears a calamity, taking up in combats 
with the Crusaders the Greek troops that should have been fighting the Turks 
(op. cit. p. 159). It must however be said that the Anon. Syn. Chron. (pp. 183-5), after 
giving a vivid picture of Alexius’ dangers from East and West through the inefli- 
ciency of past Emperors, says that he tried to make the Italians his friends, sending 
messengers to ‘the bishop presiding over the older Rome’ and to various Christian 
princes telling them that 76 é@vos ob« dvexrdv was holding the Holy Sepulchre. 
This made many leave their lands for the cause, and they came to Constantinople 
in thousands. Then Alexius, ‘by divine aid and the help of these [sc. Crusaders] 
and his own efforts’, succeeded in driving ‘the Persians out of the Greek lands’. 
The picture of the relations between the Emperor and the Crusaders seems to 
have become rose-coloured in the course of years; this Chronicle was not written 
till after 1261, and by contrast with 1204 the First Crusade might well appear all 
harmony to the writer. 
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of Nicaea and Antioch rather than to concern himself about 
the fate of Jerusalem. 

To the Byzantines the Crusaders, huge bodies of men, women 
and children, preceded by portents, speaking uncouth tongues, 
liable to plunder for their daily needs, were the most terrible 
kind of barbarians, alarmingly numerous,’ and engaged on a 
work which interested the Empire hardly at all, except in so 
far as it helped to ‘widen the dominion of the Greeks’ and 
restore their lost possessions. Alexius hoped to use them as 
mercenaries like Urselius and the rest, and was ready to pay 
them well, but he never liked them. Anna puts this matter 
quite clearly. Whatever his private feelings might have been, 
her father ‘had sent many Greek armies with the Crusaders 
against the Turks, for two reasons: first that they might not 
become a prey to the Turkish sword because he cared for them 
as Christians,? secondly so that organized by us they might 
destroy some of the Ishmaelite towns and give others according 
to contract to the Emperor of the.Greeks, and thereby widen 
the dominion of the Greeks’. When first Bohemund and then 
Tancred ‘clung tight to the city of Antiochus’ and other towns, 
the Emperor felt he had spent money and toil in vain3 The 


* Theophylact (Ser. I, Ep. 11: P. G. 126, col. 324) describes himself as hardly 
in possession of his senses after the didéBaois or émiBacis of the Crusaders; 
Time had however as usual taught him to bear the Frankish ‘insults’. See the 
similar passage in Mous. Alex. I. 330 sqq. Even a Latin chronicler thinks it 
natural of Alexius not to have let the Crusaders enter Constantinople en masse 
(Foucher de Chartres, I. 8, 9). Again, Stephen of Blois does not resent the 
Emperor’s fear of the ‘infinita populorum turba’ at Nicaea and his effort to keep 
them in confinement (Hagenmeyer, Kreuzzugsbriefe, Ep. 1V). In I. 13, 4 Foucher 
gives a curious list of the component nationalities of the Crusading army. 
Though they could not understand each other, yet they ‘were as brothers 
in the love of God’. The names are ‘Franci, Flandri, Frisi, Galli, Allobroges, 
Lotharingi, Alemanni, Baioarii, Normanni, Angli, Scoti, Aquitani, Itali, Daci, 
Apuli, Iberi, Britones, Graeci, Armeni’, The modern visitor to the Assembly 
of the League of Nations, looking at the delegates of fifty-four countries and 
hearing all round in the galleries a babel of tongues, can sympathize with the 
bewilderment which these heterogeneous and unexpected guests must have caused 
at Byzantium, a sensation not diminished by their turbulence and discourtesy. 

+ Anna was bound to say this of the Thirteenth Apostle. 

3 XIV. 2, pp. 422, 423. As to the whole course of the Crusade up to the siege 
of Antioch, Chalandon (Hist. de la I*” Croisade, p. 124, etc.) asserts with truth that 
Anna’s account is at least as trustworthy as that of the Latin chroniclers. Oster 
blames Alexius for not having grasped the full significance of the Crusade and put 
himself at the head of East and West in this sacred adventure (op. cit. Pt. II, p. 47). 
This is surely being wise after the event. The Emperor’s fear and suspicion of the 
‘barbarians’ as they advanced on the capital, his secret relief when the bands of 
Peter the Hermit spurned his advice and went prematurely to Asia Minor (even 
if we disbelieve the Gesta’s grim ‘gavisus est valde’ (ch. 2), when he heard of 
their destruction by the Turks), and his outraged feelings against the arrogant 
Hugh, the plundering and bellicose Godfrey, and the insufferable Bohemund, to 
say nothing of the ‘numberless host’ led by ‘kings and dukes and counts and 
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Byzantines could not foresee the calamity of 1204, and the con- 
sequent desirability of as it were putting a ring through the 
nose of this bull that might gore them; and without this fore- 
knowledge were they not bound to do as Alexius did, keep on 
as friendly terms as possible with these savage hordes when 
present, and heave a deep sigh of relief when they saw the last 
of them? ‘Egypt was glad at their departing, for they were 
afraid of them.’ This is precisely the spirit of Anna’s Books X 
and XI." And in justice to the Greeks we must remember that 
others felt the same about the Crusaders. Plenty -of tales of 
insubordination, bitter passions, and savage cruelty may be 
extracted from the Latin chroniclers themselves, and many a 
recent writer endorses the opinion of old de Peyssonnel,? that 
wherever the Normans went, whether as conquerors or Cru- 
saders, they differed little in violence from the Goths and 
the Huns. 

On the whole it is remarkable that Anna should have been 
so little prejudiced rather than so much, and that she tells the 
story of the Crusade with such comparative dispassionateness. 
Bohemund it is true rouses anger in her; but Godfrey and 
Hugh, Raoul, Tancred and Baldwin all meet with justice, even 
if cold justice, at her hands.3 More important in considering 


even bishops’—all this was not only pardonable but inevitable, and the outcome 
must have seemed to Alexius to justify his worst apprehensions; ‘no advantage 
had accrued to the Empire of the Greeks from these great toils and pains and 
expenses’ (XIV. 2, p. 422 D). 

1 By a curious contrast, while Anna devotes over one and a half Books to the 
Crusade, Zonaras dismisses it in fifteen lines. 

2 Observations sur les peuples Barbares, p. 173. We may compare the bitter remarks 
on the savagery of the ‘Latins’ in the ‘so-called Holy War’ in a life of St. Ana- 
stasius, edited by Sathas in Archives de l’Orient Latin, Il, p. 426. Gibbon 
gives the same picture. Bréhier, in the introduction to his edition of the Histoire 
Anonyme de la premiére Croisade (Paris, 1924), says of the writer: “Comme ses con- 
temporains i] trouve justes et raconte froidement les massacres les plus horribles, 
la décapitatjon des prisonniers turcs, la violation des sépultures musulmanes, 
l’égorgement de la population sans défense dans les villes prises d’assaut’. We may 
however question whether the two tales of pointless savagery that Anna gives 
zbout the Crusaders, first the barbarities inflicted by the ‘Normans’ with Peter 
the Hermit on Turkish children and old men (X. 5, p. 286), and then the gratuitous 
massacre of a friendly Christian population, priests and all, by the army under the 
leadership of St. Gilles (XI. 8, p. 331), are not too highly coloured to deserve 
implicit belief (see p. 92, note 8, above). But the aspersions on the morals of the 
Westerners, though put by her into the mouth of Peter the Hermit, probably 
represent her real feelings on the subject (XI. 6, p. 326). Foucher (I. 11, 8, and 
I. 15, 13) says the same of his fellow soldiers. 

3 Thus she ascribes the friction between Godfrey’s followers and the people of 
Constantinople to a natural if groundless suspicion on the part of the new- 
comers that their chief had been seized (X. 9, p. 294). They therefore made 
destructive attacks on various buildings ; yet we feel that in Anna’s mind this mild 
violence only showed up by contrast the sacrilegious sack of the capital by her 
father’s own troops fifteen years before (III. 5). 
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her truthfulness is the fact that she ascribes to Peter the Hermit 
and not to Pope Urban II the initial movement which led to 
the Crusade.! This is interesting, because later critics give Peter 
less and less of a place in the genesis of the expedition, and the 
Pope more and more. But even this is a minor point. The big 
matter at issue between Anna and the Latin chroniclers is 
whether Alexius did or did not keep his word with the Cru- 
saders. To the Latins he appeared just as perfidious, crafty, 
and oath-breaking as they did to him, and there is much to be 
said for both sides. At any rate (unless we accept the theory 
that Alexius first called them in, which is never a plea advanced 
by the Crusaders themselves), he was the only party who could 
reasonably complain of experiencing ingratitude.» One of 
Anna’s great charges against the Westerners is that, after her 
father had lavished time and money and trouble upon them, 
they showed themselves ‘very stiff-necked and bitter’, and en- 
tirely callous as to his sufferings ‘on behalf of Christians’.3 She 
even makes a violent onslaught on.them on the strange ground 
that their verbosity, with the endless standing to listen entailed 
on him thereby, had been one main cause of her father’s 
gout. They were ambitious, insolent, reckless, greedy, and un- 
restrained ; but worse than all, they were wordy ‘above every 
race of men’, and in their ‘immense loquacity’ they outraged 
court etiquette, showed no consideration for the time or inclina- 
tions of others, and kept the Emperor standing for hours when 
he was wishing to go to bed. And because of their well-known 
‘hot temper’ he thought it wiser to bear it.4 

When she first brings the Crusaders on the scene, and there 
is no question of her father or his gout, she gives a very calm 
and just account of the different motives) inspiring them, rang- 
ing from true piety to blatant ambition. Some came so as to 
be as we might say in the fashion, selling their lands to get 
equipment and followers, ‘for each of the Celts was anxious to 
excel the rest’. Bohemund and others ‘of the baser sort’ thirsted 
for power, even for the imperial power, while Bohemund him- 


1 X. 5. Contrast Foucher, I. 5, 11. For her inaccuracies after Taticius left 
Antioch see p. 231, note 8, above. 

2 This seems to be the meaning of dzavOpwaia as displayed by the Crusaders, 
together with tBpis (XIV. 2, p. 423). 

3 XIV. 2, p. 422, and 7, p. 445. Yet Chalandon, Alexis J*", p. 157, points out that 
the Crusaders did as a matter of fact accuse the Emperor of ingratitude as well as 
perfidy : they possibly felt that in fighting the Turks they were pulling his chestnuts 
out of the fire, whether he had invited them or not. 

4 XIV. 4. For the whole passage see p. 519, below. So also in X. 9, p. 294, 
we read of 70 dae: AdAov re kal waxpnyopwrarov trav Aativwy. 


5 X. 5, p. 285; X. 9, p. 294. 
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self had the additional motive of attempting to avenge his 
Larissa failure. But ‘the simpler souls’ including Peter the Her- 
mit, did truly wish to ‘worship at the Lord’s tomb and inquire 
into the truths about the sacred places’. Nothing could be 
better put. 

In general Anna is cynical as to the religious fervour of most 
of this great unmanageable host, but what is much more on 
her mind is to retort on them the charges of bad faith which 
they brought against Alexius. Is it perhaps a subconscious 
feeling of guilt that makes her call the Crusaders at Nicaea 
every conceivable bad name, ‘changeable’, ‘unstable’ (is), 
‘untrustworthy’, ‘unrestrained’, variable as the currents of 
Euripus?! Are these and the euphemistic phrases of ‘trick’ 
or ‘comedy’ all uttered to justify the way her father treated his 
allies (actuated as she admits by fear of their ‘immense num- 
ber’), going behind their backs to make terms with the Turkish 
enemies, and instil into them suspicion of Western cruelty? 
Curiously enough the Latin chroniclers? do not blame Alexius 
in this matter of Nicaea, so it was perhaps successfully kept 
secret from them, as Anna implies. Indeed all through the siege 
and capture of this town they represent him as giving the pro- 
mised supplies, generously distributing goods and money, and 
finally appointing Greek troops to march on with the host.3 
Raymond d’Aguilers is the devoted adherent of the Count 
of Provence just as the author of the Gesta is of Bohemund; 
but both they and the more impartial Foucher develop their 
principal bitterness against the Emperor at a later stage, in 
connexion with Antioch. Foucher ascribes the deaths of the 
Crusaders, on the march through Asia Minor and during the 
long siege, to starvation (caused by Turkish devastation of 
the country) and bad weather and enemy attacks, all sent 
propter peccata nostra,’ and he does not begin to call Alexius the 

SS Ghawad (py 2 e.g. Gesta, ch. 8; Foucher, I. 10, 8-10. 

3 The first letters of Stephen of Blois and Anselm of Ribemont speak of per- 
fectly cordial relations up to this date between Greeks and ‘Latins’ (Hagenmeyer, 
Kreuzzugsbriefe, Epp. 1V, VIII). So also does the letter from the counts to the Pope, 
incorporated by Foucher in I. 24, 1-14, the passage abusing Alexius being an 
evident interpolation (Chalandon, op. cit. p. 205). So also do Alexius’ own letters to 
the Abbot of Monte Cassino in Aug. 1097 and June, 1098. He says that his ‘imperium’ 
has helped the Crusaders ‘non ut amicus vel cognitus sed ut pater’, claiming truly 
that no one else ‘post Deum’ could have done so (Riant, Epistula Spuria Alex. Comn. 


ad Robertum, pp. 43-5. Zonaras (XVIII. 23) makes the curious statement that the 
Crusaders sold Nicaea to Alexius for much money. Presumably this refers to the 


largesses of which all the Latin writers speak. : 
4 The letter from the counts saying that Bohemund meant to keep Antioch was 
perhaps the last straw which caused Alexius to intrigue with Egypt and make 
special overtures to St. Gilles (Chalandon, p. 206). 
51; XI. 8, and XV. 13. 
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perturbator et tyrannus of all ‘pilgrims’ till the moment when the 
conflict between him and Bohemund, initiated in connexion 
with Antioch, had led to the Norman invasion of Illyria in 
1107. Even the Gesta with its strong anti-Greek bias admits 
that Alexius gave the Crusaders at Constantinople and else- 
where an adequate ‘mercatum’ and good advice, to which they 
only responded by lawlessness and pillage ;? it is the desertion 
by the Greeks at Antioch that this chronicler cannot forgive, 
and indeed Anna’s conscience does not seem to be altogether 
easy as to this, and even less as to her father’s failure to join 
the Crusaders in the Holy Land. Her excuses are most plaus- 
ible, but why does she make them at all?4 May we not see 
the same desire to exculpate Alexius and represent him not as 
the offending party but as a type of injured magnanimity when 
the innocent counts whom he rescues from captivity in Cairo are 
set down as ‘enemies and hostile, breakers of their oaths and 
promises to him’?s It is, we are forced to believe, an instance 
of the famous maxim: ‘No case: abuse the plaintiff’s attorney.’ 
This brings us to what was really the crux of the situation, 
the oath of homage taken by the Crusading chiefs to the 
Emperor. Did they swear it? and if so, what did they swear? 
It is a remarkable fact that the oath, though alluded to in all 
accounts of the Crusade, is actually given in few. Anna’s ver- 
sion is as follows :° [Godfrey] going to the sovereign swore the 
oath which he was asked for, namely that whatever cities and 
lands or fortresses he should capture, which formerly were 
reckoned under the empire of the Greeks, he would hand over 
to the general sent by the Emperor for this very purpose’. 
Riant? gives the formula from Robert of Reims, remarking 
truly that it is ‘far from seeming so authentic’: ‘Iuro quia nun- 
quam per me aut per meos vitam aut honorem amittet’ (sc. 
Alexius), ‘aut quidquid hodie iuste aut iniuste possidet.’ Ekke- 
hard of Urach® says the Crusaders swore to the Emperor ‘ut 
urbes quasque suo imperio defractas pristinae ditioni si vince- 
rent redderent, ipsique vicissim tam armis quam stipendiis 
regiis infra metam eandem se foveri non dubitarent’. Foucher 
gives no particulars, but treats the oath as perfectly natural. 
t Ibid. 11; X XXVIII, 3. 2) Chs. 2 : 3 Ch. 16. 


4 ‘The ‘promise to come behind with forces’, ve “ Bohemund in the Emperor’s 
teeth (XI. 9, p. 333) is never explicitly admitted by Anna, but never denied. 
The Latin chroniclers assert it freely. For Anna’s sensitiveness on the subject see 
p- 143, note 7, above. : Seer pga. 

6 X. 9g, p. 298. This corresponds closely with Albert of Aix and William of 
Malmesbury. See Du Cange’s note, ad. loc. 

7 Expéditions des Scandinaves, p. 198, note 1. 8 Ch. 14. 

So Opacttalmone: 
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‘Erat enim omnibus hoc necesse, ut sic cum imperatore amici- 
tiam consolidarent, sine cuius consilio et auxilio nostrum iter 
nequivimus expedire, neque illi qui nos erant subsecuturi eodem 
tramite.’ Like Anna he represents the Emperor as lavishly 
rewarding all who took the oath.' But the fiery writer of the 
Gesta views the matter very differently. The oath is to him only 
to be excused as a terribly painful necessity to which the counts 
submit because ‘volentes nolentesque humiliaverunt se ad 
nequissimi imperatoris voluntatem’, and were ‘coacti neces- 
sitate’. As to what they actually swore the writer says nothing, 
but he concludes in these words: ‘Imperator quoque omnibus 
nostris fidem et securitatem dedit; iuravit etiam quia veniret 
nobiscum pariter cum suo exercitu per terram et per mare, et 
nobis mercatum terra marique fideliter daret ac omnia nostra 
perdita diligenter restauraret, insuper et neminem nostrorum 
peregrinorum conturbari vel contristari in via Sancti Sepulcri 
vellet aut permitteret.’ To this side of the oath Anna makes 
Bohemund allude in condensed form, when writing to Alexius :3 
‘After promising to come behind us with a large force thou hast 
not been willing to confirm thy promise by deeds.’ The suffer- 
ing of the Crusaders from famine at Antioch is laid at the 
Emperor’s door, and the final reproach is that ‘even Taticius, 
that faithful slave of thy power, who had been given to us as 
a help, left us in this danger and went away’. Such then were 
the undertakings assumed on both sides; it remains to be seen 
how they were fulfilled. 

To begin with we will give Anna’s statement as to which of 
the Crusaders took the oath. The allegiance of Peter the Hermit 
was obviously not worth getting. The first arrival of note was 
Hugh, brother of the King of France. He according to both 
Anna and Foucher was led to Constantinople by the imperial 
troops sent to meet him, and kept there a virtual captive? till 
in Anna’s-words he ‘became [the Emperor’s] man, swearing the 
oath customary to Latins’. Next Godfrey de Bouillon comes 
and refuses vehemently to put himself ‘into the position of a 
slave’.s Fighting’ ensues and Count Hugh pleads with Godfrey 


1 Anna represents both the Greeks and the Crusaders as applying the term 
dovAeia to the homage sworn (X. 10, p. 300; XI. 11, p. 340). So Tancred’s mother 
professes SovAeta to the Emperor (XII. 8, p. 366). The lavish rewards for the oath 
were one of the ways in which Alexius was drained by the Crusaders of ‘innumerable 
gifts and heaps of gold’, and of ‘sums beyond all number’ (XIV. 2, p. 423). 

2 Op. cit. Ch. 6. 

3 XI. 9, p. 333, and see Du Cange’s note ad loc. 

4 X. 7, p. 289, changing the punctuation of C. S. H. B. and of Reifferscheid’s text 
into dverov pév, odK eAevOepov dé mavreAds. Foucher, I. 6, 3, ‘non omnino liber’. 
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to follow his example. Once more he rejects the idea with scorn, 
but being once more worsted in arms he submits to his fate and 
swears. Other chiefs, part of Anna’s numberless host of ‘kings 
and dukes and counts and even bishops’, pour in upon the 
Empire and are reluctantly persuaded to take the oath by 
Alexius,! who gets Godfrey to witness it. Baldwin was appa- 
rently among the number, as well as the ‘Frankish noble’ who 
insolently sat down on the Emperor’s chair. We hear of no 
rewards administered at the moment, but only sage counsel as 
to how to wage war with Turks. Finally Bohemund enters the 
capital,? and between the lines of his interviews with the 
Emperor we read their mutual animosity and suspicion. But 
when the oath is offered, Bohemund, from an interested desire 
to gain Alexius’ goodwill, and ‘furthermore being by nature a 
perjurer’, takes it without visible reluctance and receives a large 
share in the riches which are now lavished, together with more 
good advice, on all the subservient counts. ‘And thus by both 
money and words he (sc. Alexius) softened their rude natures.’ 
Yet all cannot have sworn, for after the capture of Nicaea the 
Emperor solicits and obtains the homage of other ‘counts’.3 
Tancred, on the ground of owing allegiance only to his uncle 
Bohemund, remains obdurate the longest, but finally swears also.4 

Before we deal with the rather perplexing case of Raymond of 
Provence we may observe that on this general oath the history 
of the Crusade turned. Nicaea was restored to the Emperor 
(even if not strictly by the action of the Crusaders), but Antioch 
was not, and Laodicea not permanently, and to Alexius this 
seemed a sufficiently grave breach of contract to release him 
from his own promises. Even Bohemund admits that Antioch 
was Alexius’ due, but tries to prove that the Emperor had turned 
traitor first.6 Later on Alexius, then Cantacuzenus, then Duke 
Alexius and other imperial representatives, revile Bohemund as 
an ‘oath-breaker’,’ one who has ‘proved false to his vows and 
despised the covenantof peace’. The Emperor piously points out 
through: his envoys that the ‘breaking of those oaths has not 
turned out well for Bohemund’, and Bohemund ‘has his own 
conscience suitably convicting him’.’ Small wonder that when 
this great enemy was finally humbled, special care should be 
taken to make him pay homage once more, with every outward 

' His diplomacy and persistence are dwelt on by his daughter: he demolished 
all their excuses and ‘pursued them by every sort of method’ (X. 10, p. 300). 
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7 XI. 9, p. 3323 11, p. 340; XIII. 8, p. 3993 9, p. 400. 
8 XIII. 9, p. 400; 11, p. 405. 
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form of reverence and humility." Certainly, if as has been said 
the whole civilization of Western Europe was founded on the 
oath, the statement is no less true of Anna Comnena’s conception 
of the First Crusade. Andnowhere does the importanceattached 
to 1t come out more clearly than in the story of the one Crusader 
for whom Anna has a good word, Raymond de St. Gilles, Count 
of Provence, whom she calls Isangeles. 

His mode of entering her pages is strange, though (even if we 
take it as it is usually taken) not uncharacteristic of her. In 
Book X, ch. 8, she describes the coming across the Adriatic 
in a ‘pirate ship of large tonnage’ of the Count Prebentzas, 
usually translated ‘of Provence’? He falls in with the imperial 
fleet, and after a fight the Crusaders ‘yield, though reluctantly’, 
and the count surrenders ‘himself, ship and all, with those under 
him’. They all come to land and we hear no more of the 
Count Prebentzas as such. Three chapters later, after Godfrey 
and Bohemund and many others have arrived at Constanti- 
nople, we get this abrupt sentence: ‘But [the Emperor] loved 
St. Gilles exceedingly and kept him for a while with himself.’3 
This love is based on the count’s great superiority to his fellows 
in intellect, sincerity, chastity and truth;+ ‘he excelled all the 
Latins in all things, as much as the sun the stars.’ To him 
Alexius imparted his fears of Bohemund, and St. Gilles after 
promising zealous heed went to join the other Crusaders in 
Asia Minor, ovvtagdpevos 7 adtoxpdtopt.s This phrase has been 
used a few lines back of all the Crusaders and would seem to 
mean ‘having paid homage’, as it clearly does in the scene 
at Pelecanus. “The Emperor. . . wishing that all the counts 
who had not yet sworn should also take oaths to him, enjoined 
on Butumites ... to counsel all the counts . . . not to start on 
the road to Antioch zpo rob ovvrd£acba 7H Baowret.” And again 

t XIII. 9. 

2 This irfcident follows directly on the statement that Bohemund crossed to 
Cabalio (X. 8, p. 289). Prof. Grégoire (see above, p. 254, note 6) has suggested that 
the name IpéBevrlas may be a mistake for [puyximdtos, who as one of Bohemund’s 
most trusted officers, is the recipient of a bogus incriminating letter from Alexius 
(XIII. 4, p. 388) and is identified by Du Cange with the [pwrfiras who signs the 
treaty between Alexius and Bohemund (XIII. 12, p. 416), having apparently 
seceded to the Greek side, as Marinus of Naples and Roger the Frank (XIII. 4, 
p. 3873; 12, p. 416) had done. One argument in favour of this theory is that 
Principatus would naturally come over as the follower, and herald at Constantinople, 
of his chief Bohemund shortly before mentioned. Another is that the discrepancy 
between the first and the second pictures of St. Gilles would vanish, if the Comes 
Prebentzas and Isangeles were not one and the same person. 

3 X. 11, p. 305. This Count, usually known to us as Raymond of Provence, 
was called St. Gilles after an abbey of that name, and Anna transliterates this as 


Isangeles. See Du Cange’s notes on X. 8, p. 289 D; X. 11, p. 305 A. 
4 See XI. 6, p. 327. 5 X. II, p. 305. 
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Tancred ‘himself also takes oaths, and indeed, ovvragapyévwv 
dmdvrwv 7 Baowe?, the latter gives them Taticius to go with 
them.t Though the common late Greek meaning of ‘taking 
leave’ is possible, or even the classical one of ‘coming to an 
agreement’,? the context seems to show that homage is denoted. 
If so, Anna’s version of St. Gilles’ proceedings disagrees with 
that of Raymond d’Aguilers,3 who says that the Count of Pro- 
vence totally refused to swear fealty. The writer of the Gesta 
supports this, but says that his refusal to be approached ‘de 
hominio’ did not prevent his swearing to respect the Emperor’s 
life and honour and to make others do the same.‘ 

We cannot reconcile these two versions; we must simply 
choose between them, as also between Anna’s account of his 
sea-crossing (if indeed he is the [TpeBévrfas of X. 8) and the 
Latin chronicler’s statement that he came by land through 
Dalmatia. If Anna as a devoted daughter had a bias in favour 
of making every one in her pages pay Alexius homage, the 
count’s faithful chaplain had an equally powerful motive for 
representing him as the one strong independent prince. Cer- 
tainly throughout the story St. Gilles remains on good, indeed 
intimate, terms with the Emperor,’ and when he dies Alexius’ 
envoy goes to his heir ‘to prepare him to swear to the Emperor 
to keep true fealty (ziorw) towards him, such as his deceased 
uncle St. Gilles preserved to the end’.® Putting all the argu- 
ments together we may surely, without considering Raymond 
d’Aguilers as a ‘faussaire dangereux’ or even a wilful ‘men- 
teur’,? believe him to have been led astray by vicarious vain- 
glory, and may accept the fact that Alexius’ one trusted 
Crusader, Anna’s favourite Isangeles, did not stand out in 
obstinate isolation, but took and kept the oath of homage even 
more zealously than the rest. 


t XI. 3, pp. 316, 317. 

> JI. 5, p. 52; V. 3, p. 132; VII. 3, p. 194; VIII. 9, pp. 240, 241; XI. 1, p. 3093; 
5, Pp. 322; XIV. 5, p. 438. So in Nic. Bry. I. 12, p. 26. But in X. 10, p. gor; XII. 
1, p. 347; XV. 6, p. 479, Anna may mean either homage or farewell. In the Anon. 
Syn. Chron., p. 187, the word denotes farewell. 

3 Historia Francorum qui ceperunt Ierusalem, ch. II. Foucher (I. 9, 2) says ‘Rai- 
mundus id facere tunc’ [i.e. when other counts swore] ‘recusavit’, which seems 
to imply that he yielded later. 

4 Op. cit. ch. 6. It has been suggested that the Gesta here merely copies from 
Raymond’s Chronicle. In Gesta, ch. 30, we find St. Gilles with the other counts 
inviting the Emperor to come to Antioch ‘ad recipiendam civitatem et [ut] con- 
ventiones quas erga illos habebat expleret’. They assuredly did this to keep their 
Sues i Gilles’ motives are not distinguished from those of the rest. 

Je. I5 Goth ' 

6 XI. 8, p. 332. The same argument is used with St. Gilles’ bastard son Bertrand 
and his son after him (XIV. 2, pp. 425-8). 

7 See the criticisms mentioned by Chalandon, op. cit., Introd. p. xxxiii. 
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One other point occurs in connexion with St. Gilles. In the 
Alexias the use of the word 7Aos points to an interesting conflict 
between Byzantine and Frankish credulity. In classical Greek 
it means a ‘nail’, and is so used by Anna in speaking of Robert 
Guiscard’s ships,’ and in reference to the Crucifixion, where 
cross and nails and lance are mentioned together.? But in the 
story where Gregory Gabras steals a relic, to make his oath 
more solemn, and hides it ‘in his bosom’, this sacred #Aos is 
described as that ‘with which the wicked men pierced my 
Saviour’s side’.3 At the first blush one would take this to mean 
the Sacred Lance, which the Byzantines believed to have been 
safely housed in Constantinople long before the First Crusade 
began, but as we shall see presently Anna probably refers to 
one of the Sacred Nails. However, all this does not explain the 
discrepancy between the Alexias and the Latin chronicles as 
to the relic found at Antioch by the Crusaders; the former 
speaks of ‘ 6 dytos HAos ’, committed as ‘holy and divine’ to the 
care of St. Gilles+; the latter have no doubt that this was no 
mere nail but the unique lance of the Roman centurion. Which 
are we to believe? LeibS here translates the phrase® by ‘un 
clou sacré’ and adds this note: ‘Il est curieux de voir la trans- 
formation opérée par les sources grecques; elles remplacent la 
lance par le clou (certains interprétent, le fer de la lance). C’est 
que la sainte lance était censée se trouver déja a Constantinople 
parmi les nombreuses reliques : en 614 a St. Sophie, au X¢ Siécle 
et au début du XIe dans l’église de la Vierge du Phare.’ He 
also refers to J. Ebersolt who in his Sanctuaires de Byzance’ gives 
a full account of the bringing of the Lance from Jerusalem to 
Constantinople in 614, of its two successive habitations (St. 
Sophia and the church of the Pharos), and finally of its being 
catalogued in the latter place in the year 1200 by the keeper 
Nicolas Mesaritis. Ebersolt carefully distinguishes the Adyyn 
from the dos, also mentioned by Mesaritis, ‘le saint clou qui 
avec trois autres avait percé le corps du Christ et avait trempé 
dans son sang’, and adds a note that, though Mesaritis only 
mentions one nail, ‘il en existait plusieurs autres a Constanti- 
nople; des clous sont signalés a plusieurs reprises au palais’. It 
may well have been one of these that Gabras stole and hid in 
his bosom, unless Anna used ‘my Saviour’s side’ loosely for any 

1 III. 12, p. 98. 2 XIII. 12, p. 415. 


3 VIII. 9, p. 242. The word éyxéAmos seems here to have a general meaning, 
not its special sense of ‘pectoral’ cross, i.e. a cruciform reliquary, as in III. ro, 


. 94. Cf. II. - 53- 
: ox. 6, pp. as 327. 5 Rome, Kiev et Byzance, p. 242. 


6 XI. 6, p. 326. 7 pp. 10, 24, 26-7. 
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part of His body. If she really means ‘side’, the nail must have 
been one of Ebersolt’s ‘plusieurs’, which may be interpreted 
not (as Ebersolt implies) to mean ‘le saint clou avec trois autres’ 
only, but to include at least five, i.e. the generally accepted 
four in the feet and hands and another driven in to fasten 
down the ‘side’.1 In any case she clearly intends us to believe 
that the relic found at Antioch was not, as Latin chroniclers 
arrogantly claimed, the unique Sacred Lance’ which for nearly 
five centuries had been in safe keeping at Constantinople, and 
on which Bohemund swears in his treaty with Alexius;3 she 
would of course not mind admitting the possibility of the 
Crusaders having discovered another nail. 

In conclusion then we will assume that, though the two 
phrases used by Anna in the Gabras story and in Bohemund’s 
oath. are confusingly alike,+ yet the first relic, of a size to be 
éyKoAmtos,> was a ‘nail’ and the second the Sacred Lance. If this 
is so, Anna uses 7jAos in its classical sense throughout. 


« Zonaras (XIII. 3) says that Constantine the Great, when appropriating to 
himself a statue of Apollo, fastened on to the head twas té&v 7Awv of TO o@ua TOD 
xupiov mpoceratTaAevoav TH owTnpiw oravp®@. If these as seems probable represented 
the rays of the sun-god (Anna calls the statue ’AvOyAvos, XII. 4, p. 357), there must 
have been a considerable number of nails. Prof. Dawkins has pointed out in 
conversation that one medieval legend speaks of a bag of nails taken out to 
Calvary, all of which acquired sanctity though only four (or if the feet were crossed 
only three) were actually used. He also says that in a modern Greek song there is 
an allusion to a fifth nail called to ¢dapyaxepdov or ‘deadly’, because it pierced the 
Saviour’s side, the whole conception being evolved from folk-lore and showing not 
an enlargement of but a divergence from the Gospel story. 

2 It is interesting to note that Foucher (I. 18, 1, 2) represents Bishop Adhémar 
as sceptical about the genuineness of the relic, while the Gesta declares the Bishop 
was so entirely convinced that he himself carried ‘the Lance of the Saviour’ into 
battle (ch. 29). 

3 XIV. 1, p. 419. He swears on it rH v@, as contrasted with the Gospels which 
were actually ‘brought out’, and the way it is joined with the Crown of Thorns, 
the supreme Byzantine treasure, would seem to show that Anna thought of these 
sacred relics as both in the same place, XIII. 12, p. 415. 

4 (a) rov dyov FAov, Sv od tiv Tod €uod awrhpos mAevpay ot avomor évvéay (VIII. g, 


7242) 

(5) ie Aoyyns, dV Bs THY TOO owripos judv mAcupay of avopor eLexevrnoav (XIV. 1, 
Pp. 419). 

5 We must not forget that relics were more often than not only portions of 
some sacred object, notably of the True Cross. See Du Cange’s notes on II. 5, 
p- 53 G; III. 10, p. 94 D; XV. 11, p. 496 c. But in the case of the thing ‘found’ 
at Antioch it is obvious that the Crusaders spoke of the entire article, not of a 
reliquary containing a piece of it. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
69. THE WEST. BOHEMUND 


WE come at last to what is for Anna the fons et origo malorum 
in the Crusade and its aftermath, namely the overweening 
arrogance, greed, treachery, perjury and all the rest of Bohe- 
mund ‘surnamed Saniscus’,’ the terrible Robert’s even more 
terrible son, whose conflict with Alexius lasts twenty-seven 
years.” It is, as we have said before, not till he is a Crusader 
that he incurs Anna’s venomous attacks. Then no colours are 
too dark for painting him, even though by this true aristocrat 
his low birth and poverty are contemptuously taken as some 
excuse.3 Desire to improve his fortunes, crazy ambition either 
to seize the imperial sceptre or by becoming Grand Domestic to 
use the Greek troops for winning a principality in the East, an 
‘ancient grudge’ against the Emperor-—-such are his motives of 
action.* But the Emperor is a match for him, ‘understanding 
of old his deceitfuls and treacherous nature’, as well as ‘the 
unfriendliness and malice of the man’.® So when he takes the 
oath of allegiance Anna seems prepared to believe that he 
did not intend to keep it. Like other Latins he is unstable, 
greedy, venal, while he displays the further vices of craft, sus- 
picion, and callous disregard of his followers’ lives.7 Yet Anna 
is fair-minded enough to balance his good and evil qualities as 
follows :’ ‘By nature the man was a knave and quick at 
handling situations, in knavery and valour surpassing all the 
Latins who then passed through, as much as he was inferior to 
them in forces and money; indeed he excelled them all in 
superabundant activity in mischief.’ 

True to his nature, though he was fully aware of the duty 
of surrendering Antioch, he yet ‘coveted it for himself’? and 
resorted to a double trick to secure it; he got Taticius and 
the Greek troops away by the fear of famine coupled with the 


ai AVA os OD @ acy 2 1081-1108. 3 X. 11, pp. 301, 303. 

4 X. 5, p. 285; 6, pp. 287, 288; 9, p. 2943; 11, p. 304; XI. 12, p. 341; XII. 1, 
P- 345: . 

5 His ‘accustomed lying’ is mentioned as an accepted fact in XI. 9, p. 333. 

6 X. 11, pp. 301, 302. PKs NEG 

8 X. 11, p. 304. movnpos Kal dfds mpds Ta ovpmimrovta, ... mdvTwY EKpaTe KaKEV- 


Tpexelas Tepiovaia. 1 

9 He certainly showed this in sending supplies and penetrating himself into 
Laodicea, which Greek troops were actually besieging (XI. 11, p. 340). Anna 
also tells of his reckless bravery, coupled with arrogance, in V. 6 and 7, and XI. 3, 


Pp. 317, 318. 
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scare of a pretended plot against them,’ and he induced the 
Crusaders to promise the possession of the town to whichever 
count first brought to terms the Turkish officer opposite his 
place in camp, knowing all the time that ‘a certain Armenian’ 
opposite himself had agreed with him to open the gates. 
Once installed as governor he refuses to surrender the city to 
Alexius and even sends his nephew Tancred to seize Laodicea, 
thus coming into open conflict with the Empire whose vassal he 
was, and insolently justifying his treachery by the Emperor’s 
alleged desertion.3 

In short, Bohemund is emphatically aovnpéraros, ‘most 
knavish’,4 and possesses a ‘knavish soul’,5 to say nothing of the 
minor faults of discourtesy® and blatant venality.7 He was 
indeed ‘always the same Bohemund and never changed one 
whit for the better’,’ and it seems superfluous energy for the 
Emperor to go on reproaching him whenever he gets the oppor- 
tunity. 

Over the matter of Bohemund’s, Turkish captivity (1100-3), 
which Anna never mentions, we need not linger.? Turning to 
a lighter side of his career we find that the last chapter of 
Book XI ends with a detailed description of a réyvy on his 


1 We feel that even Anna does not think her father’s man played /e beau réle here. 

2 XI. 4. 

3 XI. 6, p. 3273 7, P. 3303 9, PP- 332; 333; 10, p. 337. His argument is cogent: 
‘How is it just that what we gained with our own sweat and toil we should thus 
lightly surrender?’ (p. 333). So speaks Tancred in XII. 2, p. 348. 

4 A distinction which he shares with the Dalmatian Bolcanus (XII. 4, p. 356). 

SPSS ON Ps 9376 6 Ibid. 

7 He implies to Cantacuzenus that he is ready to sell his ill-gotten gains to the 
Emperor, adding ‘Be sure that without money thou canst not get even a castle’. 
(COURT py S40 Ci rl) e 8 XI. 9, p. 3335 10; p. 337. 

9 A point of chronology is here involved. XI. 9 gives us the negotiations of 
1103 between Alexius and Bohemund and the subsequent march into Cilicia 
of Manuel Butumites. But XI. 10 carries us back to the expedition of the Pisan 
fleet, which the Pisan chroniclers date for us as occurring in 1099. Anna says the 
Greek fleet went after it in April (XI. 10, p. 335), and if we retain in the opening 
sentence of the chapter the mpés which C.S. H. B. and the Teubner text alike 
cut out, (éfepxdpevor of Dpdyyou mpos 7a ‘IepoodAvja) we get the proper sequence ; 
the Crusaders, on their way from Antioch which they captured June, 1098 to 
Jerusalem which they reached 6 June, 1099, made overtures to the Bishop of Pisa 
and got aid from his fleet. But the story ends before the chapter does, with the 
words: ‘Such were the doings of the Pisan fleet’, and Anna in characteristic 
fashion returns to Bohemund and the year 1103, so that the episode of the 
Genoese fleet in XI. 11 is in truth ‘after the course of a year’, i.e. in 1104. For 
her sudden transitions see Ch. 62, above. Chalandon, ignoring this habit of hers, 
discovers erroneous chronology in the passage (op. cit. p. 215, note 1). In XI. 11 
we find Cantacuzenus (in the year 1104) besieging Laodicea, which had been 
beleaguered by Bohemund in 1099 but abandoned by him when the Pisans left 
him (XI. 10, p. 337 A-c), and which at the end of 1102 during his captivity had 
been captured for him by his nephew Tancred (XI. 7, p. 3303 9, p. 332; and 
cf. Chalandon, pp. 216, 218, 221-_). 
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part, which Anna calls ‘very ignoble but very clever’. Having 
neither army nor fleet to continue the struggle with the Greeks, 
he gives out that he is dead, and at the end of 1104 escapes in 
a coffin on a bireme from the harbour of Antioch. In order to 
add verisimilitude by a smell of decay, he keeps a dead cock 
on his chest, and makes his attendants go through periodic 
lamentations, while he himself lies like a corpse, breathing only 
through holes in the lid, and being fed by stealth. Anna cannot 
get over her amazement at such audacious ingenuity, and her 
style gets more and more lyrical and antithetical. Finally, at 
Corfu he gets out of his hiding-place, beards the governor, and 
‘with a haughty glance and manner, and speaking in a haughty 
and wholly barbaric voice’, sends messages of insolent defiance 
to the Emperor, threatening that he will stir up all Italy to war 
against him, and will even take Byzantium. The concluding 
words of XI. 12 are: “To such a pitch of boasting forsooth was 
the barbarian wrought up.’ 

In the next Book we find Bohemund trying in every possible 
way to forward his dreams of empire. He marries one daughter 
of the King of France, and gets another sent to Antioch as the 
bride of his nephew Tancred. He collects troops by fair means 
or foul, ‘travelling round all the lands and towns’ with violent 
abuse of Alexius as a Pagan who is leagued with Pagans against 
Christianity. The rumour which had formerly been spread 
abroad at Antioch, probably by Bohemund himself, that Alexius 
had called in Curpagan and his Turks to relieve the town while 
the Crusaders were besieging it, was doubtless circulated again. 
As an object-lesson to show his own piety and magnanimity, 
Alexius decides at this juncture to send home laden with gifts 
the counts whom he had delivered from their prison in Cairo. 
These go round Southern Italy calling Bohemund an inveterate 
liar,t and pointing to their own treatment by Alexius as a proof. 

Not long afterwards however Bohemund is able to give a 
somewhat similar object-lesson telling directly against Alexius. 
While he himself is expected with great terror in Illyria, one 
of his nephews (a brother of Tancred) defeats the Greek forces 
at Otranto and captures six of their Scythian mercenaries. 
These are sent to the Pope as a proof that Alexius used bar- 
barians in war against Christians, and their fierce aspect acts 
as admirable propaganda. As Anna puts it half admiringly, 
‘craftily (wavovpyws) methinks did he handle the question of the 
war against the Christians’, for when once he had convinced 
the Pope, ‘a man apparently reasonable’, of Alexius’ iniquities 

t XII. 1. 
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in this direction it was easy to win over ‘boorish and ignorant 
men’. The army which he collected was so large and hetero- 
geneous, Franks, Celts, English, Germans, Spaniards, that the 
very report of it threw the Greek admiral into a panic. Even 
the famous sea-captain Lantulph ‘turned aside’ and allowed 
the Norman fleet, convoyed like a moving city by a ring of huge 
merchantmen, to cross unmolested and to disembark its forces. 
After plundering far and wide Bohemund settles down like a 
greater Demetrius Poliorcetes to besiege Durazzo scientifically.’ 
His ingenuity and determination receive full credit from Anna 
throughout her story of the siege; only at the beginning does 
she condemn his ‘tyrannical mind’ and his ambition that 
ignored even monitions from on high.? 

In the episode of Alexius’ attempt to sow dissension between 
Bohemund and his counts by bogus letters, we feel that the 
Norman comes out better than the Greek. Alexius, so says his 
daughter, thought Bohemund too ‘full of knavery and energy’ 
(xovypia Kal Spactypidtyns) to make open fighting advisable, so 
he resorts to this trick, hoping that rage would make his enemy 
‘revert to his barbaric customs’ of savage vengeance against the 
incriminated chiefs. But instead of this Bohemund reflects for 
six days, and then either from sharp-sighted perception of the 
truth or from a realization of what is expedient decides on 
ignoring the matter and leaving the counts unmolested.3 

Once more as regards the two great antagonists it is a case 
of ‘Greek meeting Greek’, or in Anna’s proverb ‘Cretizing to 
a Cretan’.4 It is probably respect for his wits quite as much as 
for his courage that makes her call Bohemund; ‘most warlike’, 
and ‘most like a tyrant’, one who when disaster befell him 
‘was in no wise cast down, but rather seemed more confident’ 
(Oappadecitepos). When he is finally driven by hunger and dis- 
ease to sue for peace, his negotiations with the imperial envoys 
are so described as to bring out what Anna probably considers 
his two main characteristics, arrogance and the caution which 
springs from a crafty nature. He insists on hostages and oaths 
and safe-conducts with wearisome iteration; he is careful not 
to let the envoys spy out the nakedness of the land ; he insolently 
refuses to hear any reproaches over the past, and he claims, 
with a haughtiness that ‘takes ill’ and is affronted at any opposi- 
tion, an honourable reception by the Emperor as though almost 


1 XII. 8 and 9. 2 XIII. 2 and 3. 

3 XIII. 4. 4 X. 11, p. 304. 

5 XIII. 6, pp. 393, 394, Tparrxeiraros. For the various shades of meaning, 
partly of blame, partly of praise, attached to this word, see pp. 286-7 above. 
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on equal terms." The envoys contest the minor points but yield 
on all the larger, and both sides swear on the Gospels.” 

In the following chapter 3 Bohemund’s sudden submissiveness 
to the envoys, even in the matter of a place whither to transfer 
his camp, calls forth from Anna a diatribe on the Celtic race, 
unstable and unaccountable, now boasting, now servile. But 
when he finally reaches the Emperor, the historian evidently 
thinks the time has come for a detailed picture of her villain- 
hero. We give it in full: 


‘Now this man, to put it shortly, was such that no one has been seen 
like him, neither barbarian nor Hellene, for when seen he was a 
marvel to the eyes, and when named he was a terror. And to 
describe the barbarian’s appearance in detail, he was so great in 
the height of his body as to exceed the tallest man by nearly a cubit, 
small of abdomen, but broad in his flanks and shoulders, expansive 
of chest and powerful in his arms. As to the whole condition of his 
body he was neither denuded of nor burdened with flesh, but per- 
fectly proportioned and so to speak formed according to the canon 
of Polyclitus.s He was strong in his hands, steady in the tread of 
his feet, solid in his neck and back, and he appeared to any one 
keenly interested in him somewhat round-backed, not because the 
spinal vertebrae of the back had suffered any injury, but he was 
formed so it seemed somewhat like this from birth. His skin in all 
the rest of his body was very white, but his face was ruddy with the 
white. And his hair was yellowish, but did not hang down to the 
middle of his back like that of other barbarians, for the man had 
no passion for long hair, but was cropped to his ears. As to his 
beard I cannot say whether it was red or some other colour, for the 
razor went over it till the chin was smoother than any chalk; yet it 
appeared to be red too. His eyes were blue, and displayed at the 
same time spirit and dignity, and his nose and nostrils breathed 
the air freely.’ 


Then follows an obscure sentence (with one lacuna and one 
possible misreading) to the effect that his broad nostrils corre- 
sponded to his broad chest. She continues: 


‘For nature had given him passages through his nose for the breath 
that surged up from his heart. Now in this man something sweet 
appeared, but was impaired by alarming qualities on all sides. For 
as a whole throughout all his body the man was harsh and brutal 
both in size and looks, as it seems to me, and his laugh would have 
been a snorting in others. In soul and body he was such that both 


: This is in spite of the fact that he describes himself as going to the Emperor 
xdpw otxovopias Kal Oepameias Tijs mpos adrdév (XIII. 9, p. 401). 

2 XIII. 9. ci. @ 8 8 Bas doy 

4 We may note that Alexius and Irene, in their daughter’s eyes, even excelled 
this Canon (III. 3, p. 76). 
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anger and love raised their heads in him, and both looked towards 
war. His intellect was resourceful and crafty! and could elude all 
attack. For his speech was precise and he gave answers affording 
no handle anywhere, and being such as he was and so great he was 
inferior only to the Emperor, both in position and eloquence and 
in the other gifts that come from nature.’ 


The treaty between the Greeks and Normans fills all the last 
chapter of Book XIII, and in its purely conventional language 
tells us nothing further as to what Anna thought of Bohemund. 
And when she mentions his death six months later she makes 
no comment whatever.? But indeed, having once depicted him 
in full, as ‘inferior only to the Emperor’, what more could she 
find worth saying about him? 

We however who are not Alexius’ daughter may well spend 
a few moments on the treaty accepted by Bohemund with such 
reluctance} and enunciated by Anna with such pride. For one 
thing it closes an episode about which H. Hagenmeyer wrote 
in 1913:4 ‘Eine eingehende kritische Behandlung des Feldzuges 
Boemunds gegen Alexios . . . steht noch aus; es ware ein dank- 
bares Thema fiir eine Monographie, in der auch das .. . langere 
Gedicht des gleichzeitigen Tortarius seine Wiirdigung und Ver- 
wendung finden miisste,’ referring to the unpublished poem of 
Radulphus Tortarius,5 De obsidione Dyrrachit. 

As portrayed by Anna the campaign is somewhat lacking in 
interest, all but the chapter devoted to Bohemund’s ingenious 
though unsuccessful siegecraft.° But the treaty evidently seemed 
to her of the highest importance, and occupies what appears to 
us a disproportionately large share of her pages.7 We must 
however admit that it is extremely lucid for all its repetitions, 
grandiloquence, and diplomatic tall talk. Bohemund begins by 
laying down the usual maxim of International Law, that war 
vitiates all contracts. Therefore former agreements between 
him and the Emperor do not hold, nor must he be reproached 
for the past. He is now wiser, and will make ‘this second agree- 
ment’, becoming if permitted the vassal® of Alexius and his son 
John. This he swears by God and His saints before witnesses, 
and he will receive a copy of the contract in a Golden Bull 
signed by the Emperor. His homage (ziors) involves defending 

1 qavodpyov once more. 2 XIV. 1, p. 419. 

3 He is finally induced to sign by the persuasive Nicephorus Bryennius Caesar 
(XIII. 11). Zonaras (XVIII. 25) says it all took place ‘near Colonea Europea’. 

4 In his edition of Foucher de Chartres, p. 518, note 1. 

5 A manuscript in the Vatican, Reg. Christ. 1357, ff. 124-32. 

6 XIII. 3. , 7 XIII. 12, pp. 406-16. 


8 Five words are used for this: AiZios, avOpwros, oikérns, droxelpos, and S06Xos. 
One of the verbs employed is Aepamrevew. 
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the Empire with his troops against Christians and Pagans, 
unless impeded by illness or private war, in which case he will 
send some general in his stead. The promise, which is to be 
held ‘pure and uncorrupted’ all his life, is given in return for 
various specified lands and cities. Not only the joint Emperors’ 
lives but their honour and their ‘imperial limbs’ and their pos- 
sessions must be defended, and Bohemund will never seize or hold 
any part of the Byzantine territory except what is specifically 
given him. In lands once under the sway of Constantinople, 
any conquests made by Bohemund shall either be surrendered 
to an imperial delegate or administered for the Emperor at his 
pleasure. No treaty harmful to the Empire shall be made by 
Bohemund with ‘any other Christian’ ; and he will not ‘become 
the man of another’, on the same ground brought forward by 
Tancred when refusing to swear to Alexius,' i.e. that one ‘lord- 
ship’ is enough for one man to serve. No deserters from Alexius’ 
sway shall be received, and barbarian enemies who make their 
submission to Bohemund shall at once swear fealty through him 
as proxy. Even lands that ‘have never served the Greek empire’ 
are to be considered as part of it (‘whether Turks or Armenians 
. . . Pagans or Christians’), and their inhabitants as the ‘men’ 
of the joint emperors, not to be supported in any insubordina- 
tion ; Tancred is to surrender, on pain of war with his uncle, the 
cities which he holds. The commandants of the towns assigned 
to Bohemund are to become ‘sureties for these agreements’, by 
swearing similar fealty and taking most solemn oaths to abjure 
Bohemund’s service, if ‘downright madness and frenzy’ should 
make him forsworn. They too must defend the sovereign when 
necessary, taking ‘dreadful oaths” of loyalty like their superior. 
These oaths shall be administered at once to the Normans who 
are with Bohemund, and if Alexius will send representatives out 
to Syria the forces there shall swear too.3 So in the same way 
can an oath be taken in Lombardy from all who wish later to 
cross the Adriatic. Bohemund will be on warlike or peaceful 
terms with his Eastern neighbours as his suzerain pleases; he 
will regard Turkish deserters as belonging to the Emperor, and 
will only retain captives when taken in war by his own ‘pain 
and fatigues’. 

Then follows the really vital part. Bohemund is to keep the 
dukedom of Antioch for life+ if he remains loyal, but the Patri- 


t XI. 3, p. 316. 

2 dptxadéor dpxot (XIII. 12, pp. 410, 411). 

3 The idea of proxy comes more than once into this treaty. 

4 Certain towns are excepted, and certain others elsewhere are given in exchange. 
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arch there must always be a Greek priest from St. Sophia, and 
Laodicea is specially retained for the Empire. If the writer 
of the Gesta' is right in saying that as early as 1097 Alexius 
promised Bohemund, ‘si libenter ei iuraret, XV dies eundi terre 
in extensione ab Antiochia retro daret et VIII in latitudine’, 
all we can say is that the execution was long delayed, de iure 
if not de facto. At any rate Anna herself admits* that in the 
greatest issue of all Bohemund came off victor. He was to 
keep Antioch, and the fact that he could not bequeath it like 
Edessa3 was a minor consideration, as was also the Emperor’s 
retention of the hotly contested Laodicea. 

The pact concludes with every kind of solemn asseveration 
of good faith, and every form of oath then held most sacred, 
sworn on the holiest objects of reverence visible and invisible,‘ 
before a host of witnesses whose names and offices are given 
with the utmost minuteness. Nothing has been omitted that 
could impress and awe the reader. ‘God and men and the most 
high angels’ attest the solemnity of the transaction ;5 bishops 
and monks, knights and foreign ambassadors, a notary and a 
eunuch of nobdilissimus rank, all sign as witnesses, while the 
unlettered ‘leaders of the pilgrims’® make their mark. Never 
surely was any covenant more solemnly signed, sealed and 
delivered. As to its subsequent fate (for it was never kept) no 
blame can be attached to Bohemund, who went home after 
receiving the usual ‘sufficient money’ and died? in a short time. 
And we can readily understand how Tancred, refusing to be 
bound by his uncle’s treaty, ‘clung to Antioch and considered 
it altogether as belonging to him’.’ But on the other hand 
we feel it natural that the oath-breaking of ‘these barbarian 
Franks’, on whom according to Anna he had lavished care and 


t Ch. 6. 

2 Chalandon curiously sees in the whole treaty ‘le triomphe définitif d’Alexis 
sur Bohémond’ (p. 249) because of the limitations put on the boundaries of the 
dukedom of Antioch. This is not our reading of the text. Probably each party 
tried to consider itself the winner. 

3 With Edessa Bohemund was to receive an annual subsidy (twice emphasized) 
of 200 gold ‘talents’ with the effigy of Michael VII (Ducas). See Du Cange’s note 
on XIII. 12, p. 414.c, Bohemund undertakes to send an envoy for this to Con- 
stantinople yearly. 

4 The sufferings of Christ, the Cross, the Gospels, the Crown of Thorns, the 
Nails and the Lance. SHXTITS 12,9p4 4.00. 

6 It is interesting to find the wepeypivor petitioning Alexius about lands, as though 
admittedly his vassals (XIII. 12, p. 414). In Foucher’s account of the treaty 
(II. 39, 2) Alexius swears to protect the pilgrims by land and sea, ‘ne quis eorum 
diriperetur vel male tractaretur’, 

7 XIV. 1, p. 419. Anna says in’ six months, but Chalandon on the authority 
of the Latin chroniclers gives an interval of three years, and believes the date of 
his death to be 1111 (op. cit. p. 249, note 6). 8 XIV. 2, p. 422. 
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money, should have ‘rent in sunder the soul of the Emperor’.? 
First he tried reproaching Tancred with ‘injustice and violation 
of oaths’, as well as with ‘ingratitude towards the Greeks’, but 
the ‘mad barbarian cursed of God’ refused in insulting and 
boastful terms even to listen.2 So by the advice of the Senate 
and army Alexius resolves to try to gain allies against Tancred 
among the other Crusaders. Bertrand the son of St. Gilles 
swears fealty, but Baldwin king of Jerusalem (then in process 
of besieging Tyre) meets the falsehood of the Greek envoys 
with double dealing of his own.3 Neither he nor Tancred comes 
into the story again, and when Tancred died in 1112 all idea 
of the treaty’s ever being executed was finally abandoned. 

Such then is Anna’s version of the relations between her 
father and the Crusaders, of whom Bohemund was to her the 
chief. On three points it differs materially from that of the 
Latin chroniclers, two comparatively trivial (whether St. Gilles 
took the oath and whether the relic found at Antioch was a 
Lance or a Nail), but one vitally important, affecting our whole 
conception of her father. Which broke faith first, Alexius or 
the Crusaders? Was Alexius or Bohemund the greater knave? 
Even from his daughter’s own story we are inclined to give at 
least the chronological precedence in duplicity to the Emperor, 
and to believe that from the very first he was trying to circum- 
vent his detested allies, till he finally deserted them in their dire 

1 XIV. 2, pp. 423, 428. 

2 Alexius tries to set St. Gilles’ son against Tancred by this accusation (XIV. 2, 
p- 425). Insolence is Tancred’s chief characteristic. He is the last to take the oath 
of homage and brawls in the Emperor’s presence (XI. 3, pp. 316, 317). He is the 
first openly to ‘break the oath’ by wresting Laodicea from an imperial general 
(XI. 7, p. 330), and he acts all along as Bohemund’s dme damnée. But with her 
strange fair-mindedness Anna depicts him as a devoted and obedient nephew 
while Bohemund is alive (XI. 3, p. 3163; 7, p. 3303 in XII. 13, p. 346, he 
even lets his uncle choose a wife for him, and in XIII. 11, p. 4053 12, p. 410, 
it is assumed he will do Bohemund’s bidding); a brave and energetic soldier 
(XI. 5, p. 320; XII. 2, p. 348), orparwwrijs deperoveiraros, and a never defeated 
master of siegecraft (XII. 2, p. 349), as well as pwyadedtaros t&v Kar’ adrov, 
famed for strategic experience, a true ‘thunderbolt-bearer’ (zbid.). His mother as 
guardian of Otranto is brave and resourceful, and outwits the Greek admiral 
who attacks the town (XII. 8). One curious touch is that Anna professes 
ignorance as to whether she or her husband was related to Bohemund by blood 
(ibid. p. 366). Similarly it is strange to find her calling Roger the mpw7droxos 


son of Robert (V. 3, p. 131), when in reality Bohemund was the eldest, the only 
son of the first wife Alberada, as we learn from Malaterra, I. 30 (Muratori, op. cit. 


V. p. 557): 

PR? 2. Baldwin does not come well out of this story. He is taken in by the 
Tyrians and fails from indolence and over-confidence to capture Tyre, and though 
he saw through a falsehood of Butumites’ and ‘reproved him bitterly as a liar’, 
he yet fatuously hoped to get money from the imperial envoys and use it against 
Alexius to help Tancred. Butumites insisted on service before payment and Bald- 
win sent him away. He is indeed changed for the worse from the reasonable and 
brave count of X. 10, p. 300; XI. 7. 
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need at Antioch. But in fairness we must remember that the 
Crusaders (and especially the gigantic, cunning, unscrupulous, 
and overbearing Bohemund) seemed to him quite as much 
savages as Red Indians did to the early American settlers. If he 
used fraud and not force to get the better of them, it may have 
been necessity rather than preference that dictated his actions, 
because, in Anna’s familiar phrase, ‘not having sufficient forces 
against such numbers ev aunyavia Kabioraro’,: a frame of mind 
not. heroic but very human. 


t VII. 6, p. 203, and often elsewhere. 
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40. KOINH AND GRAMMAR 


E have now come, after our attempted exploration in the 

various paths of Anna’s morals and mind, to a viewpoint 
distinct in character from any we have yet approached. Here 
the question is not What did Anna feel and think? but How 
did she express it? In short we come to her Style. When we 
reflect that on the style of her predecessor Psellus a learned 
Frenchman has recently written a volume of 614 pages,? it 
might seem as if such a subject had better be left to form a 
separate book. But if the style is the man (or the woman), 
we are in duty bound to say at least a few words about Anna 
Comnena’s. 

It would take an exhaustive study to compare it with that 
of her contemporaries, in order to estimate her superiority or 
the reverse. Most of the Byzantine Greeks of about her time 
are hard reading, and she certainly is one of the hardest. Taking 
them at random, we observe that her husband Bryennius, at 
least for the first half of his work, is far easier than Anna; so 
also is Attaliates. Zonaras is sometimes obscure, sometimes 
very clear; the Anon. Syn. Chron. is on the whole easy, and 
Psellus very difficult, while at the other end of the rather wide 
period we have Nicetas Acominatus, often almost incom- 
prehensible. Theophylact and Theodore Prodromus? writing 
on current topics present difficulties of a special kind. One 
handicap of course they all had in common: they were trying to 
perpetuate a classical language which was no longer the spoken 
tongue of their time. And their faults are just what we might 
expect: artificiality, phrases elaborately recondite, verbs heaped 
with prefixes because the plain root-meaning had become 
obscured, quotations and allusions to pad out the ‘shrunk shank’ 
of their style. 

This question of the Byzantine literary xow7 has called forth 
a flood of literature. Suffice it to say with Renauld that the term, 
as used by Psellus, meant ‘la /angue de la tradition écrite, langue de 
savants, qui reposait essentiellement sur limitation du vocabu- 
laire et des formes de I’ancien grec . . . langue conventionnelle 
qui. . . subsiste encore aujourd’hui sous le nom de langue puriste 


x E. Renauld, Etude de la langue et du style de Michel Psellos, Paris, 1920, with a 
Lexique choisi de Psellos as a separate volume. 

2 A. Maiuri, in his article Una nuova poesia di Teodoro Prodromo in greco volgare 
(B. Z. XXIII pp. 397-407), suggests that Prodromus used sometimes to write his 
poems ‘in lingua volgare’ and translate them into ‘lingua letteraria’, 
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ou langue savanie.* This critic then enumerates the features 
which distinguish the xow7 from Attic Greek, new words, new 
meanings, corrupted grammar, looser syntax, all of which he 
sums up as ‘l’admission de tournures de la basse grécité’.> Krum- 
bacher gives an even shorter definition of the xow7): ‘Sie steht auf 
einer Mittelstufe zwischen der attischen Reinsprache und dem 
schwankenden Idiom des Volkes.’ And we can see for ourselves 
that different authors occupy different positions on this ‘middle 
step’, Anna Comnena being, in her own opinion and that of 
her age, a perfectly pure ‘Atticizer’.4 Few critics however 
would agree with her; in her most elaborate passages, those 
over which she obviously laboured most and of which she was 
certainly most proud, she reminds us of the comparison drawn 
by Rohde between the erudite Byzantines, with their fine 
phrases and displays of learning, and the ‘Vogel Strauss, der 
trotz seiner prachtigen Federn nicht fliegen kénne’.5 Grenier,® 
after dwelling on the marked division in eleventh-century Con- 
stantinople between the language of the learned (founded on 
the classics to which two centuries before men’s minds had 
been turned back by Photius) and the language of the people, 
sums up the characteristics of Byzantine literature’? as follows: 


1 Op. cit., Introd., p. iii. He contrasts it with ‘ce que les philologues appellent 
kow7 sans autre qualificatif, la langue de la tradition orale’. 

2 Prodromus even if on occasion he composed in the popular Greek of his day, 
yet throughout his writings professes as a classical scholar to despise it. 

3G. B. Lisp joo: 

4 Pref. 1, p.1, 76 ‘EAnvitew és dxpov eomovdaxvia. Zonaras says of her rv yAdr- 
tav elxev axpiB@s arrixifovoay (XXVIII. 26). To Theodore Prodromus she is 
the Tenth Muse (Epithalamium: P. G. 133, col. 1401). Her attitude to the common 
speech of her day is interesting. She calls it sometimes 7 cvv7jbea (IV. 4, p. 109; 
VI. 3, p. 156; 13, p. 180; XI. 11, p. 339), sometimes (8:drts yAwrry or Aééts (VII. 5, 
p. 201; X. 2, p. 272; XII. 6, p. 362), and quotes verbatim a verse composed in it 
(II. 4, p. 51). (Cf. also VII. 3, p. 198; and XII. 6, p. 362 of similar songs.) So 
Cecaumenus (Strat. p. 49) speaks of monks as i8:arat T@ Adyw, recalling 2 Cor. xi. 6. 
But Anna also uses xow7) diaAexros in this sense, and not in that taken by Renauld 
from Psellus (III. 4, p. 80; VIII. 3, p. 227). Once she talks of 4 viv yA@rra 
€xBapBapwoaca as having changed the name Lychnitis into Achrida (XII. 9, p. 371); 
once she speaks of the ‘Persian dialect’ (VI. 12, p. 178) ; and twice she calls the 
Scythian language a 8vdAexros which Greeks could not understand (VII. 9, p. 211 
(bis) ; VIII. 5, p. 232), where there is no sense as in our word ‘dialect’ of a patois 
but rather of a distinct language. But on one occasion she introduces a ‘word 
commonly used by the soldiers’ (VII. 1, p. 188), namely xomds, probably for cxomds 
in the sense of ‘aim’ or ‘object’, and legitimately to be translated ‘little game’. 
W. Miller, in his article on Anna (Quart. Rev., January 1920), translates it ‘fatigue- 
parties’. 

When Anna transmogrifies foreign names in a way that to Gibbon shows her 
‘proud ignorance so dear and familiar to a polished people’, we need to remind 
ourselves of Bury’s comment on this: ‘A reader, ignorant of the pronunciation 
of modern Greek, might easily do injustice to Anna’. 

5 Der griechische Roman, p. 333. 6 Empire byzantin, Vol. 1, p. 329. 

7 He makes the interesting observation that up to the Crusades Byzantine 
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On the one hand learning, adherence to tradition, and love 
of form; on the other want of life or observation or .the sense 
of truth and beauty. In Anna’s case the indictment is grossly 
exaggerated, but it has enough verisimilitude to make a good 
foundation for any critical study of her style. An elaborate 
investigation of Renauld’s kind would be quite impossible here. 
We will content ourselves with pointing out in her writings 
certain peculiarities of construction and phraseology in which 
she diverges from classical Greek, usually in company with her 
contemporaries, and then a few of her more personal and 
individual qualities. 

At the outset we will dismiss her love for quotations and 
allusions, and especially for Biblical and Homeric phrases, with 
which we have dealt in considering her education. All the 
writers of her period quoted the Bible and Homer and displayed 
their knowledge of history and mythology, some more and 
some less copiously ;* it was the sign of having been properly 
brought up, just as in old days Members of Parliament plumed 
themselves on citations from Virgil and Horace. We may also 
omit the tendency to point a moral which we see in all Byzan- 
tine writers,? for this is connected with their view of Divine 
Providence, and of that we have already spoken. This feature, 
involving the careful enumeration of causes for events, is, we 
must repeat, to be found in Thucydides, the model for all later 
historians, as is also the putting into men’s mouths of ‘senti- 
ments proper to the occasion’.3 It is with humbler matters that 
we propose to deal here—grammar and vocabulary.‘ 

First, grammar. As in the Strategicon of Cecaumenus so in 
the Alextas moods are chaotic,’ indicative, subjunctive, and 
optative being used in the same sentence with no difference of 
meaning.® Plural verbs after a neuter plural noun are com- 
mon.’ Tenses are loosely used too often to make references 
necessary. Genitives absolute refer to the subject or object of 


literature was familiar to no one outside the Eastern Empire except the Arabs; 
Greek was as much an unknown language to the Western part of Europe, as Latin 
to the Eastern, ibid. p. 334. 

t Thus Bryennius and Zonaras quote little, Psellus fairly often, Theophylact 
very frequently. i ; 

2 Nicephorus Bryennius and Attaliates in particular do this very markedly. 

3 Thuc. I. 22. 

4 It should be said at the outset that the references in the notes are meant to be 
illustrative, not exhaustive, from this point onwards. 

5 We may remark that as to genders and cases Anna is more careful than Cecau- 


menus. 
6 e.g. XIII. 12, pp. 410D, 411A. So aorist optative and future indicative in X. 8, 


Pp. 293 A. 
7 eg. III. 6, p. 84 B, c, and often elsewhere. 
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a sentence ;! demonstrative pronouns take the place of reflexive, 
and the reflexives themselves are promiscuous.* The verb 
xpacbat is followed by an accusative or a genitive. 3 We have 
ets for év and e& for eis,4 and 8a with the genitive meaning 
‘made of’ or ‘at’.s In one sentence the same pronoun, av7@, 
refers to two different people.° We get ws wa introducing the 
object of a verb of promising, without any causal, final, or con- 
secutive force.?7 We have a redundant av with the optative in 
the protasis of a conditional relative clause. § We find the form 
épevpooay in the third person plural of the second aorist,? and 
the feminine of was used in agreement with a masculine noun 
as in modern Greek,” while ‘the editorial we’ makes Anna 
speak of herself as rv yA@rrav éxdaxdvras where we should expect 
the feminine singular." But over and above all these com- 
parative trifles we have changes of subject in the middle of 
a sentence, broken constructions, and omissions of principal 
verbs, all making the Alexias very difficult to construe.” In this 
respect Anna is certainly as bad a sinner as any of her con- 
temporaries, and to these defects is doubtless due the aversion 
hitherto shown to putting her into English. 


1 IX. 9, p. 262, where diadyutodvrwy in a parenthesis refers to the subject of 
the long main sentence as expressed by the relative clause 6mdécot . . . tapfaar. 
Also XII. 5, p- 3588 5 7, p. 3658, and often elsewhere. 

2 rovTw for éavTd, VIL. I, P. 223; tovrou for éaurod, XII. 2, p. 348; exetvns for 
éauTfs, XII. 2, p. 351; rovrous for éavrois, XIII. 6, p. 392; ody for juadv adrdyv, 
XI. 4. p. 3193 €avrdv for ‘myself’, XIV. 2, p. 425. 

3 XI. 12, p. 340; XV. II, p. 499. 

4 XI. 10, p. 335, and often elsewhere; XV. I1, p. 499. 

5 Both in XI. 11, p. 339B. ¢ XI. 9; p. 333'D. 

7 XIII. 12, p. 409¢. 

8 XI. 12, p. 342B, and see Goodwin’s Greek Grammar, edition of 1894, §§ 1437-9. 

9 XV.2,p.464D. Psaltis’ Greek Grammar gives a similar form 7A8ocav as appearing 
in Greek chroniclers generally. 

10 XII. 8, p. 367d. 11 XIV. 4, p. 438. So also in X. 2, p. 271. 

2 Thus in VI. 11, p. 175 G, ‘the weaker enemy’ is the subject of yévnrat, but we 
have to supply ‘Alexius’ before the next four subjunctives. In XI. 6, p. 3248, 
the sentence starts with 6 BaowAevs as subject, but when we get to the principal 
verb ¢@ave. we find it has acquired a fresh subject, I’eA‘eAwos, and the Emperor 
becomes the object as todrov. A few lines later (p. 325 A) the sentence Aoyropov.. 
g¢vyjs has no principal verb, and the nominative participle AapBavewr refers in 
sense to the Emperor, last mentioned in the genitive. In III. 7, p. 86 B we have to 
put in as subject ‘Anna Dalassena’ before #aéya jv in a kind of apposition to her own 
‘past life’; in III. 8, p. 88 B, the sentence beginning 70 d€ 480s has no principal verb. 

13 See p. 3, note 2, above. 
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INES as to vocabulary. Here our subject falls under three 
heads, foreign words, unclassical words, and words un- 
classically used. 

Professor R. M. Dawkins in an unpublished paper from 
which he has kindly authorized quotation’ says: ‘When 
Byzantium got a Roman Emperor’ and a court in which Latin 
was the language, and when the whole machinery of Roman 
government, together with Roman Law and Roman military 
art, was settled in the East, . . . a long series of words passed 
at this period from Latin into Greek.’ It appears that up to 
the reign of Justinian Greek writers tried to keep out Latin 
words, but in the eighth and ninth centuries a large number of 
technical and official Latin words are found, when and because 
Latin had disappeared as the official language ;3 Latin words 
had still to be used in many subjects hitherto dealt with in 
Latin, because no Greek substitute had ever been found. In 
the legal writings of Justinian we can trace the change in the 
public mind as to the two languages; in his great works Latin 
is used, but the larger part of his Novels are in ‘this common 
Greek tongue’.4 In the fifth century inscriptions on the walls 
of Constantinople begin to be in Greek, till finally Latin only 
survived on coins or in court acclamations. But many Latin 
words had been by this time incorporated into the Greek lan- 
guage. Of one set of such terms Professor Dawkins says: “The 
army of the Empire was peculiarly a Roman institution with 
naturally a full set of Latin terms, very many of which were 
taken over, together with the army organization, by the Byzan- 
tine Empire.’ Oman’ speaks of ‘the extraordinary mixture of 
Roman, Greek, and Teutonic words’ in the military termino- 
logy in the days of Maurice (586-602), but in the Tactzca of 
Leo (probably, as has been said, the Isaurian, 717-41, but pos- 
sibly the Wise, 886-911) Latin technical phrases are invariably 
translated into Greek, to ensure universal comprehension. 

This is not all. With the commercial contact of East and West, 
existing even before the Crusades, a fresh set of words derived 
from the Latin crept into the Byzantine vocabulary. We must 
therefore carefully distinguish in the Alexias between the Latin 

« Latin Words in the Modern Greek Vocabulary. 2 i.e. Constantine. 

3 Freeman (Some points in the later history of the Greek language: J. H.S. X11) 
compares this to ‘the flood of French words which entered English when English 


overcame French as the language of this land’. 
¢ Novel 7, ch. 1. 5 Art of War, I, p. 177. 
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terms which the Byzantines had inherited from the period be- 
tween Constantine and Justinian, and the Low Latin terms 
which expressed medieval ideas. There are also a few that 
come from sources other than Latin. We must therefore divide 
Anna’s foreign words into three groups, non-Latin, Old Latin, 
Medieval. 

(a) Of non-Latin terms we find fairly few. Anna correctly 
calls the officials in Serbia and Dalmatia ‘qui proximam a rege 
potestatem habebant’ by the name of Covmavor,’ and the Hun- 
garian king by that of xpaAys2 Turkish rulers are ‘emirs’ or 
‘sultans’ or ‘exousiasts’ or ‘satraps’. The last word, used as 
early as Xenophon’s day, is once less correctly applied by Anna 
to Greeks.3 MovoovAuavos is from the Arabic,+ a8Bas and oaf- 
Barov from the Hebrew,5 fazpixvov (chess) from Persia, said to 
be its place of origin.® The word xovAd, citadel,’ is nearly cer- 
tainly derived from the Arabic cale (which gives us the modern 
village of Kula near Philadelphia in Asia Minor) and not, as 
Du Cange supposes, from the Latin collis.3 Xayovdaou in Asia 
Minor (XV. 2, p. 264) is by its name (derived from the Turkish 
for ‘willow’) ‘a striking proof of the extent of the Seljuk power 
along the Dorylaion route’.9 

(b) Old Latin terms are very numerous. First we get many 
titles or names of office, such as Katoap and A’yovora, applied 
throughout by Anna to her husband and her mother, the 
‘Domestic’ of the East or West, and the ‘Grand Primicerius’. 
We also have vwBedAiowos,” Sové used in many passages for 
various forms of leadership by land and sea, and giving rise™ 
to the derivatives dovxuxcds and douxdrov; py€ for kings, e.g. of 
Germany or Jerusalem; zpiyxizes for princes,” Kopnres for 
Frankish counts repeatedly and twice for Greek officers; oma6a- 
ptos, ‘guardsman’;' xaBaAdpios, ‘horseman’,'’ Maiorpopirror, 


1 IX, 10, p. 265 c, and Du Cange’s note. 

2 XIII. 12, p. 416. 

3 IX. 4, p. 252. Ltaovs in VI. 9, p. 170, probably = Mod. Turk. tchaoush, 
‘sergeant’, 4 XIV. 3, p. 4323; 6, p. 442. 

5 II. 4, p. 513; 9, p. 62; VI. 8, p. 166; VIII. 2, p. 223. 6 XII. 6, p. 360. 

7 XI. 5, p. 3203 11, p. 339. Soin Cec., Strat. p.64. In VII. 1 we have ré rod KovAn 
moXixviov as the name of a fortress near the borders of Thrace and Macedonia. 
Ramsay (Historical Geography of Asia Minor, pp. 211-12) says the word ‘is still used 
in Turkish in the sense of a.single house standing apart among the fields away from 
a town, and therefore like a castle’. 


8 Note on XI. 5, p. 320 B. 9 Ramsay, op. cit. p. 209 note. 

to X. 3, p. 2743 XIII. 8, p. 399; 12, p. 416. In VII. 8, p. 208, we get the un- 
pleasing hybrid Protonobellisimos. m XIII. 12. 

1 III. 10, p. 93. 3X. 3, p. 276: 8, p. 2900. 


_ 4 IL. 11, p. 64. Allied names are efxouBirns and Beoriapirns, both denoting mén 
in a corps of guards (IV. 4, p. 109). We may compare vordpios in XIII. 12, p. 416. 
™ XIII. 12, p. 411. Anna knows this is a Norman term. 
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magistri militum, for the governors of Naples.1 Then there are 
names connected with the imperial administration: maddriov, 
the hybrid xpvodBovAMov and céxperov very frequently, dddixiov, 
‘office’, and pdya, ‘salary’,? Koppépiov, ‘a trading tax’,3 and 
Nirpa, ‘a talent of gold’, defined by Liddell and Scott as the 
Sicelo-Greek version of libra. In other fields we have dépos for 
Sorum, mporrdpiov for ‘ducal seat’,5 mépra for ‘gate’,® otyva for 
‘marks’,”? pavovdAwv for ‘candle-stick’,® cxdéAa for ‘wharves’, 
xéANa for a monastic ‘cell’, gddyovoov for a ‘lampoon’,™ Kévtpov 
for “centre’,” BpéBiov for an ecclesiastical inventory.3 The 
word «Aeicovpa used by Anna for a ‘gorge’ or ‘pass’4 is 
explained by Oman as ‘a corruption of the Roman clausura; 
it consisted of an important mountain pass with a fortress 
and garrison’. Other military terms are ¢dccarov,5 koupdtwp 
for ‘commandant,’ «éprwa, a wall between towers,'7 Kdorpov or 
kaorTéAdov very frequently; in the naval sphere we get e&xovo- 
odrov," a name due, according to Du Cange," to the fact that 
Venetian freight-boats were excusati, that is, enjoyed certain 
exemptions. Month-names are Latin; we get April, June, 
August, October, November, December.” Finally we can 
close the list with the word rvp8y for ‘tumult’,” which seems to 
be peculiar to Anna, a translation coined by her for the 
occasion. 

(c) Medieval terms are the most scanty of the three groups; 
in fact there are only four certain ones, Kovooratios (‘con- 
stable’), Ailios (‘vassal’), cepyevrio. (‘foot soldiers’, from ser- 
vientes),*4 and mepeypivos (‘pilgrim’, not ‘stranger’).*5 We ought 


t XIII. . 387. Cf. wdytorpos rv aéiay (II. 4, p. 50). 

2 TII.6, et, bs ; on on Le - 6: Thioword, ‘that which is asked for’, 
had in the sixth century meant ‘largesse to the people’. There is of course no classi- 
cal Latin equivalent; it is merely derived from rogare. 

3 VI. 5, p. 162. 4 XIII. 12, p. 414. 


5 XIII. 3, p. 382; XIV. 6, p. 444. Strabo has ¢dpor. 6 VI. 11, p. 176. 
7 XIII. 12, p. 416. : 8 XV. 6, p. 480, __ 9 VI. 5, p. 161. 
10 XV. 8, p. 480. ™ XIII. 1, p. 377. Dion Cassius has ¢dapdoov. 


1 VI. 3, p. 156. 13 [hi ; 
4 V.7, p.1413 VIII. 7, p. 237; X. 2, p. 272; XIII, 5, p. 391. Oman, op. cit. I, 

. 185. ‘ 
ae - VIII. 5, p. 231 (bis), it means a ‘camp’, but it is equivalent-to ‘armed 
band’ in XI. 2, p. 312; 8, p. 330 (bis); 11, p. 340. In X. 4, p. 281, it might bear 
either sense. 6 VII. 8, p. 205. 

17 XI. 1, p. 309. 8 X. 8, p. 290; XII. 8, p. 369. 

19 Note on X. 8, p. 290 c. He refers to Justinian’s Vovel 59, ch. 2, where 
ééxovocdrov is a tax paid for any immunity. 

é II. 10, p. 64; Tse: Pp. 1053 4, p. 108; 6, p. 1143 VI. 8, p. 166; XIII. I, p. 376. 
We may contrast the pedantry of John Cinnamus (Hist. I. 10, p. 15), ‘the month 
which the Hellenes call Xanthic, and the Romaioi April’. 

a XIV. 7, p. 448. 2 V.6, p. 1403; XIII. 4, p. 389. 

23 XIII. 12. 24 XIII. 9, p. 401. 25 XIII. 12, pp. 414, 416. 
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perhaps to include yaA¢a for galley,* as this does not appear in 
Greek till the tenth century and the original in classical Latin 
only means a ‘helmet’, never any kind of vessel. Anna also 
gives us mayavds, not in the classical sense of ‘rustic’, nor in that 
of ‘citizen’ as opposed to soldier, which we find as early as the 
sixth century, but meaning ‘Pagan’ as opposed to Christian ; 
this, she informs us, was a ‘Latin’ (i.e. Norman) usage.? Finally 
it may be accepted as a fact that her name rldyypa is an attempt 
to transliterate ‘cancer’, applied in Low Latin to a cross-bow.3 


72. VOCABULARY—UNCLASSICAL WORDS 
OR USAGES 


On the whole we must admit that Anna uses very few 
foreign words. This is not so as to non-classical Greek words, 
of which she has many. Beginning at random, we note that 
Kpnodvyerov is not Attic, and she may have got it either from 
Herodotus or from Lucian.t Several unusual expressions 
seem to come to her from Polybius: dié77pa, an instrument used 
in signalling or measuring; welavdyxn, compulsion disguised 
as persuasion ;5 ouppetwdns dxAos, the vulgar herd ;° dpynriprov 
as a base of operations ;° and pomds AapBdvew, to turn;7 while 
her use of padiovpyia as ‘roguery’ (not ‘laziness’ or ‘lewdness’ 
as in Xenophon, or specifically ‘fraud’ as in Plutarch), and 
her favourite word zavoipyos, ‘crafty’, employed (as Liddell and 
Scott express it) ‘in a less positively bad sense’ than in the 
Attic poets, may be ascribed to the same source.’ From Plu- 


TV I OsPDen Loz: 

2 XII. 1, pp. 346, 347: 8, p. 367; XIII. 12, pp. 406, 409. When Bohemund 
called his Scythian captives Pagans, he was ‘mocking both at their name and their 
appearance’ ; clearly the classical idea of boorishness still clung to the word. It 
is interesting to see from Du Cange’s note on XII. 8, p. 367 c that Constantine VII 
Porphyrogenitus (911-59) was so ignorant of its derivation as to say: mayavol 
Kara THY Tav LKdAaBwv yAdooav aBarrioror épunvederac. 

3 X. 8, p. 291; see p. 369, note 2. 

41. 15, p. 36; VII. 3, p. 195; TX. 1, p. 2485 XI. 12, p. 341; XIV. 2, p. 427; 
XV. 4, Pp. 473- 

5 (a) XIII. 3, p- 384; Polyb. X. 46. 1. (6) XV. 8, p. 487; Polyb. XXI. 42. 7. 
The word zefaveyxn occurs in Alexius’ poem to his son John (Mous. Alex. I. 93). 

6 (a) X.9, p. 294; Polyb. IV. 75.5. (6) I. 4, p.93 IX. 1, p. 246; XI. 11, p. 339; 
Polyb. I. 17. 5. 7 XI. 12, p. 342; Polyb. I. 20. 7. 

8 (a) I. 12, p. 29; VII. 9, p. 209; XII. 1, p. 3453 XIII. 4, p. 387; Polyb. XII. 
1o. 5. Alexius uses pgdiovpyia in line 393 of his first poem and padvoupyety in lines 
365, 366, but here there is, as perhaps in Anna’s phrase in XIII. 4, p. 387, a distinct 
suggestion of deceit. (b) We get the adjective in X. 2, p. 2713 9, p. 294; XI. 12, 
P- 341; XII. 8, p. 367; XIII. 10, p. 404; XV. 3, p. 467, with the noun in I. 12, 
p. 29; XIII. 4, p. 387, and the in verb XIII. 3, p. 382; XIV. 2, p. 426; Polyb. V. 
75. 2 &c. 
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tarch’s vocabulary she borrows frequently; she would appear 
to have carefully studied him. Among the words used by her 
and first found in his writings, as the dictionary will show, are 
duepysvia, “freedom from anxiety’, with derivative verb and 
adverbs ;' dmayépevors for ‘exhaustion’ with the corresponding 
participle ‘growing weary of’ ;? dpewudvios, ‘war-mad’ ;3 rrapavd- 
Awpa, ‘prey’, whether of the sword or of disease or of famine.‘ 
Her proverb apés Kpfra xpytitwy occurs twice in Plutarch.‘ 
From him she gets her unclassical use of the classical word 8y0- 
avevew, as ‘to make public’, not (as in Xenophon) to ‘confiscate’. 
She brings it in three times and the kindred adjective Snudo.s 
once, when speaking of her mother’s reluctance to ‘make public’ 
her person or her charms. She also has his phrase otxoupeiv 
‘to stay at home’, as well as the adjective oixoupixds first found 
in Lucian.© Other Plutarchian words are éudopeiv, ‘to fill’ ;7 
mpoxatapktixes, ‘antecedent’ of a cause of disease ;* xataxAnpod- 
ofa, ‘to take as one’s share’ ;? péxrns, a ‘worker’ ; oxawpia, 
‘mischievous scheme’ ;" avdpaydOyyua, ‘exploit’ ;” yapriov, ‘a little 
paper’ ;3 jeyadoupyds, ‘energetic’ ;'+ and vypyAatos, which 
Plutarch applies to red hot iron ‘quenched in cold water’, and 
Anna to iron made into a statue, very much as Euthymius 
Zigabenus describes Alexius as sharpening his tongue against 
heresy ‘like hot iron hardened in cold water’, xa8amep oidnpos 
Geppos BdaTe Yuyp@ oropwleis 15 

One other class of words shows a less fortunate result of 
Anna’s close study of this favourite author, i. e. various long 


t VI. 10, p.171; VIII. 6, p. 234; 8, p. 239; IX. 1, p. 247; XIV. 1, p.419; XV. 1, 
p. 460. In IX. 5, p. 254; XIV. 1. p, 421; XV. 6, p. 480, we have dzreptpepipvws. 

2 XV. 11, pp. 504, 505. 3 XI. 5, p. 323, and elsewhere. 

4 III. 12, p.. 99; IV. 2, p. 106; 3, p. 108; V. 1, p. 125; 3, p. 132D; X. 6, pp. 286, 
2878; XI. 4, p. 319, &c. In II. 3, p. 48, it is followed by a dative instead of a 
genitive. Elsewhere it is often replaced by épyov in the same sense: V. 3, p. 1924; 
VI. 3, p. 156; VIII. 5, p. 233; X. 6, p. 2874; XIV. 6, p. 443; XV. 1, p. 462, and 
cf. Attal. pp. 21, 106; Nic. Bry. I. 17, p. 31. 

5 X. 11, fp. 304; Plut. Aemil. 23; Lysand. 20. 

6 (a) XII. 3, p. 351. For ‘confiscate’ she has Syuevew in XII. 6, p. 362, and the 
cognate substantive in VI. 4, p. 157. In X. 1, p. 270, the passive dednpoolevro may 
be translated ‘was brought forward in public’; the C. S$. H. B. translator takes it 
as ‘damnatus est’, in allusion to an ecclesiastical anathema; (b) XII. 3, p. 351; 
XIV. 7, p. 446. 

7 XI. 12, p. 342 (b15); XIV. 8, p. 453. ; : 

8 XIV. 4, p. 437; XV. 11, p. 498. She contrasts it with the Aristotelian ovve- 
xT.Kos, ‘essential’, in the superlative. 

9 XIII. 2, p. 380. 10 J. 2, p. 6: 12, p. 28; X. 8, p. 292. — 

1 XII. 6, p. 360. It is to be noted that the word only occurs in Plutarch ina 
doubtful passage of Lysand. 25 where Sintenis reads oxevwpia. Anna also has 
oxaipnua in the same sense (IX. 3, p. 250). 

2 7,1, p. 3; XI. 8, p. 332; XIII. 7, p. 395, &c. 

13 XV. 4, p. 471. ™% X. 5, pp. 282, 283. 

ts XIV. 4, p. 436; Pref. to Panopl. Dogm. (P. G. 130 col. 21). 
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and clumsy compounds, such as zpooamaireiy (‘to demand 
besides’), émSpdéocecba (‘to lay hold of’) instead of the simple 
form,? émwvordlew (‘to nod over’),3 ddiAoxypnuatia (the ‘not 
being greedy for money’),4 7apaxoAovOyya. (‘consequence’) with 
its cognate verb,’ and finally zepavtodoyia (‘talking about 
oneself’), out of which she gets the even more unpleasing verb 
mepiavtoAoyeiv® 

Other uncouth late Greek compounds for which we need not 
blame Plutarch are found in such numbers in the Alexias that 
we can only give specimens; e.g. taAavoxdprov, ‘ruins of a fort’ ; 
moduxvpavtos, ‘swelling with many waves’; ovvegvdaivera, of 
weaving a story together ; emwpverar, of the sea howling round 
one ; éxavavyjéopuar, ‘I will swim back’ ;? dvevrpemiew, “to prepare 
thoroughly’ ;° azoxpicidpios, ‘ambassador’, asin modern Greek ;? 
mepwaAakrav Guds, a Curious way of expressing indignation or 
courage ‘that howls around’; wapamopeiy, ‘to go astray’; 
evavbevretv, ‘to be independent’ ;” iyyyAaretv, ‘to track with 
stealth’,"3 and the contemptuous ovyxivyats, ‘crowding together’, 
applied to the Crusading hosts.™ J 

As reflecting her ideals, we note the unclassical avdoraxros, 
‘watchful’,'5 and dmawpetv, ‘to keep in mental suspense’. In 
military matters she has the late Greek 76 mpoyetrwmov for the 
‘vanguard’,'7 axpdateyos for the ‘pointed’ roof of a penthouse," 
amootpdtevtos for a ‘retired soldier’,!9 wodoxometv of ‘hacking 
down’ a fortress from below,” and finally evayraAileo@ar, ‘to set 
(a spear) in rest’, occurring in almost every battle-scene. 

In social matters she uses the word pey:oraves for ‘chiefs’ or 
more usually ‘nobles’, and most characteristically she gives us 
the active of the classical verb dnuoxparotcfa (meaning ‘to live 
in a democracy’) in the scornful phrase of sinister implication, 


t X. 10, p. 300. 2 XIV. 2, p. 426; 7, p. 445; XV. 6, p. 479. 

3 XII. 3, p. 353 (bis); XIII. 6, p. 393: 7, p. 395. 4 IX. 2, p. 250. 

5 X. 3, p. 276; 5, pp. 283, 285; 11, pp. 304, 306. 

6 Pref. 1, p. 1; VII. 3, p. 198; XII. 3, p. 351; XV. 3, p. 468; cf. Nic. Bry. 
IV. 15, p. 96, and Psellus’ Fun. Or. on his mother B.G. Med. V, p. 11. 


7, All five in Book XIV, ch. 6 and 7. 8 XIII. 3, p. 385. 
9 XIII. 12, p. 416. 10 VII. 9, p. 212; VIII. 8, p. 239; XI. 6, p. 325. 
u XI. 6, p. 327. 1 V. 3, p. 132; XII. 2, p. 349. 


3 VII. 1, p. 188; XIV. 6, p. 442. 

™4 X. 5, pp. 283, 285; 6, p. 288. So the verb of the Byzantine mob in V. 9, p. 149. 
The noun is applied in the same sense to the Crusaders in Mous. Alex. I. 330. 

™s XII. 4, p. 356, and often elsewhere. As an adverb it comes twice in one 
sentence in XIV. 3, p. 429. 

16 VI. 12, pp. 178, 179; XII. 8, pp. 366, 367, &c. 

17 XI. 7, p. 328. As an adjective it means ‘in front’ or ‘facing’ according as it is 
applied to one’s own side (VIII. 5, p. 232; XIII. 6, p. 392), or to the enemy 
(X. 3, p. 275). 8 XIII. 3, pp. 383, 385. 

IV) dod 2001 V a4 eprai Tiles, Ss, Pan Ti 
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olov dypyoxparobyres, ‘as though ripe for a revolution’.!. Among 
useful late words we may note her S.odAAaBos for ‘short’ of 
a letter, duéx8wv, ‘compatriot’ on the analogy of atréybwy3 
ouumocobv, ‘to reckon’,t and the intensive adverb zapev6¥, 
‘absolutely at once’.s Again, pd’ dvrwarfoa ioyvovres is not 
classical, but. it is expressive.° As to oyeSoypadéa, such writing 
on tablets (cxé6n) of passages to be parsed and analysed was, 
Anna tells us, a comparatively new educational method; it 
is therefore inevitable that the name should be new.7 Two more 
late phrases may be mentioned. The Booxyparddns Bios* ap- 
plied by Anna to a life of purely animal existence is interesting 
because it appears in her father’s first poem, referring to the 
life of children.9 And the words &’ éyyopyyouv (once followed 
by #Ans), used of building operations in two passages which 
have sorely exercised Du Cange, become quite simple when 
we realize that xop7y. in modern Greek means ‘cement’. The 
harbour near the Bucoleon at Constantinople and the fortress 
constructed by Cantacuzenus in his siege of Laodicea were 
made of concrete; the mystery is explained. 

Finally in a Christian writer we naturally get terms which 
would have conveyed nothing to a Pagan Greek. dzoxdpats, 
clerical tonsure," Bdmriopa or dwtiowa for ‘baptism’,” are new 
words for new ideas. 

But Anna does not content herself with new words; 
she tries to put new wine into old bottles by using classical 
words in a non-classical meaning, and of this the instances are 
legion. 

As a generalization we may say that she uses words in a 
less accurate way than do the Attic Greeks whom she professes 
to imitate. It is a well-recognized fact that in a Silver Age 
the sense of words breaks down and becomes wider and vaguer ; 
furthermore, in the case of the Byzantines purist tendencies 
led to a-dislike of technical terms or of the use of any one 
word with a consistent and invariable meaning.3 This is 


1 VI. 12, p. 180. Byzantine writers use the active form in reference to the 
starting of riots by the S4yor or circus-factions. 


2 VIII. 8, p. 238. Seep ise, paag2™ 

41. 16, p. 37; IV. 3, p. 108; VII. 7, p. 204; XI. 1, p. 3103 5, p. 323; XIV. 
4, P- 4333 9, P- 455. It is usually in the passive. Se LO ps -331. 

6 


V. 4, p. 1353; XI. 2, p. 316; 3, p. 318. In IX. 10, p. 265, we get pS” avrw- 
moa. Suvdpevos. Dos Whee of POI. 3, B- 350- 
9 Mous. Alex. 1. 175. The adjective is found in Marcus Aurelius (rév els €avrév, 
IV. 28, ed. Stich, p. 39) as a sort of midway epithet between ‘brutal’ and ‘childish’. 
ro TIT. 1, p. 72; XI. 11, p. 3393 8 eyxopyyou tAns = ‘of material mixed with 
cement’. Byzantius, Dict. frangais-grec (1856), s.v. Ciment, spells it xoptyt. 
m V, 8, p. 145. ™m XIV. 8, p. 454, and elsewhere. 
3 F, Délger, Beitrdge zur Gesch. der byz. Finanzenverwaliung, p. 11. 
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very marked in Anna’s terms of relationship. In her pages 
dméyovos is ‘son’ (not ‘descendant of some lower generation’), 
Oeios is ‘cousin’ (not ‘uncle’), and zpdyovos is ‘father’ (not 
‘ancestor’) ;' éyyovos is a younger relation? not near enough to 
be counted among a man’s yvyjo.1, who are merely his ‘near 
kin’ or his ‘intimates’,3 with no sense of ‘lawfully begotten’ as 
in the classics. A yauBpds may be a ‘father-in-law’ or any 
‘connexion by marriage’.5 An é&ddeAdos can be not ‘nephew’ 
or ‘cousin’, but ‘brother’,° and e&adéAdy similarly denotes an 
indeterminate relationship.? In somewhat the same way 
petpagé, which originally meant ‘a young girl’, is the term 
applied to Alexius on his accession and to the valiant Marianus 
Maurocatacalo, both full-grown men.’ A similar want of 
precision in words of every-day life is to be seen in véwra, no 
longer ‘next year’, but applied by Anna to any later date, 
especially ‘next day’; in deiAn for any time of day, not as 
originally ‘late afternoon’; and in éxrore vaguely for ‘in past 
time’ or ‘from the early days’ ;? in @a7epos used not as ‘the other 
of two’, but ‘each’ or in plural ‘both’, and in xara xpdros, 
which ought to mean ‘by storm’ or ‘with all one’s might’, but 
recurs constantly in the Alexias as ‘utterly’ with the verbs of 
conquering, 7)77&v, Tpémew Or viKav.™ 


tVI5.9;, p69; VIII 2; parors XV ad. pu4d7ie 

2 II. 5, p. 51, and cf. II. 12, p. 67. 

3 XII. 7, p. 365. In VI. 4, p. 157; XIII. 5, p. 390, the idea of ‘kindred’ is 
weakened to that of ‘household’. In Nic. Bry., Preface, p. 9, we have yrnatorns 
for ‘close connexion’ and the adverb yrnowrara in the same sense; he uses the 
phrase yvnoiws dvaxeicPar mpds, ‘to be on intimate terms with’, in II. 29, p. 66. 
So Anna has yvnowreporv in the sense of ‘more intimate’ in IX. 6, p. 257; cf. 
X. 4, p. 278. But in XIII. 9, p. 401, Bohemund demands to be met by the 
yvnowrarot of the Emperor’s relations and in the end has to put up with 
TWes TOV TOppwTéepw ovyyev@v, Which makes the meaning of yynotwdrarou as ‘nearest’ 
perfectly clear. Cf. Anon. Syn. Chron., p. 187, where John is proclaimed Emperor at 
the hands of ‘the subjects and the near kinsmen’ (or ‘household’, r@yv yrnciwy). 
See p. 28, note 5, above. 

4 IX. 3, p. 250. SeITe Nps 7 ls lin p. 304s 

6 XV. 8, p. 488, unless we believe the word to be a slip for adradeAdos. 

7 In Il. 1, p. 443 3, p. 48, it is not clear whether Isaac had married the niece 
or the first cousin of the Empress Maria. 

§ III. 7, p. 85; 9, p. 913 X. 3, p. 277. In I. 1, p. 3, petpdxvov means a boy 
of fourteen. 

9 (a) IX. 5, p. 254, and elsewhere very frequently. In X. 9, p. 295 tipepov 
probably=‘at this season’ and not ‘today’. (b) XII. 6, p. 360; XIV. 5, p. 440. 
(c) XIV. 7, p. 446; XV. 10, p. 495. Cf. the equally vague phrase év trois rére 
hi “in these latter days’ (III. 3, p. 77, and see above, p. 60, note 1, and p. 355, 
note 4). 

10 Barépwy rdv médwv. XIV: 6, p. 4433; Kab” érépay mAeupav. XV. 5, Pp. 475. 

11 eg. V. 4, p. 134; VI. 5, pp. 160, 161: 9, p. 168: 10, p. 172; VII. 5, p. 200: 
9, p. 212: 11, p. 217; VIII. 1, p. 222; XI. 3, p. 318: 5, pp. 323, 324: 7, p. 328, 
and XIII. 6, p. 393. So in Nic. Bry. I. 14, p. 28; III. 3, p. 70: 14, p. 78, and 
Cinnamus, passim. 
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Curious changes of meaning are evident in all the words 
about oaths and treaties; reAetv, 7Anpody and the like mean not 
to ‘fulfil’ but merely to ‘make’ a contract,’ and ‘to sue for 
peace’ is softened into such phrases as ¢épwrév (or some similar 
word) 7a zepi eipivns.? puxpoysvyetv means ‘to show folly’ and 
not faintness of heart or body ;3 a@vyia is ‘madness’ not ‘despon- 
dency’ ;4 cvabea is not ‘sympathy’ but ‘pardon’,5 and dzdOeva 
not ‘want of passion’ (whether as a vice or a virtue) but 
‘immunity’.® edvova throughout means ‘loyalty’, ‘obedience’ 
rather than ‘goodwill’ in general, and the same is true of its 
cognate adjective and adverb.” ¢uAoTwetcba is not to love 
honour, but to bestow it, and the nouns derived from it mean 
a ‘reward’ or a ‘gift’ ;8 zépuoua once has its classical signification 
of ‘corollary’,? but on two other occasions it appears as an 
‘object of gain’ ;° t¥yn as ‘rank’ occurs frequently ;" once it is 
equivalent to the Latin Fortuna, a tutelary deity. The Attic 
phrase, ra mpéra pépew, ‘to win the first prize’, has come to 
mean a holding of high position.3 An ézovxos is no longer a 
‘settler from outside’ but merely an ‘inhabitant’..4 The Thucy- 
didean éxexepia, ‘armistice’, is extended to denote any absence 
from interference, and may be translated ‘respite’, ‘facility’, 
‘a free hand’, and so on. The word zar7yvpis never means 


t [X. 3, p. 251; X. 8, p. 292; 10, p. 300 (dis) ; XIII. 11, p. 406; XIV. 3, p. 4323 
XV. 6, p. 478. 

2 VII. 2, pp. 192, 193; IX. 4, p. 252; XIV. 3, p. 432; XV. 6, p. 477, &c. 

3 VI. 7, p. 166; XI. 3, p. 317. The noun in X. 2, p. 274, may possibly keep the 
classical meaning of ‘poor-spiritedness’, though ‘folly’ gives the better sense. 
In XIV. 4, p. 437, the idea of ‘faint-heartedness’ is clear. 

4 XII. 7, p. 365. 5 IX. 9, p. 264 (four times), and elsewhere; Attal. p. 124. 

6 VI. 4, p. 158; IX. 2, p. 249; 7, p. 259; X. 8, p. 2925 11, p. 306; XI. 2, p. 313. 

7 1. 8, pp. 19, 20; II. 4, p. 49; V. 2, p. 128; VI. 8, pp. 166, 168; VII. 3, p. 194; 
VIII. 1, pp. 221, 223; X. 9, p. 2953 11, p. 306; XII. 4, p. 355; XIII. 4 (four 
times) ; 10, p. 403; XIV. 1, p. 419; XV. 3, p. 468 (three times). Anna is proud 
to count herself among égou epi tov adroxpdropa edvor (XII. 3, p. 3533 cf. VIII. 
9, p. 242; IX. 7, p. 260). The original sense of ‘kindliness’ is retained in Preface 2, 
p. 3, and iy XIII. 6, p. 393, in the adverb. 

8 I. 12, p. 27; II. 12, p. 67; VI. 8, p. 167; VII. 6, p. 202; X. 3, p. 277; XI. 2, 
P- 314; 8, p. 332; 10, p. 338; XIV. 1, p. 422; XV. 6, p. 478. Cf. Nic. Bry. IV. 
1, p. 87. Three times ¢iAoriia occurs in the proberb of making a ‘virtue’ of 
necessity (VI. 10, p: 173; XIII. 8, p. 3993 9, p- 402). The use of the word in late 
inscriptions to denote lavish expenditure is well known, but there is no instance 
in the Alexias. 9 XIII. 6, p. 394. 10 X. 5, p. 285; XII. 8, p. 367. 

m VIII. 1, p. 221; X. 2, p. 271; XI. 9, p. 3343 XII. 8, p. 368; XIII. 6, p. 393- 

2 XIII. 12, p. 409. In XIV. 1, p. 420, she speaks of a man’s evruxia or ‘luck’. 

6) 106 OS job Gigs Orth pos PL GE hey eip oS Ul oy P- 350: 5, P- 3593 XIII. 4, 
p. 388; XIV. 9, p. 456. In XV. 8, p. 488, 74 mpara éoxnuarilero seems to mean 
‘he gave himself airs of the greatest importance’. 

% VIII. 7, p. 237; IX. 3, p. 2513 X. 3, p. 2743 4, p. 280; XIII. 5, p. 390; 
XV. 6, p. 480 (bis). 

1s V. 5, p. 139; WI. 10, p. 1745 12, p. 179: 14, p. 182; VII. 2, p. 190; 3, p. 194; 
XI. 1, p. 312. On her Thucydidean vocabulary see Reifferscheid, Praef. p. xxvii. 
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‘festival’ and has almost lost the derived sense of ‘market’, 
(though a shade of such a meaning hovers round it) and has 
become ‘supplies’.. Among other more or less military terms 
diverted from their original use, we have ayd¢iov (a rare classical 
word for ‘clothing’), used in the plural for ‘armour’.2 The 
term xAapvs, ‘soldier’s mantle’, comes in Byzantine Greek to 
denote first armour and then an armed man;3 so oxevy which to 
classical writers meant ‘dress’ or ‘tackle’ acquires a military 
flavour in the Alexias, being constantly used in the plural for 
‘baggage’. The verb xpadaivew keeps its warlike sense, but 
with a difference; it is not ‘brandish’ (as in poetical Attic) but 
‘dangle’, as we have seen in speaking of the Varangians and 
their swords.5 

This is but one of the verbs which Anna uses in an unclassical 
manner. In classical Greek ovvapdocew and ovyxporeiv are used 
of objects which can actually be knocked or welded together ; 
in the Alexias over and over again it is a metaphorical ‘clashing’ 
and the accusative which follows is uaxynv or woAeuov. The 
expressive xetpa diddvar, ‘to surrender’, from manum dare which 
originally meant to hold out one’s hands to be fettered, is 
unclassical ;° vavAoyetv has lost all sense of naval ambush, and 
with its cognate noun refers to sea-fights of whatever kind.7 
cataAapBdvew is as a rule no longer to ‘catch up with’, but 
simply to ‘arrive at’ ;° p@dvew is ‘to come’ ina general way, often 
with an accusative of the object that is reached and only very 
rarely with any signification of anticipating another’s action. 
Kaptepetv means not to ‘endure’ as in classical Greek, but ‘to 


1 VII. 6, p. 203; X. 5, p. 285; 9, p. 298, but cf. XIII. 7, p. 396. In the Latin 
chroniclers commeatus and mercatum show just the same development of meaning. 
See p. 131, note 10. 

2 VI. 14, p. 184. Cf. XV. 6, p. 478, where the corresponding word is dma. 
In X. 8, p. 293, xe@pa trav dudiwy may refer either to the colour of clothes, or the 
gilding or painting of armour. In VIII. 1, p. 223 seq., X. 11, p. 303; XII. 1, 
p- 346; XIV. 1, p. 420; XV. 9, p. 4925; 10, p. 494; 11, p. 505, the meaning is 
‘garments’ in general. In VIII. 5, p. 232; XV. 6, p. 478, dudiov is a ‘military 
cloak’, which might be of silk. 

3 XIII. 9, p. 401 c. So in medieval French ‘une cotte’ means the man inside 
the coat of mail. See Du Cange’s note. 

4 XI. 4, pp. 318, 320; 5, p. 324; 8, p. 331; XIV. 6, p. 442. In XI. 10, p- 336, 
the singular has the old sense of ‘apparatus’. 

5 See p. 367, above. When Anna speaks of Sépara xpadawépeva (XIII. 2, p. 379) 
we get the old sense of brandishing, as motion is distinctly implied. So also 
XV. 3, p. 468, and elsewhere. 

6 XIV. 5, p. 440 (bis). We may compare 8d paxpdv xepadv in XII. 7, p. 365, 
‘by slow efforts’, from the Latin longa manu. 

7 VII. 8, p. 207; XI. 10, p. 336; XII. 8, p. 368. 

8 ‘This use is too common in the Alexias to need references. In XIII. 3, Pp. 384, 
the noun xardAnyus is applied to intellectual apprehension, as in the Stoic philo- 
sophers. In XII. 7, p. 365; 8, p. 366, we get mpoxaraAapPdvew= ‘anticipate’. 
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await’ as in modern;! rumodv in Attic is ‘to stamp or mould’, 
but Anna uses it in the passive as ‘to have decreed to one’. 
In three places she employs perépyeoOa not in the classical 
prose sense of ‘to seck’ or ‘pursue as an enemy’ or ‘approach 
in prayer’, but rather in the Pindaric meaning of ‘to woo’, 
much as Americans say ‘to get after’ some one from whom one 
wants something.3 Of the various renderings of ovvrdccecbar we 
have spoken in considering the Crusaders’ oath of homage.‘ 

Twice we get an unusual use of riOévar; tiOnus duddrrew, ‘I 
promise to keep’,’ and the phrase about Bohemund, (av én 
Ws MEPL KaTOLXoMEVoU adbToo Ti oiKoUpEevyy SiébeTo’, which may be 
translated, ‘while still living he set the world thinking of him 
as dead’.® éfeAavvew and ovvedadvew have acquired new mean- 
ings. The former is not to ‘drive out’, but to ‘round up’ as 
helpers,’ the latter is not to ‘drive together’ but to ‘coerce’ or 
‘reduce’.2 Anna’s owfew is nearer to the modern Greek ‘to 
be enough’ than to the Attic ‘to save’. On various occasions 
she writes of Suvduers undé 7d ToAAooTOv owlovoa, ‘forces not 
amounting to a fraction’ of the enemy’s.? The curious phrase, 
a@lovaar eAmrides, means not ‘hopes of safety’, but ‘sufficient’, or 
‘satisfactory’ (coming almost to the same as ‘last’) hopes.’ 
Three more verbs may be cited: Bamrew in the late figurative 
sense of dipping into a person’s mind” ; ée€opyetofa, sometimes 
meaning to ‘betray’ as in Lucian, sometimes to ‘say by way of 
prelude’ or ‘begin to tell’; and dvadepew, ‘to belong’. 

Adjectives with new meanings are not so common, but we 
get yopyés no longer as ‘grim’ but as a term of praise, ‘quick’ or 
‘prompt’ ;3 pyroé not as ‘specified’ but as ‘few’ ;"4 doBpudxuos not as 

1 X. 4, p. 280; 6, p. 286; 7, p. 289, &c. It is followed either by an accusative 
of the direct object, or by an infinitive of purpose. 

2 XI. 2, pp. 314, 315; XIII. 12, p. 414. 

3 III. 2, p. 74; XIII. 4, p. 389; 9, p. 400. 4 See pp. 465-6 above. 

5 XIII. 12, p. 407. 6 XI. 12, p. 341. 

7 VIL. 11,6p. 218; VIII. 4, p. 2293 5, p. 233. ‘ 

8 VI. 10, p. 171; X. 2, p. 27239, p. 297; 10, p. 300 (bis) ; XI. 1, p. 3115 2, p. 3133 
6, Pp. 3243 7, P- 330; XII. 7, p. 364; 8, p. 367; XIII. 5, p. 390; 11, p. 405. In 
XIII. 2, p. 379, it merely denotes in the passive the assembling of troops. In 
VII. 8, p. 207, the old classical meaning reappears. 

9 IV. 2, p. 105; VI. 13, p. 180; 14, p. 183; VII. 1, p. 189; VIII. 4, p. 228. 

10 VII. 3, p. 197; VIII. 5, p. 234; XI. 6, p. 325; XIV. 5, p. 440; XV. 6, p. 476. 
In XIII. 12, p. 408, éravacdlew=to make good. 

1 1V 255, ps 1145 2%. 0b, (ps 302. j 

1 (a) Pref. 1, p. 1; I. 11, p. 25; XIII. 1, p. 378, and the Prologue to her Will, 
line 32. In I. 16, p. 38; II. 2, p. 453 7, p. 593 VII. 9, p. 211; XV. 8, p. 489, it = 
‘betray’. (6) XIII. 12, p. 409; XIV. 2, p. 422. 

3 VII. 2, p. 192, and the ad verb in VII. 3, pp. 197, 198; 9, p. 212; X. 8, p. 291; 
XI. 9, p. 3343 10, p. 336 (bis) ; 11, p. 338; XIII. 10, p. 403. So in Modern Greek 
a yopyoxdundos is a dromedary. Cf. Nic. Bry. III. 25, p. 84. See p. 139, above. 

%4 IX, 8, p. 261; X. 6, p. 287. 
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the Homeric and Platonic ‘under water’ but as ‘concealed’;'! 
edpdaosos (in speaking of property) not as ‘accessible’ but as 
‘productive’. 

Finally we come to a few nouns that present some special 
interest. We have spoken of pomds AapBavew, ‘to turn’, as taken 
from Polybius; elsewhere Anna has poz Kaipod, ‘the turn of 
the scale’ at a crisis.3 ddopyy in classical Greek means a ‘start- 
ing point’ or ‘pretext’ or sometimes ‘resources’, and in Plutarch 
has the Stoic sense of ‘disinclination’ as opposed to dpyy. But 
in the Alexias the idea conveyed is nearer to the modern 
Greek meaning of ‘cause’, and may be translated ‘enterprise’.4 
One very favourite word of Anna’s is zepwo77}, denoting not 
a ‘look-out place’ but a ‘summit’, and especially a ‘throne’, 
imperial, ducal, or ecclesiastical. Her use in one place of 
yedpupar as ‘ditches’ and not ‘bridges’ or ‘dams’ is so peculiar 
that Du Cange wishes to alter it to ozpovyat, ‘ponds’, but 
it seems possible to keep the present reading on the analogy 
of ‘dyke’, which is not only a ditch but also the bank bounding 
a ditch.7 ; 

Lastly, there is Anna’s new use of old words, denoting new 
things. dv@pwros comes first to mind, meaning ‘vassal’ like the 
mediaeval Latin ‘homo’ which gives us our ‘homage’. Then 
follow the ecclesiastical terms, jovy invariably for a special 
dwelling, i.e. a ‘cloister’, téuevos for a ‘church’ not merely 
a ‘sacred enclosure’, and éxxAyoia in a religious sense; mpovova 
for Divine Providence, seldom the more general ‘forethought’ ;9 


t II. 1, p. 453 4, p. 49; III. 6, p. 82; IX. 6, p. 257; X. 11, p. 306; XI. 4, p. 319 
XIII. 4, p. 388. 

2 XV.7, p. 483. Sophocles’s Dictionary gives a ninth-century writing as the first 
instance of this usage. 3 II. 7, p. 59; XI. 5, p. 323; XIII. 10, p. 402. 

4 énav adopyis Spaéoiro ‘when it takes up an enterprise’ (X. 5, p. 286). So in 
XI. 12, p. 341, €f’ dep dv efopujoeve ‘on whatever enterprise it has started’. 
In Nic. Bry. I. 22, p. 34, the noun has the old sense of ‘opening’, and in III. 14, 
p. 78, of the same author, ‘pretext’. 

5 III. 2, p. 74; 8, p. 87; 9, p. 92; V. 9, p. 148; VI. 8, p. 168; VII. 2, p. 190; 
TX. 1, p. 2453; 6, p. 255. In II. 7, p. 57, we have the mixed metaphor ‘helmsman 
of the imperial throne’. 

6 J. 12, p. 273 13, p. 31. So in general, III. 5, p. 80. In XIII. 9, p. 4o1, as 
‘imperial seat’ it has the synonyms «Ain and oxiuous and in the next chapter 
@povos. Nic. Bry. I. 3, p. 18 speaks of the imperial wepww77, and the term 
marpiapxiK? mrepiway comes in the Trial of Italus (Bull. inst. arch. russe de Constanti- 
nople, Vol. II, p. 33). We must not forget to mention that in XII. 6, p. 363, Anna 
gives the word its old sense of an actual ‘watch-tower’. 

7 XII. 9, p. 371 c, and see Du Cange’s note; also above, p. 403, note 5. 

8 X. 7, p. 289; XIII. 12, passim. So ‘hominium’ in Gesta, chs. 6 and 21. 

9 Quotations to prove the point about mpdvoia are superfluous; in this Anna 
resembles Cecaumenus and his Strategicon. In XV. 7, p. 484, we have the word three 
times in another non-classical sense, ‘provision’, and the middle verb is thus used 
a few lines later. In XI, 5, p. 321; XII. 3, p. 3533 4, p. 356; XIV. 1, p. 419, we 
may translate ‘care’. See also p. 243 above. 
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xetporovia not for a ‘showing of hands’ but for ecclesiastical 
ordination as in modern Greek, pdv8pa for a figurative ‘flock’, 
avAy not for ‘court’ but for ‘religious body’ or ‘faith’, émuryuia 
and 7év@os referring to Church penance, and olkovoyia for 
‘dispensation’, alluding specially to the Incarnation,? as in the 
Definition of Faith of the Council of Chalcedon.3 

Such then are some of Anna’s unusual words, for most of 
which we may consult Liddell and Scott in vain. But when 
we consider what a small proportion they bear to her whole 
vocabulary, and remember the elaborate glossary required 
by the average modern Englishman in reading Chaucer, 
not 600 years removed from him, the real wonder is not that 
we are sometimes baffled by her phraseology, but that we 
understand it at all. Our great Greek dictionary was primarily 
made to deal with writers who lived from three to five 
centuries before Christ; it is indeed a striking proof of how 
little literary Greek has changed that with that dictionary’s 
aid we can understand all but a comparatively few words of 
a twelfth-century author. 

Anna Comnena may have spoken in a form more akin to 
modern Greek, but as to her writing, a Jesuit composing Latin 
to-day might ardently wish that he could use his ‘dead’ lan- 
guage as well as she used hers. 


43. TRICKS OF STYLE 


ROM grammar and vocabulary we will turn to weightier 
matters of style, and try to get a general impression of 
Anna’s individuality as a writer. Nobody nowadays would 
join in Gibbon’s vitriolic condemnation of her,* virtually 
amounting to the famous judgement passed by one nineteenth- 


t Pref, 4, p.6; XIII. 12, pp. 406, 413; XIV. 8, p. 4515 9, P- 457- In XIII. 12, 
p. 416, avdA7j has the old sense of ‘court’. . oe 

2 III. 5; XV. 8, p. 488. In V. 2, p. 129, we must translate it ‘economics’. In 
XII. 1, p. 347, it means ‘financial assistance’ ; but in XI. 5, P- 322; XII. 9,° 
p. 401; 12, p. 408, and elsewhere, it has the classical sense of management’ or 
‘arrangement’, merging in XIV. 2, p. 427, into that of ‘contrivance’, here a 
euphemism for a lie. The verb is used throughout the Alexias in the original 
meaning. See p. 307 above. 

3 Bright’s Cane of the First Four General Councils, p. xxxiv. In the Prologue to her 
Will Anna uses oixovoyia= Fate (line 11). F ; . , 

4 Thus he speaks of her ‘elaborate affectation of rhetoric and science’, her 
‘perpetual strain of panegyric and apology’, her ‘artificial and pedantic style’, her 
‘vice of long-windedness’, and says that ‘in chronology she is loose and inaccurate’. 
Indeed he hardly ever quotes from her without some phrase of abuse. 
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century English statesman on another—‘pompous, egotistical, 
tiresome, and inaccurate.’ The readers of the Alexias from 
cover to cover are probably never likely to be very numerous, 
for the book is hard and it is long. But those who do the deed 
will endorse Chalandon’s tribute to ‘la verve et la chaleur qui 
animent presque chaque page. . . et donnent au récit un intérét 
continu’, and will agree with Diehl’s dictum, ‘c’est un livre 
absolument remarquable’.2» Even the cautious Krumbacher3 
calls it ‘das erste gréssere Denkmal der litterarischen Renais- 
sance’, which began with Psellus and lasted all through the 
Comnenus dynasty into that of the Palaeologi.* Criticism to 
her admirers seems rather like finding spots in the sun. Still, 
that there are spots cannot be denied. We are not now con- 
cerned with her truthfulness or historical accuracy, merely with 
the way she tells her story, and it must be confessed that she 
has various tricks of style (such as long digressions, heaping 
up of synonyms, rhetorical questions, and terribly involved 
sentences) which do detract from the pleasure of reading her.°> 
She also wearies us by her love of grandiloquent names for 
simple things, ‘armour-bearers of Ares’ or ‘a soldier wholly 
full of Ares’ for ‘warrior’ ;° ‘paying the common debt’ for 
‘death’ and being ‘counted with the living’ for an escape from 
mortal danger ;7 ‘a thrice-repeated lunar revolution’ for ‘three 
months’,’ &c. A storm is ‘war threatening from the clouds’, 
and a calm sea ‘offers its back’ to travellers ;9 spring has to 

1 Op. cit. p. xxi. 2 Figures byzantines, II, p. 52. 

3 G. B.L. p. 276. ye 

4 Oster, who is inclined to patronize Anna Comnena, might, we feel, learn 
something from her as to style. Nothing in all her pages is more cumbrous than his 
summary of her qualities in A. K. Pt. III, p. 56: ‘Wir haben in der Alexias ein quel- 
lenmAssiges, mit Verstandniss und Liebe aufgefasstes, mit feiner acht weiblicher 
Beobachtungsgabe oft bis ins kleinste Detail ausgemaltes Spiegelbild eines 
immerhin noch sehr lebensfahigen Staatsorganismus und seines Tragers . . . Somit 
ist die Alexias trotz ihrer Mangel ohne Frage eine der hervorragendsten, ja nach 
Zonaras geradezu die hervorragendste Leistung des Byzantinismus im Gebiete 
der Geschichte und sichert der Verfasserin auf immer eine ehrenvolle Stellung 
in der Litteratur.’ 

5 Oster, op. cit., Pt. III, pp. 63-5 and 72, mentions a number of these tautologies, 
digressions, and questions. ‘The cumbrous sentences probably did not strike him, but 
they aremany. ‘The opening sentence of IX. g in Reifferscheid’s edition is 164 lines ; 
that of XIV. 2 is of 21. The second sentence of XII. 7 literally translated reads 
like German: ‘And a tower there was, one of the near-the-in-Blachernae-Palace- 


situated walls of the city.’ In the matter of rhetorical questions she does but copy 
her husband. 

6 I. 8, p. 21; V. 4, p. 1353 XI. 9, p. 333; XII. 2, p. 349; XV. 4, p. 473; cf. 
XI. ants 342. Similarly armour ‘glitters in rivalry with the starry beam’, (VI. 
14, Pp. 104 


71. 8, p. 21 ; VIII. 9, p. 240; XIV. 1, p. 419. 
* TX. 1, p. 246; XI. 4, p. 318; 6, p. 327. The word ceAnvaxds is Plutarchian. 
9 IV. 3, p. 107; VIII. 3, p. 226. : 
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come ‘smiling’, and men ‘sharpen their teeth and their knives’ 
(or ‘not their swords only but their hearts’); large trees are 
ovpavoynkn ;? ships are ‘winged’ by their commanders with their 
sails or their oars, or by means of the latter are ‘made as it 
were into polypods’.3 A Scythian runner has ‘winged feet’, 
and so has a rumour.* A man raised to high position is ‘set 
up on magnificent pedestals’ ;5 the Empress Irene is ‘a resting- 
place (xataysyiov) of holiness’,® as her daughter Maria is of 
“every virtue’, and Anna herself of ‘mighty ills’.7 When men 
are besieged they have to feed on ‘flesh forbidden by the law’,® 
and when they are drowned in a river they are always ‘swept 
away by the eddies’. Above all, the varied operations of war 
or sea-travel inevitably call forth some Homeric phrase.9 
Warriors are ‘dear to Ares’ like Menelaus, they are ‘mindful 
of fierce valour’ as in the Jliad, and when they go on a journey 
they ‘loose their stern-cables’® and ‘sail the watery ways’ in 
the best Homeric fashion. 

Now all this is wholly intentional on Anna’s part. She speaks 
of the ‘grandeur’ (vdos) of her history as requiring a careful choice 
of words; indeed she three times apologizes for introducing 
‘barbarian’ names and justifies herself by Homer’s example." 
And it is natural that we should find her specially bombastic 
and specially given to rhetorical flourishes when she is con- 
cerned in self-conscious fashion with the weighty matter of her 
own woes; her wail over the death” of her brother Andronicus 
and the end of Book XV are good instances of this. Other places 
where we find her faults of style in an exaggerated degree are 
the various occasions when she eulogizes her father,3 and the 
long chapter in which she gives his treaty with Bohemund."4 
We know that she was proud of having, by her study of the 
classics in poetry and prose, ‘polished off roughnesses of speech’’s 
in herself, and we may well believe that though she professes 
to hate ‘artificiality’ of diction, she deliberately laid aside when 


tVI.1 . 184; IX. 1, p. 246; XI. 10, p. 336. 

2 IX. eed XV. 6, A 16. Maddctis uses this epithet for trees in II. 138. 

3 X. 8, p. 290; XI 10, p. 336; XIII. 7, p. 396. 

4 XII. 9, p. 372; XV. 4, p. 471. 5 XII. 2, p. 350. 

6 XII. 3, p. 351. 7 XV. 11, pp. 504, 506. 

8 XI. 9, p. 333; cf. V. 5, p. 138. ; 

9 VII. 8, p. 209: cf. Iliad, VII. 282, 293; VII. 11, p. 215: cf. Iliad, II. 1, 2. 

10 This special phrase occurs so often both in Anna and in Homer that I have 
not attempted to count it in the writings of either. f 

1 VI. 14, p. 182; X. 8, p. 289; XIII. 6, p. 393. Even astrological terms would 
‘cloud’ her story (VI. 7, p. 165). nm XV. 5. 

3 e.g. 1V.8; XIV. 7; XV. 3, and many other passages. 

4 XIII. 12, possibly written however by some imperial ‘under-secretary’. 

15 XV. 7, p. 486. See p. 178 above. 

16 III. 6, p. 83; IV. 8, p. 121; XIV. 7, p. 448. See p. 243 above. 
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she ‘arrived at rhetoric’ the literary qualities which we now 
admire most, purity of style, clearness, and simplicity, and 
learnt to bury ideas under verbiage. 

Among the minor characteristics of her writing which irritate 
the modern reader, first and foremost comes her love for long 
words, especially superlatives, and for compound verbs and 
nouns. Barber’ says that in the first century a.p. the Greeks 
turned back to Attic writers and despised the Hellenistic 
largely because of the latter’s preference for compound verbs 
over simple; one may wonder what they would have said 
to Anna. Some of her compounds have already been noted 
as unclassical; others might be made into a long list. Alexius 
is described with three adjectives compounded with “danger’.* 
To Robert Guiscard are assigned five superlatives in one place, 
two in another, and single ones in three more,3 as though to 
some ‘lindisima, distinguidisima y exquisitisima’ lady in a 
Madrid society paper; to a Scythian slave three and to her 
uncle Isaac the Sebastocrator two.4 In XII. 5 three compound 
verbs with xara occur within three lines.’ Anna is ¢iAopjrwp 
kai diAomatwp, and her father is ¢uAou7jtwp,° as indeed he claims 
for himself in writing to his ¢iAomwdtwp son John.? He is more- 
over teparixatatos and didacKkaduKwrTatos in dealing with infidels, 
and ¢eperovestatos as is also Tancred;* in his adaptability to 
changing circumstances he is described as ovpppreracynuatilduevos 
tots mpaypao.2 A general chooses for attacking a town men 
who are TtetxyeourArjras (the Homeric epithet for Ares), and 
piAoxwévvous ; another general speaks to the Emperor émdw- 
vnpatiunds.™ ‘Taticius is repipaveoratyn kedadry of the expedition 
sent against the Pisan fleet, Irene is wepipaveoratos dudAakrip to 
her husband ;* Anna defends herself zpos rods dirookwppovas Kat 
tas pidoAoddpous yAwrras.3 The ‘Latin race is uoypypatwratov 
and ayadwaywynrov, ‘not to be restrained’.'* ‘More in detail’ is 

' Hellenistic Age, pp. 34-5. 

2 peyadoxivduvos, tuxvoxivduvos, piroKivduvos, VI. 11, p. 176; XIII. 4, p. 386. 


3 The group of five has been given above, p. 455, note 5 (I. 11, p. 253 12, 
Pp. 29; 14, p. 34; IV. 3, p. 108; VI. 7). So Nicephorus Bryennius has three 
superlatives for his own father in Hyle, IV. 1, p. 87. 

4 (a) XIII. 1, p. 378. (6) drodroydraros Kal peyadernBorAdratos V. g, p. 148. 

3 MNS By Jos Bishi, OUT TI7 5 pcs VL. Oy puloysioc Vie Lippe AGO: 

7 Mous. Alex., I, heading. 

8 VI. 13, p. 181; XII. 2, p. 349; XIV. 4, p. 434, and cf. 436. 

9 XIV. 4, p. 435. The slightly simpler form, peracynparifeoa, found in Plato 
and Aristotle, is used by Anna in XIV. 7, p. 448. 

OWNS HEY Foy TSN O BBE RT, Fin joy, BH x VII. 2, p. 191. 

1a XI. 10, p. 3253 XII. 3, p. 352. 

3 XII. 3, p. 3533 cf. Pref. 2, p. 2; VI. 3, p.157; and XV. 3, p. 466, SiaAordo- 


povpevor 7H Baarret Kal droybupilovres. This last word is also used in VI. 3, p. 155, 
of disloyal criticism. 4 X. 6, p. 287. 
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Aentopepéotepov,' and ‘to deliberate intently’, usually coming 
slowly to a conclusion, is ypwomayeiy.? The list might be pro- 
longed ad infinitum, for there is hardly a page without a dozen 
such words, but three more shall suffice. The tax assessor sent 
to set the finances of Cyprus in order is said to have had a 
reputation for three essential if cumbrously named virtues, 
duxatompayia, apiroxpnuatia, and tazrewodpoatvy 3 

Besides these words, which are jarring in themselves to the 
modern ear, we find a number of harmless phrases which she 
brings in again and again to a wearisome extent.+ It is also 
very noticeable that these expressions occur so to speak in 
clumps; she will use a word or phrase two or three times in 
one Book, often very close together, and then not again for 
scores of pages. This is true of ev orev@ Kopud9,5 Kabdmep twa 
kAjpov,® the expression already alluded to of ‘loosing the stern 
cables’ (Avcas 7a mpupvyjo.a),7 and many others. We are all 
apt to have, as we say, words running in our heads at certain 
periods, and this very marked feature of Anna’s style helps to 
prove what we have already suggested, that she composed 
her history in sections, probably at considerable intervals of 
time. In some Books, especially the later ones,’ the repetitions 
are very marked. Book XII in its fifth and sixth chapters gives 
us tUpavvos (‘rebel’) twice, and rupavvixds once, three different 
compounds of eyeipew, three instances of xopu¢atos (one being 


SEVAT 2.5 ps O's) N25 ps 271i. 

2 II. 4, p. 49; V. 1, p. 125: 3, p. 131; TX. 7, p. 258; XI. 1, p. 310; XIII. 4, p. 389. 

3 IX. 2, p. 250. Translation is not easy, as we have not got such portmanteau 
words in English. We may say ‘Just dealing, incorruptibility, and courtesy’, the 
last word conveying the idea of the New Testament virtue of ‘humility’, not of the 
classical vice of ‘low-mindedness’. 

4 Her husband sins in this way. He has the phrase BovAjy BovAeverar ovverijy or 
the like in II. 14, p. 513 16, p. 54; 17, Pp. 553 21, p- 58; 24, p. 61, to take only one 
of his Books. Anna copies him in I. 11, p.25; II. 5,p.51; VI. 1, p.152; X.5, p. 284; 
XI. 4, p. 319; 7, p. 329; XV. 4, p. 471. In VI. 12, p. 178 she has the similar 
phrase Aoyropfoy Aoytodwevos; in XIII. 1, p. 378 we find mapyyyeAav rapayyeAlav, 
and in X. 5, p. 282 émivo.ay émvoetrar. 

5 Thus ev crer@ xopdH (or variants) occurs once in I. 2, p. 6; 4, p. 10; II. 11, 
p. 64; III. 9, p. 91; V. 2, p. 127; then twice in VI. 11, p. 175, once in VI. 13, 
p. 180, and without xoj8f in VI. 12, p. 178. After that she gives the phrase a 
rest till IX. 8, p. 261, and we get it again in XI. 1, p. 310; 6, p. 324, and (without 
Kopd4) 7, Pp. 330; then again in XIII. 6, p. 393; 8, p. 399. j 

6 II. 2, p. 453 9, p. 62, and twice in VI. 12. Variants occur in VI. 4, p. 158; 
VIII. 9, p. 240; XI. 5, p. 321; XII. 7, p. 364, with the same meaning. Cf. Mous. 
Alex. 1. 44; II. 36; Nic. Acom. John C. 3, p. 8 

7 Four times in VII. 8; twice in X. 8, p. 290; three times in XI. 10, &c. 

8 We must not forget ofdAdw, twice used within a few pages in Book IX to show 
how Nicephorus Diogenes was ‘overthrown’ by God’s power (IX. 7, p. 258; 
8, p. 262), kAovéw seven times in Book I, xopadoxéw three times in I. 15, p. 35; 
and dxpards three times in chs. 5 & 6 of Book V. For other repetitions in the first 
eleven Books, see Appendix I at the end of this chapter. 
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in the superlative), four of xoddos in less than a page, and 
dévov mvéwv twice.’ In chapters 3 and 7 we get three cases of 
advising ta A@ova.2 In Book XIII we have puaddvos three 
times in the first chapter, Spaéua (in a sinister meaning) or some 
derivative three times in chapter 1 and three times in chapter 4, 
ddvapia or ¢Avapos three times in chapter 1, the phrase rapax7) 
dyjyavos, ‘indescribable confusion’, twice in one sentence in 
chapter 3, and mrdas (‘collapse’) in chapters 8 and 9g. 
Katadpovntikas Svatifecbas occurs once in chapter 1, and again 
(in the comparative) in chapter 9.3 The last chapter containing 
the Treaty has two instances of repeated words; azpodaciotws 
occurs twice, and oAdKAnpos twice. Book XIV is also full of 
repetitions, edrvyia twice in chapter 1, 7Aarévar (of ‘broadening’ 
the dominions of the Greek Empire) twice in chapter 2; 
warriors are three times called orafypds between pp. 440 D and 
442D3; dzodWdvat Kdopov (to ‘restore order’) comes twice in 
chapter 1; émBpidew, a Homeric word for ‘falling heavily’, 
three times in chapter 7; ameppunkus, a classical but rare 
expression for ‘dead’, twice in chapter 7; rtexpaipecba (‘to 
judge’) in chapters 7 and 8; ddAyupds (‘salt’, as applied to false 
doctrine) twice in chapter 8. In Book XV epvyiveras is used 
twice within a few lines in chapter 3 in two different ways, 
both classical. Then we have Addupa (‘booty’) twice in 
chapter 4; dvréyeo8or pdaxyns or moA€uov in the same fourth 
chapter three times within a few lines; dmookxwmrew twice 
in chapter 5; yupd0ev wepilwoas of the Turkish tactics three 
times in chapter 6; zpdvo.a or its verb four times in chapter 7 
in the unclassical sense of ‘provision for temporal wants’.5 In 
this Book too the word ofgadd{w, which occurs four times in 
BookI,four times in Books II-XII, and four times in Book XIII, 
now reappears in three passages.° 

Other stock phrases of Anna’s are the being ‘whirled away 
in the eddies of the stream’ of which we have already spoken,? 


1 This last phrase occurs again in XIII. 1, p. 377, very shortly afterwards. It is 
also found much earlier (VI. 12, p. 178.) 

2 The verb, as again in XV. 6, p. 478, is cuuBovAeve. We meet the phrase with 
troriGecOa in XI. 8, p. 332; XIII. 5, p. 391; XV. 6, p. 480. 

3 xarag¢porntixds is found with éxew in I. 6, p. 14, diaxetofar in X. 11, p. 302, 
and with dcar/@eo8ar in VI. 5, p. 160; XI. 5, p. 323, and XV. 6, p. 479, as well as 
in the two passages of Book XIII just referred to. 

4 XV. 3, p. 467: (a) ‘excels’ followed by the genitive, (b) ‘comes as an advan- 
tage to’ followed by the dative. 

5 We have already mentioned dmayépevors and its kindred participle in XV. 11, 
PP. 504, 505, and xaraydéyov used metaphorically in XV. 11, pp. 504 and 506, 

cs a 4, P: 4733 5, Ps 4753 10, p. 494. See Appendix II at the end of the 
chapter. 

7 VI. 13, p. 181; TX. 5, p. 253; XI. 6, p. 327; XIII. 6, p. 394; XIV. 1, p. 422. 
See p. 499 above. 
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‘setting up trophies’, a Thucydidean phrase which she works 
to death,’ and ‘not having sufficient forces against such 
numbers’, usually joined with the statement that the person in 
question was év dunyavia.? She likes the Stoic word ofkoupévy 
with its feeling of grandeur and vastness ;3 she is pleased with 
her phrase about Bohemund, ‘always the same’,4 and even 
more so with those about her father, dzotos éxetvos Sewds or 
Omrotos 6 eos Baowreds mept Ta ToLadra, or the like.s She may be 
said to overwork beyond all limits Aaumpds as an adjective,® 
the various compounds of ovpew and oméofu as verbs, and 
katpos as a noun. For xaipds the C.S. H.B. Index to the 
Alexias (which is seldom complete) gives twenty-three refer- 
ences. Her fondness for the word is shown early, for it occurs 
three times in her Preface. Among the bewildering wealth of 
phrases into which it enters we will select only two, apo Kapod 
which once means ‘for a long time past’, and once is the usual 
‘prematurely’,? and xaipod Kadobvtos, ‘if the crisis should call’.® 
Once or twice the best translation of the word is ‘the decisive 
moment’,? and one very ominous phrase in an age when 
poisoning was rife is ‘the critical times of the banquet’. The 
elliptical expression tiv vixdoav éxew, ‘to gain the day’, is 


t II. 1, p. 43; III. 8, p.90; V. 1, pp. 125, 126; VI. 2, p. 154; VIII. 2, p. 224; 
XI. 4, p. 3193; 5, p. 322; XIV. 7, p. 4483 9, p. 4543 XV. 3, p. 467, and elsewhere. 
Cf. Nic. Bry., Pref. 7, 10, and 12; I. 24, p. 373 Anon. Syn. Chron., p. 183*. 

2 I. 3, p. 73 VII. 6, p. 203; 7, p. 2053 11, p. 2153 VIII. 4, p. 229; 5; P. 2343 
IX. 3, p. 2513 8, p. 262; X. 3, p. 275; XI. 6, p. 325; 7, p. 329; XIV. 1, p. 421; 
4, p. 434 (cf. Attal. p. 25), the expression not being uniform, but the meaning 
always the same. Ps 

3 e.g. Pref. 4,-p. 8; XV. 11, p. 506, and elsewhere. She uses it twice in XI. 12. 

4 adOis exeivos or adbis Baipodvtos XI. 9, p. 3333 10, p. 337; XIII. 11, p. 405. 
Cf. XII. 7, p. 365, of Gregory Taronites. 

5 VI. 10, p. 173; VII. 6, p. 203; VIII. 1, p. 221; X. 11, p. 302; XI. 11, p. 3393 
XII. 7, p. 365. It is also applied to Bohemund, V. 6, p. 141; XI. 3, p. 316; 10, 
P- 337; Robert, VI. 5, p. 160 (bis); John Italus V. 8, p. 145; Irene, XII. 6, 
p. 362; and Bryennius Caesar, XIII. 11, p. 405. 

¢ Its primary meaning is ‘brilliant’ as of a victory (XIV. 5, p. 4415 6, p. 444; 
XV. 1, p. 462, and elsewhere), but it is also applied to a voice (X. 1, p. 270 (bis) ; 
XIV. 6, p. 444) ; thanksgivings (XV. 7, p. 482) ; a reception (X. 7, p. 288) ; a hero 
(I. 9, p. 22); and even to repentance (V. 8, p. 146), melancholy (XIV. 9g, 
p. 457), and persecution (XV. 8, p. 489). For ovpew and ondofa, see Appendix II 
at the end of this chapter. 

Tide oT, Dri GQlilisiowV 10, Pe4O5: , 

8 J. 13, , oe IV. 4, p. 109; X. 5, p. 283; XV. 2, p. 466. So in Anon. Syn. 
Chron., p. 179; Nic. Bry., Pref., p. 8. We have already spoken of the phrase ev (0a 
or éfela) Katpod porg, ‘in a swift turning-point of time’ (II. 7, p. 59; XI. 5, p. 323; 
XIII. 10, p. 402). 
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properly a legal term with yrwpyv understood, but Anna uses 
it promiscuously.t “To set baggage in place’ is tas oxevas (to 
which as we have said she gives an unclassical meaning) 
évarroriWecba or kararifecba, and this phrase she brings in four 
times in one Book.? 

A few more of her favourite expressions will suffice. Her 
characters do things @arrov 7) Adyos in instances too numerous 
to quote,3 or act &v doxémrw xpdévw (‘in an instant’), while 
‘recently’ is the right translation of the picturesque phrase 
xOes kat mpdmv.s When things have gone wrong we are told 
that a man %éro Kal HoyaAde; suspects when not proceeded 
against are left émi tadrod, ‘as they were’, and, to conclude, we 
three times get the expressive word dzo7ydav of ‘rejecting’ good 
counsel,7 twice in connexion with obdurate heretics. 

From this mass of material two general conclusions may be 
drawn, first that whereas repetitions are usually left in through 
negligence, Anna’s revision was not at all a careful one, possibly 
because death or old age cut her work short, secondly that 
she loved long words and would usually have preferred ‘caudal 
appendage’ to ‘tail’. Connected with this liking for what seems 
to us bombast is her constant use of antithesis and similar 
tours de phrase. Urselius ‘was blinded and yet not blinded’. 
Anna Dalassena’s appearance was ‘revered by angels, feared 
by devils’ ;> she had the reality of Empire and her son only 
the ‘outward form’; he was ‘an instrument of Empire, not 
Emperor’. Isaac Comnenus when enforcing the unpopular 

1 VIII. 4, p. 230; 7, p. 2373 XI. 3, p. 3173 5p. 320; 7, p- 328, and often 
elsewhere. 


2 XI. 4, pp. 318, 320; 5, p. 324; 8, p. 331. In XI. 10, p. 336, the word oxeuy 
reappears twice, once singular and one plural, in the old sense of ‘apparatus’, 
but in XIV. 6, p. 442, af oxevai are ‘baggage’ once more. 

3 e.g. VII. 9, p. 212; VIII. 3, p. 227; 4, p. 2293 9, p. 241; X. 10, p. 299, &e. 
So Nic. Bry IV. 9, p. 93. 

4 IV. 6, p. 117; IX. 1, p. 246; 9, p. 262; XIV. 1, p. 421. 

Su LA ee 10s Xe. pe4 oe 

6 (a) III. 9, p.g1; VI. 12, p. 177; VIII. 3, p. 226; IX. 1, p. 246; XV. 3, p. 466; 
cf. Nic. Bry. III. 4, p. 71. (6) IX. 8, p. 262; 9, p. 264; XIII. 4, p. 380. 

7 V. 9, p. 149; XIII. 12, p. 412; XV. 8, p. 488. We may note that she is not 
quite so fond as her husband of calling danger mpodmros or imdyvos, but she often 
does so, especially in Books II (3, p. 473 4, p. 493 5, P- 53) and IH (9, p. 923 
11, p. 95). We also find the phrase in V. 4, p. 136; VII. 2, p. 192; IX. 9, p. 2643 
10. p. 265, and dyvos Odvaros in X. 3, p.277. In VI. 9, p. 169, we have a variant, 
bmep Kehadfs rov Kivdvvov édratduevov opav. 

3 I. 3, p. 7. Cf. Callicles Poem XXII. 42, ovydv AaAS oor Kal Prerw ce pI 
BAérwv. 

9 III. 8, p. 88. In the Golden Bull appointing this lady Regent there is a passage 
ordering that all her enactments ‘written or unwritten, reasonable or unreason- 
able’ are to be carried out, but this double antithesis may be ascribed to the official 
secretary, not to Anna who copied the document. 
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measure of taking Church treasure for military expenses says: 
‘I am compelled to compel those whom I do not wish to 
compel.’ Alexius in-the same matter looks like the judge, but 
is really the prisoner in the dock.2 When he played a trick on 
his soldiers he ‘scared’ them ‘without (real) fear’;3 Anna 
describes herself as zrepuypdysavres wadov 7) ypdybavres her father’s 
notable deeds.+ Efficiency is expressed in this or a similar 
elaborate formula: ‘He did not say and not do, nor did he 
promise and not bring his promise into effect.’> We read of 
a fortress as ‘a city in front of a city and a wall before a 
wall’.6 In another military scene we have a priest of the 
Latin race, that race which is ‘no less sacerdotal than warlike’, 
behaving as a ‘worker’ (or later a ‘general’) rather than 
‘priest’, and turning ‘fighting into a priestly office’.7 Bohemund’s 
escape from Antioch’ in a coffin seems to Anna a fit occasion 
for a string of antitheses. He was outwardly a corpse, inwardly 
a living man; he was dead as far as lying at full length was 
concerned, alive inasmuch as he breathed. Though ‘not yet 
dead and only dead in appearance, he did not hesitate to live 
with dead bodies’ (i.e. one dead cock laid on his chest). From 
Corfu he taunted the Emperor with the words: ‘By thee and 
thy men I was accounted dead, but by myself and my men 
alive . . . I have died when living, and I lived after having 
died.’ The wearisome iteration only ends with the chapter. 
It is everywhere the same. Some undertakings are a matter 
of mdpepyov, others of epyov.2 At Tyre dpuéAca is displayed by 
Baldwin, émedeca by the besieged inhabitants.’? ‘Three times 
over, possibly four, we have the phrase kevdamovdos 2%) azovdy) 
ylyverat, ‘the labour is in vain’. A small city is contrasted with 
its ‘huge’ founder ;* when a rebel is pardoned by the Emperor 
the change is from bondage to freedom, from death to the 
receipt of gifts.3 Homer’s phrase about bringing the blameless 
under blame suggests another similar one; men ‘lay the irre- 
proachable under reproach’.* In the same passage the Empress 
goes into camp ‘half unwilling and half willing’.5 avriwayor may 


V. 2, p. 128. 2 VI. 3, pp. 155, 156. 
addBus euopporvrrero. VIII. 2, p. 224. 
X. 2, p. 271. Once more we have the editorial ‘we’. See p. 484, above. 
X. 4, p. 278; Cf. I. 7, p. 18; XIII. 4, p. 389, and elsewhere. 
X. 5, p. 282. ke 8h, -8 XI. 12. 
9 ie. of secondary or primary importance (XIII. 3, p. 383; XIV. 8, p. 453). 
We get mdpepyov alone in V. 8, p. 144; VI. 5, p. 158; XV. 7, p. 486. 
10 XIV. 2, p. 426. ; 
1m XT. 9, p. 334; XIV. 3, p. 4333 XV. 2, p. 465, and possibly XV. 11, p. 500, 
where the text is imperfect. 1m XIV. 8, p. 450. 
13 XIV. 3, p. 431. 14 XII. 3, p. 353. 15 Ibid. 
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become ovppayou, and be a€ipaxor Suvdpets.! Opdcos avti Oapaous 
means ‘rash daring instead of valour’ ;* the Turks ‘dreaming of 
conquest had instead been conquered’ ;3 when Saisan is blinded 
with the end of a candlestick Anna cannot resist saying that 
‘the receptacle of light became an instrument of darkness and 
blinding’.4 Basil the Bogomile is a ‘solitary but manifold in 
evil’ (wovayds Kat moAAaxds TH Kaxiav)5 while the dzreipordAepor 
have small chance against the éuzetpomoAeuou.® 

Finally, as we might expect, Alexius himself reaps the full 
harvest of this literary device of his daughter’s. Of his wonder- 
ful new battle-array one might say that ‘moving it remained 
immovable, and standing it proceeded’; it was like ‘the un- 
shaken mountains’ in solidity and like ‘a great living creature’ 
in its motions. And as for the Emperor himself, ‘fleeing he 
conquered and pursuing he was victorious; falling he stood, 
and while casting down he was himself erect’.7 

Among other flowers of speech in the Alexias we get a few 
puns, not of a very high order. There is the impostor ‘Paiktwp 6 
péxrns (‘doer of evil deeds’)® and Manganes ofov payyavevdpevos 
(‘as it were playing tricks’), while a castle ‘keep’ may be said 
to ‘keep’ its owner prisoner.2 Bohemund hoped to drive 
Alexius truly into a ‘wolf’s mouth’ at Lycostomium,” Nilus 
is a Nile of evil," and the foolish plotter John Solomon was 
‘inspired by the Anemas brothers’ whose name suggested dvepios, 
‘wind’. Finally Anna twice plays on her mother’s name with 
its meaning of ‘peace’.%3 

If after this we ask ourselves whether Anna had any sense of 
humour, the answer is probably in the negative. Her descrip- 
tions may make the modern reader smile, as for instance Irene 
reading the Fathers at the court meals,“ the people expecting 
from a prophecy that the Emperor was to die, but feeling it to 
be adequately fulfilled when ‘the wild lion living in the palace 
had a fever for four days and then breathed his last’,5 or the 
unfortunate rebel who was no horseman, so that ‘if he chanced 
to have mounted and then wished to ride forth he suffered from 

t XIV. 8, p. 452. 2 XV. 3, p. 466. 

3 XV. 2, p. 464. 4 XV. 6, p. 480. 

5 XV. 8, p. 487. So Nicephorus Bryennius contrasts vouréyera and ovvéyeva in 
one sentence (Pref., p. 12), and ‘war-lover and mother-lover’ in another (I. 12, 
p. 26). He admires antithesis quite as dearly as his wife. 

6 I. 4, p. 10. So in Nic. Bry. I. 10, p. 2 


4. 
7 XV. 3, p. 467. Cf. V. 4, p. 136: ‘Such was [Alexius] defeated and conquering, 
flying and again pursuing.” 


‘i me p. 28. : 9 ty} ie ok ae II. 8, p. 60; 10, p. 63. 
mOn po Tals 1 X. 1, p. 269. 
1 XII. 5, p. 359. 13 XII. 3, P. 354; XV. 11, p. 506. 


4 V.9Q, p. 147. 15 VI. 7, p. 165. 
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confusion and shaking’.t But it is doubtful whether she saw 
any fun in these things herself. When she does applaud some 
joke, like the pretended blinding of Urselius, who ‘groaned like 
a lion roaring’, or the ‘jest both clever and mild, mixed with 
fear’3 when Alexius scared his own reinforcements by Greek 
soldiers dressed up in Scythian clothes, or the contrast between 
a tiny Scythian gaoler and huge Norman captive at which 
‘great laughter arose from all’,4 we find it hard to share her 
amusement. And when she records with apparent gravity her 
pre-natal obedience to her mother, who reinforced her order, 
‘Wait for thy father’s arrival’, by making the sign of the cross 
over the yet unborn baby, and with equal gravity adds the 
comment ‘which even in the womb foreshadowed very plainly 
my future loyalty towards my parents’,s or when she tells us 
as a proof of the Bogomile Basil’s awful wickedness that ‘the 
fire as though enraged against him devoured that impious man 
so thoroughly that there was not even a smell’, we may believe 
her to be perfectly serious. With every desire to see in her a 
sense of humour we cannot persuade ourselves that she writes 
these absurdities otherwise than in sober earnest. 


APPENDIX I.—REPETITIONS OF WORDS IN 
BOOKS I-XI (inclusive) 


dvaravw (and compounds). I. 3, p. 8: 6, p. 16: 7, p. 18. Also 
V. 1, p. 125, 126; XIV. 6, p. 444: 9, p. 455; XV. 4, p. 472. 
avappumitw. V. 4, p. 135: 5, p- 136. Also X. 9, p. 297. 
avrimovopar. V. 3, p. 131 (b2s), 132. 
amAow. I. 3, p. 7: 4, p. 10. 
dmobappéw. VII. 9, pp. 210, 213 (bis) 3 11, p. 215. 
drootpedopar. IX. 10, p. 265 (bis). 
SiakapBdvw epi. VI. 9, p.170: 12, p. 177. Also XI. 7, p. 328; 
XIV. 2, p. 424: 5, p. 438. Without wepe VIII. 7, p. 237 (d25). 
Svorvkovoudouar. I. 6, p. 15: 7, p. 18. 
ev dvaBodais etui. VII. 7, p. 204: 8, p. 205. Also VIII. 5, p. 231. 
efdyws piréw. IX. 5, p. 255: 6, p. 256: 7, p. 258. 
exaywyos. III. r, p. 71: 2, p. 74. Also II. 1, p. 44. 
epeBilw. VI. 5, pp. 158, 159. 
éfodos. VI. 5, pp. 159, 160 (brs). 
KataavoTadnv. VII. 9, p. 210: II, p. 215. 
KatopOow. XI. 4, pp. 319 (bis), 320 (brs). 
Kporos. I. 3, p. 7: 4, p. 9. 
Aoyoroéw. III. 1, p. 72: 2, p. 74: 9, Pp. QO. i? 
I DIGG 7 
3 iit’ s ae Cf. George Palaeologus’ feeble Prcuel sat in Nic. Bry. 
IV. 39, p. 107. 4 XIII. 6, p. 395. 5 VI, 8, p. 166. 
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pepixos. VIII. 5, p. 234: 6, p. 236. 
nepwootéw. VII. 8, p. 210: 9, p. 210. Also X. 2, p. 271; XI. 12, 
- 342; XII. 3, p. 354- 

rac er VIIL.. 5, p. 233: 7) p» 236. Also: IX..6, p. 2565 
X. 7, p. 288: 10, p. 299: 11, p. 304; XI. 7, p. 328: 10, p. 3375 
> bm Raney icy 

mpoodéxmos. VII. 6, p. 202: 9, p. 209: 10, p. 214. Also VIII. 1, 
Po 221 MLV. 5, De 430 

oxéors. II. 8, p. 59: 11, p. 66. 

76 dpovobv adr ris Puyis ovvayaydv. VI. 5, p. 159: 6, p. 162. Also 
IX. 5, p. 254, and cf. X. 8, p. 202. 

broBpvyios. II. 1, p. 45: 4, p. 49. Also III. 6, p. 82; IX. 6, p. 2573 
X15) pego6s X15 45 p1319; Sito; pe 988: 

imdAnypus. KX. 11, pp. 304, 305 (bis). 

drorupopevos omwOnp. III. 9, p. 91: 11, p. 96. 

didapxias epws. III. 7, p. 85: 9, p. gt. 

xpovorpiBéw. I. 2, p. 5: 11, p. 24. 

ds €& évos ovvOjpatos. VIII. 5, p. 232: 6, p. 234. Also XI, 2, p. 313. 


APPENDIX II.—_FAVOURITE VERBS 


dvadéouat. 1.5, p. 12:6, p. 14:12, pe273tl. 12; p.673 111.3, pacze 
VI. 5; p. 160: 10, p. 172: 14, p. 182; VIL. 2, p. 1913.0, pages: 
X. 10,.p-., 90s AI, -7, p05: 

omdopat (and compounds). I. 1, p. 3: 2, p. 5 (bis): 5, p. 12: 8, 
Dp. 20? O,'p. 2112, p. 2651] 1, p. 44° 0; p. So ctlll. ope co. 
Vig; per48 se VIS%, p. 166 S8ip160 Vile p. ro, vee. 
Pp. 233: 9, p. 240 (bis); TEX. 6, p. 258; X. 4, p. 280: 5, p. 282: 
r1y pegors A166, p.ogge tet piers l Vi. ry eaao ee, 
p. 469. Also in many other places of ‘drawing’ a weapon. 

ovpw (in various forms). Pref. 1, p.2: I. 5, p.13: 6, p.15: 9, p.21: 
13, Pp. 33: 15, p- 37; II. 6, p. 55; HI. 3, pp. 76, 77: 8, p. 90; 
TV .6, 0.155 5.V.13,p.127 x VIRSe pores ES) paulo eV blew erOG. 
3, PDs 195) 196).197:'5, p. 201: 0, p. 209: TO, po ote :tit, pogo: 
VITIO7  pi2g6 IX 4S p. She stO) py e04 es Fp. oboe. Ltrs 
Pp: 377: 6, pp. 393, 394: 8, p. 397; XIV. 7, p.448; XV. 3, p. 466: 
7, Pp. 483: 8, p. 487. 

opadalw. V. 4, p. 134: 5, p- 137: 7, p. 142: 8, p. 145; VII. 1, p. 189; 
X. 3, p. 276: 8, p. 293; XI. 5, p. 321; XIII. 4, p. 386: 6, p. 394: 
7, P- 395: 8, p. 398; XIV. 3, p. 431; XV. 4, p. 473: 5, P. 475: 
10, p- 494. 

droroopa. VI. 4, p. 158 (ter); VII. 5, p. 200; VIII. 4, p. 228: 
5, Pp. 230; IX. 2, p. 249: 6, pp. 257, 258: 8, p. 261; X. 11, p. 306; 
XI. 4, p. 319 (bis): 6, p. 258: 8, p. 332: 9, p. 332: 11, p. 339; 
XII. 5, p. 360; XIII. 4, p. 387: 12, p. 411; XIV. 2, p. 424. 
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74. METAPHORS AND PROVERBS 


ORE way in which a writer may show humour is in the 
choice of comparisons, but here again Anna if tried in the 
balance will be found wanting. Her metaphors and similes 
are of every sort and description’ except the humorous. Indeed 
they are mostly so commonplace that they need not occupy us 
long. They fall into fairly stereotyped groups. We find con- 
verted heretics compared to ‘tame sheep’,? fierce enemies to 
hunting dogs,3 crowds to bees or wasps,+ slow-marching 
soldiers or feeble opponents to ants,’ a prisoner to a lion in a 
menagerie,° warriors to lions or leopards or wolves or boars 
or other wild animals,’ thin arguments to a spider’s web,’ a 
grasping man to an octopus,? and men digging mines to moles.” 
The whole animal kingdom is ransacked for comparisons. 
Insect-pests are fit pictures of the all-destroying Robert and 
Bohemund, and frightened men stand ‘dumber than fishes’. 
Alexius escapes from his enemies ‘like a soaring falcon’,” Psellus 
rose above captious controversy ‘like an eagle’,3 news runs 
through a country ‘like a bird’,4 and Constantine Ducas has 
eyes like a hawk. Figures of hunting and shooting and fishing 
are common.’ In other parts of the world of nature we get 
beauty compared to roses, fair skins to milk, and height to 
cypresses.’7 Fire with its accompanying smoke is used to repre- 


In this she does not resemble her husband, who has few figures of speech. 

> XIV. 9, p. 457- i $i, 
VI. 14, p. 182. Obdurate men return to their vomit like dogs (VII. 6, p. 204). 
I. 3, p. 73 6, p. 153 VI. 5, p. 159; XII. 2, p. 349; XIII. 3, p. 383. Cf. Nic. 
Bry. III. 6, p. 73; Attal. p. 25. 

XIV. 2, p. 424; XV. 7, p. 481. 

I. 3, p. 8; cf. a retreating soldier ‘roaring like a lion’ (XIII. 6, p. 393). 

I. 6, p. 15; 7, p. 18; 13, p. 32; V. 7, p. 142; VI. 12, p. 179; VII. 4, p. 200; 
IX. 6, pp.%256, 257; X. 10, p. 299; XI. 1, p. 310; 3, p. 318; XIII. 3, p. 381; 
XIV. 9, p. 455; XV. 4, P- 4733 5) P- 4753 6, p. 476. So Alexius says to John in 
Poem I, line 166: 


I 
3 
4 
y. 
5 
6 
7 
I 
éan memoOws ola yervaios A€wv, 


and the figure recurs a hundred lines later. 
8 XIV. 9, p. 455. ‘ 
9 X.11, p. 304. So in Nic. Acom. John C. 2, p.6. In Anon. Syn. Chron., p. 179, 


the reference is to the emission of sepia to darken matters. 


10 XIII. 3, p. 382. ™ J. 14, p. 353 LX. 9, p. 264. 
m J]. 4, p. 51. 3 V. 8, p. 145. 
14 X. 4, p. 280. 15 III. 1, p. 71. 


16 II. 1, pp. 43, 44, 453 2, PP- 46, 473 V- 4, p. 1363 8, p. 146; VI. 7, p. 166; 
VII. 8, p. 210;-9, p. 211; XI. 6, p. 326; 10, p. 335; XIV. 2, p. 426; 9, P- 4553 
XV. 1, p. 461; 2, p. 464; 4, p. 470; 8, p. 487. 

17 III. 1, p. 71; 2, p. 743 3» P» 77> 
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sent danger and trouble of all sorts (as well as swift, vigorous 
action), and thunder and lightning figure in the same way.’ 
Great numbers are like the stars or the sands or spring leaves 
and flowers, or a man’s ‘own hairs’;? snowflakes may typify 
crowds or a shower of arrows or incessant cares,} successful 
warriors attack like fire or a hurricane or a thunderbolt.‘ 
Robert Guiscard at Durazzo is ‘like some winged horseman,5 
Alexius is like an unshaken tower,® even a pillar of fire.? Troops 
in firm array are ‘as it were walls of adamant’ or like ‘the 
unshaken mountains’. Comparisons to mythological person- 
ages, Giants, Ares, Heracles, Orpheus, occur too often to need 
considering; they form part of the equipment of every Byzan- 
tine writer. In her last chapter Anna likens herself to the 
Pythia with her tripod.2 To the Games we get more refe- 
rences than can be quoted, especially where a ‘start’ is in 
question.” 

Illness is a ‘beast’? and twines round the victim ‘like some 
twisted serpent’, and on the other hand misfortunes befalling 
the State are like diseases and injury to the body.” Smouldering 
sparks fanned into a flame portray the revival of political and 
literary activity,'3 and the vanquished retreat ‘like sand slipping 
away under one’s feet’.4 Foolish criticism or feeble fighting is 
as ‘the pastimes of children’,'s and unstable people are like the 
variable currents in Euripus.% Figures from sea-faring occur 
more frequently than any other, often indicated by just one 


1 Pref. 1, p. 7; I. 14, p. 353 HU. 3, p. 47; Ill. 9, p. 91; VII. 2, p. 192; IX. 10, 
p. 266; X. 11, p. 3043 XI. ro, p. 336; XII. 2 (bis) 5 5, p. 357; XIV. 4, p. 436; 
XV. 8, p. 487. So of men ‘as though thunder-struck’ in VI. 5, p. 158; IX. 5, 


P- 254- 

2 VII. 3, p. 198; X. 10, p. 299; cf. Mous. Alex. II. 75. 

3 IV. 2, p. 105; XI. 11, p. 340; XIII. 8, p. 397; XIV. 5, p. 438. 

4 J 15 P1453 140 p: 953 LILSi p. 7738s psicdm VistOs pst 725) Wale aspetQur. 
XI. 10; p> $36); X1D. "25 p. 3503) MLV. 53 padi sk Venta, p. 1469731035 0p7 460. 
Alexius’ glance is like a whirlwind (III. 3, p. 76). 

BSLV 16. pat 10; 6 V. 4, p. 1343 X. 4, p. 280. 

7 XV. 5, p. 474. He is also like a caltrop, standing upright however thrown 
(XV. 3, p. 468). 

8 XV. 6, p. 4773 7, p. 481. A determined man, or one who sternly represses 
emotion, is like adamant (IV. 8, p. 121; XV. 10, p. 493) or iron (XIV. 9, p. 457). 

TEV Ty De 504. 

10 1,6, p. 153 III. 12, p. 98; V. 8, p. 144; VI. 8, p. 168; IX. 9) p. 269; X- 5, 
p. 283; XI. 1, p. 311; XV. 10, p. 4953 11, p. 501. So evamodvecPac and similar 
words convey the idea of stripping for a contest (VII. 9, p. 210; IX. 1, p. 248; 
XI. 11, p. 339; XV. 3, p. 467; 8, p. 469. So éemaAeidew = encourage (VII. 10, 
p. 214; XII. 8, p. 366). 

« XIV. 7, p. 449- ! 

12 J. 10, p. 22; III. 9, p. 91; XII. 5, p. 358. So insatiable ambition is like a 
gangrene (IV. 1, p. 105), and impiety like an infectious disease (X. 1, p. 270). 

3 DITS 9; pOls 11s p1905 Vso, paras ™4 1.1; Pp: 3 

15 IX. 2, p. 249; XV. 3, p. 466. 16 TI. 3, p. 48; XI. 2, p. 312. 
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word.’ Disasters are hurricanes, and enemies arise in a ‘cloud’.? 
Alexius and Irene were the sun and moon of the world.3 
Heretical evils like a flood engulf men in their eddies.+ Anna’s 
attempt to do justice to her father’s great deeds is like ‘touching 
the Adriatic with the tip of her finger’. Again, her narrative 
journeys like a horse along a high road and digressions must be 
checked.° The flowing stream of time sweeps the past into 
oblivion, and History has to be the opposing bulwark ;7 we are 
forcibly reminded of Watts’s hymn: 


Time, like an ever-rolling stream, 
Bears all its sons away. 


The ship of Count Hugh is ‘as it were spat up’ by the angry 
sea ;° it is despicable to ‘behave like a drunkard’ ;? men in mili- 
tary metaphor take the ‘signal’—literally ‘key-note’ (évdda mov) 
—and obey.” Such are some ofAnna’s picturesque touches, given 
each in a single word. 

Among the more interesting figures of speech we may count 
the phrase ‘like a paternal inheritance’, which is very variously 
applied to things good and bad, material and spiritual." Again, 
Raymond of Provence excels the other Crusaders ‘as the sun 


t So ‘helmsman’ of an Emperor or a Patriarch (II. 7, p. 57; Ill. 4, p. 79; 6, 
p. 82; IV. 5, p. 114; V. 1, p. 127). We may compare Nic. Bry. I. 4, p. 18, and 
the Pref. to the Panopl. of Zigabenus (P. G. 130, col. 20). Also xAvddviov or KAvSwv of 
public disturbance, with the figure of the ship of state (III. 6, p. 83; 9, p. 92; 
VI. 3, p. 155; X. 2, p. 271; XV. 11, p. 501; cf. Nic. Bry. I. 19, p. 32), and ‘sea’ of 
an unlimited extent, like ‘la mar de’ in Spanish. So I.1, p.3; III. 8, p.87; V.9, 
p- 148; XIV. 4, p. 434; 7, p- 446; XV. 11, pp. 503, 506. Zigabenus (Panopl., loc. cit. 
col. 1332) speaks of a ‘sea of impiety’ and works out the figure at some length. 
Alexius in Mous. Alex. I. 16-19 speaks of sailing well over the sea of life, “fleeing 
from the wave and the unstable surge’. Cf. Psellus Chron. Const. IX, Byz. T., p. 107. 

Other marine metaphors in single words are: évOaAarrevecOar (I. 13, p. 33), 
amomviyovres (V. 5, p. 138), KupaivecOar (III. 11, p. 95, and often elsewhere), 
lady (XIV. 3, p. 431), Karaxddfew (XII. 5, p. 357), yadnuiatos (XIV. 7, p. 448), 
and avrunvety (I. 16, p. 40). In XIV. 9, p. 455, there is an elaborate simile with 
xvpara. So Pref. 4, p. 7. ¢aAn occurs in this sense in Callicles’ Poems, XI. 3; 
XXII. 65; XXIII. 8; and XXVI. 24. . 

z eg. V.2, p. 129; XV. 8, p. 486; 11, p. 506. , 

3 XV. 11, p. 506. So in Zigabenus’ Second Poem on Alexius, C. Neumann, 
Gr. Geschichtschreiber, p. 34. 

4 X. 1, pp. 269, 270. 5 VIII. 6, p. 236; X. 2, p. 27135 cf. Attal. 318. 

6 Pref. 3, p. 3; I. 16, p. 40; XIV. 4, p. 438; XV. 11, p. 495. Metaphors from 
riding are too frequent to warrant enumeration here. See p. 376, note 2, above. 

WALLET aIn PP lye tl t1G51 pag le 8 X. 7, p. 289. 

9 XI. 3, p. 317. mapowvety perhaps from Plut. Alcid. 38. 

70 II. 4, p. 49; X. 2, p. 273; 4, p. 278; cf. Nic. Acom. John C. 3, p. 8. 

1 TI. 2, p. 45 (bis); 9, p. 62; VI. 12, pp. 179 and 180; X. 3, p. 2773 11, p. 305; 
XI. 8, p. 332. Theophylact reminds his pupil Constantine Ducas that he (C. D.) 
had inherited affection towards him (T.) ws marp@ov xKAjpov (Ser. II, Ep. 63, P. GC. 
126, col. 481). So of a luxurious life in Psellus (Chron., Const. IX., Byz. T., p. 112) 
and of illness in an unpublished poem of Theodore Prodromus. The simile is 
a very favourite one with Callicles. 
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the stars’ ;' the haughtiness of Gregory VII to King Henry is 
‘as though he were a demigod discoursing with a mule’,? both 
statements giving noteworthy indications of Anna’s personal 
feelings. The changes of fortune and of the popular mind are 
as unaccountable as the way a die or potsherd falls; a battle 
stands ‘upon the balance’ and so do two rivals; and bad men 
‘roll the wheel of envy’ against the innocent.3 Heretics must 
be lured into the open ‘as a snake lurking in its hole by the 
secret spells of enchanters’.t The Emperor’s domestic foes clung 
to him as bad flavours cling to jars.5 Smallills heaped on great 
remind Anna of the honey-cakes served up as dessert to sated 
epicures.® Varied ills are a ‘mixed drink’, xuxewy, the word 
applied to Circe’s potion in Odyssey X.7 Constantine Ducas 
(and here we have another personal touch) hated the idea of 
marrying the Norman Helena ‘as infants do those who frighten 
them’. Enemies may by God’s help be ‘scattered into foam, 
like waves when they dash against a rock’.? Anna herself has 
suffered from ‘streams of misfortunes . . . like rivers flowing 
down from high mountains’.%° Many of these comparisons are 
apposite enough. But on the whole we must repeat that the 
figures of speech in the Alexias are disappointingly common- 
place and conventional, affording no insight into the writer’s 
mind. Except for two or three they might have been used 
by any writer at any period. 

Finally we come to Anna’s use of proverbs. The C. S. H. B. 
edition gives a partial list of the Proverbia et Similia in the 
Alexias," but with many of them we have already dealt as 
figures of speech” or as allusions and quotations.'3 Some again 
are merely picturesque expressions which we use ourselves 


I a II, p. 305. So Nic. Bry. of his own father (Hyle IV. 5, p. 91). 

a) Tay £35) Dan2- 

JTL 37 Days SsoPs 103 LO paSoswV ls, pal5omVill. 9) pe LOOspIEN 10, paoodn 

4 XV. 8, p. 486. 5 XIV.4, p: 437. PG OR Jey y7ek 

7 XII. 5, p. 357; XIV. 4, p. 435; XV. 1, p. 460. Cf. Attal. p. 309. We get 
‘mixing a cup of death’ in Pref. 3, p. 5; X. 11, p. 302; XI. 3, p. 315, and ‘smearing 
the cup with honey’, perhaps as an antidote to actual poison, in XIV. 4, p. 437. 
Cf. the phrase ‘he smeared the cup with sweets’ of the guileful Emperor in XV. 8, 


8 T. 12, p. 30. 9 III. 9, p. 92. 

10 XVielihs Ps 507 ™ Vol. II, p. 823. 

2 e.g, especially €x mpwrns adernpias or BadBidos with 6 dace sometimes added: 
we may translate colloquially, ‘from the word Go’ (IV. 1, p. 103; 4, p. 108; 
MLS pe Sil LLL 5, py SOOs ou a Ely p45). 

3 e.g. the fox’s skin (IX..5, p. 2543 6, p. 257) ; the spindle of Fate (IV. 8, p. 121) ; 
a Cadmeian victory (XIV. 6, p. 443; 9, p. 4553 XV. 3, p. 467); the Euripus 
currents (II. 3, p. 48; XI. 2, p. 312), the Nile floods (X. 1, p. 269, in a sort of pun, 
and XV. 11, p. 499) ; the arrogance of the heretic Novatus (VI. 12, p. 179; X. 7, 
p. 288) ; and the speed of a Lydian chariot (VI. 14, p. 185) ; ff. 200, 202 above. 
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without dignifying them with the name of proverbs or even 
‘similia’.' Of more important proverbs we find however 
quite anumber. The same thought which makes Anna describe 
her father proudly and Bohemund angrily as ‘always the same’, 
finds vent elsewhere in ‘the crab never learnt to walk straight’ of 
deceitful enemies’, and ‘the Ethiopian did not grow white’,3 
the last being of course a Biblical allusion.s Wasted arguments 
are ‘singing to a deaf man’,’ meanness is ‘splitting cummin’ 
(the tiny seed of spice eaten with food). The equivalent of our 
‘when Greek meets Greek’ is found in mpés Kpfra xpyritwv.7 
Straining every nerve is 7dvra KéAwv xwe'y, first found in Lucian,? 
and casting off disguise is rv oxyvy pimrew or Svappnywyras,? 
1.€. to throw down or tear in pieces the back wall of a stage. 
The Latin proverb ex pede Herculem is the best rendering of 
‘recognizing the garment from its hem and the lion from his 
claws’. The dog returning to its vomit is of course a scriptural 
quotation, but it is interesting to find Anna’s theological guide 
Zigabenus applying it to the Bogomile heretic Basil, whereas 
she uses it of the Scythians." The expression for despising death 
is a curious one; men fight ds tyviKadra yerrnfevtes Kal teOvynto- 


1 e.g. ‘sharing common salt’ (II. 7, p. 58); ‘the tips of’ fingers, feet, or ears to 
denote the barest possible use (VIII. 6, p. 236; XIV. 2, p. 423; XV. 10, p. 495); 
‘smoke before fire’ (Pref. 4, p. 7; I. 14, p. 35; XII. 2, p. 348) ; ‘under the tooth’ 
where we say: ‘under one’s breath’ (II. 4, p. 50) ; ‘to his beard’ where we say ‘to his 
face’ (IV. 2, p. 106); ‘swifter than birds’ (XI. 12, p. 341; XIV. 2, p. 427); ‘drop 
by drop’ of troops collecting (XV. 1, p. 460) ; ‘beating the air’ (VI. 10, p. 173) ; 
‘assuming various colours’ of a character (I. 16, p. 39). “To have heads equal’ is 
only a stronger form of our ‘to be equal’ in fight (I. 13, p. 33) ; for a person in the 
last stage of exhaustion to have ‘her soul hanging in her nostrils’ is hardly more 
forced than the ‘life hovering on the lips’ familiar in the death-bed scenes of novels 
(XV. 11, p. 501). 

2 VI. 4, p. 158; IX. 1, p. 247. Also to be the same yes kal mpdrpira ‘yesterday 
and three days ago’ (II. 2, p. 45; VI. 4, p. 158). We may compare Heb. xiii. 8. 
3 IX. 6, p. 257. So in Anon. Syn. Chron., p. 180. 4 Fer. xiii. 23. 

s XI. 7, p. 330; XIV. 2, p. 427. Soin Nic. Bry. I. 13, p. 27, and IV. 35, p. 105. 
In Theophykact P.G. 126, col. 324, and Anon. Syn. Chron., p. 181, we get ‘a donkey 
hearing a lyre’. 

6 II. 4, p. 51. This has nothing to do with the tithing mint, anise, and cummin 
of Matt. xxiii. 23, where the idea is of ceremonial scrupulosity. The “cummin- 
splitter’ figures in Aristophanes, Wasps, 1357. ‘ 

7 X. 11, p. 304. St. Paul gives the Cretans the character of ‘liars’ as a well- 
known fact (Tit. i. 12). We might also translate ‘the biter bit’. 

8 II. 7, p. 57; III. 9, p. 91; X. 11, p. 304; XI. 7, p. 330; XIV. 2, p. 428. So 
in Nic. Bry., Pref., p. 8; II. 14, p. 51, and 17, p. 55, and Attal. p. 28. Glycas has 
the proverb twice, I. p. 39; IV. p. 292. In Barlaam und Joasaph (ed. Boissonade, 
Anecd. Gr. IV, pp. 9 and 232) we twice get mdvra AiBov xwijoas, 76 708 Adyov, equivalent 
to our ‘leaving no stone unturned’. 

9 XII. 8, p. 366; XV. 6, p. 480. ; : : 

1 XIV. 3, p. 432; XV. 10, p. 494. In Don Quijote, Pt. I, ch. iv, we find this 
form of the proverb: ‘Por el hilo se sacara el ovillo.’ 

mu VII. 6, p. 204; Prov. xxvi. 11; Panopl., P.G. 130, col. 1332. 
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pevou;! to decide one way or the other is to eat ‘flesh either of 
wolf or of lamb’.? ‘Flying from the smoke he fell into the fire’ 
and ‘flying from a wolf they met with a lion’ are two ways of 
putting our ‘out of the frying-pan into the fire’,3 and when 
Alexius says, ‘We have given two and taken one’, we feel it to 
be a good phrase for a bad bargain.t ‘Making a virtue of 
necessity’ appears as making necessity a ¢uoTysia ;5 “Not even 
the gods fight against necessity’ is quoted as a proverb.° Affairs 
standing ‘on a razor’s edge’ is an expression found first in 
Homer, then in Herodotus,’ and often in the poets. ‘Of two 
evils choose the less’ is our version of Anna’s ‘thinking the less 
bad course, as men say, the better’,® as ‘the next best way’ is 
of her devtepos mAobs.9 

On the whole it is remarkable how many of these proverbs 
and proverbial phrases have survived from the twelfth century 
right down to our own day. Only three are quite foreign to 
us, and we will now give them. (1) The ‘popular saying: Let an 
evil thing return to its own author’? has no modern equivalent ; 
the Psalmist’s prophecy that mischief will return upon the 
mischievous man’s ‘own head’ is about the nearest." (2) To be 
‘sent away to quiver on the sea’ (alpew emt meAdyous) seems 
to mean to be ‘cast adrift’, but the word yaipew, ‘to graze’ 
(trans.) or ‘flutter’ (intrans.) seems very pointless. Perhaps we 
should read ozeipew, as ‘sowing on the waters’ was a proverbial 
phrase for wasted labour, like our ‘ploughing the sands’.3 
(3) Bohemund compares his repentant self to a aAueds tAnyels 
kal ameveyKdpevos vodv,4 and this same proverb is quoted by the 


IV. 5, p. 1143 V. 4, p. 134; VII. 3, p. 197. N. Polites (B. Z. VII, p. 155) 
gives parallels from Soph. O. T. 438; Michael Glycas (Stichoi, No. 292), the Rime 
of Belisarius; and a modern Greek proverb. 2 VIII. 5, p. 230. 

3 X. 8, p. 290; XIII. 6, p. 394. Cf. Attal. p. 14; Nic. Bry. IT. 22, p.60. Anna has 
a less picturesque form in IV. 2, p. 106, ‘the very thing they fled from, into that 
did they fall’. 

4 XIV. 6, p. 443. In IIT. 6, p. 84, there is this neat sentence to express complete 
union of spirit and of goods: ‘The mine or the thine, that frigid word, was not 
spoken. 5 XIII. 8, p. 399; 9, p. 402. 

6 XII. 3, p. 351. Probably from Simonides, 3, line 15, in Bergk’s Anth. Lyr. Gr. 
(Teubner 1897), p. 235. 


had Vu. 9, p- 212; XV. 11, p. 504; Iliad X. 173; Herod. VI. 11. In XII.8, p. 368, 
éml Evpod means imminent. Cf. Nic. Bry. IV. 33, p. 104. 
8 VII. 6, p. 203. 


9 XI. 8, p. 331; XV. 6, p. 479. This was originally of taking oars when the 
wind fails. 

10 X. II, p. 304. 1 Ps, vii. 16 (17 in LXX), 2 XII. 5, p. 360. 

3 So in Barlaam und Joasaph, ed. Boissonade, Anecd. Gr. IV, p. 183, and other 
references in K. Krumbacher’s article on ‘ Mittelgriechische Sprichwérter, 
Sitzungsber. zu Miinchen, 1893, p. 243. 


4 XIII. 12, p. 406. In II. 6, p. 54, occur the words « Jorepov vodv olcarres, 
according to the proverb’. 
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Scholiasts on Aristides’ as the equivalent of Homer’s phrase 
pexOev d€ re vijmtos yyw? This phrase may be roughly rendered 
by ‘a burnt child fears the fire’ or ‘once bit twice shy’. But 
why a fisherman should be specially chosen as an instance of — 
learning from experience is not clear. Aegean fishermen were 
and are a resourceful, sharp-witted race, and that one of them 
should be ‘struck’ and have to recover his senses may perhaps 
give somewhat the idea of ‘deceiving the very elect’. It is just 
possible that Anna is using dAcevs not for ‘fisherman’ but for 
the crafty fish of that name, described by her favourite Plutarch3 
as letting down a sort of fleshy line to draw small fish up to its 
mouth. Then the picture would be of such a fish stunned by 
the blow of a harpoon, and coming to its senses ‘a sadder yet 
a wiser fish’. But it is probably better to see merely a reference 
to the fact that 7 mAjx7iK7) was one of the two ways of fishing, 
as minutely differentiated by Plato.t He says that just as hunt- 
ing is of land or water animals, so hunting of water-animals is 
either by fowling or by fishing, fishing is by nets or by striking, 
and striking is by spears or hooks. 76 wAnxzixov is one-half of 
fishing, and angling is one-half of 76 7Ankrixév (or Tis TAnKTUKAs). 
For a fisherman who is himself a ‘striker’ to be ‘struck’ would 
be like being ‘hoist with his own petard’.5 

In conclusion we may mention Anna’s characteristically 
Byzantine sentiment that ‘not even Heracles can fight against 
two, as the proverbial phrase intimates’.° This as Krumbacher 
shows was such a favourite proverb as to be thought worthy 
of a mystical explanation; Heracles meant Adam who ‘was 
deceived by two’, the two being not the Devil and Eve (as we 
might expect) but ‘the soul and the body’.’ 

We may reckon it to Anna’s credit as a woman of sense that 
when she uses proverbs she never does so in this fantastical 
way. Indeed our only criticism is that she uses them too 

1 tmep TOY TeTTAPWV, 235. 

2 Iliad XVII. 32; cf. Hesiod, Op. 218, mabwy dé Te vimios Eyvw. 

3 De Sollertia anim. 978 vD. 

4 Soph. 220sqq. . ' , ‘ 

s Cedrenus (p. 755 D) has the proverb in full : odrw 5€ mAnyeis odde pera 
Thy mAnyiv Kata Tov ev maporpiais adiéa vobv écxev. The proverb is not given by 
Krumbacher in the article just quoted. We may mention here the suggestion 
given above, p. 211, note g, that in VIII. 3, p. 226, émnvixa tas Kpias KaraAdBor 
is possibly a slang or proverbial phrase for ‘when he got the swag’ or (American) 
‘the beans’. But it may merely refer to getting in the crops of barley. 

6 III. 11, p. 96; XIII. 7, p. 396. It occurs without Heracles in II. 9, p. 61; 
VI. 1, p. 153; TX. 1, p. 246; XIII. 8, p. 3a9. : are 

7 Loc. cit. p. 100, referring to a Vatican codex. In an earlier article in the same 
journal (1888, p. 94) Krumbacher gives the modern Greek equivalent, “Woe to the 


brave man if two weaklings attack him’, and in the second article (1893, p. 197) 
the Turkish ‘Two cats are enough for one lion.’ 
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sensibly and prosaically to permit any inference as to her 
own views. As we said before of her metaphors and similes, 
so of her proverbs: any writer of any period might have 
employed the same.’ 


45. CONCLUSION 


E have now come back in a sort of circle to the point 

where we began. We have dealt with Anna as a princess, 
as an educated woman, as a historian, and as a writer, and 
because a writer must express ideas we stand once more at 
the very threshold of our inquiry. What were her moral and 
intellectual standards and how did she exhibit them? 

We do not however propose to travel over the same road 
once more. Her ideas as such and their similarities to those 
of her contemporaries? have been set forth as far as possible 
under appropriate headings. In her generalizations and mora- 
lizings she either repeats the common platitudes of literature} 
or shows her personal bias as a Greek princess against common 
people and barbarians, and as an orthodox believer against 
heretics. Approaching them from the side of style, we are 
constrained to say that only on a very few occasions do her 
maxims possess any individual flavours or deserve notice from 
the literary point of view.® Indeed, the chief remark to be made 


« It should be said that Oster (Pt. III, p. 67) considers these figures and proverbs 
in Anna’s writing as ‘ein unwiderlegliches Zeugniss von Anna’s feiner Auffassungs- 
und Beobachtungsgabe und ihrer tiefen Menschenkenntniss’, as well as ‘einen 
untriiglichen Maasstab zur Beurtheilung der Bildungsfahigkeit der Sprache und 
des Volkscharakters’, because so many of them were popular sayings. 

2 Especially Cecaumenus and Nicephorus Bryennius. 

3 e.g. that fortune is fickle (III. 1, p. 71; X. 2, p. 272; XII. 3, p. 3533 cf. 
Zonaras, XVIII. 29); and youth more rash than age (III. 7, p. 86; VIII. 7, 
P- 237; 9, p. 241; IX. 4, p. 252; XV. 5, p. 475); that women are cowardly 
(XV. 2, p. 463) and weak characters unstable (II. 3, p. 48; 9, p. 61); that it is 
easy to criticize, hard to achieve (Pref. 2, p. 2; VI. 7, p. 166; XII. 3, p. 353) 
that a noble death is better than ignoble life (VII. 3, p. 197), &c. 

Ae Cm 2 yp Olsi8s) Duwzis 7s Dell 74(ClmNiGabryes brent. (ps 2)su leeds peAOrannl sme 
p. 725 2, p. 74; VI. 8, p. 168; X. 9, p. 294; XIII. 1, p. 378; XIV. 7, p. 445. 
We have spoken at length of her attitude to the Crusaders and to the horrors of 
false doctrine. Her statement (XV. 10, p. 494) that ‘the elements’ attack the 
impious and spare the pious is translated in full a little later on. 

5 Thus her acceptance of the jealousy of kinsmen or fellow-soldiers as the 
usual thing seems to point to unfortunate incidents in her own experience (VIII. 
3, P. 225; X. 6, p. 286). 

6 We may quote the passage in IX. 9, p. 264, as being finely worded: ‘Such 
are the ways of men. For towards the man whom to-day they think worthy of 
blessings and furnish with an escort and hold in honour, when they see the die 
of life turned upside down for him, they have no shame in showing quite a different 


> 
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about her generalizations is that their wordy elaborateness 
often makes translation very difficult. The sentence about 
Monomachatus and his double-dealing is a case in point,! so 
are two passages describing a virtuous man’s agitation over 
his first fault,? and the fatal results of departing from ‘the 
mean’.3 One of the most stilted and cumbrous passages in 
the whole work is Anna’s defence of her father for preferring 
strategy to fighting.4 It is full of high-sounding theories and 
maxims, but her anxiety to deliver her father from the stigma 
of cowardice may well remind the reader of her own aphorism, 
dewos Edeyxos 7) avvetdyats.5 

Where then in the final summing up does she stand as a 
writer? That must always remain largely a matter of individual 
judgement, but after admitting that she often gives us trite 
maxims, involved sentences, and long dull passages, we may 
still justly claim for her the ‘verve’ and ‘chaleur’ of which 
Chalandon speaks. She is enthusiastic about her main subject, 
which is a great thing; and she can present pictures vividly 
to her reader, which is an even greater. 

Some have been translated in full in the course of this volume ; 
to others we can only make reference. But it is safe to say that 
there is not one of the fifteen Books that has not one graphic 
scene or more. Book I has the night-attack of Basilacius on 
Alexius’ camp and the parley between Robert Guiscard and 
his father-in-law ;° Book II shows us the Palace at meal-times and 
the womenkind of the Comneni taking sanctuary in St. Sophia,’ 
while John Ducas Caesar gets strange news at night and 
sits up in bed thoughtfully stroking his beard. Book III has 
lifelike portraits of the ex-Empress Maria and her son Con- 
stantine, and of the new sovereigns Alexius and Irene.® It 
also contains the great eulogy on Anna Dalassena and a wonder- 
ful picture of the storm which wrecks Robert’s fleet.) Book IV 
has Anna’s best battle-scenes, and especially Alexius’ mar- 
vellous escape on horseback.” Book V gives us the very 


face.’ We may compare Keble’s lines in the Christian Year (Advent Sunday, 
stanza 5): 
‘Hosanna’ now, to-morrow ‘Crucify’, 
The changeless burden still of their rude, lawless cry. 


1 T. 16, p. 39 D. 2 III. 5, p. 80 Band c. 3X. 11, p. 303 A. 

+ XV. 3. See p. 245 above, and a translation of the passage on p. 143 above. 

s IX. 5, p. 255. This is roughly equivalent to ‘qui s’excuse s’accuse’, rather 
than to ‘conscience doth make cowards of us all’, unless we use ‘conscience’ for 
Anna’s consciousness of her father’s failings, which made her afraid of blame for 
him, and in that sense a ‘coward’. Cf. 1 John iii. 20, 21. 

Oke Gis x8 Hak if Ne Gy Gy Oe IDOI, Fin Oh Bye geyteh 

IUD GACH 103, 10 TV. 7. 
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realistic description of the philosopher Italus, and also shows 
us Irene reading the Fathers at meals.' Book VI is on the whole 
a dull one, but Alexius’ treatment of the Manichaeans is put 
well if unpleasantly before us,* and Anna’s account of her own 
birth is inimitable.3 In Book VII we get her father’s fighting with 
the Patzinaks and his trick over the eclipse ;4 the adventures of 
George Palaeologus’ during his flight are graphically narrated, 
as are the insolence of the deserter Neantzes,° and Alexius’ 
ingenious device in rolling wheels against the Scythian horses’ 
legs.?7 Book VIII gives us several fine passages, the picture of 
the torchlight procession and service held in the camp on the 
eve of battle, the thirst of the troops eagerly relieved by the 
local peasants, and the curious story of the Emperor’s suspected 
nephew John Comnenus, with the intrusions and quarrels of 
which the imperial tent is the scene.’ Book IX has the really 
thrilling account of Nicephorus Diogenes’ rebellion : indeed the 
episodes first of Alexius’ narrow escape from being assassinated 
at night, an escape due to the presence of a handmaid brushing 
away the mosquitoes from the imperial pair as they sleep, then 
of the audience in the great tent, where Alexius sits in irate 
majesty on his throne and harangues the trembling malcon- 
tents, are among Anna’s most successful pages.? Book X 
has no less than six and a half chapters of sustained interest 
about the coming of the Crusaders, of whom Bohemund is 
portrayed with special care.’? Book XI, though gory, is dull, 
except for the description of the Greek fire-ships encountering 
the Pisan fleet,’ and for Bohemund’s journey from Syria in 
a coffin.? Book XII shows us the Empress in camp, and 
also contains the vivid picture of the convicted Anemas 
conspirators led with contumely through the town, while the 
compassionate Anna hesitates to disturb on their behalf her 
parents’ prayers. Book XIII is at first chiefly interesting as 
showing Anna’s own interest in Bohemund’s siegecraft, of 
which she gives three instances ;" but then we get the amazingly 
modern passage where minute points of ‘protocole’ almost bring 
the whole peace-negotiations to grief,5 and the great pen-picture 
of the Norman prince.’ Book XIV is raised from its low level of 
long-windedness (with the Emperor’s virtues and noble 


1 V. 8, 9. 2 VI. 2. 3 VI. 8. 4 VII. 2. 

5 VII. 4. NANI oy, fp RAE NT ® VITI 5; 8. 

9 IX. 5-10, especially ch. g. 

to X. 5-11, especially 11, pp. 301-4. The story of the insolent Frankish Count 
in ch, 10 is admirably told, as is also that of the fighting Latin priest hurling 
stones and barley-loaves in ch. 8. ' 

2S OIE MO). 1m XI. 12, 13 XII. 3 and 6. 4 XIII. 3. 

5 XIII. 9, 10. 16 See pp. 473-4 above. 
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sentiments dwelt on ad nauseam) by the gem of the book, the 
account of Alexius sitting or standing all day and most of 
the night while the Crusaders talked and talked.! It seems worth 
while to give this passage in full: 


‘As soon as day came and directly the sun had leapt up over the 
Eastern horizon, he seated himself on the imperial throne, giving 
orders that all the Celts should come in each day unhindered, 
partly because he wanted them to set forth their demands, partly 
scheming to subdue them by all sorts of arguments. But the Celtic 
counts .. . did not make their approach to the Emperor in orderly 
fashion, but each of the counts came in bringing with him as many 
men as he wished, and the next came directly behind, and another 
after him again. And on coming in they did not make their dis- 
course by the water-clock, as formerly was enjoined on orators, 
but however much time each one (whoever he was) desired for con- 
versing with the Emperor, that he had . . . And when evening came 
[Alexius] who had remained without food all day stood up from his 
throne, turning to the imperial bed-chamber, but not even thus 
was he freed from the annoyance of the Celts. For while one 
hurried in before another, not only of those who had been left out 
of the day’s interview but also of the others coming back and pro- 
ducing more and more verbal arguments, that man stood unmoved, 
enduring their immense loquacity, hemmed in by the Celts.’ 


After dwelling on his patience both in answering and in 
listening, while he stood like a statue often till the small hours, 
she points out: 
‘And they all when weary went often away and rested, and went 
in again reluctantly. Indeed after a while none of his own atten- 
dants were capable of such prolonged standing immovable, but 
all in turns shifted from one leg to the other; and one would sit 
down and another would bend his head and prop it up, and a third 
would lean against the wall. In face of this great fatigue the Em- 
peror alone was staunch . . . For as the interview was with myriads 
of men, each one spoke much . . . and one departing handed on the 
talk to another and he passed it to a third and he again to a fourth. 
And for them the standing was at intervals, but he had limitless 
standing, up to the first or second cock-crowing. Then he rested 
a little, but when the sun rose again he seated himself on his throne 
and once more there were other labours and redoubled contests 
succeeding to those of the night.’ 
All this brought on the pain in his feet. “But he was so patient 
that he never said a murmuring word . . . and if in any way 
a word of faint-heartedness escaped his lips, straightway he 
used the sign of the cross against the abominable demon, 
saving: “Avaunt from me, wicked one.” ’ 

1 XIV. 4. 
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To set with this picture of passive endurance we get in the 
next chapter a graphic description of the Emperor disabled 
from riding by gout, but brave and active as ever: 


‘As if forgetting the pain that oppressed him he started on the road 
leading to Nicaea in a covered chariot, holding on to the basket 
frame (Avyov) with his right hand. Then the soldiers, taking up their 
spears on their shoulders (reading én’ dpwy for rovrwv), hastened in 
companies after him, forming a row on each side. Some marched 
alongside, some preceded him, some followed, rejoicing in his 
expedition against the barbarians but sorrowing for the pain that 
kept him from riding. He however spurred them all to courage 
by signs and words, smiling and speaking to them with sweetness.’! 


In Book XV, while the account of Alexius’ Orphanage is 
full of sound information uninterestingly stated,? the descrip- 
tion of the execution of Basil the Bogomile is quite horribly 
vivid. After the heretic had been sentenced to death the 
Emperor 


‘kindled an immense fire in the Hippodrome. Now an immense 
trench had been dug and a mass of logs, all tall trees heaped up, 
appeared a mountain in composition. Then when the pyre was 
lighted the crowd came silently together in numbers on the floor 
of the arena and on the steps, all waiting to see what was going to 
happen. On the other side a cross had been erected and a choice 
given to the impious man, if perchance fearing the fire and changing 
his mind he should go to the cross, so that then he might become 
free from the furnace. And the multitude of the heretics was present, 
beholding their leader Basil. But he showed himself contemptuous 
towards every punishment and threat, and when he was some way 
off he laughed at the pyre and talked extravagantly, saying that 
angels would snatch him from the midst of the fire, and he chanted 
that word of David’s: ‘It shall not come nigh thee, only with thine 
eyes shalt thou see.’ But when the crowd stood aside and allowed 
him freely to see that terrible sight of the pyre (for from some 
distance he perceived the fire and saw the flame rising and as it 
were thundering, and sending out fiery fragments which rose to 
the height of the stone pyramid standing in the middle of the 
arena), then that bold man seemed to turn coward towards the 
fire and to be troubled. For he rolled his eyes often and struck his 
hands together and smote his thigh as though entirely confounded. 
Yet even when he was in this state at the mere sight, he was as 
though of adamant. For neither did the fire soften his iron soul nor 
did the instructions of the Emperor transmitted to him charm him, 
but either boundless folly seized him through his present need and 
misfortunes, and he was thus astray in mind and could not take 
any decision whatever about the best thing to do, or else, which 


t XIV. 5, p. 438. aX, 3 XV. Io. 
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seems more probable, the devil that had seized his soul poured 
profound darkness on him. So that abominable Basil stood helpless 
against every threat and every fear, and now gaped towards the 
pyre, now towards the bystanders. And to all he truly appeared 
mad, neither hastening to the pyre nor turning altogether back, 
but he stuck fast and was immovable on the spot where he had first 
arrived. Now when much talk was going on and his extravagant 
discourses were borne about on every tongue, the executioners 
feared lest perhaps the demons round Basil might do some strange 
wonder by the permission of God, and this scoundrel might be 
seen coming into some very public place unharmed from the midst 
of so great a fire, and the last error might be worse than the first. 
So they resolved to make an experiment. For as he talked ex- 
travagantly and boasted that he would be seen unharmed in the 
midst of the fire, they took up his gown and said: ‘Let us see if the 
fire will not catch thy clothes.’ And straightway they threw it into 
the middle of the furnace. However Basil was so entirely buoyed 
up by the demon that was deceiving him as to say: ‘See the gown 
flying up into the air.’ They then understanding what the stuff 
was from its hem: lifted him and thrust him, clothes and shoes and 
all, into the midst of the furnace. And to such an extent did the 
flame (as though enraged against him) devour the impious man, that 
there was neither smell nor any other novel appearance in the 
smoke, except only a fine smoky line in the middle of the flame. 
For even the elements are roused up against the impious, but they 
truly spare those dear to God,-as once they yielded and submitted 
to those God-beloved youths in Babylon, and the fire enclosed them 
like some golden bed. Therefore before those who had raised him 
had got this deceiver Basil in the right position, the flame seemed 
to leap forward to seize that ungodly man. As for the remaining 
number, all who shared in the corruption of Basil, the crowd standing 
by was panting and struggling to throw them also on the fire, 
but the Emperor did not allow it, and ordered them to be shut up 
in the porches and colonnades of the Great Palace. And when this 
was done the spectators dispersed.’ 


Finally ‘in the same Book parts of Alexius’ last illness are 
made to stand out before us as though they had happened 
yesterday. ‘Then at that time every doctor was summoned 
and the illness of the Emperor was laid before them as a subject 
of discussion. And they were parted and divided in opinions, 
and one diagnosed one thing and one another and each tried 
to adapt the treatment to the diagnosis.’ The sick man’s 
gasping for breath, with ‘some pitying sleep’ only serving to 


1 See p. 513 above. aa d 

2 XV. 11. The vividness and the conviction it carries have been dwelt on already, 
but repetition must be pardoned on a point so vital to our whole estimate of the 
writer. 
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increase the choking, the failure of phlebotomy and cautery 
and drugs, even though the family for a time was wild with joy 
over the apparent success of a ‘remedy with pepper’ and con- 
sequently offered up a xapioryjpiov to God, the restlessness that 
made him crave to be carried from room to room, what nurse 
or doctor is not alive to the modernness of it all? We can almost 
see the princess Anna, ‘despising philosophy and learning’, 
trying to get liquid down the patient’s swollen throat, or feeling 
his pulse and watching his breathing in momentary expectation 
of the end. We have all been acquainted with doctors who 
‘dissembled over the crisis, and suggested hopes that did not 
appear sound’ in order to prevent some devoted wife from 
breaking down. Even in the present age of trained nurses we 
can still parallel the loving daughter who holds up her dying 
father so that he may drink, sprinkles him in his faintness with 
rose water and tactfully stands between him and her anguished 
mother to screen her from the sight of the death agony. The 
picture has a poignant pathos which cannot be altogether 
destroyed even by the wretched state of the text, or still more 
by the rhetorical bombast of Anna’s peroration, as of a dirge 
made to order. She was a princess and a scholar writing a 
language she did not speak, and bitter personal resentments 
cumber her style still further, but under it all any one not 
morally deaf can detect the cry of genuine grief. He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear. 

Such then is a catalogue of Anna Comnena’s outstanding 
passages, and the number may be said to err greatly on the 
side of under-statement. Are they not enough to entitle any 
writer to rank among the great historians, among those who 
make the dry bones of past ages live? 

Sir William Ramsay in one of his books" has a passage which 
may be justly applied to our authoress. He speaks of ‘historical 
work of the highest order, in which a writer commands excellent 
means of knowledge either through personal acquaintance or 
through access to original authorities, and brings to the treat- 
ment of his subject genius, literary skill, and sympathetic 
historical insight into human character and the movement of 
events’. Anna Comnena certainly had excellent means of 
knowledge, she certainly had literary skill; her characters live 
for us, and she shows the ‘infinite capacity for taking pains’ with 
which genius has been identified. Surely no more is needed 
to give her forever on Parnassus the place which her own age 
awarded to her as the Tenth Muse. 


t St. Paul the Traveller, p. 2. 
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21, 43, 49, 149, 149%. 

conspiracy against John IJ, 157%, 
161, 250. 

education shown in writings, 4, 10, 
iy 2 803.0105, 07 OA OOenchs. 
29-32 and notes. 

studied Quadrivium, q.v. 

knowledge of: Bible, q.v. 
Geography, q.v. . 
Geometry, q.v. 
History, q.v., and 260, ch. 40 and 

notes. 

Homer, q.v. 
Plutarch, q.v. 
Poets, q.v. 
Polybius, q.v., and 191. 
Psellus, q.v. 
Thucydides, q.v., and 191. 

interest in medicine and nursing, 
v. MEDICINE. 

in natural science, ch. 32 and notes, 
406, 406%. 

in military topography, &c., 4, 12, 
141, 206, 390, 390° *, 393, 398- 
402, 4047, 406. 

in Heretics, q.v. 

in Theology, g.v., and 172', 194, and 
Astrology, q.v. 

views on Providence, &c., chs. 10, 
11, and notes, 243-4. 

on succession to the throne, ch. 4, 
248, 250. 

pride in classical knowledge, 82°, 
165, 179, 448°, 482, 482', 499. 

attitude to foreign languages and 
popular Greek, 52, 186, 213, 213°, 
4824; and v. BARBARIANS. 

ideals of Jearning, 14, 131, 179. 

her learning praised by Nicetas, 
178-9. 

by Prodromus, 178-9, 482. 

by Zonaras, 178-9, 482‘. 

by herself, 10, 11, 22, 36, 162, 
165. 

filial devotion, 10, 11, 15‘, 19, 21, 
23, 32', 36, 39, 43, 44, 45, 123; 
1237, 1368, 144, 147, 155, 157, 158, 
162, 2391, 241-2, 245, 247, 250, 
406, 436°, 466, 499,507. 

partiality and boasting disclaimed, 
10, 19, 22, 36, 44, 86%, 123’, 142 
144, 165, 229°, 2317, 233, 242, 
ch. 37 and notes, 355. 
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love for husband, 10, 32, 92', 36, 
43> 455 51°, 114, 114°, 120%, 136%. 
though cloistered life desired, 10, 32, 

Teg 
her children, 10, 30%, 34, 451, 114°, 
116, 1164, 1207, 123. 
her daughters-in-law, 36!; and v. 
Propromus: Epithalamium. 
views on writing true history, 36°, 
123”, 124, 147, 165}, 186, chs. 33-5 
and notes, 240, 2407, 241-3, 245, 
245', 246, 246", 421%, 499, 511. 
pride in her subject, 11, 147, 165, 
226, 240-2, 244, 259, but v. 246". 
value as trustworthy historian, 4, 
232-4, 234°, 469, 477°. 
her sources, v. AUTHORITIES. 
her inaccuracies, 5, 15*, 21, 191, 193, 
195-6, 198, 198, 199, 200-2, 203-5, 
207-8 and notes, 212, 213, 213", 
231°, 304, 319%, 323, 375, 386’, 
391°, 399, 399” *, 401, 401°, 404", 
405°, ch. 62 and notes, 421°, 423))7, 
432”, 460, 460", 470°, 477%, 497°. 
personal characteristics : 
self-pity, 11, 21, 23, 32, ch. 6, 89, 
147, 176, 245, 247, 251, 256, 
499, 522. 
aristocratic pride, ch. 8, 89%, 143, 
162, 240°, 265, 469, 516. 
jealousy, esp. of John II, 8, 12, 
27, 89, 123, 125, 139, 155, 249, 
250, 250°, 252, 259, 450°. 
pessimism and cynicism, 89, 155, 


461. 
disdain for Barbarians, q.v., and 5, 
12, 145, 240, 516. 
prejudices, 233, 250, 516, 516%. 
admiration of purity, 10, 13, 130-1, 
136-7, 155, 343. 
of Clemency, q.v. 
of Liberality, q.v. 
of piety, 7, 13, 70, 155, 159, 168. 
of heroism, 137-8, 141-2, 1437, 
245, 454°, 477°. 
of cleverness, 138-42, 147, 152°, 
153, 245, 469. 
hatred of scandal, 
114*, 130°, 340. 
humour, 152, 152°, 506-7. 
literary style, v. ALEXIAS. 
AnnA DatassENA (grandmother of 
AG) 
her surname, 116. 
past troubles, 30°, 70°, 120%, 146', 263. 
devoted mother, 12, 13, 67, 115, 121, 
145%) °, 181, 261, 264, 290°, 4177. 
hatred of Ducas house, q.v.; uv. also 
PaTRIARCH: Cosmas and EustTRa- 
tTrus GARIDAS. 
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ANNA DALASSENA (cont.) - 
kind to kinsmen and clergy, 111, 124", 
271%, 298. 
piety and virtue of, 66, 70, 721, 
745 1201, 130-1, 136% °, 296, gol, 


343: 
praised by A. C., 13, 117, 120, 1201, 
130, 170, 517. 
praised by Bryennius, 117°. 
Regent, 13, 47, 92, 116, 
268-9, 2684, 452, 504°. 
her seal, 74°. 
her appearance, 80°, 504. 
her death, 85. 
letter from Pope Victor II to, 312’. 
Anna Dueas (aunt of A. C.) 
wife of George Palaeologus, 126. 
ANON. SYN. CHRON. 
references to, 28', 29°, 40°, 654, 94’, 
TO} LN LOl—o MOT om mona. 
248', 249, 249°, 261", 275°, 290°, 
291, 291°, 296, 296°, 299, 304%, 
343, 431°, 457, 466°, 492°, 503” °, 


234-5» 


509", 513% °. 
views of life of, 160-2. 
style of, 481. 
ANTIOCH 


school of, 184. 

senate of, 184. 

Dukedom of, 29%, 294°, 312, 360%, 
417, 419, 419", 458, 475- 

See of, 20, 294, 2947, 298, 311, 312, 
312°, 328%, 330, 476. 

Constantine Diogenes dies at, 254. 

Philaretus and Solyman at, 92", 285, 


422. 

Siege of, 18, 69°, 1025, 143, 152, 154, 
331, 399°, 414, 425, 425%, 429, 
442, 458°, 460', 461, 463, 465, 
4609-70, 470°, 471. 

Taticius leaves, 231°, 383, 462, 478. 

relic found at, 7, 467-8, 4685, 477. 

Counts invite Alex. to, 4664. 

Bohemund governor of, 18, 286°, 
4614, 

Bohemund leaves A. in a coffin, 19, 
139°, 384", 421", 471, 505. 

held by Tancred, 21, 462, 464, 471, 


475. 
assigned to Boh. by Alex. for life, 
20, 312, 475-6, 476°. 
John II at, 34, 428. 
APOSTLE 
applied to Alex., 14, 154, 169, 246, 
302, 312, 319, 331, 335, 389, 


50": 
applied to Constantine the Great, q.v. 
applied to Constantine V (Coprony- 
mus), 2623. 
shrine of chief apostles, 309°. 


INDEX 


Arass, 184, 289, 317', 331, 354° 378, 

382, 3821, 419%, 428%, 430, 444. 
ang ete: &c., of, 1871, 332°, 4827, 
be 7 g.v., to A. C., 418. F 

ARCHERY, 20, 134, 134%, 181, 183, 218°, 

355» 3647, 368, 374, 395-6. 

of foreign nations, 22, 207, 362, 377; 
378°, 395, 421, 428, 434°. 

of Niceph. Bryennius Caesar, q.v. 

bows and arrows, 92°, 370‘, 377, 
395-6, 423}. 

horse-archers, v. HORSEMEN. 

ARCHONTOPULES, 15, 53, 106, 375, 397- 

ARIEBES, v. ARMENIA. 

ARISTOTLE, 4, 165, 167-8, 1681, 171, 
173, 175-6, 180, 181, 181°, 184, 
188, 191, 192, 202, 203-5 and notes, 
212, 287, 2877, 303, 319-21, 348°, 
349, 349’, 4898, 500°. 

portals of, 169, 172, 203. 

ARITHMETIC (part of Quadrivium) 

studied by A. G., 4, 165%. 
in éyxtKAos madeia, 180, 183. 

ARMENIA, 54, 258-9, 292, 324, 3287, 
337” *, 344°, 347, 360, 360°, 373, 
373°, 418-19, 419°, 422, 426, 428°, 
429-31, 429", 458", 470, 475. 

not = Armeniac Theme, 430. 

Tigranes and Arsaces, 328; and v. 
Heretics: Monophysites. 

Armenians at Philippopolis, q.v. 

Armenians at Mount Athos, q.v. 

Manichaeans in, 262, 286, 334, 362, 
429°. 

Pacurianus, q.v. 

Ariebes, 360, 373, 373°s 429. 

capital Ani, 418, 432°. 

Armenian chroniclers, 421", 423}. 

Armeno-Cilicia (Rupenian princes), 
430, 430%. 

ARMS, 201’, 389°, 4147, 451. 

armour, 181, 238°, 368, 368° °, 377, 
442; 494, 494". 

shield and buckler, 119, 181, 363, 
367, 367°, 368, 368", 369", 395, 
395 ek 

-sword and dagger, 55, 119, 146, 283, 
355» 365, 367, 367%, 368, 368%, 3727 

cuirass and greaves, 238°, 363, 368. 

spear, 146, 181, 183, 200, 355, 363, 
367°, 368, 374, 376, 378, 378°, 427, 


520. 

axe, 364, 365’, 366', 367, 367% °, 438. 

bow and arrows, v. ARCHERY. 

cross-bow, 5, 17, 369, 369°, 488. 

helmet, 363, 367, 369). 

Army, chs. 15, 16, 55, 56 and notes, 69, 

695, 184, 185, 218, 2184 5, 299, 256, 
353's 433. 
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Army (cont.) 

venal and disloyal, 12, 14, 15, 107, 
109, 151, 237, 275, 301, 333, 336, 
353, 364’, 372-5 and notes, 389. 

plots of officers, 14, 16, 19, 21, 90, 280°, 
373°, 374: 

relations with chiefs, 15, 46, 107° 9, 
358, 390, 435, 477, 520. 

numbers of, 260, 262, 263°, 356-7 
and notes, 359, 365, 375, 4192. 

pay and rewards of, 39, 74, 106, 1062, 
206, 269°, 270-2, 271*, 272%, 278, 
285, 292, 336, 357-8 and notes, 
364’, 419°, 426, 505. 

help to choose Emperor, 28, 29, 29', 
109, 275, 358, 371-2. 

help to try heretics, 22, 340, 358. 

officers interchangeable with navy, 
14, 359°, 386. 

veterans, 22, 43, 106, 108°, 129, 232, 
297; 417°. 

recruits, 104, 143’, 359, 361, 363, 
370, 375) 417°, 436. 

tax in lieu of service, 267, 361°. 

mercenaries or auxiliaries, 99, 107, 
160, 211°, 237, 260, 265, 271, 271%, 
277, 308', 356, 358, 359, 360-4 
and notes, 402, 418, 425, 446%, 
471. 

foreign officers and men, 360, 432, 
435; and v. AspieTEs, PETER 
ALuPH, PHILARETUS, UMBERTO- 
PuLUSs, URsELius; v. also ALANS, 
BULGARIANS, FRANKS, MaAni- 
CHAEANS, SARMATIANS, TURKS. 

Immortals, 362-5 and notes. 

Chomatenes, v. AstA Minor: Choma. 

guards, 96°, 277, 277’, 360, 360%, 
365’, 374, 407, 426, 486; v. also 
VARANGIANS. 

scouts and topography, 253°, 390-1 
and notes. 

Archontopules, q.v. 

commissariat, v. SUPPLIES. 

ambulance corps, v. Doctors. 

military music and cries, 145, 157, 
210, 210°, 220, 372, 372", 421, 437". 

among A. C.’s authorities, 230, 232, 
260. 

ranks in: 
Decurion or Decarch, 359, 365. 
Domestic, q.v. 
Exousiocrator (of Alans), 360, 

hee 

Hetaeriarch, v. OFFICEs. 
Phalangarch or protostrator, 128, 


hee 
Primicerius, 54, 277, 277°, 360, 
86 


400. 
Tagmatarch, 359. 


Toparch (and synonyms), 359, 
4164, 417. 

individuals in: 
Alopus, 392°. 
Alyates, 370%, 41617. 
Burtzes, 359. 
Cabasilas, 253°. 
Castamonites, 374°. 
Curticius, Basil, 253°, 374°. 
Dabatenus, 254, 2761, 359. 
Leo Cephalas, 412. 
Leo Nicerites, 55. 
Michael of Amastris, 282. 
Migidenus, 272°. 
Pegasius, 254}. 
Synesius, 238°, 375. 
Theodotus, 107°. 
Tzintziluces, 265. 
Tzitas, 107. 
Zacharias, 255}. 


Asta Minor, 11, 15, 18, 21, 755, 88, 


103-5, 147, 214, 246", 257-8, 262, 
313*, 355s 363, 363’, 384, 417, 417°, 
419, 419°, 423-4, 428, 430, 432, 
436, 458°, 461, 465. 

noble landowners in, 33°, 267, 2673, 


358. 
devastated condition of, 259, 262, 361, 
363, 4197, 461. 
places in: 

Abydus, 214°. 

Acrocus, 214°, 427. 

Acrunus, 1044, 285, 374, 414". 

Adramyttium, 214°, 415", 426. 

Amasea, 107, 153°, 283-4, 392, 
416°, 

Apollonias, 75, 262, 415°. 

Armenian principalities, 259, 428‘, 
430, 430%. 

Ascania, L., 4144, 416, 4191. 

Attalia, 426. 

Baane, L., 262, 415}. 

Bithynia, 214, 296, 370, 416, 419, 
419?. 

Cappadocia, 4197, 426. 

Castamon, 1454. 

Chalcedon, 137, 166, 170°, 309-11. 

Chios, I, 356, 392°, 415, 457). 

Chliara, 214°. 

Choma, 359» 362-5, 363’, 364", 
419”. 

Cibotus, 366, 422°. 

Cibyra, 382°. 

Cilicia, 19, 258-9, 470°. 

Coloneia, 4161°. 

Cotiaeum, 2145, 427. 

Cyzicus, 214°, 423. 

Damalin, 384°. 

Dorylaeum, 142, 393°, 425, 427; 
486. 
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Asta Minor (cont.) 

Draco, R., 419, 419}. 

Ephesus, 103, 263%, 419%, 425. 

Palys json) 29201 oes 

Heraclea, 359. 

Iconium, 21, 104, 419, 427-8. 

Iberia (mod. Georgia), 113, 298, 
313, 328", 430, 431. 

Lopadium, 218°. 

Lydia, 202, 512". 

Maeander, R., 2137, 3637, 403°, 
426. 

Manzikert, q.v. 

Mitylene, 16, 151, 187, 347%, 356, 
392", 414", 424, 457°: 

Mopsuestia, 214, 214°, 415. 

Nicaea, q.v. 

Nicomedia, 17, 22, 255, 255°, 271, 
370, 416, 419, 422-3, 427. 

Parium, 214°. 

Patmos, I., 69°, 272, 2987. 
Pelecanus, 18, 75, 126, 371°, 425, 
465. 
Philadelphia, 2145, 416’, 426, 

86. 

Philomelium, 22, 102°, 220, 367°, 
425, 428. 

Pontus, 283, 293, 334; 419°. 

Pyramus, R., 214, 214°. 

Rhodes, I., 356. 

Saron, or Sarus, R., 214. 

Scamander, R., 2137. 

Seleucia, 4151. 

Sinope, 74, 1281, 2694, 430. 

Smyrna, 19, 102, I51, 240, 415, 
419, 423-4, 424°, 425-6. 

Sykeon, 76. 

Tarsus, 415. 

Taurus, Mt., 214%, 430. 

Tebenna, 416°. 

Trebizond, 16, 2441, 254, 276}, 
285, 374) 417% 419. 

Tyragium, 399°. 

ASPIETES, 52, 1487, 
360°, 429, 429”. 

AssyRIA, 60, 207, 2077, 3507. 

AsTROLOGY, 49, 56, 81, 814, 84-6, go, 
go’, 174? 4, 2187, 233, 350, 4.182. 

diatribe of A. C. against, 14, 52, 
68, 84-6, 173, 205, 303, 499". 

astrologers Seth, Eleutherius, Cata- 
nances, 84-5. 

AsTRONOMY (part of Quadrivium) 
studied by A. C., 4, 165%, 212, 212°). 
studied by other Byzantines, 147, 

179, 180, 184. 

ATHENS, 85, 1395, 148%, 1491, 184, 188, 
206, 207, 24.4%, 2861, 303, 364’, 3781, 
387%, 388%, 390°. 

WER, promontory in Cephallenia, q.v. 


254-5, 2551, 360, 


INDEX 


ATTALIATES, 
references to, 695, 707, 9°, gI2?”, 
098", 105 Sel [ak 22e 24 Solar 
1O5 50227 RRO: 230%, 2398, 243, 
2434, 244° , 2617, 262", 2664, 2744, 
275, 275", 3287, 364", 365’, 380°, 
389, 394", 419%, 440%, 481, 483°, 
5037)°, 509%, 5127, 514%. 
possibly one of A. C.’s authorities, 
231. 
monastery founded by, 113, 300. 
his views of life, 155-6. 
Atticus (teacher), 177, 187, 189. 
Auton (Avlona), 255, 366, 405°, 438. 
AutuHorities for Alexias, 21, 43, 129, 


170. 
Alexius I. q.v. 
Army, q.v. 
Bryennius the Elder, q.v. 
Bryennius Caesar, q.v. 
Documents, q.v. 
Envoy of Bishop of Bari, v. ENvoy. 
eye-witnesses, v. WITNESS. 
ferrymen, 230, 232. 
Irene, Empress, q.v. 
Kinsmen, q.v. 
Maria, Empress, q.v. 
Monks, q.v. 
Palaeologus, q.v. 
Peter Aluph, q.v. 
T aticius, q.v. 
Rigabenus, q.v. 
AxucH (favourite of John IT), 50°, 161, 


BABYLON 
(1) ancient, 86, 196-7, 351, 
369, 418°, 4284, 521. 
(2) = Cairo, v. Ecypr. 
BaLpwin, King of Jerusalem, 18, 21, 
153°, 244°, 269, 378%, 380°, 388?, 
450; 459, 494, 477, 477°. 
BANQUET, 47, 109, 1094, 130°, 131, 157, 
210, 424. 
dangers in, 87, 875, 
BAPTISM 
of John II, 40, 73. 
of heretics and Turks, 73, 109, 331’, 
332", 335, 422, 431. 
BARBARIANS, 884, 94, 145, 14518, 253°, 
275, 358. 
attitude of Byzantines to, 1 51, 1575 
160, 175%, 185, 294, 314, 379°, 420, 
420%, 7, 436%, 440, 440°, 441, 
441% 4% 8) 9 442. 
language of, 213, 213°, 227, 440°, 471. 
Westerners so considered by A. C., 5, 
12, 37, 102, 166-7, 167%, 173, 198, 
240, 252, 308, 309, 319, 405, 
440-3 and notes, 458, 458%, 471, 
473, 477; and v. Anke 


351%. 


11g, 252°, 503. 
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BARDAS 
uncle of Michael III, 182, 190. 
BasIL 
the Bogomile, v. Heresy: Bogomile. 
BASILACIus 
(1) rebels against Botaniates, con- 
quered by Alex., 12, 92, 107, 
231, 2801, 284, 286, 296', 370, 
371*, 387", 393, 393°, 398, 517. 
(2) George, plots against Alex., 374°. 
BEAUTY 
ideals of, ch. 9; 120, 286, 455, 473, 
473°, 509. 
becoming a throne, 32, 286-7, 287}, 
455; 455°. 
essentials of : 


height, 57, 57°, 59, 451, 455, 473, 
509. 
good proportion, 58, 58', 60, 451, 


473. ; 
ruddy complexion, 58, 58°, 59, 
451, 473- 
fair hair, 58-9 and notes, 451, 473, 
and cf. 455. 
bright eyes, 58, 59, 60, 139, 451, 
451°, 473. 
BEROE, 435, 457". 
BERRHOEA, 2761. 


BETRAYAL, 263°, 279-80, 282, 319, 364, 
445°. 
of mysteries, 251. 
of plans, 15, 91, 115, 117, 117%, 160, 
391, 436%, 453°. : 
of a town, 12, 14, 399°, 402, 410, 
13%, 
by allies or subordinates, 87, 152, 
153, 340. ~ 
Brsxez, ch. 29 and notes, 
studied and quoted by Byzantines, 
29, 30, 69, 94, 135, 156, 194, 194%, 
22°77, 302, 302°, 520. 
quoted by A. C., 4, 10, 11, 80, 119, 
135, 194—7, 202, 513 and notes. 
referred to, 11, 29, 30, 48°, 80", 91°, 
IOI, IPI, I17, I19, 193, 193°, 
194-7 and notes, 246, 298°, 303-4, 
304’, 306, 306", 348°, 418, 418°, 
452, 467-8, 468%, 483, 513, 515, 
521. 
BIsHOP, 101-2, 109, 231°, 291°, 293-4 
and notes, 310, 315, 458%, 46.4, 476. 
qualifications to be, 157, 308, 3087, 


439". 

‘First Bishop’ = Our Lord, 1to1, 
101%, 340. 

of Amalfi, v. IrAy. 

of Bari, v. ITALY. 

of Bulgaria, Camaterus, 81°. 

of Bulgaria, Theophylact, q.v. 

of Capua, v. ITALY. 
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of Chalcedon, v. Heresy: Iconoclasts. 
of Ephesus, ex-Emperor Michael VII, 
263, 263%, 293. 
of Euchaita, John Mauropus, 179, 
180, 182°. 
of Florence, v. ITaty. 
of Gaza, Porphyry, 348. 
of Genoa, q.v. 
of Le Puy, Adhémar, v. Pore: legate. 
of Mitylene, Zacharias, v. Asia 
Minor. 
of Nicaea, Eustratius, v. NICAEA. 
of Otranto, 185, 312%. 
of Philippopolis, q.v. 
of Pisa, q.v. 
of Taranto, v. ITaLy. 
of Thessalonica, Leo (ninth century), 
v. THESSALONICA. 
of Thessalonica, Eustathius, v. Eusta- 
THIS. 
of Tripoli, q.v. 
Methodius, 3474, 348°. 
Michael Acominatus, 190. 
body of, v. SyNop. 
BLINDING, v. PUNISHMENT. 
Bopinus of Dalmatia, 432-3, 433) °. 
BocomIi.es, v. HEREsyY. 
BowHEMUuUND, ch. 69 and notes. 
eldest son of Robert Guiscard, 477%. 
called Saniscus, 253°, 469. 
low origin of, 52, 4511, 469. 
description of, 57, 58, 58*, 59°, 473; 
18 


518. 

kinsfolk of, 107%, 125°, 464. 

the arch enemy of Alex., 18, 97, 
428, 469, 478. 

‘always the same’, 503, 503°, 513. 

Ist campaign against Alex., 13, 14, 
37, 92", 2117, 255, 2557, 284, 319°, 
353, 357’ 372, 373°, 387" -, 396"; 
398, 4084, 410%, 411-13 and notes, 
420°, 454, 455°, 506. 

in 1st Crusade, 18, 54, 87, 107, 131°°, 
148, 154, 254°, 278, 286°, 299, 313', 
388", 425, 429, 455°, 456, 458, 
460-1, 461°, 462, 463-5, 465, 
469-70, 470°, 518. 

returns from Antioch in a coffin, 10, 
139°, 3847, 4217, 471, 505, 518. 

gains allies against Alex., 19, 41°, 
88*, 101, 281, 307, 309, 438, 445, 
471. , ; ‘ 

and campaign against Alex., 20, 27°, 
87, 152, 175, 238, 2547, 282, 284°, 
366, 367°, 379, 394, 398, 403-5, 
405°, 420°, 438-9 and notes, 445’, 
472; 518. 

obliged by famine to make peace, 
20, 34, 50, 51, 68°, 73's 88, 104% °, 
1317, 152, 238°, 277, 377, 405; 
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BOHEMUND (cont. ) 
430°, 455°, 468, 472, 474°, 476°, 
514-15, and 9 . TREATY, 
returns to Italy and dies, 21, 367, 
384-5, 424, 426, 474, 476, 476". 
his virtues and vices, 99, 110, 110%, 
141, 171, 176, 271°, 288, 358, 3585, 
389" *; 442, 452, 464, 469-72 and 
notes, 4745 474°. 
other references to, 253, 286, 312, 
370, 375, 384, 388%, 393%, 403°, 
415, 415", 419°, 442°, 446, 453°, 
455-6, 455°, 461, 462", 488°, 509. 
BoLcanus of Dalmatia, 16, 1265, 41514, 


432-4, 434°, 470°. 
Boritus (slave of Botaniates), 54, 286, 


5: 
BRAVERY, 142, 156-7, 159, 160. 
of Alexius I, q.v. 
of various soldiers, 141, 143-4, 162, 
276', 367, 425, 425', 429, 437. 
BRIBERY, 12, 15, 101, 108, 109) 4, 110, 
I1o'*, 157, 270, 271, 271°, 284, 
309, 331, 358, 362, 383, 387°, 388, 
388", 441°, 448. 
Bryennius, Nicephorus, the Elder 
(father-in-law of A. C.). 
origin of, 33, 33°» °, 286. 
career of, 12, 33, 35, 92, 107, 114, 
124°, 140}, 156’, 170°, 214, 231, 
261, 263, 280!, 285, 356, 361-2, 
364, 367, 370, 3727, 375) 377' 
3837, 393°, 396, 398, 416", 417%, 


44.3, 500°. 

blinded after rebellion, 17, 33, 34, 
91°, 92, 373, 393". 

one of A. C.’s authorities, 230. 

Bryennius, Nicephorus, the Younger 

(Caesar and husband of A. G.), 
ch. 5 and notes, 2764, 503°. 

marriage of, 10, 33, 42, 114, 128, 
275°. 

career of, 18, 32, 33, 34, 37, 141°, 
145°, 148, 157%, 199, 213, 250°, 
288, 335, 377, 428, 436°, 474°. 

learning and writings of, 5, 27, 32, 
33, 34, 36, 40, 69, 157-8, 170, 
hoe el 79y 100, LOT, 192) 2) 1947, 
199°, 205, 208°, 226, 229, 230-1, 
251, 246%, 302%, 335, 397, 481, 
483") meee 498°, 500°, 501%, 504”, 
506°) ee 

attitude to his father, 140', 1424, 2468. 

attitude to Alex. and Irene, II, 32, 
122", 139", 1454, 170°, 192°, 226, 
230, 230°, 240°, 246", . 

appearance of, 32, 455%. 

views of life of, 157-8. 

one of A. C.’s chief authorities, 
230-1, 231°, 234°, 283. 


INDEX 


references oe 27: 30, 1tAs; 117" 


132%, 134°, 138, 148%, 149°, 181, 
216°, 231, 261', 263°, 271s eo a 


296", 297, 297', 299° 363, 367°, 
368°, 371°, 383%, ‘419%, ee ’ 
503) * 10, 504%, 507°, 509°, 511, 
512), 513° $514", 516%. 


BULGARIANS, 52, 814, 102%, 2401, 258, 
262, 277, 282, 342°, 344°» 362; 389°, 
403°, 420%, 432, 432% *» % 5, 435; v. 
also ‘THEOPHYLACT, Archbishop of 
Achrida. 

Burumires, Manuel (general of Alex.), 
18, 21, 69°, 87, 153°, 199°, 237%; 
358", 372', 414, 417', 425, 465, 
470°, 477°. 

BYZANTINE WRITERS 

little known, 3, 4827. 

as historians, ch. 33 and notes, 240. 

compared to A. C., 516. 

features of style, ch. 70 and notes, 
491, 510. 

Byzantium (= Constantinople). 

Great Palace of, 174, 244, 321%. 

* amusements, 5, 46, 55, 85, 88, 129, 
130, 132-6 and notes, 142”, 166, 
171, 177, 181, 183, 188, 207, 
2168, 218%, 281, 422, 4284, 420, 
448°, 506; v. also MEDICINE: 
Baths. 

ceremonial, 5, 21, 39, 46-51, 70. 
family life and meals, 5, 47-9, 114, 
131, 1317, 132, 133%, 168, 168%, 
302, 506, 517-18, 519. 
education and learning, 5, 8, 49, 61, 
116, 133!°, 166, 166%, 167, 168-9, 
171, 1734, ch. 26 and notes, 187, 
262, 302, 306!. 
morals and intrigues, 12, 130. 
parts of: 
Magnaura as School, 182. 
porches as Prisons, 96, 965, 521. 
Purple Chamber, v. PuRPLE. 
Treasury, q.v. 
town of = New Rome, 309-11. 
harbour and fleet at, 383-4, 491. 
garrison, q.v. 

Forum, v. CoNnsTANTINE the Great. 
Schools (Imperial and Patriarchal), 
180-5 and notes, 188, 190, 191. 

Blachernae Palace, 96, 366%, 498°. 

Hebdomon Palace, 296. 
Mangana Palace, 75, 244, 296. 
gates, 75, 75', 76, 76", 244. 
aqueduct, 132°. 

Acropolis, 112. 

‘Bronze Hands’, go, go°, 244. 
mosque, 330°. 

Orphanage, q.v. 

statues at, 209%, 3167. 
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BYZANTIUM (cont. 

Hippodrome (Theatre or Circus), 22, 
134’, 135°, 244, 244°, 262, 340, 
422, 520. 

relics, 99", 244°, 289, 457, 467-8, and 
notes. 

churches in or near, 70, 70‘, 270. 
Holy Apostles, v. St. Paul. 

St. Demetrius, 73°, 3014. 

Forty Saints, 74, 182. 

St. George, 75, 76, 76}. 

St. John the Baptist, 7. 

St. John the Evangelist, 71. 

St. Mary in Blachernae, 69°, 72, 
74> 74°5.773 775 316%. 

St. Mary in Chalcopratia, 74, 295, 
298°. 

St. Mary at Pege Monastery, 74. 

St. Mary of the Pharos, 467. 

St. Nicholas, 74, 301. 

St. Paul, 22, 69°, 70°, 737, 112, 177, 
211, 295; later, Holy Apostles, 
76, 183. 

St. Phocas, 74. 

St. Romanus, 75}. 

St. Sophia, or the Great Church, 
40, 72, 75, 244°, 291, 292, 298?, 
3OI, 3017, 320, 321", 332°, 342°, 
467, 517. 

clergy of, 20, 75, 177, 182°, 190-1, 
290°, 294-5, 312, 476. 

St. Thecla, 71, 74, 263. 

St. Theodore, 661, 74. 

captured by Alex., 12, 71, 152, 376, 
393°, 399°, 406°, 413°. 

sacked by Alex.’s troops, 13, 47, 67, 
114, 145°, 244°, 290°, 297, 459°. 

crusaders at, 17, 33, 231°, 232, 254°, 

377; and v. CRUSADERS and 

BOHEMUND. 

distinguished people at, 89, 134’, 
166, 180, 181, 280, 422, 438, 438%. 

barbarians and slaves in, 53°, 94. 

advantages of, 190°, 2187, 244, 2441 ®, 

257-8,,267, 267%. 

Latin conquest of, 687, 82, 183, 228, 
244°, 259, 3657, 367, 440°, 459. 

other mentions, 15, 236, 246", 257-8, 
269, 270, 449. 

people of, 14, 28, 67%, 88, 95, 139°, 
146, 146", 1487, 233, 236, 260, gor, 
320, 320°, 381°, 459°. 

Alex. at, passim. 


Casatio, 465°. 
CAESAROPOLIS, 95. 
Caaure, battle of, 12, 33, 214, 364, 
Foie 
Ca..ices, Michael. 
doctor to Alex., 178, 219!) *, 221, 278. 
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poems of, 5, 6, 81%, 311°, 58%, 681, 
118%, 1624, 171°, 192”, 1947, 244°, 
250°, 2764, 278, 2784, 326°, 3872, 
442", 445", 453°, 504°, 5112 1. 

Cantacuzenus (general of Alex.), 19, 
46, 103, 170°, 253%, 359°, 378°, 
387°, 390° *°, 464, 4707 ®, 4gr. 

CARTHAGE, 257, 304, 443-4. 

es governor of Smyrna, 19, 102, 
106%. 

Cassia, the Nun, 184-5, 185}, 429}. 

Castoria, held by and beech on 
Normans, 39, 126, 151, 255, 3194, 
323, 333, 390, 412, 412”, 4131, 416, 

I 


431. 
church of St. George at, 75. 
CATACALO 
(1) 364, 3644. 
(2) Cecaumenus, 95, 98°, 251, 281, 
331°, 373, 373°. 
(3) Constantine Euphorbenus, 115°, 
1287, 13319, 
(4) Nicephorus (brother-in-law 
A. G.), 1158, 128, 13319, 
(5) Tarchionites, 3644. 
CaTHARI, 344, 344°; and v. Heresy 
Bogomiles. 
CECAUMENUS 
his views of life, 156-7 and notes. 
references to Strategicon, 66, 704, 81, 
82, 1317, 136%) °, 138%, 1408, 142, 
143', 149', 150°, 156 and notes, 
171°, 180%, 194*, 213°, 217°, 218, 
2184, 239%, 265°, 2801, 373°, 390, 
394, 416, 416", 451°, 483, 483°, 


doy. vovd. (perhaps written to Alex., 
156), 129°, 136%, 204°, 357°, 365’, 
366, 382. 

CEpDRENUs, references to, 777, 98°, gg", 
156, 227-8, 227%, 331°, 365°, 443, 
443° °, 515°. 

CELIBACY 

admired, 10, 32, 136, 296. 
CELTIBERIANS (or Iberians)= Spaniards, 
439, 458", 472. 
Gades, 207, 404', 439". 
CELTS, v. FRANKS. 
CEPHALLENIA 
death of Robert Guiscard at, 14, 83, 
454) 454°. 

CHALDAEAN, 814, 166, 171, 174°, 180, 
207", 215°, 321’, 345, 348°, 349, 
349°, 350, 350’ 351, 351" °, 352°, 
4284. 


CHARLEMAGNE, 100, 258, 289, 446, 
448. 

CHARZANES, R., 400, 402. 

CHERSON, 77°, 257; 437: 

CHERSONESE, 21, 213”, 423, 426. 
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CHOEROBACCHAE, 
victory over Patzinaks, 15, 213, 417’, 
23. 

CHeniae 104, 154, 240%, 425, 426, 
4265, 4284. 

CHORLU, 415. 

Curistrans, fellow, 98-9, and notes, 
157, 161, 312-13 and notes, 434, 
451, 452°, 458, 459%, 460, 471, 475. 

CurisToruEr of Mitylene, poet, 187°. 

CHURCH 

property taken by Alex. and Isaac, 
14, 68%, 161, 206, 253, 2664, 270, 
272-3, 286, 291-2, 298, 2988, gor, 
315, 357, 505+ . 

Churches at Apollonias, 262. 

Churches at Constantinople, v. 
BYZANTIUM, 

Churches at Thessalonica, q.v. 

Churches at Venice, 48°, 7415, 270, 


Graaues references to, 29°, 415, 53°, 
67‘, 69%, 77), 81, 111°, 132°, 136-7, 
1697, 180°, 183, 228-9, 231, 236%, 
247°, 2567, 297, 303°, 366", 388. 

his views of life, 160, 160°. 
his style, 487°°. 

CLEMENCY, 19, 48, 89-96 and notes, 
109, 155-6, 157, 159, 160, 289, 518; 
v. also ALextus I, 

Ciercy (esp. secular), 14, 19, 69°, 
92°, 111, 112, 120', 130, 136-7, 
182, 182%, 2177, 220, 221, 251, 2664, 
270, 273, 275, 279, 294-5 and 
notes, 301, 303, 3127, 313°, 321, 
324, 332, 358, 445, 447', 459°. 

prayers of, 66', 69, 69°, 113, 118, 
136, 159, 160, 295, 297, 300, 313°. 

fighting, 17, 100-2, 142%, 295, 297°, 
3144, 

of St. Sophia, v. 
Churches. 

CLOISTER, 10, 43%, 49, 120', 136, 272, 
291°, 296; v. also CONVENT, 
MonasTERY, ywvia. 

CLoruts, 44, 807, 96, 116, 117', 298°, 
367, 368, 368°, 3871, gar, 4217, 
494, 494°. 

official, 47, 72, 73, 295, 295’, 297; 
297'; 338, 339, 342, 368°, 379°, 428, 
4947, 521; and v. PURPLE. 

as presents, 104, 109, 113, 269, 269%, 
271°, 298, 430. 

Coxcuis, 2761. 

Comans (or Polovtzes) 

relations with Alex. and _ with 
Patzinaks, 15, 16, 17, 21, 31, 105, 
131%, 151, 170%, 173, 238°, 260, 
265, 285, 334° °, 353, 356, 361-2, 
372', 373, 374°, 387°, 388%, 392°, 


BYZANTIUM : 


INDEX 


393°, 416", 427, 431°, 434-7 and 
notes. 
COMMERCE 
of Constantinople, 257, 270, 289, 3837. 
of Venice, 14, 270, 449. 

Comnenus, House of, 4, 65, 241, 264, 
265, 275. 
hostile to house of Ducas, q.v. 

v. ALEXIuS, ANNA, etc, 

CoNSTANTINE the Great, 75, 801, 82, 
182, 237%, 244, 257, 262, 4681, 486. 

Theatre of, v. Byzantium: Hippo- 
drome. 

CONSTANTINE X (great-great-uncle of 
A. C.), 41, 122%, 185, 263, 263°, 
275, 275°, 419. 

ConsTANTINE Ducas the Elder, son 
of John Ducas Caesar (great-uncle 
of A. C.), 216°. 

ConsTANTINE Ducas the Younger, 
son of Michael VII, 2nd cousin of 
Empress Irene, 123. 

pupil of Theophylact, 40, 122!°, 1317, 
132, 134°, 159, 183, 190°, 204”, 

« 244, 511%. 

betrothed to Helena the Norman, 12, 
37, 38, 263, 264", 314%, 450, 512. 

betrothed to A. C., 27, 32, 36, 37, 

_ 41, 48°, 244. 

joint sovereign with Alex., 30, 39, 
40, 42, 48°, 206. 

beauty and merits of, 38, 42, 58%) 4, 
65, 121, 133, 170°, 183, 263, 509, 

I 


Bra. 

claims to throne, 27, 29, 30, 114, 261, 

kindness of Alex. to, 40-2, 48", 109, 
109°, 121, 123°, 280°. 

death of, 27, 40, 42, 247. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, uv. BYZANTIUM, 
CounciL, PATRIARCH. 
Constantius Ducas, brother of 


Michael VII (1st cousin of A. C.’s 
grandfather), 1254, 167, 263. 
called Constantine by Bryennius and 
Psellus, 30, 134°. 
CoNnTOSTEPHANUS 
Isaac, admiral-in-chief, 20, 116°, 
237°, 388°, 403, 405° °, 445°, 477°. 
Stephen, 254}. 
both together, 385}. 
CoNnvENT, 113, 122°, 296, 298, 430. 
of the Cecharitomene, 34, 43, 45, 
49, 79*, 113, 1164, 131”, 136, 300, 
300°, 344. 
of the Petria, 299, 299’. 
Corru, 19, 139°, 356, 384”, 4217, 452, 
471, 505. 
CounclL, 232, 240, 289, 294°, 302, 304°, 
322, 330. 
Nicaea I (A.D. 325), 55, 304°. 


INDEX 


Councit (cont.) 
Constantinople I (A.p. 381), 310, 
310°, 325°. 
Chalcedon (A.D. 451), 100, 2987, 
3021, 305", 308%, 309-11, 325, 330. 
Constantinople II (a.p. 553), 304°. 
Constantinople III (A.D. 680-1), 
_ 304°, 327. 
in Trullo (A.D. 692), 304°. 
Nicaea II (A.pD. 787), 3049, 315-16, 
3227, 330°. 
of Iconoclasts (A.D. 753), 262°. 
of Piacenza (1095), 312°. 
of Clermont (1095); 457). 
of war, v. 
Crete, 16, a8, "285, 
472, 489, 513, 513”. 
Crown (or diadem), 13, 27°, 28, 29, 
30°, 38-40, 47, 47’, 48, 48°, 72’, 
73, 106, 122, 126°, 14.7, 161, 248, 
261, 288, 291, 2987, 358, 366, 379°, 
422°, 
CrusabDE, First, 410°, 424, 4 438, 4384, 
449*, 456, 457', 459°, 465. 
Alexias only contemporary Greek 
account, 4, 17, 231, 231%, 415, 
425, 457’, 458°, 4601. 
origin and efiects of, 307, 307, 312, 
312%, 313s fines 353, 420°, 457’, 
460, 482’, 
branch of eae of 1101), 18, 19, 
72, 92°, 99, 107, 143%, 313%. 
CRUSADERS, ch. 68 and notes, 259, 457}, 
5164. 
turbulent and alarming, 50, 79, 110, 
199, 252, 260, 281, 353, 353', 356, 
458, 458" *, 459, 478, 490, 490". 
garrulous and boorish, 21, 132, 145, 
vas 236, 294, 441, 460, 460', 476, 


356, 373, 424, 


ieee vices of, 103, 271, 271°, 372, 


387%, 459°, 461, 476. 

at Constantinople, Gis, Sys pe ie ane 
1487, 170, 1704, 186, 232, 294, 304, 

_ 358, 307, 431, 458; 518. 

in Asia Minor, 87, 88, 153% °, 363%, 
387', 397, 414, 418°, 419%, 425, 
430, 462. 

in Syria, 18, 87, 104*, 143, 143”, 154, 
195, 380, 425‘, 463, 467-8, 468°, 
471, 475, 476°, 477- 

see of Alex. to, 170, 1704, 389, 

397, 424, 462, 464. 

kindness of Alex. to, 272, 383, 458, 
460, 4607, 461, 461°, 476; but v. 
415, 460°, 461, 477. 

fellow Christians, 66, 69°, 70°, 94" ; 
98, of g9", 312, 312°, 314, 456, 
458, 460. 

oe of, 198, 355, 458, 458" *, 461. 
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Counts at Cairo ransomed, v. Ecyrr. 
ee pe count, 56, 142, 464, 
I 10 
allalike to A.C. (except St. Gilles, .v.), 
441, v. also BALDWIN, BARBARIANS, 
BoHEMuND, Homace, Hucn, Gop- 
FREY, [TANCRED. 
Crestas, 208, 208) 4, 
Cyprus, 16, 69%, 75, 103, 104%, 107, 
133%, 149, 258, 269, 285, 356, 365, 
415"; 424, 426°. 


Datassenus, Constantine, 114, 128}, 


424. 

DALMATIA, 15, 16, 17, 19, 87, 98°, 147°, 
150, 1527, 353, 361, 390, 400, 402, 
403, 415", 424, 432-4, 4327 °, 
434? * *, 4484, 466, 470°. 
Zovravot, 434°, 486. 

Damascius, 

Syrian writer in sixth century, 184, 
349, 351. 

Danuse, R., 257, 258-9, 333; 353, 431°, 
434-5, 437- 

DESERTERS, 22, QI, 95, 107, 153, 157) 
160, 238°, 285, 333” °, 356", 357°, 
362, 366, 387°, 390, 436", 475. 

DiaBo.is, 410°. 

Diatectic (incl. Logic), 148, 165%, 166, 
167, 168, 171, 173, 179°, 180, 183, 
293, 324, 348%, 441°; v. also Suadexre- 
KOS. 

Drampo.ts, 285. 

DiocEeNneEs, Constantine (son of Ro- 
manus IV) (uncle by marriage of 
A. C.), 115, 1167, 126, 254, 264, 
281, 2096. 

Diocenrs, Leo (son of Romanus IV), 
31, 31°, 57, 58', 87, 95, 109, 123°, 
126, 1424, 254, 264, 365’, 373. 

Diocenes, Nicephorus (son o} o- 
manus IV), 126, 126", 1331, 1424, 
170°, 202, 264. 

conspiracy of, 17, 31, 36, 42, 46, 46°, 
66°, 87-8, 91°, 92, 92°, 95, 126%, 
128°, 153; 244", 251-2, 254, 280-1, 
280°, 287, 288, 305, 371, 373, 
392°, 433, 501%, 518. 

blinded, 92, 129, 174, 233, 288. 

kindness of Alex. to, 57, 109, 123°, 
280%, 281!, 285, 3657. 

DIscRETION 

better part of valour, 22, 130, 141, 
1431, 144, 387-9 and notes. 

DisLoYALTy, 16, 17, 31, 87, 927, 104', 
108°, 118%, 146, 153, ch. 43 and 
notes, 375", 427, 500, 50075, 

Doctors, 47°, 121°, 148, 157, 217, 
217219, 218-19, 219'% *, 278, 
278°, 3005, 306, 340', 
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Doctors (cont.) 

in Alex.’s illness, 5, 55, 116, 130, 135, 
1457, 178, 219, 2193, 221, 278, 
521-2; v. also CALLICLES. 

DocuMENTS, 38, 39, 151, 176; 232, 
234-5, 234°, 236, 237) 251°, 276, 
290", 294", 314°. 

Golden Bulls and Novels, 8, 8°, 13, 
AX 2553109 NGO LL Ta, 225 150%, 
151, 1577, 159, 1617, 173°, 176, 
182?,-186, 234-5, 235'7, 268, 268%, 
270; R722 3% 275, 277°, 2784, 291”, 
299; 315°s 334) 336, 449, 474, 485, 

04’. 


Domestic (military), 12, 29, 50°, 113, 
1261, 128, 253°, 276, 278, 284, 
285%, 359, 359°, 360, 369, 370°, 
388, 407, 429", 469, 486 

DRIsTRA, 

defeat of Alex. at, 15, 16, 68°, 77%, 


102, 281", 353, 415°, 435, 457° 
Drynon, R. (Black Drin), 2137, 403, 


5 
Ducas, House of, 125, 126, 290, 452. 
hostile to House of Comnenus, 13, 
30°, 35> 115, 122, 125, 248, 2487, 
27 


v. COnsTANTINE, TRENE, etc. 
Durazzo = Dyrrachium or Epidam- 

nus, chs. 61, 62, and notes. 

early history of, 200, 200°. 

foreign settlers at, 284, 402, 402°, 446%. 

importance of, 167, 398, 398°, 402, 
402 °, 445°. 

first siege of, by Robert, 13, 31, 230, 
356, 380°, 390'°, 399-402 and notes, 
ch. 62 and notes, 447, 451, 453, 
510. 

Varangians at, 148, 367°, 402. 

defeat and escape of Alex. outside, 
13, ee 353» 377°, 393, 402, 402, 
433, 4 

ee "to Robert, 14, 110, 152, 
284, 402, 410; 413), 453. 

recovered by Greeks, 141, 284, 402. 

second siege of, by "Bohemund, 20, 
68°, 104°, 175, 366, 377, 399°, 
403-5 and notes, 455°) 472, 474. 

other references to, 15%, 74, 253, 284, 
330", ee 362, 370°, 372, 383°, 414, 
415" 

governors oft v. “BRYENNIUS the Elder, 
Monomachatus, q.v. 
Palaeologus, q.v. 
John Ducas, q.v. 
John Comnenus, q.v. 
Alexius Comnenus, q.v. 


EARTHQUAKE, 80, 831, 145°, 158, 212- 
13, 341°, 


INDEX 


Ecuipse, 15, 69°, 83', 211, 211!, 236", 


435, 519. 

EpEssA, 133°, 4284, 476, 476°. 

EpucaTIon, chs. 24-32 and notes. 

attitude to, 85, 86, 90, 135, 148, 159, 
161, 165-73, 179°, 181, 322. 

want of, 137, 156’, 166, 166% °, 171°, 
183, 324. 

other references to, 8, 159, 170, 171, 
174, 179, 182. 

Ecypt, 80, 814, 84-5, 133, 174°, 257, 
289, 4187, 4614. 

Alexandria, 80, 113, 133, 184, 192, 
208, 304°, 311. 

The Nile, 1117, 506, 512%. 

Cairo (Babylon), 57, 88‘, 917, 233, 
2374, 254, 418%, 421, 421°, 425°, 
462, 471. 

Troglodytes, 259. 

Ethiopia, v. PROVERB. 

Ethiopia, Lysimachia i in, 208. 

E.issus, 403, 403° °, 416’. 

EMOTION, 117, 144—7 and notes, 158, 
173, 241, 242, 242°. 

EMPEROR (dates taken from Krum- 
bacher, G. B. L.), chs. 39, 40 and 
notes. 

how chosen, 28. 

interested in State Schools, 182. 

praise of, 228. 

Trajan (98-117), 431°. 

Hadrian (117-38), 394". 

Constantine the Great (306-37), q.v. 

Constantius (337-61), 182. 

Julian (361-3), 182. 

Theodosius II (408-50), go°, 184, 

302. 

Valentinian III (425-55), 311°. 

Leo I (457-74), 184. 

Zeno I (474-91), 257. 

Anastasius I, Dicorus (491-518), 262. 

Justinian I (527- 65), 182, 184, 186, 

257, 298°, 302), 347%, 361, 376, 

416, 485-6, 487". 

Maurice (582-602), 485. 

Heraclius (610-41), 257. 

Justinian IIT (685-95 and 705- 

304°. 

Isaurian Dynasty, 29. 

Leo III (the Isaurian) (717-41), 

94°, 257, 380. 

Constantine V (Copronymus) (741- 

75)» 258, 262°, 316%, 334%. 

Irene (797-802), 258. 

Nicephorus I (802-11), 448. 

Michael III (842-67), 182, 1917. 

Macedonian or Basilian Dynasty, 29, 


El); 


258, 361. 
Basil I (the Macedonian) (867-86), 
9, 94°, 191°, 447". 
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EMPEROR (cont.) 
Leo VI oe Wise) See —9I1), 945, 
188, 258, 275, 380, 386. 
Constantine VII (Porphyrogenitus) 
(912-59), 75 33° 50, 53°, 186, 258, 


267, 331°, 379°, 382, 386°, 435, 
446, 488°. 
Romanus I (Lecapenus) (920-44), 


77°, 382. 

Basil ii (Bulgaroctonos) (963-1025), 
53°, 66", 102°, 166, 181, 258, 262, 
265°, 267, 299%, 342", 355» 355° 
382, 430, 432°, 447". 

Nicephorus II (Phocas) (963-9), 
99", 188, 258, 3611, 380, 382. 

John I (Tzimisces) (969-76), 53°, 
O7E O82, 5258; 262, 2627, 334 334’, 
335, 344°, 355, 355*, 429°. 

Constantine’ VII (1025- 8), 
133%, 135%. 

Romanus III (Argyrus) (1028-34), 
172, 1727, 179, 2187, 365, 365°, 371. 

Michael IV (the pee) 
(1034-41), 129", 1347, 365 

Michael V (Calaphates) eeu -2), 


gies 


124". 

Constantine IX  (Monomachus) 
(1042-54), 1241, 166, 181°, 182, 
1823, 1871, 262, 262", 267, 275, 


275°, 361", 380°, 444. 

Theodora (1054-6), 258. 

Isaac I (Comnenus) (1057-9), 9.v- 

Constantine X (Ducas) (1059-67), q.v. 

Michael VII (Ducas) (1067-78), q.v. 

Romanus IV (Diogenes) (1067-71). 
II, 22, 31, 47 i“ 48”, 3, 68’, 92’, 
1045, 115, 120%, 121, 124%, 155, 185, 
210, 231, 258, 261, 262, 264, 2751)’, 
281, 355, 358°, 365’, 377°, 394” 
419, 419°, 421°, 437. 

Nicephorus III (Botaniates) (1078- 
81), 11, 12, 28, 20, 30, 33°, 38, 41, 
41%, 52, 545 55, 573 69° 70", 745 
go*, 91! ", 92, 95, 107, 111%, 113, 
114, 114}, D155) 12297235" 124°, 
126%, 129!°, 130°, 132, 156% 161, 
173°; 227, 230, 230%, 243%, 246", 
253, 253°) 261, 261", 263, 2 266, 272, 
273', 274', 275, 275°, 2767, 280%, 
287, 2881, 290, 296, 299, 30!, 362, 
364, 3647, 365, 365°, 367, 369, 370, 
387', 399°, 452. 

Alexius I (Comnenus) (1081-1118), q.v 

John IT (Comnenus) (1118-43), q.v. 

Manuel I (Comnenus) (1143-80), qt v. 

Alexius II (Comnenus) (1180-3), 9 

Andronicus I (Comnenus) (1 ene . v. 

EMPIRE, 
history of, chs. 39, 40 and notes, 288. 


condition in A.D. 1081, 13, 21, 68, | 


54! 


133‘, 241, 256, 259, 260 (but ov. 
260"), 266, 279, 354, 361, 447-8, 
447°, 457". 

claims of, 14, 240, 241, 
289, 354, 382, 420, 458. 

dangers to, 12, 37, 101, 252, 263; 317; 
317", 334-5, 399, 418-19, 422%, 
Pee 450-1, 450', 452", 453, 453°, 


*, 471. 
debe. of, to Alex., 4, 65, 106', 140, 
161, 241, 241%, 256, 2561, 259, 353, 
355, 4284. 
other references to, 21, 76%, 249, 
267°, 272, 381, 382, 398%, 416-17, 
430, 432°, 448-9 and notes, 458, 
458°, 462, 475. 

Empress, 184, 302, 384; v. also Em- 
PEROR, Marta, Empress, Eupocta 
(Macrembolitissa), IRENE (wife of 
Alex.), IRENE (wife of John II), 
Zor, Empress. 

ENGLIsH, 438, 4581, 472; v. also THULE 
and VARANGIANS. 

ENvoy, 21, 50, 55, 88, 116, 153, 1704, 
207, 237-8 and notes, 2547, 260’, 
263, 263°, 267}, 279°°, 285°, 288, 294, 
294°, 296", 297, 308, 308?, 309, 312°, 
331', 308, 387', 405, 408%, 422, 431, 
439 440, 448, 449, 464, 406, 
472-3, 476, 476°, 477- 

Liutprand to Constantinople, 
382. 

Bardales or Nicetas Panucomites to 
Cairo, 2374, 254’. 

of Bishop of Bari to Robert, 13, 101, 
230, 238, 294, 401°, 446. 

ETIQUETTE, 20, 46, 50, 51, 88, 472, 
518; and v. Byzantium: Ceremo- 
nial. 

EupociA Comnena, the Elder, wife 
of Niceph. Melissenus (aunt of 
ee Gs) 20. 

EupociA ComnenA, the Younger, 
wife of Const. Iasites (sister of 
A. C.), 5, 173°, 296. 

EupoctA MAcREMBOLITISSA, mother 
of Michael VII (wife of A. C.’s 
great-great-uncle), 55, 95, 109, 
114}, 120, 123, 185, 251, 264, 296. 

Eumatuius PHILOCALES, 

governor of Cyprus, 139, 415", 421, 
426, 4264. 

EUNUCH, 53, 54, 235°: 251, 277, 290, 

300°, 363, 476. 
Basil Psyllus, 55. 

Euripus, 213, 461, 510, 512'%. 

EusTaTHIvs, 

Archbishop of Thessalonica, 53°, 
132°, 175, 183, 190, 190%, 236%, 
241, 298, 440°. 


2567, 259, 


2077 
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EusTaTHIus CAMYTZES, 103, 1271, 146", 
237°, 354, 370°, 374, 384°, 397’, 

7: 


Museaeaie CyMINIANUS, 55, 2357". 

EusTratius GARIDAS, v. PATRIARCH. 

EXPERIENCE, 34, 143, 148, 148% 7, 149, 
157, 3647, 365, 367, 374, 395, 402, 
412, 420-1, 477’. 


FAMINE, 20, 1045, 154, 265, 267%, 353, 
399, 404, 414, 415, 4157, 425, 455, 
455°, 463, 469, 472. 

Fatuers, the, 5, 49, 734, 118, 168, 171, 
30% 302°, 305°, 315, 322, 329, 506, 


518. 
FirE, 351, 378, 380-1, 400, 405, 414", 
507, 509, 520-1. 
Greek fire (powder or liquid), 5, 19, 
140, 209, 211, 378-80 and notes, 


3847, 518. 
FLAG (banner or standard), iS 66", 


73's 74 77's 3712 372" * 
FLANDERS, 4491, 458 

Count Robert of, 449°, 457). 

horsemen from, 15, 362, 423, 436, 
449*. 

FLEET, ch. 59 and notes, 397. 

Greek, 17, 19, 120, 271, 356, 382-3, 
382%, 408, 408, 410, 415", 465. 

pirate, 354. 

Norman, 13, 20, 254%, 377, 378, 
399°, 403, 407, 408, 408*, 410°, 452, 
454, 467, 472, 517. 

Turkish, 356, 424. 

kind of ships, 384-5 and notes. 

boats on lake, 414, 414'. 

fireships, 140, 379, 379", 380, 380°, 

86. 


3 
crews, 386, 386% °. 
officers, 14, 359°, 386. 

Admiral, 20, 99", 175, 213°, 243, 
358", 381°, 382, 388°, 403, 405°, 
415, 443, 477°. 

Drungary, 55, 128, 235’, 276, 359, 
385, 385°. 

Second Count, 385}. 

Dux, 359, 383%, 486. 

Thalassocrator, 1281, 359. 

other references to, 12, 66°, 139, 141, 

357%, 366%, 381°, 4055, 438, 454, 

465; v. also Grnoa, ‘LoMBARDY, 

Pisa, VENICE. 

FRANCE, 
princesses of, 41°, 471; v. also Hucn., 
FRANKs (or Celts or Latins or INorenaus) 
ch. 67 and notes. 
as horsemen, 98, 133!°, 134, 368-9, 
377s 377°s 378; 378°, 442, 442°, 449'. 
as mercenaries, 361-2, 364, 365°, 366, 


378°, 407, 442. 
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Urselius, q.v. 

Count Bryennius, 151, 
3877, 412, 4127. 

Crispin, 98°. 

appearance of, 20, 59. 

characteristics of, 1711, 3891, 440°, 
441-2, 443, 459, 459%, 460, 469, 
473, 500. 

in first Illyrian Spee 14, 319, 
319*, 3335 358", 431 

conquer S. Italy and Sicily, 259; 313°, 
382, 432°, 445°, 447, 447’. 

other references to, 13, 18, 46, 981°, 
110, 1857, 186, 187', 2537, 258-9, 
260, 266, 276, 289, 313, 353, 
354, 398°, 424, 428, 428%, 445, 472, 
507. 

FROISSART, 5, IOI, 1544, 390%. 


319°, 323. 


GABRAS, 
(1) Constantine, 375, 426. 
(2) Gregory, 16, 41°, 87, 95: 115, 
115°, 125, 153, 244", 254, 287, 


374, 497-0. 
(3) Theodore, father of Gregory, 16, 
41°, 1525, 254, 276', 280!, 287, 
1. 


Gaira, 
second wife of Robert Guiscard, 98, 
200, 402, 451, 454. 

GARRISON, 12, 18, 152, 359, 361, 364, 
3644, 365', 386°, 399%, 402, 415), 
417, 440°, 444. 

GENOA, 

fleet of, 19", 384, 446, 470°. 
bishop of, 101, 294. 
GEOGRAPHY, 
study of, 11, 
notes, 256°. 

GEOMETRY (part of Quadrivium) 

studied by A. C., 4, 49, 165? 2174. 

in education, 814, 174, 174%, 175, 

179-81, 184, 189, 1895, 2017, 304. 

GEORGE, 

son of Decanus, 238, 374. 
GEORGIA = Iberia, v. Asta Minor. 
GERMANUS, 

slave of Botaniates, 286. 

GERMANY, 92°, 2671, 361, 367°, 382, 
399°, 409°, 439-40 and notes, 447, 
447', 449%, 458", 472. 

king of, 13, 14, 66, 707, 109; 1417, 150, 
209, 235, 238, 253°, 277, 286, 
307-8, 309, 311, 312, 314, 356, 
388", 411, 4114, 439, 439°, 440, 451, 

452, 512. 

Guycas, references to, 36, 807 4, 81°, 
1144, 122, 122°, 158, 158°, 213, 228, 
248, 263°, 2664, 2744, 290°, 2g1, 
291°, 340", 513°, 514". 


15, 211, 213-14 and 


INDEX 


Gtycas (cont.) 
his views of life, 158. 

Gnostics, v. Heresy: Gnostic. 

GopFREY DE BoulILton, 18, 52, 231° 8, 
356, 449%, 450, 454, 458%, 459, 
459°, 462, 463, 464, 465. 

GOLDEN BuLLs, v. DOCUMENTS. 

GoLoE, 285. 

GosPELs, 70%, 88, 99, 101, 190°, 468%, 


73: 

GRAMMAR, 165, 165%, 171, 172, 177, 
177°, 178, 179°, 180, 183, 184, 187, 
189, 295, 305°. 

Guy, 

son of Robert Guiscard, 255, 3877, 


453°. 


Haemus, Mts., 253, 432. 

Hesrus, R., 384. 

HELENA, 

daughter of Robert Guiscard, 12, 37, 
38, 116, 126, 263, 314”, 450, 452, 
512. 

HELLENE = pure Greek, 165, 166, 169, 
171, 177, 179, 180, 180°, 184, 186, 
189, 191, 207, 322, 324, 350-1, 369, 
369", 440%, 473, 482, 482%, 487%. 

HEREDITY, ch. 4 and notes, 40, 215, 221. 

HEREsy, 52, 68, 93, 99, 1427, 147’, 
155, 160, 1721, 212, 271, 289, 291, 
ch. 46 and notes, 313°, 340°, 352-3, 
392, 504, 511, 512, 516. 

refuted by Alex., 5, 14, 21, 160, 161, 
170, 190, 256, 294°, 302°, 312, 389, 
489, 500. 

refuted by Jsaac, 1st Sebastocrator, 


q.U. 

refuted by <igabenus, q.v. 

refuted in the Synodikon, 318, 321-4, 
326, 327, 3285, 342. 

burning of heretics, 22, 91, 944, 96, 
340-2, 507, 520-1. 

Baptism of heretics, q.v. 

Adoptionist, 337!, 342, 342". 

Apollinarjan, 321, 3267, 327°. 

Arian, 321, 348°. 

of Blachernites, 295, 329-30, 337, 

4 

Poconule (esp. Basil and Diblatius), 
5 22, 52, 58, 80, gt, 93°, 94, 96, 
99°, 136’, 141, 153, 161°, 170°, 
196, 197, 217, 235, 251, 2QI-2, 
297, 302°, 304°, 305°, 307, 329, 
330, 333-4, 336, 337, 337” ‘, 338, 
338%, ch. 53 and notes, 352°, 506, 
5097, 513, 520-1. 

of Didymus the Blind, 174, 304-5, 
304°. 

Dualist, 336, 342, 344°, ch. 54 and 
notes. 
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Eutychian, 74, 302°, 326, 328, 3301. 

of Evagrius, 304°. 

Gnostic (esp. Basilides and Valen- 
tinus), 326, 339, 345, 345°, 346, 
346% * °, 348, 349, 352, 352% % 

Iconoclast (esp. Leo, Bishop of 
Chalcedon), 93, 95, 137, 166, 170°, 
171°, 173', 235, 262°, 277°, 279°, 
289, 292, 293, 293%, 295, 295°, 298%, 
302, 302°, 304, ch. 48 and notes, 
323, 337°, 338, 3427, 347. 

Jacobite, q.v. 

Manichaean (esp. Culeon, Cusinus, 
and Pholus), ¢.v. 

Massalian (or Enthusiasts or Euchi- 
tae), 22, 56, 97°, 329-30, 336-9 and 
notes, 341-2, 343°. 

Monophysite (esp. Nilus) and »v. 
ARMENIA, 5, 6, 8°, 17, 1377, 171%, 
183, 235, 291, 291°, 292, 294, 
3202919) 85 2200) 1300°,5 30758322, 
ch. 50 and notes, 337, 338, 340‘, 
341, 429, 506. 

Monothelite, 168°, 302°. 

Neo-Platonist (esp. Italus), q.v. 

Nestorian, 74, 302, 305, 306, 326, 
328°, 329', 330°. 

of Novatus (or Novatian), 304-5, 
B04e 512i. 

Paulician, 21, 22, 99°; 324, 333-4, 
334°, 336-9 and notes, 341-2. 

Sabellian, 321, 338, 342. 

Theopaschite, 305-6, 3301. 

of Tzurichus, 179°. 

Heropotus, 208, 215°, 2187, 225, 369', 
420", 488, 499°, 514. 

HiericHo, 408, 408%. 

HIEROPHILUS, 

dietary of, 1317. 

Hippocrates, 1317, 218’. 

History, chs. 33, 34 and notes, 241, 
376", 440°. 

incidents in, referred to, 4, II, 15, 
43505015) 59,0045. 113, 219) 120, 
200, 206-8 and notes, 209, 298%, 
3753 395» 399» 399, 403, 414°, 448%, 
472, 473s 473'; 483, 510. 

writers Of: 

Diodorus Siculus, 225-6. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 225-6. 

Byzantine, 3, 229°, 316’. 

Tacitus, 229%, and v. HERODOTUS, 
Joun or EpipHanis, PoLysius, 
‘THUCYDIDES. 

Hoty Days, 13, 18, 70-2, 71%» ® ®, 74, 
747°, 98, 98°, 132, 2351, 303, 304, 
304°, 316. : 

TIOMAGE, 

oath of, 17, 18, 20, 51, 99, 99°, 154, 
161, 240, 271, 312%, 364°, 371°, 
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HoMaAGE (cont.) 
3877, 442, 458, 462-6 and notes, 
469, 474-5 and_notes, 4775 4773 
v. also ovvraccecBat. 

Homer, ch. go and notes, 4, 9, II, 23, 
33, 57, 80", 107°, 181, 184, 185, 
191, 242, 348°, 393, 403°, 404, 404*, 
451, 483, 496, 499, 499"°, 500, 505, 
512, 514, 515- 

HorsE, ch. 58 and notes, 103, 104, 
10g, 116, 133-5 and notes, 215, 
298', 367°, 368-9, 428%, 451, 518. 

good riding admired, 16, 133, 133°, 
148’, 181, 183, 250, 285, 363, 375s 
375'> 449%, 506. 

in war (esp. Sguritzes), 13, 22, 98, 
133" *, 134°, 368-9, 370; 371, 372", 

_ 377, 377° °> 428, 517, 520. 

in sport (polo, races, hunting), 21, 55, 
885713319) 194, 194° 7, 183), 280, 
299°, 422, 429, 448°. 

HorsEMEN (incl. horse-archers), 361, 
3644, 376, 376°, 377, 377', 393-4 
402, 451, 510. 

HosracE, 16, 20, 52, 55, 88, 127, 150, 
151-2, 424, 433-4, 434%°, 448, 
452, 472. : 

Hucu, Count, brother of king of 
France, 52, 73’, 238°, 368, 372°, 
384, 4417, 445’, 450, 458", 459, 
463, 463". 

Hun, 434°. 

Huncary (= Dacia, or Paconia), 21, 
41°, 238, 260’, 353, 431, 431% 8, 
432, 432", 435, 458', 486; v. also 
TRENE, wife oi john II. 

Hymns, 6, (sf, 67, Oras 69, 69°: a 79, 
Tho eas lay Ween ifiby Wiig Stats Cs 
121, 146, 196, 1964, 210, 211, 220, 
295, 295*, 300, 292. 

in Canons, 185, 196-7, 210; v. also 
Monks: Cosmas. 


TAMBLICHUS, 139%, 168, 171, 174%, 175}, 
199*, 205, 215°, 2187, 318%, 321-2, 
348°, 349, 3507, 352°. 

TastrEs, Constantine (brother-in-law of 

C.), 168, 1731, 296. 

IBERIA 

(1) = Georgia, v. Asta Minor. 

(2) = Spain, v. CELTIBERIANS. 
Iconoctasts, v. Heresy: Iconoclast. 
ILLUMINATION 

in churches, 69%, 70, 707, 113, 295. 
ILLYRIA, 13, 18, 84, 213, 238, 255, 294, 

354°, 357°, 359, 3867, 391°, 398, 

402°, 405°, 406, 410°, 411-12, 413}, 

445, 452, 453°, 455, 462, 471. 
gn aaa Empress (mother of 


INDEX 


name of, 97, 506. 
description of, 13, 584, 59, 60, 511, 


517. 
married life of, 21, 36, 875, 114, 114%, 
116!°, 117, 118-19, 118°, 140, 142°, 
246", 248, 248% *, 251, 252, 280, 
282, 427, 500. 
coronation of, 13, 122, 126. 
regency of, 34, 249}. 
ice of, 48, 116, 118, 1237, 168, 
172, 242, 302, 326, 392”, 506, 518. 
in Alex.’s illness, 19, 44, 47, 48°, 49, 
59, 66, 69%, 1145, 116, 118-19, 
129, 132, 138, 145°, 147, 221, 221°, 
247, 2484, 250, 392”. 
on campaigns, 119, 208, 378, 384, 
385°, 505; 518. 
virtues of, in eyes of A. C., 10, 19, 
488, 50%, 52, II, IL7,) TIG—20, 
118}, 191, 136°, 140, 16258297° 
(but v. 2484), 248, 269%, 2717, 280, 
295 3742 4275 499- : 
virtues of, in eyes of other writers, 
TP4-4) LIS? ari sy LOL, TOD oto 
2484. 
partiality of, for A. C., 28, 32, 123”, 
1381, 178, 248, 249, 249'. 
one of A. C.’s authorities, 230. 
other references to, 9, 36°, 115, 125, 
127, 170°, 226, 274", 333, 432, 507. 
IrrnE of Hungary, wife of John II 
(sister-in-law of A. C.), 111°, 113, 
115, 137, 185, 431, 431°. 
Irene Ducas (daughter cf A. C.), 34. 
IRENE, daughter-in-law of John II 
(niece by marriage of A. C.), 814. 
Isaac I (great-uncle of A. C.), 13, 30°, 
35, 71, 122%, 134%, 181, 2163, 231, 
263, 263%, 290%, 296, 299%, 432°, 
6 


IsAAG Comnenus, the Elder, 1st 
Sebastocrator (uncle of A. C.). 
marriage of, 41°, 114-15, 127, 431, 
492”. 
Duke of Antioch, 29, 29%, 294°, 369°, 
417, 419°. 
relations of, to Alex., 12, 47, 116, 122, 
125, 147, 269, 279, 287, 315, 320, 
340, 369. 
takes Church property, 74, 75, 253; 
292, 298, 298%, 504-5. 
characteristics of, 94, 125, 134, 139, 
143, 370°, 500. 
sons of, 122, 125, 2937, 4177, 440. 
other references to, 58°, 246", 296. 
Isaac ComNnenus the Younger, 2nd 
Sebastocrator (brother of A. C.), 9, 
47°, 125°, 161. 
IsAAG Comnenus the Third, son of 
John II (nephew of A. C.), 29. 


INDEX 


Iraus, v. NEo-PLATONISTS 


also accused of errors as to Images, | 


318, 318%, 320. 
ITALY, 257, 362, 377, 382, 443-9 and 
notes, 4577, 458". 

Robert and Bohemund in, 12, 14, 19, 
21, 255, 286%, 384, 406, 411, 412, 
413}, 440, 446, 454; and v. ROBERT 
and BoHEMUND. 

South Italy and Sicily, 213, 258, 
260", 263°, 3061, 313°, 354%, 357° 
366, 366°, 373°, 382, 441', 443-6, 
443°, 444% * *, 448. 

Adriatic, q.v. 

aie 411*, 446-8, 447', 448%, 453, 


459 - 

Calabria, 371, 187', 446-8, 447.1 

Longobardia, theme of, v. LOMBARDY. 

Amalfi, bishop of, 4, 294; v. also 
Melpha. 

Bari, 259, 432°, 445, 445°’ 4473 
v. also ENvoy. 

Beneventum, 443°, 446. 

Brindisi, 297, 406, 445, 452. 

Capua, 443°. 

Bishop Herbius of, 101, 294. 

Cotrone, 446. 

Florence, 101, 294. 

Genoa, q.v. 

Melpha (probably in At. = Amalfi), 
4, 284, 294, 313, 402, 402°, 446, 
446°, 454°. 

Messina, 444-5. 

Naples, 185’, 443°, 487. 

Marinus of, 4657. 

Otranto, q.v. 

Pavia, 446. 

Pisa, q.v. 

Salerno, 411, 446, 446, 448, 448°, 451, 
454- 

Syracuse, 258, 444", 445- 

Taranto (Tarentum), 294, 444*. 

Venosa, v. MONASTERY. 


JAcoBITE, 328,” 330, 330’, 335, 339- 
JERUSALEM, 18, 269, 3127, 313°, 315, 
342°, 425%, 438%, 449%, 457, 457’ 
_ 458, 470°, 477- 
in Ithaca, 83, 454. 
Jerusalem Chamber, 84. 
Jews, 306, 3061, 331, 331°, 332°, 351. 
Hebrew words, 4 
JOANNINA, 413}, 415°. 
JOHN, oF EPIPHANIA, II, 1921, 225°, 
2281. 
Joun Comnenus the Elder, brother 
of Isaac I (grandfather of A. C.), 
30°, 35, 54, 122%, 1461, 181, 
299°. 
Joun Comnenus the Younger, son of 
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Isaac, 1st Sebastocrator (1st cousin 
of A. C.). 
governor of Durazzo, 16, 87, 915, 127, 
148”, 238°, 388, 403, 417%, 433, 
434, 434°. 
plot of, 16, 91°, 122, 126, 128%, 237, 
293, 432°, 518; v. also THEOPHY- 
LACT. 
Joun II, eldest son of Alex. (brother of 
EX GS) 


succession-rights of, ch. 4 and notes, 
231, 248-9. 

career of, 27, 27°, 29, 29°, 34, 38, 40, 
48°, 73, 75, 115, 137, 217!, 250, 
259", 428, 436, 436°, 474-5, 492°. 

behaviour at death of Alex., 27°, 45, 
123°, 249, 249°, 250, 250°, 252, 367. 

piety of, 674, 701, 1118, 113. 

other good qualities of, 471%, 48°, 
89, 89%, 1117, 125°, 149, 161, 267%. 

attitude to, of A. C., 8, 27, 35, 40, 
89, 125, 128, 139, 155, 157°, 217%, 
234, 249-50, 252. 

attitude to, of Alex., 123, 133)°, 149, 
250; and v. ALEX., poems. 

attitude to, of other writers, 317°, 161, 
162, 1624, 2477, 240°. 

attitude to, of Irene, 28, 31", 32,138", 
248-9, 249%. 

description of, 584 ®, 249, 249°. 

other mentions of, 58’, 771, 814, 231, 
274°, 326°. 

Joun Ducas the Elder, Caesar (great 
grandfather of A. C.), 12, 33}, 35, 
Al, 59%, 66°, 87, 1141, 1241, 125, 
125%, 126%, 134°, 192°, 216°, 248, 
264, 272, 277, 280°, 297, 297’, 399°, 
432, 517- 

Joun Ducas the Younger (uncle of 


governor of Durazzo, 15, 127, 402, 
402°, 417°, 424, 433, 433°. 

other mentions of, 16, 103, 106°, 126, 
1263, 128%, 3831, 425. 


Kincsuip (or Statecraft), 9, 140, 159- 
60, 2047. , 

Kinsmen, 12, 16, 28°, 30, 39, 50°, 61, 
III, 112, 114, 121-9 and notes, 
130, 132, 145, 146, 156-7, 160, 
250, 270, 2761, 280, 281, 288, 315, 
357s 359s 359°» 375» 492°, 516°. 

among A. C.’s authorities, 230, 232. 


Lampoon, 90%, 236’, 248°, 282-3, 297. 
LANCE, 
Sacred, 18, 187, 70%, 231°, 304”, 467-8 
and notes, 477. 
LANTULPH, 
officer of Alex., 237%, 379, 405°, 472. 
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LAODICEA, 

in Syria, 18, 19, 110%, 1311, 265, 
3584, 415, 415° °, 464, 469°, 470, 
470°, 476, 477°, 491. 

Larissa, 106%, 1261, 265, 353, 370° 
372", 375, 396, 411-13, 412", 413", 
414*, 455°, 456, 461. 

Latin, v. also FRANKS. 

children learning Greek, 177, 186, 
482’. 

L. chroniclers, 18*, 231, 231°, 240, 
240', 454, 458°, 459, 461, 461°, 
4624, 467-8, 476", 477. 

Albert of Aix, 1258, 360°, 367°, 
462°, 

Anon. Bar., 4064, 409, 411, 444*. 

Anon. gesta Francorum, 313° ‘, 
314, 446°, 449%, 455°, 456°, 458°, 
459", 461-3, 466, 4664, 468?, 476, 
496%. 

Bernold, 312°. 

Ekkehard of Urach, 8%, 312°, 462. 

Foucher de Chartres, 244°, 331’, 
458", 459°, 460°, 461, 461°, 462-3, 
463%, 466°, 468°, 474, 476°. 

Gaufredus Malaterra, 8°, 41, 41‘, 
74", 406', 409°, 445, 477°. 

Guibert de Nogent, 2301, 233, 313°, 


1 
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Lupus Protosp., 4064, 409%, 411° 4, 


Ordericus Vitalis, g.v. 
Petrus Diaconus, 409°. 
Raymond d’Aguilers, 461, 466. 
Robert of Rheims, 457!, 462. 
Tortarius, 4.74. 
William of Apulia, 139%, 200%, 2307, 
401, 401°, 409*, 411%, 444°. 
William of Tyre, 249°. 
L. language and customs, 52, 148, 
167, 179, 185-7, 185’, 186*, 187', 
4827, 485-8 and notes, 
L, letters from : 
Alex., 159, 186. 
Anselm of Ribemont, 461°. 
Stephen of Blois, 458', 461°; v. also 
Envoy (of Bishop of Bari). 
Latin Cuurcu, 92°, 99", 100-2, 1424, 
289, 295, 300°, 303, 307-14 and 
notes, 328?, 457, 505, 518°. 
LExBunium, 

Alex. defeats Patzinaks at, 15, 16, 
68°, 214, 214", 353, 375s 393, 394, 
424. 

LEo, 

Bishop of Chalcedon, v. HeErssy: 
Iconoclasts. 

Lro (Tactica), references to, 66%, 69, 
gg", 104°, 106%, 1437, 217, 243, 
357°, 358" *, 375', 379° *, 380%, 
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381°, 385°, 386, 386% %, 388, 
389°, 391°, 398", 420°, 485. 
Lzo Draconus, 98°, 231. 
LEONTIUS 
of Byzantium, 306. 
LETTERS 
of Alexius, q.v. 
between Rome and Constantinople, 
2607, 290°, 294°, 308’, 312, 312’, 
313". 
various, 237, 276, 319, 328%, 388, 
405, 461% 4, 463. 

LIBERALITY, 13, 89, 108-13 and notes, 
11g, 1201, 156-7, 160, 161; v. also 
Aex., ANNA DaALAssENA, Empress 
IRENE. 

LOMBARDY, 21, 371, 92, 257, 258, 263°, 
277°, 354%, 361, 389°, 405°, 408, 
411, 439%, 440, 441°, 445%, 446-8 
and notes, 449%, 451, 451°, 452, 


452°, 453, 475- 
LonerparDus, John, 814, 1747, 177, 


187-9 and notes, 2017, 319. 
Lots, 
Sacred, 17, 66%, 67', 72, 72‘, 75, 75° 
795129, 236, 254, 291, 428, 437- 
Lucian, 488-9, 495, 513- 
Lycuniris, L. = ACHRIDA, @.v. 
Lycostomium, 506. 


MaceponliaA, 28, 33°, 259, 2761, 362, 
407. 

Manassgs, Constantine, 261', 263°. 

Manes, v. MANICHAEAN. 

Maniaces, George, 262, 286, 331°, 362, 


362% 366*, 443-5, 443°, 444°» 4, 
44) . 


MANnIcHAEAN, from Manes (esp. Traulus 
and the heretics Culeon, Cusinus, 
and Pholus), 14, 34, 53°, 86, 95, 
96, 99°, 1025, -106?, 115-16, 126, 
132, 1674, 17538, 205, 232, 262, 
270, 2727, 2855, 286, 294, 302°, 
318, 321, 328%, 329, ch. 52 and 
notes, 339, 342; 344-5, 346°, 347, 
347° °, 348, 348°, 351, 351°, 352°, 
353, 356, 362, 407, 427, 429°, 435, 
437, 437%, 518. 

ManuEL Comnenus (or ERoricus, 
Cedr. p. 69 v.) the Elder, father 
of Isaac I (great-grandfather of 
A. G.), 181, 262, 370°. 

ManueL Comnenus the Younger 
(uncle of A. C.), 1155 1454: ©, 216%, 
264, 296. 

Manuet I (nephew of A. C.), 29, 29°, 
41°, 43", 53°, 55, 814, 127, 132°, 183, 
190, 228, 2287, 231, 232, 252, 259%, 
265, 303, 318, 323, 324, 332, 443. 


INDEX 


MANZIKERT, 
defeat of Romanus IV by Turks at, 
47°, 68’, 259, 261, 2621, 264, 3554, 
360%, 361, 363, 371°, 377°, 393°, 
419, 419°, 428, 432°, 457. 
Marcus AvRELIUS, 190, 351, 491°. 
Maria ComnenaA the Elder, wife of 
Michael Taronites (aunt of A. C.), 
126, 276). 
Maria CoMNENA the Younger, wife 
of Nicephorus Catacalo (sister of 
A. G.), 40, 115, 115% 125, 128, 
136, 499. 
MariA, Empress (mother of Constan- 
tine Ducas betrothed to A. C.) 
origin of, 52, 1241, 127, 1274, 12919, 
431, 492”. 
fears and intrigues of, 12, 13,17, 30, 
36, 38, 42, 88, g1°, 114, 120, 121, 
123, 263. 
attitude to, of Alex., 38, 55, 109, 1144, 
1248, 1274, 248, 251, 2807. 
description of, 13, 59, 517- 
praised by Theophylact, 159, 183, 
8 


185. 
one of A. C.’s authorities, 35, 38, 230. 
other mentions of, 109°, 1141, 296. 
MarIA THE PROTOVESTIARY, wife of 
Andronicus Ducas (maternal grand- 
mother of A. C.), 52, 122, 124, 
253°, 277, 299, 305°, 432. 
Marinus, v. Iraty: Naples. 
MARRIAGE, 
foreign, 114’, 115, 240°, 314, 379°, 
422, 422°, 450°. 
for policy, 13, 109, 114-15, 123, 157, 
251, 275" 287, 435, 440, 450, 


3°. 
picbibited degrees in, 16, 41, 41°. 
other references to, 124°, 126°, 129, 
338-9, 343, 343°. 
MassALiAns, v. HERESY. 
MauvRICE, 
Greek admiral, 383, 383%, 408”. 
MAurROCATACALO 
(a) Marianus (brother-in-law of 
A. C.), 127, 230%, 295, 492. 
(b) Nicolas, his father, 3837. 
Mauvropus, John, v: Bishop. 
MEDICINE, 
interest of A. C. in, 5, 44, 49, 80°, 83, 
131°, 133, 134-5, 178, 215-21 and 
notes, 252°, 454. 
care of the sick, 22, 112, 113, 121, 
121°, 130, 219, 271. 
baths as part of, 50, 113, 135, 135°, 
280, 2984, 300°, 422. 
studied at Constantinople, 131’, 179, 
183, 184. 


MELISSENUS, (uncle of 


Nicephorus 
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A. C.), 12, 29, 48°, 66, 126, 126", 
246", 369, 419%. 
MERCENARIES, 361, 458; and v. Army. 
Mesaritis, Nicolas, 467. 
MESOPOTAMIA, 4192, 4284. 
Mestus, 282. 
MicuHaAExL VII (first cousin of A. C.’s 
maternal grandfather), 12, 30, 31, 
33°, 37 39, 41", 48%, 77°, 95, 111°, 
OS EL, MO lis Tye 3Ohe 
179°, 183, 2464, 26177, 263 and 
notes, 264, 2641, 2721, 2751, 2905, 
293, 296, 297, 313, 314°, 322’, 323, 
363, 369, 419, 419", 445°, 448°, 450, 
452, 457, 476°. 
Micuaet Ducas (uncle of A. C.), 126, 
T2014 1. 
MonasTERy, 298-300 and notes. 
for prison or retirement, 12, 95, 1254, 
132, 136, 155, 158, 176, 263, 290, 
296, 321, 324°. 
heads of, 130, 297, 298, 313, 313°, 
315. 
inventories in 236, 270, 298. 
at or near Constantinople : 
of Callias, 296. 
of the Cosmosoteira, 9, 79°, 113, 
183°, 219°, 300. 

of Beale of the Mangana, 262 
206. 

of the Pantocrator, 111°, 113, 121° 
219°, 300. 

of the Pege, 74, 299. 

of the Philanthropos, 162, 300. 

of Studium (home of Theodore), 
180, 181, 182, 184, 2967, 2993, 
gir, 316. 

elsewhere: 
of St. Andrew at Brindisi, 297. 
of Cluny, 313, 313°. 
of Monte Cassino, q.v. 
of Mt. Athos, q.v. 
of Patmos, v. Asta Minor. 
of Venosa, 300, 446, 454. 

various foundations, 113, 291. 

other references to, 130, 291", 313. 

Monks AND Nuns, ch. 45 and notes, 43, 
76%, 1001, 110, 121, 125, 191%, 192%) 
136, 157, 159, 161, 162, 167, 181, 
233, 263, 263%, 271, 289, 290%, 291, 
309”, 316, 343, 344, 476. 

Deaconesses, 113, 121, 298°. 

Iberian nuns, 113, 430, 430°. 

Cosmas, the Hymnographer, 180, 
185, 185%, 197, 197%. 

Georgius, 338°. 

Jacobus, v. JACOBITE. 

Nilus, v. Heresy: Monophysites. 

Theodore of Studium, v. MonasTERY. 

Rigabenus, Euthymius, q.v. 
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Monks AND Nuns (cont.) 

prayers of, v. CLERGY. 

called Naziraeans, q.v. 
among A. C.’s authorities, 232; v. 
also MontE Cassino, Mount ATHOS. 

MONOMACHATUS, 54, 272, 279, 517. 

governor of Durazzo, 13, 399, 433; 
452- 

MOonopHyYSsITEs, v. HERESY. 

Monte Cassino, 687, 69°, gg9!!, 159, 
159) #, 186, 186’, 313, 461°. 
Morauizinc, 16, 68, 156, 158, 225-9 

and notes, 241, 516-17. 

MoscHOPULUs, v. oxé6os. 

Moszems, 99", 1657, 169, 194°, 2071°, 
259, 306°, 316%, ch. 51 and notes, 
337, 344°, 345', 382, 418-31 and 
notes. 

Mount ArtuHos, 2911°, 296, 2961, 313, 
315°, 328°. 

Mutss, 119, 131", 377°, 378. 

Musaces, 254}. 

Music (part of Quadrivium), 4, 165°, 
174, 179, 183, 189°, 2017, 210-11 
and notes, 215, 304. 

part of éyxv«Aos madeia, 180. 
topical song, 139°, 211, 4824; v. also 
Hymns. 

Mysteries = the Mass (called also 
Sacrifice), 69°, 71, 98°, 100-1, 220, 
304, 304°, 313°, 340, 401. 

MyTHOLOGY 

study of, 187, 483. 

allusions to, 4, 11, 33,44; 4.5, 59, 60, 82, 
83}, 106, 119,125, 131, 141, 178,179, 
190, 197-202 and notes, 207’, 219, 
242, 262, 266, 331, 331°, 332, 332%, 
348°, 368, 377, 387', 399°, 414°, 
468", 4824, 498, 499, 500, 510, 512", 
515, 515°. 


NAIL, 
Sacred, 18°, 66", 70°, 231°, 304°, 372, 
425%, 467-8 and notes, 477. 
Navy, v. FLEET. 
NAZIRAEANS = monks, 
297°. 
NEANTZEsS, 
Scythian deserter, 91, 
436", 518. 
NeEo-PLaTonists (esp. Italus): 
teaching on metempsychosis, Ideas, 
&c., 14, 59% 72, 75, 93, 137, 146, 
166-9, 171, 173, 176, 183, 186, 
189, 189", 191, 199%, 203", 205, 
215°, 235, 263, 2682, 275", 2783, 286°, 
2gl, 2gr" 18. 2925, 294°, 299, 302°, 
303, 304°, 3063, ch. 49 and notes, 
326!, 340%, 344, 346, 347°, 348, 351, 
412”, 441, 445, 445%, 490%, 503°, 


100', 292, 297, 


107°, 375) 
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518; v. also JAMBLICHUS, PLoTiNUs, 
PorpHyrRy, PRroc.us. 
NIGAEA, 

sieges of, 18, 87, 103, 152, 453" 236, 
372" *, 414, 417", 422, 46 4. 

Eustratius, bishop of, 180°, 294, 294°, 
324, 335+ 

Council of, v. CouNcIL. 

other mentions of, 75, 255, 300°, 363°, 
3647, 416, 416%, 419, 4191, 422, 
423', 424-5, 458, 458%, 461, 461°, 
520. 


NicepHorus, not otherwise specified 
(1st cousin of A. C.), 127. 
NicEPHORUS CoMNENUs, brother of 
Alex. (uncle of A. C.), 126. 
Niceras Acominatus (or Choniates) 
on Palace affairs under Alex. and 
John II, 29, 32, 34, 35°, 45, 51° 
6745 89%, 1117) 114, 129 Ser eToBU, 
139, 157°, 159°, 170°, 179, 217’; 
247; 247'; 249°, 250. 
his views of life, 160-1. 
on heresy, 294°, 303" 5, 324, 328%, 
“338, 343, 347, 347*. 
other mentions of, 82, 185, 200%, 214%, 
228-9, 231, 2362, 244° ; 2692, 287), 
305', 440%, 481, 509°, 5117. 
Nius, v. HEREsy: Monophysite. 
Nopsitity: 
(a) = noble birth, 10, 52, 92, 92!, 
106°, 117, 143, 148, 149", 156, 
157, 160, 375, 429, 429’. 
(b) = nobles, 181, 181°, 252, 275, 
275°, 281, 283, 320, 320', 324, 
329, 340, 340°, 373, 374, 443. 
Normans, v. FRANKS. 
Norway (or Scandinavia), 365-6, 
365’, 367°, 382, 414*, 438, 438°. 
princes of: 
Eric the Good, 366, 366%. ¢, 438, 
438%. 
Harold Haardrade, 
3662, ¢, 
Sigurd, 134’, 366, 366%, 438, 438°; 
v. also VARANGIANS. 
NovELs, v. DOCUMENTS. 


3657, 366, 


OaTH, 
solemn, 21, 67, 70°, 73’, 80, 88, 150, 
5r% 161, 277, 472, 473 474, 476, 


broken, 19, 68, 102, 150, 1505, 151, 
152, 309, 424, 460, 462, 464, 475, 
475°, 476-7. 

other references to, 106, 462-3, 493; 
v. also HomaGcE and ReEtics. 

Orricrs, chs. 41, 42, and notes, 140, 
315. 


INDEX 


OrFIcEs (cont.) 
of Chartulary of the Inkstand, 235, 


277, 277°. 
of Chief of the Philosophers, 182', 278, 
2784, 
Italus, v. NEO-PLATONIsTs. 
Psellus, q.v. 
Theodore Smyrnaeus, 278%. 
of ak butler (Pincernes), 153, 278, 
27 
of Eparch (prefect) of Constantinople, 
127, 203, 236”, 277, 277°, 281, 300. 
of Hetaeriarch, 360. 
of xarendvw, 277, 277°, 447, 447°. 
of Logothete, 1347, 235, 2361, 268, 
268°, 277, 288, 363. 
of Marshal, 278. 
of Proedros, 277, 370. 
of Protoasecretis, 188, 188. 
of Secretary, g.v.; v. also EUNUcH. 
ORATORs: 
referred to by A. C. 
Aeschines, 206. 
Demosthenes (the Paeanian), 191, 
205, 206, 207. 

Isocrates, 43, 191, 206, 226. 
Polemon, 43, 206, 206’, 207. 
ORDERICUS VITALIS, 48%, 597, 1117, 1717, 
280’, 281, 366', 409%, 433°, 438, 

440°. 

OREsTIAS = ADRIANOPLE, @.v. 

ORIGEN, 100, 304°, 327, 345°. 

ORPHANAGE 

of Alex. at Constantinople, 22, 69°, 70%, 
737 1OG°s 111, Ll It-1425 121, 130, 
161, 166%, 182, 211, 219, 235, 270, 
270°, 271, 295, 297, 430°, 520. 

education at, 176-7, 183, 185-6, 219, 
236. 

OTRANTO, 20, 103, 4064, 4097, 
444*, 445, 445°, 471, 477°. 
arcus, bishop of, 185. 

Ozo.iwne, L., 15. 


415) 


PACcURIANYS, 
Grand Domestic, 106, 113, 1261, 141°, 
199°, 253°, 370°, 377°s 393'°, 407. 
monastery founded by, 113, 300. 
PaLaAEoLocus, George, husband of 
Irene’s sister Anna (uncle by 
marriage of A. C.), 56, 128, 128’. 
part of, in Alex.’s accession, 12, 120, 
122”, 123°, 125, 126, 272, 299, 299°, 
383, 383°, 387, 507°. 
governor of Durazzo, 13, 126, 151, 
380%), 399-4085 40154073 416%, 
417°, 434*, 453, 455°: 
in Patzinak war, 77, 126, 1261, 293, 


293*, 370%, 436, 518. 
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one of A. C.’s chief authorities, 13, 
230, 232, 4015, 404. 
Patt, Cape, 383, 400-1. 
PATRIARCH of Constantinople (dates 
taken from Krumbacher, G. B. L.), 
28, 75, 182, 1821, 190, 228, 240, 
290-2 and notes, 293, 296, 313)» °, 
315, 328", 343, 5117. 
Atticus (A.D. 405-25), 189. 
Eutychius (A. D. 552-65, 577-8), 304°. 
Nicephorus (A.D. 806-15), 316°. 
Ignatius (A. D. 847-58, 867-78), 2g1. 
Photius (A. D. 858-67, 878-86), 188, 
IQI, 203%, 290, 313°, 336%, 482. 
Polyeuctus (A. D. 956- 70), gg. 
Cerularius (A. D. 1043-58), 290, 290”, 


308, 350’. 

John Xiphilinus (A.p. 1064-75), 41°, 
290°, 291, 3507. 

Cosmas (A.D. 1075-81), 13, 71, 122, 
136-7, 253°, 290, 290°, 206. 

Eustratius Garidas (A.D. 1081-4), 13, 
41°, 55, 115, 137, 1377, 278%, 290, 
291°, 298°, 320, 323, 323”. 

Nicolas Grammaticus (A.D. 1084- 
III1I), 1731, 190, 2784, 290-1, 291°, 
292, 329, 340. ; 

John Agapetus or Hieromnemon 
(A. D. 1111-34), 190, 1907, 290. 

John Camaterus (A.D. 1199-1206), 
190’. 

Patzinaks, 434-8 and notes. 

date and incidents of war with, 211”, 
231, 435. 

as enemies of Greeks, 14, 15, 72, 74, 
126, 158, 161, 173, 175°, 213, 250°, 
253, 254, 258, 260, 2728, 285, 
333-4, 353, 356-7, 30J—2, 371, 

372", 374-5» 377° 378, 387°, 388°, 
390-1, 391°, 393°, 3975 415, 4160", 
422-4, 431, 432°, 433, 518. 

trick played on, by Alex., 147, 238, 
3871, 435, 518; and v. Eciipse. 

Tzelgu, leader of, 356, 434°, 435; 
v. also CHORLU, CHOEROBACCHAE, 
DristTRA, LEBUNIUM. 

PAuLICIANS, v. HERESY. 

PEARLS, 47, 47°, 48. 

PENANCE, 13, 68, 68, 73, 102, 114, 
117, 128, 159°, 291, 292, 297, 


497. 
PERSIAN, 257, 289, 331, 347, 347', 368, 


375', 430, 440°, 482‘, 486. 
(= Turk), 11, 170%, 264, 355, 418, 421°, 


PETER ALUPH, 360. 
one of A. C.’s authorities, 230. 
PETER THE HERMIT, 231°, 294, 314’, 
367°, 420°, 431, 449%, 450, 458°, 
459°, 460-1, 463. 


layed 


PHILANTHROPY, 8g, ch. 18 and notes, 
119, 158, 159. 
PHILARETUS, 92!, 261, 360, 4197, 422, 
429. 
PHILIPPOPOLIS, 21, 49, 95, 208, 208°, 
253, 416, 416°. 
heretics at, 53%, 102°, 270, 285°, 286, 
3287, 330, 336, 339, 344, 344°, 429° 
bishop of, 294, 335. 
PHILOSOPHY, 4, 134, 146, 166, 168-9, 
171, 173, 176, 178, 179, 179°, 180, 


181-2, 183, 184, 187', 203°, 282, | 503. 
Fa : | Potysius, 52, 987, 143, 1487, 175, 197°, 


319, 322, 522; v. also ARISTOTLE, 
Neo-PLarTonists, OFFICES, PLATO. 
PHTHIA, 370°. 


Pircrms (often = Crusaders), 7, 69°, | 


773) 101, 209%, 2664) 289% 309°, 
313°, 316%, 366, 382°, 446, 456-7. 


PIRATES, 21, 354, 354°, 380, 382-3, | 


382°, 383" *, 419°, 434%, 448°. 
Vetones = Slav pirates, 354°, 
Pisa, 273, 313, 470°. 
fleet of, 19, 101, 102, 103, 1044, 107, 
140, 231", 294, 379-80, 383, 384°, 
385’, 386, 446, 449%, 470°, 500, 518. 
bishop of, 101, 294, 470°. 
PLato, 4, 77%, 84, 86!, 130’, 165, 167-8, 


3837. 


171, 175, 176, 179, 180, 181°, 184, | 


190, 191, 192, 193, 197°, 203-5 and 
notes, 213°, 287, 2877, 303, 319, 
320, 320%, 321, 322, 324, 335-6, 
345-6, 349, 349", 351, 352, 496, 
500°, 515. 
Protinus, 814, 175'°, 215%, 243,321, 
345-6, 348°, 349. 
LOTS : 
common, 31, ch. 43 and notes; v. 
Aaron brothers, ANEMAS brothers, 
Army, DI0GENEs, GABRAS, JOHN 
Comnenus the Younger, SENATE. 
PLUNDER (or Forage), 102, 104-5 and 
notes, 151, 156', 3147, 357, 362, 375, 
387°, 397", 420, 428", 429, 433, 435, 
437, 437', 440, 450, 458% 462, 472. 
PLLUTARCH, 861, 177590777; 220, 420", 
488, 490, 496. ; 
phrases and words in Al. from, 201, 
oe 202, 2027) ®, 203, 206, 2067, 
215°, 489, 489", 498°, 511°, 515. 
PorEms 
of A. C., 5-8. 
of Christopher of Mitylene, 187°. 
of Eudocia Macrembolitissa, 185, 


of Nicolas Grammaticus, 291. v. also — 


ALEX., CALLICLEs, 
DROMUS. 
Ports, 136, 178, 181, 184, 187, 197-202 
and notes, 225. 
Aeschylus, 68, 201. 
Alcaeus, 202. 


Hymns, Pro- 
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Aristophanes, 201, , 202, 513°. 
Euripides, 11, 32°, 124%, 201, 201%, 
202, 455%. 

Hesiod, 197°, 5157. 
Pindar, 43, 192, 202, 202°, 495. 
Sappho, 43, 202, 202%. 
Simonides, 514°. 
Sophocles, 11, 201, 2017, 514’. 
Theocritus, 202, 202°, 

Poison, 21, 87, 88, 107, 119, 217, 217" , 


221, 249, 252, 252°, 369, 423", 454, 


225-6, 229°, 239, 243, 361, 389", 
390%, 399°, 441°. 
influence of, on A. C., 11, 191, 1927, 
205, 215% 1°, 225, 233%, 488, 496. 
Potycuitus, Canon of, 581, 59, 473, 
4 
Pore (dates taken from Krumbacher, 


G. B. L.), ch. 47 and notes, 372°, 
1 


claims of, 12, 175'%, 309-11. 
references to: 
Leo I (A.D. 440-61), 311°. 
‘Leo III (A.D. 795-816), 258. 
John VIII (a. pv. 872-82), 99". 
Leo VIII (a.p. 963-5), 308. 
Leo IX (a. D. 1049-54), 308. 
Victor II (A.D. 1055-7), 3127. 
Nicolas II (A.p. 1059-61), 447. 
Gregory VII (a.p. 1073-85), 14, 
97, I01, 109 238, 286, 307-9 
and notes, 313, 328", 356, 388°, 
Hes 439-41, 447°, 451-2, 457, 


Niner III (a. p. 1086-7), 307. 
Urban II (a. pD. 1088-99), 8°, 307, 
3o8!, 3127) *, 313, 3131, 328°, 457, 
457', 460, 461°. 
Paschal II (a. p. 1099-1118), 2901, 
307, 309, 313" 445, 471. 
Celestine III (a. p. 1191-8), 312°. 
legate of (Bp. Adhémar of Le Puy), 
FOL, 291%, S12 tn aiAa yOu. 
Porpuyry, 814, 1657, 168, 171, 180, 
199*, 203%, 205, 318°, 321, 335-6, 
345-6, Ne ee » 349, 349', 350, 
351; 351 
PRAYER, 48, Go re, 300, 392, 392°. 
of clergy, q.v. 
of heretics, 337, 338, 338', 342. 
of mothers, 66, 74, 123, 123%, 145°, 
1664, 
public and private, 48, 66", 67%, 69, 
eine *, 72, 72', 77°, 79° 313°, 316, 


5! 
uses of, 66, 661", 156, 210, 221, 243. 
PREBENTZAS, Count, 17, 254, 254°, 386 
465-6, 4657. 


INDEX 


Principatus (or Printzitas), 254%, 465. 
PRISON 
Elephantine, 96. 
7a Novpepa, 96°. 
fortresses as, 416. 
as Punishment, q.v. 
PRISONERS OF WAR, 148’, 360, 4.75. 
treatment of, 103-4 and notes, 374. 
enrolled as soldiers, 53°. 
guarded, 103, 103°, 374. 
led away, 22, 103, 104-5, 112, 146, 
3552 395") 421, 421°", 425, 428, 433. 

murdered, 16, 19, 795, 102, 102”, 103, 
175" 375» 435’, 436, 459°. 

mutilated, 92, 454. 

ransom of, 57, 884, 917, 271-2, 421, 
425°, 435, 454, 462, 471. 

sold, 53°, 436°. 

transported as colonists, 53°, 362, 
436%. 

Bohemund as, 470. 

PROCESSION, v. also mou}, 19, 38, 39, 
49, 66", 67%, 72, 210, 392, 518. 

in mockery, 1g, 49”, go-l, 96, 135, 
282, 373°. 

Proctus, 168, 171, 1742, 175', 205, 
215%, 218’, 321-2, 348°, 349, 352, 
352°. 

PRODROMUs: 

on Palace affairs under Alex. and 
John II, 9, 32, 34°, 67%, 131°, 162, 
178-9, 250, 2807, 482‘. 

poems: (a) Epithalamium, 30%, 34, 
116*-133'°, 1.79%, 181, 2807, 482°; 
(5) on death of Princess Theodora, 
361, r1r*, 1164) 1701. 

style of, 481, 4817, 4827. 

other references to, 10, 814, 133}°, 
179°, 183, 184, 185, 190, 190%, 
2034, 219, 219) °, 243; 244°, 291%, 
298%, 313°, 511". 

PROVERBS, 
books of, 192. 
references to, 106, 118, 138, 141, 147, 

2007, 202-3 and notes, 418, 429' 
472, 489, 512-16 and notes. 

PROVIDENCE, 36, 65-7 and notes, 80', 
133", 156, 156%, 157, 161, 165, 
243, 450, 483. 

PsELLUus, 

quotations in AL. from, 13, 1921, 231, 
Bott, SOL. 

references to his Chron., 32°, 58°, 
66257814) 1001, 122° 1s 1c ew 1338, 
134%, 1354, 155°, 159%, 171°, 172, 
172” 5 179” oh 2) 1814, 192) 5 
197°, 2034, 216%, 218’, 219, 219°, 
226", 2317, 261%, 262 and notes, 
263, 2637 *, 264", 275°, 296%, 297°; 
348°, 431°, 444%, 511s 4. 


55! 


learning of, 155, 166, 174%, 179 
179°, 180, 181, 187, eet 203°, 
215°, 348°, 349, 351, 352°; and v. 
PLATO. 


mother of, 74, 81', 123”, 1424, 145°, 
155, 1664, 194, 2451, 246, 490°. 
daughter of, Styliane, v. SryLIanus. 
other mentions of, 77?, 81, 811) 3, 
155, 155%, 166, 166%, 167, 1718, 
183, 1884, 189, 2017, 2617, 263, 
265, 300, 313°, 319, 338, 441°, 
481, 482%, 483", 498, 509. 
PsEuDO-DI0GENEs, 
rebellion of, 17, 31, 92, 96, 116', 126, 
240°, 281, 285, 362, 373, 434°, 437. 
PsEuDO-MICcHAEL, 
puppet of Robert, 13, 263, 3092, 448, 
448°, 452. 
PULCHERIA, ~ 
sister of Theodosius II, 184, 302. 
PUNISHMENT, ch. 13 and notes. 
mitigated or waived, 52, 92, 274, 
276, 288, 373. 
blinding, 17, 19, 30, 33, 54, 58, 90, 
go", 91, 91°, 92, 92" 7, 94, 96, 102, 
102°, 122, 129, 156, 174, 233, 244, 
261, 2617, 2761, 281, 284, 288, 288, 
367, 373°, 387', 393", 428, 437, 
504, 507. ; 
banishment, v. exile, below. 
burning, v. HEREsy. 
chains, 91, 95. 
confiscation of goods, 17, 90’, 95, 
1067, 111, 112,1260°, 271, 273, 2811, 
333, 373- 
crucifixion, 92°. 
exile, 16, 17, 20, 52”, 85, 907, 93, 95, 
120%, 153, 168%, 276!, 278, 283, 
287, 315, 321, 374, 417- 
excommunication and anathema, 93, 
93°, 279, 292, 304°, 313, 316, 320, 
320°, 322-3, 324, 329-30. 
imprisonment, 17, 19, 22, 95-6, 
238, 271, 276', 281, 290°, 333, 336, 
340-1, 443. 
mock Procession, q.v. 
mutilation, 92, 94, 95, 102, 238, 
308-9, 439, 454- 
shaving, 59, 90, 96. 
strangling, 92, 92°, 4231, 428. 
torture, 91, 9I*, 92, 93, 1°53, 156, 282, 
288, 288', 340. 
whipping, 46’, 93. 

PurPLE, 11, 36, 37, 39, 40; 47, 48, 57, 
61, 165, 165%, 176", 179, 240°, 244, 
244°, 372’. 

boots, 38, 477» 8, 487, 290, 290°. 

stuff, 159%, 209, 440. 

Chamber, 39, 209, 244. 
PyTHAGorAS, 118*, 1751, 205, 351. 


59? 


QUADRIVIUM, 
studied by A. C., 4, 165, 165%; v. 
ARITHMETIC, AsTRONOMY, GEOMETRY, 
Music. 
QUINTILIAN, 177%. 


RAMA 
in Palestine, 75, 231°. 
RAOUL 
the Crusader, 450, 459. 
Recruits, v. ARMY. 
REGENCY 
of Anna Dalassena, aided by Isaac 
the 1st. Sebastocrator, 13, 47, 92, 
III, 116, 117, 122, 234-5, 268, 452, 
504°. i 
of Irene, 34, 2491. 
RELICS 
at Constantinople, v. BYZANTIUM. 
oath on, 16, 21, 70, 70%, 151, 287, 
467-8. 
other references to, 5, 6, 7, 76°, 109, 
210, 2101, 269, 314", 3725 440, 477- 
REVERENCE 
for sacred things or days, 6, 7, 13, 18, 
98, 98°, 168. 
RHAPSOMATES, 
rebels in Cyprus, 1487, 285, 3651, 506. 
RHETORIC, 4, 165%, 167, 171, 172, 
178, 179, 180, 181, 183, 184, 226, 
305°, 500. 
RosBerT GuIscARD, 449-55 and notes. 
in Italy, 12, 14, 286, 286°, 357°, 3761, 
3887, 445° *, 446-8 and notes, 517. 
war with Alex., 13, 14, 37, 66, 69°, 
98, 984, ror, 109, 116, 126, 230, 
238, 242, 255, 255", 263, 277, 279, 
284, 294, 307-8, 308", 309, 314’, 
353-4, 356, 362, 370, 376, 383-5, 
386", 390", 391°, 393°, 398-413 
and notes, 416, 422, 428, 434, 439, 
439°, 440, 467. 
death of, 14, 31; 37, 83-4, 158"; 260, 
300, 307°, 412. 
description of, 14, 58, 58', 59%, 138, 
450-1, 455, 509-10. 
relations with soldiers, 467, 106, 453. 
other characteristics of, 48°, 92, 92’, 
139, 139", 141, 312, 396, 441", 500, 
3°. 


50 
children of, 31; and v. BoHEmMuND, 
Guy, HELENA, ROGER. 
wife of, v. GAITA, 
Ropomerus, the Bulgarian (cousin of 
A. C.), 1281, 421. 
RocER 
son of Robert Guiscard, 254°, 255, 
448, 477. 
Rome, 73’, 814, 174, 


g 1827, 189, 191, 
200, 2017, 


208, 257, 258, 265, 306!, 


INDEX 


08!si1909,S0Gr'e 310-12 3127, 
313°, 345-6 362, 381, 430-1, 439, 
446, 446°, 457'; v. also LaTIN 
Church, Popr. 

Rustum, 394. 


RussIA, 115, 361, 4317, 435+ 


SAFE-CONDUCT, 20, 88, 151, 152", 235. 
Saint, 6612, 118, 159, 233, 316%, 318; 

and v. OATH. 

Anastasius, 797, 92°, 4597. 

Andrew, 74, 297. 

Athanasius, 306°, 326, 326’, 327% 1°. 

Augustine of Hippo, 99, 348°. 

Basil, 99, 99". 

Christodulus, 69°, 272, 298, 298°. 

Cosmo and Damian, 299. 

Cyprian, 99. 

Cyril of Alexandria, 302, 327°. 

Cyril (= Constantine), 181. 

Cyril Phileotes, 298°. 

Demetrius, 72, 73, 73°, 77': 78; 795 
209, 244. 

Dominic, 159°. 

Elias, 75. 

Forty-Saints, 74. 

George, 2, 75-6, 761, 262, 
416% 

Gregory Nazianzen, 
326°, 7, 3275s 31 

Gregory of Nyssa, 327, 347%. 

Helena, 75, 75', 262. 

Ignatius (first century A.D.), 300. 

Ignatius the Patriarch (ninth cen- 
tury A.D.), 300. 

Irenaeus, 345°, 
3525) 8, 

Jerome, 304°, 348°, 349°. 

John the Baptist, Fi 

John Damascene, 197, 305, 3065, 307’, 
326°, 350. 

John the Evangelist, 71, 73, 86, 298?, 
300. 

Luke, 71, 409. 

Mark, 48°,.74, 741°, 270. 

Maximus, 168, 168°, 180, 302, 302°, 
322°, 326. 

Michael, 74, 402. 

Nicolas, 72, 74, 744, 400. 

Peter and Paul, 72, 73°, 196, 291, 
306%, 311, 311%, 314%, 372. 

Phocas, 74. 

Romanus, 74. 

Thecla, 71, 74, 263. 

Theodore, 661, 72, 74, 76, 401; v. 
also ByzANTIuM: Churches. 


296, 412, 


2034, 306%, 


346, 349, 349°, 


Sr. Gites (Raymond of Provence or 


Isangeles), 18, 66%, 107, 132°, 216, 
254, 254°, 265, 414”, 450, 456, 459°, 


INDEX 


Sr. GIures (cont.) 

461, 464-5, 465% *, 466 and notes, 
467, 477, 511. 

successors of, William and Bertrand, 
31, 271°, 466, 466°, 477, 4777. 

SANCTUARY, 945, 301, 301)» 2, 517. 

SARACEN (often = Turk), 98°, 257-8, 
331, 331°, 332, 332% 4, 360, 380, 
380°, 382°, 389°, 418, 420°, 432", 443, 
444, 444", 445, 447, 447', 448°. 

Sarmatians (or Mysi), 360, 362, 434°, 
435°: 

Caratzes, 360. 
Uzas, Elder and Younger, 360. 

ScHoot (educational), v. ByzANTIuM 
and ORPHANAGE. 

ScHoots (military), v. Domestic. 

SciencEs, 168, 173, 174-5, 178, 179, 
180, 211-13 and notes. 

ScLerus, Bardas, 262, 287?. 

Scouts, v. ARMY. 

Scyuirzes, references to, 284, 31°, 37', 
bie IU 9GbrE ICYTE NN ftom 
227°, 2881, 290°. 

his views of life, 156. 

possibly one of A. C.’s authorities, 231. 

ScyTHIAN ; 

clothes and appearance, 15, 46, 436°, 
471, 488°, 507. 

slaves, 54, 55, 283, 286, 2881, 500. 

in Greck armies, 46, 884, 91, 99, 309%, 
362, 364, 378°, 445, 471, 488°, 
499, 507- 

wagons, 378, 378°, 435, 435°, 438. 

other mentions of, 60, 69%, 102, 103, 
104’, 115, 175", 177; 185, 186, 208, 
253, 253°, 262, 334, 354, 360, 368, 
377°, 389°, 423, 434-8 and notes, 
4824, 513, 518; v. also CoMANS and 
PATZINAKS. 

SEAL, 6, 747°, 151, 235, 235°°, 268%. 

SECRETARY, 147, 150, 203, 211, 235, 
236, 236", 237, 239, 269°, 273, 
273°, 277, 499"*; 504°. 

Manganes, 287, 506. 
Nicolas, 2367. 

SENATE, 

Byzantine, 14, 19, 22, 28, 39, 90°, 
2682, 269, 274-6°and notes, 278, 279, 
280, 280°, 281, 290°, 301, 310, 315, 
340, 358, 374, 477- 

of Rome, 257. 

SERBIA, 258, 260’, 342”, 344°, 353, 432; 
432°, 486. 

SERBLIAS, 168, 1731, 276+. 

SIEGE, 2117, 215, 265, 370, 389, 380°, 
393, 398-413 and notes, 417, 439, 
477, 477°. 

engines for, 140, 175, 2611, 3704, 371, 
378, 380, 392, 398", 399, 404-5; 
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404", 410°, 414, 414, 415°, 4993 v. 
also ANTIOCH, CGasrorIA, Durazzo, 


Laopicea, Larissa, MrryLeENE 
(in Asta Minor), NicagEA, TRIPOLI, 
TYRE. 


SIGNET-RING, 273, 29, 151, 249°. 
SLAVE, 53-6 and notes, go, 1078, 1572, 
161, 176, 261, 267, 275, 286, 288', 
338, 365, 436°, 451, 463, 500. 
Demetrius, 283. 
Elias, 3061; v. also BoriLus, GER- 
MANUS, TATICIUs. 
PU ore: 2657, 354°, 389%, 432, 
5 


Sotomon of Hungary, v. Huncary. 
SoLomon, John, 1717. 
in Anemas Plot, 19, 95-6, 272, 282, 
306", 506. - 
pupil of Italus, 168, 173, 176, 203°, 
282, 2867. 
Sozopotis, 96. 
STATUE, 59, 60, 80, 209, 2097, 212, 244, 
262, 3167, 403, 404, 4681, 519. 
STEPHANUus D1aAconus, 3167. 
SroIcs, 175, 175'*, 205, 324, 440% 494°, 
496, 503; v. also oixovpern. 
Storm, 13, 19, 65%, 158, 213, 213°, 385, 
385°, 454, 498, 517. 
STRABO, 1927, 208. 
Sty e of A. C., v. ALEXIAS. 
of other Byzantines, chs. 23, 33, 70 
and notes, 516. 
unity of, 192-3, 192°. 
STYLIANUS: 
several of name, 177, 187-8, 188'. 
Styliane, daughter of Psellus, 184, 
188 


SULTAN, 423°, 486. 

of Cairo, v. KcyPpr. 

of Chorassan (Saisan), 21, 154, 240°, 
426°. 

of Iconium (Kilidj Arslan II, or 
Clitziasthlan II or Saisan), 21-2, 
771, 92, 104, 105, 153', 261, 3927, 
427-8, 506. 

of Nicaea 
(a) Solyman, 422. 
(b) his son Kilidj Arslan I, or 

Clitziasthlan I), 240, 4144, 424-5, 


27. 
vere? Sultan’ = of Bagdad, 423%. _ 
Tapares (Malek Shah); 1141, 240°, 
3311, 421%, 422, 4227 *, 423, 
423°, 431. 
Pargiaruch, son of Tapares, 254°, 
423}. 
unspecified, 121, 356, 419, 420. 
Tanisman, 425°. 
SuMMER, 17, 212, 218°, 271, 335, 391, 
406-7, 408, 415". 
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SUPERSTITION, 16, 76-86 and notes, 
155 157, 233, 415- 
amulets, 2181. 
Astrology, q.v. 
Demons (esp. Satanael), 69°, 80, 80", 


216, 217, 251, 338, 338', 340, 341, 


341% *, 342, 342% *, 343, 351, 519, 
521. 

divination, 80, 83!, 133; and v. Lots, 
Sacred. 


dream and vision, 73, 77, 77', 81, 
811, 82, 86, 161, 215, 234, 427. 
miracle, 69°, 72, 72", 73°, 74) 773 77° 
78, 79, 79°, 80°, 203%, 233. 
occult sciences, 179. 
omens, 80, 80!, 82, 84, 233, 371. 
portents, 79, 80, 831, 86, 212, 233-4, 
341°. 
prophecies, 79, 804, 83-4, 115, 137; 
158, 158%, 161, 234, 5060. 
spells, 215, 215°, "o18i, 
SuppLizs, 298, 377, 384, 405, 405°, 408, 
4144, 461, 469°. 
of food, 15, 20, 68°, 96, 96°, 101, 
104;5)10459 8) T¥I, 112, 113, 191=2; 
131°, 216, 221, 271, 4281, 430, 469, 
499, 518%. 
of water, 16, 83, 132 
518, 
quartermasters, cooks, and butlers, 
278, 2788. 
SYNADENUs, 28, 2845, 30, 31, 317, 57, 
124°, 126", 253°. 
SYNOD 
of bishops, ies and notes, 315, 322", 
323, 329 
SYRIANUS, fifth- -century professor, 188, 
349”. 


5032352195303, 


‘TANGRED, 

nephew of Bohemund, 18, 19, 21, 
41°, 56, 103, 107°, 1161, 142%, 199, 
265, 313', 387°, 388%, 415, 429, 
441, 458, 459, 463", 464, 466, 470, 
470°, 471, 475, 476, 477; 477° 
500. 

‘TARONITES, 2761, 

Gregory, rebel, 20, 34, 96, 96°, 1267, 
173, 254, 275, 276, 276', 282, 374, 
425°, 503°. 

John (ist cousin of A. C.), 127, 203, 
204°, 236", 253°, 273, 2761. 

Michael (uncle by marriage of A. C.), 
126, 1267, 252. 

Taricts, 

leader of Greek troops in 1st 
Crusade, 18, 143, 154, 253°, 255, 
360, 360°, 378%, 379, 389, 415, 425, 
463, 466, 469, 4701, 500. 


INDEX 


slave-born, 54, 360. 
probably one of A. C.’s authorities, 
231°, 415, 460". 
TATRANES, 
deserter, QI. 

Taxes, 16, 95, 236, 236'%, 266, 2664, 
267, 2673, 268, 2684, 269, 260, 
270, 272, 273, 432°, 449, 487, 501. 

TENT, 477, 80, 116'°, 119, 122, 160, 
2367, 252, 281, 297, 335, 371 and 
notes, 3914, 518. 

TERTULLIAN, 349°. 

‘THEATRE, 47°, 130°, 135-6 and notes, 
181, 427, 510, 5133 v. also BYZAN- 
trum: Hippodrome. 

THEODORA, 

pupil of Damascius, q.v. 

THEODORA ComNENA the Elder, wife 
of Const. Diogenes (aunt of A. C.), 
115, 116°, 126, 296, 296°. 

THEODORA COMNENA the Younger, 
wife of Const. Angelus (sister of 
A. C.); 57% 125. 

THEOLOGY, 301-7 and notes. 

Byzantine interest in, 4-6, 8, 21, 34, 
137°, 156, 160, 165%, 168, 169, 171, 
1721, 1734, 176, 180, 180°, 182, 184, 
194, 207!°, 211, 242, 289, 2948 5 322, 
324, 325-6, 3261, 327, 327°, 328-9, 
330", 350. 

terms in, 4, 5, 307, 307', 325-9 and 
notes, 330', 3407, 350, 497; v. also 
Bratz, FATHERS, HEREsy. 

‘THEOPHANES, 

chronicle of, 186, 226, 334°. 

Tueopuy act, Archbishop of Achrida 
in Bulgaria, once tutor of Con- 
stantine Ducas, 15, 33°, 40, 80", 
g1*, 93°, 122%, 1317, 1327, 134°, 
141’, 159, 173', 179°, 183, 185, 
190°, 204? 7, 2187, 2377, 244, 263°, 
2664, 2761, 278, 278*, 286°, 293, 
304%, 313°, 314°, 328%, 329%, 432, 
432°, 458), 5117, 513°. 

his views of life, 159. 

style of, 481, 483}. 

‘THESSALONICA 

importance, 257, 382'. 

Alex. and army at, 13, 19, 284, 400, 
407, 410, 410°, 412-13, 413}. 

archbishop of, Leo, 181. 

archbishop of, Eustathius, q.v. 

other references to, 73, 78, 86, 190, 
300, 398. 

THESSALY, 133), 259, 265%, 362, 378, 
407. 

THRACE, 28, 1091, 214, 259, 262, 3134, 
334-5, 362. 

HRONE, 

imperial, 32, 48, 48°, 50, 51, 60, 161, 


INDEX 


THRONE (cont.) 
263, 274, 281, 371-2, 426, 452, 
455, 496, 496°, 519. 
episcopal, 290, 309, 312. 
- Papal, 286, 308, 308°. 
HUCYDIDES, 
compared with and studied by A. C., 
11, 661° 72°, 83583!) 97-8 and 
notes, 103, 103%, I10, 139, 141°, 
TAS IAS 45 IAG egies 191; 
197°, 205-6, 218°, 225, 229°, 234, 
287, 287’, 361, 3647, 388, 483, 493, 
493 , 503. 
other references to, 1027, 106%, 109', 
110°, 117°, 120°, 145°, 149", 1524, 
192, 2184, 2377, 244°, 2861, gor’, 
357° °, 370°, 379’, 386%, 387°, 388°, 
390°, 395, 441°. 
a 259» 364, 366, 367°, 438, 


TitLes (or Dignities), 47, 109, 126-7, 
140, 277, 423°, 440. 

Augusta, 2698, 486. 

Caesar (or Sebastos), 33, 48, 48, 276, 
276° *, 277, 370, 453°, 486. _ 
specially of Niceph. Bryennius the 

Younger, q.v. 

Nobilissimus (or protonobilissimus), 
55» 276, 476, 486, 486". 

Panhypersebastos, 33, 276. 

Protosebastos, 276, 277, 449. 

Protovestiary, 39, 277, 277’. 

Sebastocrator, 48, 276; v. also Turks. 

TREASURY, 95, 260, 266-7, 2684, 260, 
270, 271°, 359; v. also aéxpetov. 
TREATY, 13, 16, 21, 98, 153, 270, 353, 
355» 424, 426, 428, 475, 493. 

between Alex. and Bohemund, 4, 
20-1, 66, 664, 73’, 128, 152, 234, 
235, 238, 294-5, 297, 308, 367, 
384, 405, 425, 430, 468, 474-7 and 
notes, 499, 499'*, 502. 

TRICALA, 413}. 

Tripout, 18, 31, 132°. 
bishop pf, 269, 293. 

TRIVIUM, 1657. 

= DIALECTIC, GRAMMAR, RHETORIC, 
q.v. 

Turks, 2034, 330-2 and notes, 344°, 
378, 410°, 418-31 and notes. 
various names for in AL., 331, 418. 

as enemies of Christians, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 18, 21, 22, 371, 96°, 98°, 102, 
102°) ®, 103, 104-5, 104% *, 107, 
112, 146-7, 150, 153°, 231°, 238°, 
252, 255, 258-60, 261, 266, 279, 
283, 312°, 313°, 353-5, 356, 356°, 
363, 368°, 370, 372°, 378°, 383", 
384, 387°, 391, 393°, 394, 397; 397° 
414, 4164, 417, ch. 64 and notes, 
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436, 452; 457, 457' 458; 459%, 460°, 
461, 464, 470. 

as allies or mercenaries, 99, 277, 356, 
360-2, 362", 364, 364‘, 402, 407, 
412. 

some characteristics of, 47°, 92°, 103, 
131, 135, 154%, 221°, 248, 248°. 

tactics of, in war, 22, 199, 377, 389°, 
395-7, 397’: 

Seljuqs, 258-9, 382, 418-19 and 
notes, 430, 457, 486. 

Turcomans, 418. 

Titles of, 
Sultan, q.v. 
Satrap, Emir, Saisan, Exousiast, 

87, ch. 64 and notes, 486. 

Liaovs, 486%. 

Individual Turks. 
Abul Cassim, 244°, 255°, 287, 422, 

A22T AQ ADB 
Asan, 356°, 426. 
Camyres, 360. 
the Chasii = Assassins, 423}. 
Curpagan, 471. 
Elchanes, 126°, 331°, 360, 360°, 423. 
Masout, 153}. 
Monolycus, 214°, 394, 396-7. 
Prosuch, 422. 
Pucheas, 153’. 
Pulchases, 3887. 
Puzanus, 423'. 
Scaliarius, 360. 
Tangripermes, 425. 
Tutach, 420. 
Tutuses, 422, 423'. 
Tzachas, q.v. 
TYRE 
school at, 184. 


siege of, 103, 380, 388", 415, 416, 477, 
3 


Tzactas, Emir of Smyrna, 15, 19, 114?, 
1487, 151-2, 211°, 240, 254-5, 255', 
356, 384, 392°, 415", 422’, 423-6, 
436. 

TzeTzeEs, John, 179°, 180, 185, 431°, 
446’. 


UMBERTOPULUS, 360, 372-3, 373°. 

UrseE tus (Roussel de Bailleul), 11, 91, 
921, 98°, 1227, 1237, 246%, 263, 
276!, 2801, 283-4, 286, 360, 364, 
370, 387", 392; 393°, 416, 420, 441, 
450; 458, 504, 507- 


VAGUENESS 
in use of words, 304, 432, 432’, 491, 
492 and notes; v. also amdyovos, 
yujatos éyyovos. 
VARANGIANS 
Guards, 143%, 148, 364-7 and notes, 
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VARANGIANS (cont.) 
377', 386°, 402, 407, 422°, 438, 
438’, 439, 494- 
VarpaR, R., 300, 411, 413}. 
VENICE 
doge of, 277, 386’, 4087, 448, 448°, 


449. 

fleet of, 13, 92, 356, 357°, 362, 383, 
386, 386’, 399, 406°, 408, 408", 410, 
413', 446, 449, 454. 

patriarch of, 277, 449. 

privileges granted by Alex. to, 14, 
259, 270, 273, 402. 

St. Mark’s at, 48°, 741°, 313, 449. 

other mentions of, 59, 120, 259, 284, 
354°, 362, 387%, 402, 407, 407%, 446, 
448-9 and notes. 

VLACH, 265, 265?) §, 362, 432. 


War, 97-105 and notes, 387-417 and 
notes. 
horrors of, 102-5, 217, 217', 218, 
216%) > 
arts of, 181, 189, 189°, 236, 243, 363, 
364", 374, 381°, 389%, 396%, 443, 453. 
craft in, 387-9 and notes. 
other references to, 171, 267, 428}, 
474; v. also ARMY, TuRKS. 
WINTER, 15, 212, 2127, 213, 2134, 357, 
371, 391, 391% *°, 404, 406, 412, 
413', 426, 436. 
WITNEss : 
Heaven, &c., called to, 10, 66, 66°, 
74, 150, 242, 476; v. also TREATY. 
eye-witnesses, 42, 225, 225%, 229-30 
and notes, 232, 355. 
WoMEN, 
contempt for, 116-20 and notes, 136°, 
145-6, 157, 1571, 160, 185. 
education of, 165, 1651, 184-5, 185}, 
229, 302. 
intrigues of, 20, 120, 120°, 
prominence of, 115-16, 120-1, 270, 
299; 301, 517. 
with the army, 116-21, 116!°, 220, 
425°, 428, 438. 
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other mentions of, 184, 196, 1964, 


200, 211, 340, 343, 355, 392- 
XENOPHON, 98°, 191, 208, 488-9. 


ZIGABENUs, Euthymius, 

writer of Panoplia against heresy, 
97°, 125, 160, 1721, 173°, 178, I91, 
294°, 297, 302” °, 305, 305" *, 306°, 
307!, 313°, 318, 322%, 3258, 32658), 
328", 329, 329", 331-2, 331", 332", 
336-9 and notes, 340, 341°, 342, 
3420 ©) 343°, 347’ 350, 414°, 489, 
SIT", 513. 

poems of, 160%, 2404, 24611, 250, 2504. 

one of A. C.’s authorities, 232; v. also 
HERESY. 

Zor Ducas, daughter of Empress 
Eudocia (1st cousin of A. C.’s 
maternal grandfather, and wife of 
A. C.’s paternal uncle Adrian), 
114’, 123, 126%: 

Zor, Empress, daughter of Constantine 
VIL 1 16.51 93"5. 1958; 17a 258, 

: 262, 268°, 298", 300, 300°, 443. 

ONARAS 

on Palace affairs under Alex. and 
John IT, 27%, 36, 40, 404, 421, 485, 56’, 
90%; 100%; lO; mli4 ee Qyei2o.. 
158, 1734, 213, 217%, 248-9, 2484, 
249°, 264, 266°, 269, 273°, 274, 
274°, 275, 2807, 290°, 291, 2096, 
296°", 373°, 409°, 436°, 451°, 459", 
461°, 474°. 

on A. C.’s learning, 83" ; 178-95 482". 

on the Bryennii, 33, 33°, 34, 34°, 214”. 

his views of life and writing, 158, 
158°, 192°, 227, 228", 440°, 481, 483. 

possibly one of A. C.’s authorities, 
231. 

other references to, 807 4, gg", 158, 
179°, 180°, 188, 190’, 263°, 2674, 
he 297', 316°, 367, 371, 443, 
468". 


ZOROASTER, 346-7, 3475, 349°. 


INDEX TO GREEK WORDS 


dyxivous (or Kpuibivouvs), 139, 157, 159, 
160, 161, 162, 455°. 

aidés, 120, 156, 205, 2484; v. also 
A. C.’s Personal characteristics. 

dxatdmAnxros, &c., 56, 142, 144, 304, 
304°, 454, 454". 

ddveds mAnyeis, 514-15, 515°. 

aduyrwp and amatwp, 6 

Gorpos, ypaypdrwv ov, 10, 1567, 165. 

dveéixaxia, 89, 91’. 

atrawpetv, 12, 388, 3887, 490. 

amdyovos, 33, 4.92. 

dpety, 136-7 and notes, 156, 157, 159, 
160, 161, 162, 167, 290, 290°, 3237, 
324, 324*, 325’, 354. 

adppytrov and améppnrov, 350-2, 352% °. 

agopuy, 442°, 496, 496°. 

Baotrevs, ch. 7 and notes, 56, 93, 106-8, 
110, 158, 159-60, 179°, 239-41 and 
notes, 275, 282, 288, 289, 290, 298, 
BOI, 302, 303°, 311, 359, 359" 375; 
424, 432°, 511’. 

yevvatos, 52, 179, 387°. 

vepupa, 403°, 496. 

yryiovos, 28°, 50, 51, 115, 127, 251, 492, 
492°. 

yopyos, 139, 139°, 495, 495". 

yuvarkwvitis, 42, 49, 55, 
215. 

ywvia, 43°, 49, 291, 291°, 324, 324°. 

Siadexrixds, 204, 204". 

éyyovos, 28, 115, 253°, 492. 

éyxvxdwos, 176-8, 1777, 180, 180% °, 
181, 187%. 

eixay, etxdviaua, 66%, 73, 74, 76%, 77", 
79, 80°, 209, 296, 315-18 and notes. 

EKTOTE, 355; 355°» 492. 

e€xovaaarov, 384-5, 385}, 487. 

etopxetabal, 10, 495. 

evmpoattos, 48, 48°, 158. 

Ocouyjrwp or OeotdKos, 47°, 65%, 66%, 
67%, 69°, 72, .74, 77°, 150, 209, 
246", 305-6, 306”, 321, 326°, 372. 

Ovpabev, 10, 180, 180°, 190’, 291’. 

Kawpds, 36, 165, 503, 503° * 7°. 

Kap7os, in a pun, 7. 

KAetcovpa, 401, 487. 

KARpos, 27-31 and notes, 161, 249, 511, 
Gye 

Kopupds, 176, 234, 236°, 242, 243", 499. 

Kpadaive, 367, 367°, 494, 494”. 

KpiOai, 211°, 515°. 

AatpevtiKds od oxeTiKs, 315-18 and 
notes, 321-2. 


LOSE IAC, 


Adyos, 169-71 and notes, 
= Christ, 6, 322, 327. 
= grammar and logic, 165, 166. 
= learning, 10, 34%, 156’, 159, 166, 
166°, 167, 168, 169, 170, 172, 174. 
= literature, 10, 167, 168, 169, 177, 
179, 184. 
= oratory, 169, 169°, 170, 389, 389°, 
474- 
= reason, cause, or principle, 169, 
169: °, 215, 215% 
= history, 169. 
= rumour, 162, 1692. 
= speech or word, 167, 169, 169%, 
170, 171, ©7717, 183, 335. 
as opposed to deed, 170%. 
Avpy, 161, 3051, 324, 329, 337. 
peyadodgpoatrn, 150, 204. 
perewpodéoxns, 861. 
Hovapxia, 345, 349, 349°» *°, 350. 
ViKwWOaV EXEL, TV, 274, 503. 
otkovopia, 307, 307'»*, 329%, 340°, 497, 
, 497°. 
oixoupemm, 10, 37, 45, 175, 175", 244°, 
309, 503. 
otus, 118, 120, 138-40, 139°, 144, 155, 
179, 183, 249, 389. 
70 omdurikov, 376, 376%, 400. 
Omotos eéxeivos, 140%, 454°, 503, 503°. 
mayavos, 488, 4887. 
mdQos, 241-2, 246. 
mavnyupis, 131°, 493-4. 
maparagis, of Alex., 22, 67°, 140, 3707, 
393-6 and notes, 427-8, 506. 
of various nations, 389°. 
noun}, 49, 49", 516°. 
mpookvrnats, 50, 50°, 511, 70, 122, 122°, 
316. 
padioupyia, 142, 142°, 388-9, 433, 488, 
4888. 
PAE, 13, 240, 311, 486. 
‘Pwpatos, 177, 186, 240-1, 2411, 261°, 
364", 430, 487°. 
oéxperov, 758, 112, 268-70 and notes, 
487. 
cepvorns, 56, 567, 117°, 144, 183. 
oKnviKol, QO, 135. 
omovdy, 36, 138 and notes, 157, 161, 
505. 
ovyyeveia, 124. 
ovpTdbera, 92, 92°, 403. 
avvrdocecba, 465-6, 4.66", 495. 
axéSos, 177, 177% 5, 178, 187-9 and 
notes, 491. 
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Tamewoppoovrn, 149, 202, 202", 269, | smoBpiytos, 495-6, 507. 


501, 501°. prravOpwria, 91, 92, 105, 1058, 112. 
TUpayvos, 159, 204, 2047, 256%, 279, 284, | gidoprrwp Kai dulomdrwp, 39, 39%, 44 
286-7 and notes, 308, 450, 472, 1221, 123’, 233, 242, 500. 
472°, 501. poBepos mpovKabyro, 48, 371. 
TUXN, 275, 275", 373°, 451, 453, 493. epdgoporv, 47°, 66%, 74, 77%, 372, 


UBpis, 16, 68, 142, 142%, 157, 158, 308, 
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322, 441, 441° *, 460%, 
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